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PREFACE 


Some  twenty  years  Eigo  the  late  Dean  J.  B.  Johnson  wrote  the  following 
pertinent  statement  in  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Materials  of 
Construction: 

"  The  rational  designing  of  any  kind  of  construction  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  : 

"The  external  forces  to  be  resisted,  transformed,  or  transmitted; 

"The  internal  stresses  resulting  therefrom; 

"The  mechanical  properties  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  sought. 

"Of  these  three  coordinate  departments  of  knowledge  the  first  two 
are  founded  on  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics.  The 
last  one,  however,  does  not  rest  on  any  deductive  science,  as  this  informa- 
tion can  only  be  gained  by  patient,  expensive,  and  competent  research. 
For  this  reason  the  third  essential  named  above  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
other  two  kinds  of  engineering  science;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes 
very  much  greater  rewards  to  the  skilled  investigator. 

"During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number  of  such  investigators 
has  increased  from  a  scattering  few  to  himdreds  and  even  thousands,  and 
these  are  now  found  in  all  enlightened  nations.  The  results  of  their 
original  studies  and  experiments  are  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all  countries, 
in  many  languages;  and  no  practising  engineer  can  hope  to  even  sc^n, 
much  less  to  appropriate  and  assimilate,  more  than  a  very  small  part 
of  this  vast  wealth  of  experimental  knowledge." 

The  beUef  that  it  was  essential  that  students  and  engineers  should  have 
a  broad  knowledge  of  this  subject  led  that  author  to  compile  his  well-known 
treatise.  His  good  judgment  and  foresight  in  so  doing  were  confirmed  by 
extended  use  of  the  book  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reference  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  with  Uttle  revision.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  those  familiar 
with  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  material,  that  the  work  no  longer  adequately  meets 
the  need  in  this  field.  The  number  of  investigators  and  the  published 
data  of  their  researches  are  now  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  even  the  specialist  in  the  materials  of  construction  to  keep 
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abreast  of  the  advances  being  made,  and  necessarily  much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  the  former  book  has  now  become  obsolete. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  presenting  to  the  student 
of  this  subject  a  book  which  will  serve  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reference,  the 
authors  of  the  re-written  work  have  maintained  in  a  large  measure  the 
broad  scope  of  the  former  treatise.  They  have  aimed  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial information  concerning  the  sources,  manufacture  or  fabrication  of  the 
principal  materials;  to  give  carefully  selected  data  covering  the  more 
important  mechanical  and  physical  properties  and  the  influences  of 
various  factors  upon  these  properties;  to  show  the  causes  of  defects  and 
variations  and  how  they  may  be  discovered;  to  furnish  an  acquaintance 
with  the  technique  of  testing  materials;  and  to  present  to  the  student  some 
of  the  more  general  uses  of  the  different  materials. 

In  arrangement,  the  new  book  differs  markedly  from  the  former  work, 
which  was  somewhat  cumbersome  in  this  respect.  The  division  into  parts 
has  been  discarded  and  related  subject  matter  has  been  more  closely  coor- 
dinated than  in  the  previous  work  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 
In  Chapter  I  is  given  a  rather  comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  of  materials.  Chapters  II  and  III  deal  with  machines  and 
appliances  for  testing,  the  technique  of  testing  and  the  utility  of  the  various 
tests.  Chapters  IV  to  VI  consider  the  characteristics,  methods  of  iden- 
tification, properties  and  uses  of  the  more  important  native  woods,  also 
causes  of  decay  and  means  of  preservation.  Chapter  VII  treats  of  the 
important  stones,  their  constitution,  durability  and  properties.  Chapter 
VIII  covers  the  manufacture  and  testing  of  structural  clay  products, 
together  with  their  mechanical  properties  and  uses.  Chapters  IX  to  XII 
deal  with  the  nature,  manufacture,  methods  of  testing  and  properties  of  the 
hydrauUc  cements,  the  limes  and  the  plasters.  Chapters  XIII  to  XV 
describe  very  fully  methods  of  making  mortar,  concrete  and  concrete 
products,  also  the  properties  and  uses  of  these  materials.  Chapter  XVI 
provides  a  brief  summary  concerning  the  utility  of  the  principal  metals, 
their  ores  and  the  fundamental  considerations  governing  their  extraction. 
Chapters  XVII  to  XIX  treat  of  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores  and  the 
subsequent  operations  of  purification  and  fabrication  into  final  form. 
Chapters  XX  and  XXI  deal  with  the  formation  and  structure  of  alloys  in 
general,  and  the  constitution  of  iron  and  steel.  Chapters  XXII  to  XXIV 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  wrought  iron,  steel, 
and  alloy  steels.  Chapter  XXV  takes  up  the  manufacture,  molding,  con- 
stitution and  properties  of  cast  iron  and  malleable  cast  iron.  Chapter 
XXVI  treats  of  the  production,  properties  and  uses  of  copper,  zinc,  alum- 
inum, lead,  tin,  nickel  and  their  alloys.  Chapters  XXVII  to  XXIX  cover 
the  effects  of  temperature  on  metals,  the  causes  and  effects  of  fatigue,  and 
the  corrosion  and  protection  of  metals.     It  is  believed  that  the  new  arrange- 
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tnent  will  be  considered  an  improvement  over  the  old  and  that  it  will  make 
the  work  more  serviceable  as  a  textbook  for  students  and  as  a  reference  for 
engineers. 

There  have  also  been  some  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  new  work. 
The  space  devoted  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  has  been  materially 
reduced  by  more  concise  treatment.  In  general,  discussion  of  the  proper- 
ties of  composite  members  has  been  omitted.  The  writers  feel  justified 
in  this  omission  since  these  subjects  are  now  well  treated  in  many  text- 
books on  mechanics,  structural  design,  and  reinforced  concrete.  In  the 
portion  devoted  to  timber,  space  has  been  conserved  by  the  omission  of 
the  descriptions  of  trees  and  by  a  complete  revision  and  rearrangement  of 
material,  thus  avoiding  the  duplications  present  in  the  earlier  book.  The 
methods  of  microscopic  analysis  and  magnetic  testing  of  metals  have  been 
omitted  since  it  is  felt  that  an  adequate  treatment  of  these  very  important 
special  methods  of  investigation  can  not  be  given  in  a  treatise  of  this  char- 
acter. On  the  other  hand  the  new  work  treats  more  fully  than  the  former 
concerning  structural  clay  products,  limes  and  plasters,  Portland  cement, 
making  and  testing  of  concrete,  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  metals 
and  the  parts  made  of  them,  the  structure  and  constitution  of  metals  and 
alloys,  the  corrosion  and  protection  of  metals,  and  the  decay  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  illustrate  adequately  the  revised  work 
with  material  from  the  best  sources.  Old  figures  have  been  redrawn  and, 
wherever  possible,  reduced  in  size.  The  large  use  of  diagrams  and  charts 
in  presenting  facts  and  laws,  and  the  omission  of  tables  wherever  possible 
has  featured  the  present  volume  as  it  did  the  previous  book.  Dean 
Johnson  well  said: 

"A  law  of  relationship  cannot  be  perceived  from  data  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form.  When  plotted  to  significant  arguments  the  law  not  only 
becomes  evident  at  a  glance,  but  when  once  impressed  on  the  mind  through 
the  sense  of  sight  it  cannot  well  be  forgotten.  To  obtain  this  lasting  bene- 
fit, however,  the  diagram  must  be  intelUgently  read  and  understood.  The 
reader  is  urged,  therefore,  to  give  great  care  to  the  study  of  all  the  diagrams 
which  accompany  the  text  on  any  subject,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  facts,  laws,  and 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  not  fully  expressed  in  the  text. 
The  diagrams  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  text,  and  they  should  be 
read  with  even  greater  care  than  is  bestowed  on  the  word-embodied  ideas." 
In  the  preparation  of  the  present  book.  Chapters  XVI  to  XXI  have 
been  very  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Aston,  Metallurgist  with  A.  M. 
Byers  Company;  Chapter  XXVIII  has  been  written  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Kommers  of  the  Mechanics  Department,  and  Chapter  XXIX  by  Professor 
0.  P.  Watts  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department  of  The  University  of 
Wisconsin.     The  remainder  of  the  book  has  been  the  work  of  Professor 
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M.  0.  Withey,  also  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  whom  great  credit 
'is  due  for  the  vast  amount  of  painstaking  work  he  has  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  treatise.  In  exercising  general  oversight  as  editor,  the  under- 
signed has  endeavored  to  adhere  to  the  purpose  which  inspired  the  first 
edition  and  to  produce  a  work  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  students  and 
engineers. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  many  sources  of  information  consulted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  volume  have  been  made  in  the  text.  The  writers  are 
also  greatly  indebted  to  Professors  E.  R.  Maurer  and  R.  S.  McCafifery 
of  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  Professor  D.  A.  Abrams  of  Lewis 
Institute,  to  Messrs.  J.  A.  Newlin,  C.  J.  Humphrey  and  C.  H.  Teesdale 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  assistance  rendered  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  manuscript. 

For  courtesies  extended  in  loaning  material  for  illustrations  the  authors 
are  very  grateful  to  all  contributors,  especially  to  Tinius  Olsen  Testing 
Machine  Co.,  Riehl^  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Co.,  The  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co., 
Steacy-Schmidt  Mfg.  Co.,  Lehigh  Car  Wheel  and  Axle  Works,  The  W.  S. 
Tyler  Co.,  E.  H.  Sargent  Co.,  Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Weary  &  Beck, 
Bradley  Pulverizer  Co.,  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  Shore 
Instrument  and  Mfg.  Co.,  The  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion, Professor  H.  C.  Berry  and  Professor  J.  M.  Porter. 

F.    E.   TURNEAURE,  EdttOT. 

Madison,  September,  1918. 
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Then 


5=1.=^    or    ^. 
I 


(1) 


6.  Longitudinal  and  Lateral  Defonnation  under  Direct  Stress. — 
When  a  body  is  subjeeted  to  a  direct  stress,  either  tension  or  compression, 
it  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  deforma^ 
tion.  The  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitudinal  deformation  is  called  Poisscm's 
ratio,  denoted  by  X.  The  values  of  this  ratio  for  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon materials  are  as  follows:  * 


Glaas 0.2461 

Steel 0.2686 

Copper 0.3270 


Brass 0.3275 

Delta-metal 0.3399 

Lead 0.4282 


6.  Volumetric  Deformation. — If  the  length  (Q  of  a  body  is  increased 
by  e{,  its  lateral  dimensions  are  decreased  in  accordance  with  Art.  5  and  the 
new  volume  of  a  rectangular  bar  having  lateral  dimensions  of  b  and  d 
would  be 

Kl+c)-6(l-€X)-d(l-€X)=»d(l+€-2eX).t 

But  the  original  volume  was  Ibd,  hence  the  change  of  volume  is  lbd(l  —  2X)c, 
and  the  relative  change  is  ftd(l  — 2X)c,  divided  by  the  original  volume, 
or(l-2X)c. 

If  we  now  apply  an  equal  direct  tension  in  the  direction  of  6,  we  would 
increase  this  dimension  by  efc,  and  the  volume  by  Z6d(l  — 2X)c  as  before. 
A  similar  result  is  produced  by  a  tensile  force  in  the  direction  of  d;  hence, 
for  a  direct  tensile  force  in  all  three  directions,  the  volume  will  be  increased 
by  3(1  — 2X)€  times  its  original  volume,  and  each  dimension  by  (1— 2X)€ 
times  its  original  value.  For  a  compressive  force  in  all  directions  the  vol- 
ume will  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  volumetric  modulus  of  elasticity  for  equal  stresses  in  all  direc- 
tions will  be  equal  to  the  unit  stress  divided  by  the  relative  strain 

'       S 
3(1— 2X)€  or,  if  ^.=»  volumetric  modulus,  Ev  = 


S 


3(l-2X)c 


But  —  is  the  value  of  Young's  modulus  or  E,  hence. 


E,= 


E 


3(1-2X) 


(2) 


If,  for  example,  X  =  J,  then  Ev'^lE. 


♦Taken  from  Wertheim  and  given  in  the  Report  of  the  French  Commission  dea 
Mithodes  d'Essai  des  MaUriaux  de  ConstmcUan,  1895,  Vol.  3,  p.  6.  For  X  for  concrete 
and  stone  see  Art.  521  and  271 . 

t  Omitting  terms  containing  c'  and  e^  as  c  is  a  small  quantity. 
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7.  Shearing  DedkMroation  and  Sliearix^g  Modulus  of  Elasticity.— 
Let  ABCD,  Fig.  1,  represent  a  very  small  element  of  a  body  subjected  to 
the  shearing  stresses  V.  The  dimensions  peipendicular  to  the  plane  of 
tiie  paper  may  be  taken  as  unity.  For  equilibrium  the  shearing  stresses 
V  must  be  equal  on  all  foiu*  faces,  the  couple  formed  by  the  two  vertical 
foiQee  being  balanced  by  that 
formed  by  the  two  horizontal 
foites.     The   unit  shearing 


A 


Taking  a  diagonal  section 
on  the  line  AC,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stress  on  this 
sQction  will  be  piurely  tensile 
and  equal  in  intensity  to 
the  ■hrarinr  stress.    That  is, 


"1 


B 
T7I 


\  • 

\    / 

/ 
^ ^ 


\ 


<L 


' 


^r* 


Fig.  1. 


"c 


Fig.  2. 


t 


&=5j.    Likewise  on  the  diagonal  DB^  the  stress  is  compressive  and  has 

an  intensity  of  Sc^Sg.     The  element  will  be  deformed  into  a  rhombus, 

7vm  in  Fig.  Z,    Assuming  the  diagonals  to  retain  their  original  direc- 

4     h  side  win  be  deflected  through  an  angle  6,  and  the  total  change 

of  each  apex  of  the  original  figure  will  be  26,    This  angular 

is  a  measure  of  the  unit  shearing  deformation,  and  the  unit  shearing 

S,  divided  by  this  relative  deformation,  is  called  the  modulus  of 

in  shear.    Or, 


a 


(3) 


Tba  value  of  0  ean  be  calculated  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
tensile  and  compressive  stresses  St  and  Sc.     The  tensile  stress  St 


X)  increase  the  length  along  the  diagonal  DB  by  the  amount 

Sd 


S,l 


to  shmten  the  diagoiial  AC  by  ^e  amoimt 
I's  xa 


co6  45^£' 
where  X  = 


cos  45^  E^ 
The  oompressive  stress  Ss  causes  a  similar  effect.    The 


I        id  diagonal  DB  and  total  shortening  of  diagonal  AC 
•iB  tlieii  be  equal  to  ^^^^  — ^. 

AE  cos  45 


FVom  Fig.  2  the  afif^  #  (in  radians)  is  practically  equal  to 
s,  ubotitutijig  from  ibe  pieeediog  values,  we  have 


AF 


$ 


S.(l+X) 
E 


(4) 
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The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear  is  therefore  equal  to 

jp  _Ss  _      SsE      _      E  ,». 

^'""26^"2&(1+X)~2(1+X) •     ^^^ 

This  equation  gives  the  theoretical  relation  between  the  shearing  modulus 
and  the  modulus  in  direct  stress. 

In  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  experimentally  the  exact  value 
of  Em  corresponding  to  the  theory  herein  given,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  stresses  than  those  here  considered  and  the  fact  that  the  shearing 
stresses  vary  from  point  to  point  in  a  test  specimen.  However,  experi- 
mental values  correspond  approximately  with  the  theoretical  values  deter- 
mined by  the  above  equation. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  -F  =  30,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 

X  =  .27,   hence  from  Eq.   (5)   Es  =  ^^>^^^  =  11,800,000.     Bauschinger 

found  from  tests  on  roimd  bars  Eg  =  13,600,000,  and  from  tests  on  square 
bars  -£,=  11,500,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

8.  Characteristic  Behavior  of  Materials  under  Stress. — Materials 
differ  very  widely  in  their  behavior  under  stress.  Some  of  these  differ- 
ences, such  as  elasticity  and  plasticity,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Other  common  characteristics  are  indicated  by  the  following  terms: 
ductile,  brittle,  stiff,  flexible,  tough,  malleable,  and  hard. 

Ductile  materials  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  without  necking 
down.    Wrought  iron,  soft  steel,  and  copper  are  ductile  metals. 

Brittle  materials  have  little  or  no  plasticity.  Such  materials  show  Uttle 
deformation  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  and  will  therefore  fail  suddenly  and 
generally  without  warning.  Cast  iron,  stone,  brick,  and  concrete  are  mate- 
rials that  are  comparatively  brittle,  but  which  have,  however,  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  plasticity. 

Stiff  materials  have  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity,  that  is,  a  high  ratio 
of  stress  to  deformation.  They  deform  Uttle  for  a  given  load.  Another 
sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  is  to  indicate  a  material  with  relatively 
high  elastic  Umit.  Thus,  a  spring  made  of  hard  steel  will  have  the  same 
deformation  per  unit  of  load  as  one  made  of  soft  steel  (the  values  of  E 
being  the  same),  but  it  will  carry  a  greater  load  than  the  spring  of  soft 
steel,  as  the  elastic  limit  is  higher.  It  is  therefore  often  called  a  stiffer 
spring.    Technically  speaking,  the  two  have  the  same  degree  of  stiffness. 

Flexible  materials  will  bend  considerably  without  rupture.  They  have 
a  low  modulus  of  elasticity,  or  a  low  elastic  limit  and  considerable  ductility 
or  plasticity  beyond  that  Umit.   Willow  and  hickory  are  flexible  woods. 

Tough  materials  will  withstand  heavy  shocks  or  wiU  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  energy.    Toughness  is  dependent  upon  strength  and  ductiUty 
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or  strength  and  flexibility.  Mild  steel,  wrought  iron  and  hickory  are  tough 
materials. 

Malleable  materials  can  be  hammered  into  thin  sheets  without  rupture. 
MalleabiUty  is  dependent  upon  the  ductihty  aAd  softness  of  the  metal.  , 
Copper  is  very  malleable,  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  are  somewhat  malle- 
able at  ordinary  temperatures  but  may  be  more  easily  worked  at  a  red  heat. 

Hard  materials  offer  high  resistance  to  scratching  or  denting.  They 
are  not  necessarily  of  great  strength.  White  cast  iron  and  chrome  steel 
are  such  metals.  Materials  which  offer  high  resistance  to  abrasion  are 
also  called  hard,  although  they  may  not  be  highly  resistant  to  indentation. 
Manganese  steel  is  an  example  of  such  material. 

BftATERIALS  UNDER  TENSILE  STRESS 

9.  General  Phenomena  accompanying  Tensile  Tests. — When  a  body 
of  imiform  cross-section  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  tensile  force,  it  is 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  this  force  by  a  proportionate  amount  equal  to 
the  average  force  per  square  inch  divided  by  its  modulus  of  elasticity; 
thus 

Y  =  proportionate  elongation  =  ^, 

where  €  =  total  elongation,  iS  =  force  or  stress  per  unit  area  and  i?= modulus 
of  Elasticity  (Young's  modulus).  At  the  same  time  its  lateral  dimensions 
are  reduced  in  accordance  with  Poisson's  ratio,  as  described  in  Art.  5. 
The  rate  of  elongation  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  contraction  in  its 
transverse  dimensions,  continues  in  strict  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
external  force,  until  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  when  both  the  longitudi- 
nal elongation  and  the  transverse  contraction  begin  to  increase  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  until  finally,  with  the  more  ductile  metals,  the  condition  of 
perfect  plasticity  is  reached,  and  the  body  elongates  under  a  constant 
force,  while  the  lateral  dimensions  reduce  more  and  more,  until  rupture 
finally  occimg. 

If  the  external  force  or  load,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  be  represented 
by  vertical  ordinates,  and  the  corresponding  elongations  be  represented  by 
horizontal  abscissae,  then  the  action  of  the  specimen  under  test  may  be 
indicated  by  what  is  known  as  a  stress-diagram,  the  vertical  coordinates 
representing  stress,  and  the  horizontal  coordinates  the  corresponding  defor- 
mations. In  Fig.  3  such  stress-diagrams  are  shown  for  zinc,  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel.  These  lie  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal 
axis.  If  the  same  materials  were  to  be  subjected  to  compressive  external 
forces,  corresponding  stress-diagrams  might  be  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  downward  and  to  the  left,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  below 
the  horizontal  axis. 
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In  Fig.  4  are  shown  portions  of  these  same  tensile  diagrams  with  the 
deformation  scale  largely  magnified,  so  as  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  curves  for  small  defonoations.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  diagram  for  zinc  is  curved  almost  from  the  begimiii^; 
the  diagram  for  cast  iron  is  strai^t  for  only  a  short  distance;  the  dit^rams 
for  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  strai^t  until  the  stress  has  reached  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strei^h.    The  diagrams  for  zinc  and  cast 
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FiQ.  3.— Typical  Streaa-disgraos  of  Rolled  Zinc,  Caat  Iron,  Wroug^  Iron,  uid  Steel  in 
Tension  and  CMnpression. 

iron  are  typical  for  materials  of  a  non-homogeneoua  nature.  Stone, 
brick,  cement,  concrete  and  some  of  the  brasses  and  bronzes  beiiave  in 
much  the  same  way,  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  Art.  272, 300,  516  and 
Ch.  XXVI.  Many  of  the  more  ductfle  metals  behave  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel;  when  the  point  of  plasticity 
is  reached  (Y.P.),  a  considerable  deformation  occurs  with  little  or  no 
increase  of  load,  thus  giving  a  horizontal  notch  in  the  curve. 

10.  The  Significant  Results  of  a  Tensile  Test. — There  are  five  signi- 
ficant results  of  a  tensile  test,  namely: 
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The  elastic  limit; 

The  modulus  of  elasticity; 

The  ultimate  strength; 

The  percentage  of  elongation; 

The  reduction  of  area  of  cross-section. 

11.  The  Elastic  Limit. — In  Art.  3,  the  elastic  limit  was  defined  as  the 
limit  of  unit  stress  below  which  the  material  would  fully  recover  its  form 
upon  removal  of  the.  load. 
Another    definition   is   com- 
monly employed,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  study  of 
stress  diagrams.    Under  this 
definition  the  elastic  limit  is 
the  limit  of  proportionality  of 
stress  and  deformation;  or  it 
is  the  unit  stress  on  the  dia- 
gram where  the  curve  departs 
from  a  straight  line.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that 
the  two  definitions  substan- 
tially correspond;  that  is  to 
say,  the  stress  at  which  the 
limit    of    proportionality    is 
reached    is    practically    the 
same  as  the  limit  of  stress  for 
complete  recovery  of  form. 
In  connection  with  the  study 

of  materials  from  the  usual  stati«  tests,  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  limit  of  proportionality  as  the  elastic  limit. 

In  the  case  of  such  materials  as  timber,  stone,  and  concrete,  the  true 
elastic  limit  is  very  low,  as  these  materials  will  show  a  small  set  for  very 
low  loads.  For  most  metals,  the  diagram  is  sensibly  straight  for  a  long 
distance,  and  the  true  elastic  limit  is  relatively  high.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  exact  point  of  departure  of  the  curve  from  a  straight  line  is 
difficult  to  determine,  and  its  location  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  precision  of  the  observations.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  point  which 
can  be  very  readily  determined.  On  this  account  it  is  customary  practice 
in  conunercial  testing  of  wrought  iron  and  structural  steel  to  determine 
the  point  where  the  deformation  increases  rapidly.  This  point  is  called 
the  yield  point.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  apparent  elastic  limit. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  elastic  limit  to  be  used  as 
such,  but  in  other  cases,  it  is  very  considerably  beyond  that  limit  and  should 
be  used  with  caution. 


.coos  .0010  .0015 

Uait  Elon^atloa 


FiQ.  4. — ^Typical  Tensile  Stress-diagrams  for  Rolled 
Zinc,  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to 
Enlarged  Scale 
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The  original  author  of  this  work  proposed  that,  in  view  of  the  dii 
of  determining  the  true  elastic  limit,  an  apparent  elastic  limit  be  tal 
the  point  on  the  stress  diagram  at  which  the  rate  of  deformation  is  50 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  origin.    Under  this  definition,  the  apparent 
limit  would  practically  correspond  to  the  yield  point  in  materials 
such  a  point  and  would  give  a  reasonable  value  for  such  materials  \ 
iron  or  hard  steel,  for  which  this  diagram  shows  a  very  gradual  cur 
away  from  the  straight  line.   Such  a  criterion  has  much  merit,  and 
accomplish  the  following  results: 

1.  It  would  always  fix  one  and  the  same  well-defined  point. 

2.  This  point  would  always  correspond  to  so  small  a  perman^ 


000.000 


160,000 
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Fig.  5. — Stress-diagram  of  Hard-drawn  »Steel  Wire.     {Tests  of  Metats, 


deformation  as  to  be,  for  many  practical  purposes,  the  true  el 

3.  It  is  equally  appUcable  to  all  kinds  of  tests,  whether  on 
or  on  finished  members  or  structures,  where  deformations  of  any  ] 
be  correctly  measured. 

While  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  rate  of  deformation  is 
arbitrary,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  fix  a  point  having  an  apprecu 
manent  set,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  fix  a  well-defined  point  on  i 
diagram. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  apparent  elastic  limit 
proposed  and  the  true  elastic  limit  and  yield  point. 

12.  The  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — The  modulus  of  elasticity  I's  fo 
dividing  any  stress  per  square  inch  below  the  elastic  limit  by  t 


r^i^j-  r  r^i  TXDER  rsysiL^  STSaSf  11 
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cated  by  the  untested  specimen  which  stands  on  the  left  side  of  each 
group.  The  specimen  next  adjoining  it  on  the  right  has  been  stretched 
to  the  limit  of  the  elongation  indicated  in  (a)  above,  or  until  there  is  an 
indication  of  a  local  reduction  of  area.  The  right-hand  specimen  in 
each  group  shows  the  local  elongation  and  reduction,  but  the  specimen 
has  been  removed  from  the  testing-machine  before  rupture  occurrred. 
The  middle  specimen  of  each  group  has  been  tested  to  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material,  since,  when  the  specimen  begins  to  reduce  locally,  the 
ultimate  strength  has  been  passed,  and  the  stress  diagram  begins  to  fall, 
or  it  is  developed  under  a  diminishing  load. 

By  the  amount,  therefore,  that  the  right-hand  specimen  in  each  of  these 
groups  is  longer  than  the  middle  specimen  of  the  group,  by  so  much  has 


Fio.  6. — Showing  the  Necking-down  Action  of  Steel  Bars  before  Rupture. 
(Tetmajer,  vol.  4.) 

the  length  been  increased  by  the  load  drawing  out  on  the  section  where 
failure  will  finally  occur.  The  first  elongation,  therefore,  is  that  portion 
which  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  specimen,  and  the  second  is  that 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  final  failure.  Both  of  these 
elongations  are,  however,  measured  and  included  in  the  total  elongation, 
from  which  the  percentage  of  elongation  is  determined.  The  total  elonga- 
tion is  obtained  after  rupture  has  occurred,  by  placing  the  two  ends  together 
and  measuring  the  distance  between  the  primitive  gauge-marks.  In  the 
case  of  specimens  having  shoulders  at  their  ends  the  gauge-marks  should 
be  at  least  I  in.  inside  of  the  shoulder,  since  the  metal  adjacent  to  the 
shoulder  does  not  elongate  fully,  because  of  the  strengthening  effect 
of  the  enlarged  cross-section  at  the  ends. 

It  will  at  once  be  apparent  from  a  study  of  these  specimens  that  the 
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(6)  elongation,  or  that  which  is  locally  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  final 
rupture,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  these  specimens;  whereas  the  (a)  elonga- 
tion, or  that  which  is  unifonnly  distributed  over  the  specimen,  is  always 
directly  proportional  to  the  length.  The  total  elongation  therefore,  will 
not  be  proportional  to  the  length.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of 
total  elongation  will  be  greater  for  the  short  specimen  than  for  the  long 
ones.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  using  standard  lengths  of  these  speci- 
mens when  the  percentage  of  elongation  is  to  be  found. 

The  percentage  of  elongation  is  the  result  which  indicates  the  ductihty 
of  the  material,  this  being  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the 
metals  used  in  structural  designing. 

16.  The  reduction  of  area  of  cross-section  is  found  by  determining  the 
area  of  the  broken  cross-section,  subtracting  this  from  the  original  area  of 
cross-section,  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the  original  area.  This  is 
not  so  important  an  indication  or  result  as  the  others  described  above, 
but  it  is  customary  to  determine  it,  and  to  add  it  to  the  record.  For 
the  ductile  metals  this  reduction  of  area  may  be  as  much  as  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  original  cross-section. 

16.  Failure  in  Tension. — Illustration  of  the  types  of  failure  common 
to  brittle  and  ductile  metals  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  6,  Chapter  III.  In- 
general,  for  ductile  homogeneous  materials  the  tensile  elastic  limit  is 
reached  when  the  shearing  stress  on  any  plane  through  the  bar  reaches 
the  shearing  elastic  limit.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  appearance 
of  fine  Unes  called  Luders  Unes  on  the  surface  making  angles  of  approxi- 
mately 45°  with  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  The  fracture  of  a  ductile  bar, 
like  soft  steel,  shows  a  full  cup  and  cone,  the  base  angle  of  the  latter 
also  being  about  45°.  In  the  medium  steels  the  cone  is  truncated,  showing 
that  the  failure  is  partly  shear  and  partly  tensile.  For  very  hard  steels 
and  other  brittle  materials  the  fracture  is  square  across,  showing  that 

failure  is  due  to  tension. 

p 
Since  the  unit  stress  in  shear  on  a  43®  plane  is  ^  it  follows  that  we  may 

expect  a  cone  or  truncated  cone  fracture  whenever  the  ultimate  shearing 
strength  is  less  than  half  of  the  true  tensile  strength  *    (i.e.,  tensile  load 

*  If  we  cut  an  oblique  section  through  a  bar  under  tension  or  compression  and  place 
upon  the  cut  section  equilibrating  forces  normal  and  tangential  to  it,  the  magnitude 
of  the  tangential  component  is  P  cos  d  and  the  intensity  of  shear  stress  is 

A  P 

8s  =  PcoB$-i—. — ,    or    Ss  =  —- sin  20; 
sm  d  2A 

where  P=end  load,  A  =  area  of  cross-section,  and  ^= inclination  of  cut  to  axis  of  bar. 

p 

5|= — ,  a  maximum  value  when  ^=45**. 
2A' 
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divided  by  minimum  area).    When  the  true  ultimate  tensile  strength 
is  less  than  twice  the  shearing  strength  a  square  break  will  obtain. 

Peculiarities  in  fracture  will  be  further  considered  under  tests  of 
various  materials. 


IftATBRIALS   UNDBR   COMPRESSIVE   STRESS 

17.  Two  Classes  of  Engineering  Materials. — Engineering  materials 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  according  to  their  manner  of  fail- 
ure in  compression. 

Plastic  or  viscous  materials  are  those  which  will  flow  without  showing 
any  other  indication  of  failure. 

Brittle  or  comminuible  materials  are  those  which  will  crush  to  a  powder, 
or  crumble  to  pieces,  or  fail  by  shearing  on  definite  angles  under  a  com- 
pressive load. 

In  the  former  class  are  such  materials  as  wrought  iron,  soft  and  medium 
steel,  the  alloys,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  the  like.  Of  the  latter  class  are 
cast  iron,  hard  or  tempered  steel,  brick,  stone,  cement,  etc.  The  laws  of 
failure  of  these  two  classes  are  very  different,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  discussed  separately. 

18.  Crushing  Strength  of  Plastic  or  Viscous  Materials. — ^There  is  nc 
such  thing  as  an  "  ultimate  strength,''  in  compression  of  a  plastic  body. 
There  is,  however,  a  definite  yield  point,  the  same  as  in  tension.  Beyond 
this  Umit  the  material  simply  spreads,  and  increases  the  area  of  its  cross- 
section  indefinitely  under  an  increasing  load,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Chaptei 
III.  This  elastic  limit  in  compression  for  wrought  iron  and  steel  is,  for- 
tunately, about  the  same  in  pounds  per  square  inch  as  the  elastic  limit  in 

tension.  It  is  not  customary,  therefore,  to  test  such  ma- 
terials in  compression,  but  to  assume  that  they  have  the 
same  elastic  limit  in  compression  which  they  are  found  tc 
have  in  tension. 

19.  The  Law  Governing  the  Strength  in  Conqiression 
of  a  Brittle  or  Comminuible  Material. — Experiments  show 
that  all  such  materials  when  subjected  to  a  compressive  load 
fail  by  shearing  on  certain  definite  angles.  The  resistance 
to  movement  along  these  angles  is  made  up  of  two  parts: 
first,  the  strength  of  the  material  to  resist  shearing;  and 
second,  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion  along  this  plane. 
The  siun  of  these  two  resistances  must  equal  the  shearing 
component  of  the  load  imposed  when  resolved  along  the 
shearing  plane.  To  find  what  this  angle  should  be,  we 
may  equate  the  two  resistances  here  described  with  the  shearing  force, 
and  find  the  angle  of  rupture,  the  determining  condition  being  that 
this  angle  shall  be  that  which  offers  the  least  total  resistance  to  failure 
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under  a  crushing  load.     This  angle  may  be  found  in  the  following 
manner: 

Let  iS« = shearing  strength  of  the  material  per  square  inch; 
il=area  of  prism=l  sq.in.; 
0= angle  of  rupture; 
/Sc= crushing  load  per  square  inch. 

The  tendency  to  shde  on  the  plane  of  rupture  is  Sc  sin  6. 
The  resistance  to  sliding  is  S,  sec  6+fSc  cos  6,  where  /  is  the  coefficient 
of  friction  =  tan  0,  where  0= angle  of  repose.    Hence,  at  failure, 

Sc  sin  e^Ss  sec  6+fSe  cob  0 (6) 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  rupture  will  be  such  as  to  cause  failure 
under  the  least  load;  hence  if  0  be  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  we 
shall  have  at  rupture 

^=  ~S,(cos2  ^-sin2  e+2f  sin  6  cos  ^) =0, 

or 

-        cos^  ^— sin^  6        cos  26  ,  «/»  /^ 

^         2  sm  ^  cos  d         sm  26  ^  ^ 

Whence,  since    /=tan  0,  we  have 

tan  «=  -cot  2^=  -tan  (90**- 2^)  =tan  (2^-90**), 
or 

«=2^-90**    and    ^=^5^=45°+| (8) 

That  is  to  say,  Ihe  angle  of  rupture  is  45**  plits  one  half  the  angle  of  repose. 
If  the  friction  had  been  omitted,  we  should  have  had 

Se  sin  6=Ss  sec  6;    whence    -rr—  — &  (cos^  ^— sin^  ^)=0; 

whence  cos^  6  =  Bin^  6,    or    ^=45° (9) 

It  has  been  customary  to  neglect  the  friction,  and  to  state  that  the 
planes  of  rupture  make  this  angle  of  45**  with  the  horizontal;  *  but  the 
actual  plane  of  rupture,  when  the  specimen  has  sufficient  height,  is  about 
55®  with  the  horizontal,  or  35**  from  the  direction  of  the  appUed  load.  (See 
Fig.  12,  Chapter  III,  showing  tests  on  sandstone  made  by  Prof.  Bauschin- 
ger.)    Mr.  Charles  Bouton  has  shown  t    that  the  theoretical  angle  of 

•  CouUmth  is  responsible  for  this  theory,  while  Navier  has  given  the  true  analysis. 
Most  writers,  including  Rankine,  have  followed  Coulomb,  however. 

t  In  a  thesis  for  the  degree  M.S.  at  Washington  University,  1981,  entitled  Theory 
tmd  Experiments  on  the  Laws  of  Crushing  Strength  of  Short  Prisms. 
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rupture  is  borne  out  in  practice  with  many  kinds  of  materials.  (See  Fig. 
13,  Chapter  III,  for  photographic  views  of  crushed  specimens  of  cast- 
iron  cyUnders  of  various  heights,  showing  angle  of  rupture.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Bouton's  determinations  ol 
the  theoretical  and  the  actual  values  of  this  angle: 


Material. 


"F."  cast  iron 

"  C.  W."  cast  iron 

Limestone 

Asphalt  paving  mixture 
Milwaukee  brick 


Number 

of 

Experiments. 


24 

24 

4 

3 

4 


Observed 

Angle 

of  Rupture. 

Observed 

Angle 
of  Repose. 

Theoretical 

Angle 
of  Rupture. 

e 

^ 

45° +|- 

54^8±o^2 

20°.  6 

55°.  3 

55  .OdzO  .2 

16  .9 

53°.  4 

62.2 

33  .4 

61   .7 

69.7 

27  .3 

58  .6 

58.2 

27  .0 

58  .5 

Differences. 


-0°.5 

+1  .6 
+0  .5 

+1  .1 
-0  .3 


The  "  F."  cast  iron  was  good  foundry  iron,  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  22,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  14,500,000 
lb.  per  square  inch;  the  "  C.  W."  iron  was  car-wheel  iron,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  20,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
6,500,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  former. 

20.  Relation  of  Crushing  Strength  to  Shearing  Strength. — ^To  show  the 
relation  of  the  crushing  strength  to  the  shearing  strength,  we  have,  from 
equation  (6)  in  the  previous  article. 


S,  =  ASc(sin  6  cos  d-f  cos^  6); 


also,  from  equation  (7), 


.  .  ^-        cos  20 

f=  —cot  20=  — : 


cos^  O—sin^  0 


sin  26         2  sin  6  cos  6  ' 


Substituting  this  value  of  /,  we  find 


o     Sc  cos  9    .^       .  ^ 

^*=  o     •      Q  =2Se  cot  e, 

2  sm  6 


(10) 


or 


Sc  =  2Ss  tan  0,       (11) 

This  relation  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Bouton  to  be  well  borne  out  in 
tests. 

21.  Column  Action. — If  the  length  of  a  compression  member  is  more 
than  ten  times  its  least  lateral  dimension  the  member  is  likely  to  bend  and 
the  intensity  of  stress  on  the  concave  side  of  it  will  be  augmented  by  the 
bending  stress  which  arises  from  the  eccentricity  of  the  load.  Strictly 
the  Uability  to  lateral  bending  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  column  to  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section 
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— ^the  slenderness  ratio.  In  the  short  columns,  where  the  slenderness  ratio 
is  less  than  125,  the  effect  of  the  lateral  bending  is  of  small  moment;  but 
in  long  columns  it  may  be  the  controlling  factor.  Other  factors  which  in- 
fluence column  action  are  the  condition  of  the  end?,  the  homogeneity  of 
the  member,  stiffness,  and  the  position  of  the  load  with  respect  to  the 
center  of  resistance  of  the  column. 

There  are  four  types  of  end  conditions  which  are  common:  Round 
end — the  end  is  free  to  rotate;  fixed  end — the  axis  of  the  column  has  a 
fixed  position  near  the  column  end;  square  end — end  of  column  and  abut- 
ting surface  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  pin  end — ^rotation  of  the  column 
end  is  permitted  in  one  plane  only.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  behavior  of  a 
colimm  under  these  different  end  conditions.  These  theoretical  conditions 
are  not  realized  in  practice.    In  the  round  and  pin-end  coliunns  friction 


w. 


EndB 


One  End  Round 
other  Fixed 


Square 
Enda 


Fig.  8. — Effects  of  Various  Types  of  End  Conditions  on  the  Bending  of  Columns. 

at  the  bearings  produces  restraint;  on  the  other  hand  no  support  is  suf- 
ficiently rigid  to  produce  a  fixed  end. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  conditions  at  the  ends,  regarding 
action  between  parts,  and  regarding  the  position  of  the  load  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  the  column,  theoretical  analyses  of  column  action  are  more 
or  less  rough  and  the  main  reliance  of  the  designer  is  the  information  gotten 
from  tests.  The  more  important  formulae  for  columns  under  axial  loading 
will  now  be  very  briefly  considered. 

Elder's  Formula. — For  straight  and  homogeneous  long  colunms  under 
axial  loading  a  rational  formula  is  that  derived  by  Euler 


P  ^  mE 
A 


{^ 


(12) 


where  P  =  critical  load  which  produces  failure  of  the  column  by  lateral 
bending.  il  =  area  of  cross-section,  m=a  constant  depending  on  and 
conditions  (theoretically  m='n^  for  round  ends,  Ar^  for  fixed  ends,  ancj 
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2.05ir^  for  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  round.  With  conditions  of  practice, 
m  =  2iT^  for  square  ends  and  IJr^  for  pin  ends),  £= modulus  of  elasticity 

and  -B^slendemess  ratio.    Difficulty  in  using  this  formula  arises  from  the 

fact  that  it  contains  no  term  related  to  the  strength  of  the  material. 

Since  it  considers  failure  due  to  lateral  flexure  only,  it  cannot  be  used  to 

p 

design  or  investigate  short  columns.    Whenever  the  value  of  -j  computed 

by  this  formula  exceeds  one-third  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of 
the  material  the  result  should  be  rejected  and  another  colunm  formula 
used.  (See  Straight  Line  Formula  and  Fig.  9).  Safe  loads  are  derived 
from  this  formula  by  dividing  P  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety. 

Rankine^s  FormiUa. — A  semi-rational  formula  which  holds  in  a  very 
rough  way  for  a  wide  range  of  slendemess  ratios  is 


P 

A 


S 


-(-T 


(13) 


where  P= ultimate  load,  A  =  area  of  cross-section,  S=the  ultimate  com- 
pressive strength  of  a  short  prism,  0  =  an  imperial  constant  depending 

upon  end  conditions  and  kind  of  material,   and  -  =  slenderness  ratio. 

Values  of  <t>  recommended  by  Merriman  are: 


Material. 


Timber. 


Cast  iron. 


Wrought  iron 


Steel 


Both  Ends 
Fixed. 

Both  Ends 
Round. 

One  End  Round, 
One  Fixed. 

1 

4 

1.95 

3000 

3000 

3000 

1 

4 

1.95 

5000 

5000 

5000 

1 

4 

1.95 

36000 

36000 

36000 

1 

4 

1.95 

25000 

25000 

25000 

Values  of  the  safe  load  are  obtained  by  dividing  P  by  a  proper  safety 
factor.  The  formula  cannot  be  used  to  investigate  the  unit  stress  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  column  when  the  load  is  within  the  elastic  limit  because 
<f>  and  S  are  usually  determined  from  rupture  tests. 

Straight  Line  Formula. — T.  H.  Johnson  worked  out  a  straight  line 
formula  which,  in  conjunction  with  Euler's  formula,  gives  results  approxi- 
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mating  the  breaking  values  gotten  by  Tetmajer  from  experiments  on 
medium  steel  struts.    The  formula  is 


P  I 


(14) 


Here  C=the  slope  of  the  tangent 
to    Euler's    curve    at   the    point 


where- 


-H: 


SmE/    ' 


A     3' 

P=the  ultimate 


a.|< 


load;  A  =area  of  cross-section;  S= 
ultimate  strength  of  short  prism; 

-=slendemess  ratio;    and  m^ir^. 

1 V  and  2^  for  round,  hinged 

and  flat  ends,  respectively.    Fig.  9 

shows  the  straight  Une  and  the  tangent  Euler  curve.    Johnson's  constants 

for  his  formula  are  given  below. 


Fig.  9. 


Kind  of  Column. 

S,  lb./in.« 

C.  lb./in.« 

Limit  of  — . 

r 

Wrought  iron: 
Flat  ends 

42,000 
42,000 
42,000 

52,500 
52,500 
52,500 

80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

5,400 

128 
157 
203 

179 
220 

284 

438 
537 
693 

• 

28 

218 

Hinged  ends 

178 

Round  ends 

138 

Structural  steel: 
Flat  ends 

195 

Hinged  endB 

159 

Round  ends 

123 

Cast  iron: 
Flat  ends 

122 

Hinged  ends 

99 

Round  ends 

77 

Oak: 
Flat  ends. . . ; 

128 

The  straight  line  type  of  colunm  formula  has,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, gained  considerable  favor  among  architects  and  engineers;  and 
many  such  formulae  are  found  in  specifications  and  in  the  building  laws  of 
our  cities. 

The  Parabolic  Formula. — From  a  thorough  study  of  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  tests  by  M.  Considdre  on  small  steel  bars,  from  tests 
by  Tetmajer  on  a  variety  of  steel  and  iron  sections  and  from  his  own  tests 
on  timber,  J.  B.  Johnson  concluded  that  the  strength  of  short  coliunns 
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was  limited  by  the  yield  point  of  the  material.*    He  proposed  the  follow- 
ing formula 

2-''-f(^T  •  •  • (1^ 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  which  is  tangent  to  Euler's  curve  if 

C  2  g 

f=  — ^.    The  ordinate  of  the  point  of  tangency  is  -^  and  the  corresponding 


abscissa 


issa  is  I 


2SJ 


.     In  the  above  expressions  P  =  ultimate  load;  -4= area 

of    cross-section:      Sy  compressive    yield-point;      -  =  slendemess    ratio; 

r 

m=1.67r2  and  2,5Tr^  for  columns  with  hinged  and  flat  ends,  respectively; 

and  -B  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  compressicn.     Constants  for  Johnson's 

parabolic  formula  follow.     For  rectangular  wooden  columns  the    (-1 

term  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  ( ;i )  ,  where  d  is  the  least  lateral  dimen- 
sion, and  /  is  also  modified.     Thus  for  white  oak  columns  with  flat  ends  the 

P  /  A2 

formula,  in  accordance  with  the  tabulated  values,  is  -j  =  3500— 0.8 Hi  . 

p 

In  designing,  the  values  of  j  should  be  divided  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety. 

0 

Formulae  of  the  parabolic  type  in  combination  with  the  proper  Euler 
formulae  appear  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  which  thus  far  have  been 
devised. 


Kind  of  Column. 


Mild  steel: 

Pin  ends 

Flat  ends 

Wrought  iron: 

Pin  ends 

Flat  ends 

White  pine: 

Flat  ends 

Short-leaf  yellow  pine: 

Flat  ends 

Long-leaf  yellow  pine : 

Flat  ends 

White  oak: 

Flat  ends 


S„.  lb./in.« 


42,000 
42,000 

34,000 
34,000 

2,500 

3,300 

4,000 

3,500 


/,  lb./in.« 


0.97 
0.62 

0.67 
0.43 

0.60 

0.70 

0.80 

0.80 


Limiting  — . 


150 
190 

170 
210 


Value  of  -T- 
a 


60 
60 
60 
60 


*  A  conclusion  which  the  results  of  recent  tests  on  large  columns  at  the  Biu^au 
of  Standards  Laboratory  reaffirms.  See  Engr.  News,  Vol.  75,  p.  190;  also  Vol.  76, 
pp.  49  and  81. 
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MATERIALS  UNDER  SHEARING  STRESS 

22.  Two  Manifestations  of  Shearing  Stress. — When  all  the  opposing 
external  forces  which  act  on  a  body  lie  in  one  plane,*  but  not  in  the  same 
Une,  the  resisting  stresses  are  those  of  simple  shear  and  cross-bending, 
without  torsional  stress. 

When  the  opposing  external  forces  do  not  he  in  one  plane  the  resisting 
stresses  are  those  of  torsional  shear,  with  or  without  cross-bending  and 
simple  shear. 

In  any  case  these  three  kinds  of  stress  are  determined  separately,  as 

follows: 

(a)  For  Parallel  External  Forces  in  One  Plane. — The  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  bending  (direct)  stresses  at  any  transverse  section  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  external  forces  on  either  side  of 
that  section  taken  about  the  neutral  axis  in  that  section. 

The  simple  shearing  stress  on  any  section  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sima 
of  the  toansverse  components  of  the  external  forces  on  either  side  of  that 
sectioE^ 

(6)  For  Parallel  External  Forces  Not  in  One  Plane, — First  replace  all 
the  forces  by  equal  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  by  couples  equal  in  value  in  each  case  to  the  force  multiplied  by 
its  displacement.  Then  the  moments  of  resistance  and  the  simple  shearing 
stresses  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
the  moment  of  torsion. 

The  torsional  moment  at  any  transverse  section  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  couples  of  the  displaced  forces,  acting  on  either 
side  of  the  transverse  section  in  question. 

(c)  For  Non-parallel  Forces  Acting  in  Any  Manner, — Resolve  all  forces 
into  horizontal  and  vertical  components  at  their  points  of  application,  and 
then  solve  for  bending  moments,  and  torsions  at  any  section  in  these 
two  planes. 

The  bending  moment  at  this  section  will  then  be  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  bending  moments  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  total  shear  will  also  be  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  primary  shears  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  total  moment  of  torsion  wall  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
moments  of  torsion  found  from  the  two  sets  of  forces. 

23.  Shearing  Stress  Due  to  Torsion. — In  a  solid  or  hollow  member 
of  circular  cross  section  the  twisting  moment  produces  shearing  deforma- 
tions which,  at  any  transverse  section,  vary  from  zero  at  the  axis  to  a 
maximum  on  the  surface.    If  the  member  is  not  deformed  beyond  its 

*  When  a  force  is  distributed  over  an  area  it  is  here  supposed  to  act  at  the  center 
(rf  gravity  of  these  force-elements. 
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elastic  limit  the  shearing  deformations  vary  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  cross-section,  consequently  the  intensity  of  stress  varies 
in  a  like  manner,  Fig.  10a. 
If  jS,  is  the  intensity  of 
stress  on  the  outer  fiber  of 
a  shaft  having  a  radius  r, 
the  moment  of  stress  on 
any  element  da  at  z  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  is  — da 

and  the  total  moment  of  all 
SJ 


stresses  i 


,  where  J  is 


Fio.  10.— The  Relation  of  Unit  Shear  Stress  to  Unit  the  polar  moment  of  inertia 
Deformation  in  a  Solid  Round  .Shaft  la).  Stresses  ^f  j^e  crosa-section  aboUt 
Within  Elastic  Limit  (6),  Overst  ruined.  ,,  .        ^,  .    ...  .  , 

the  axis.     1  his  le  the  resist- 
ing torsional  moment  and  must  equal  the  external  twisting  moment  M,,  or 


M, 


SJ 


(16) 


For  a  solid  round  shaft  J  =  \nr*,  and  for  a  hollow  shaft  with  inner  radius  ri, 

Formula  16  does  not  hold  exactly  for  sections  other  than  circular. 

For  other  sections  approximate  values  of  the  factor  -  may  be  computed 

from  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  Thus  for  a  square  shaft,  with 
sides  =d,  the  exact  analysis  gives  A/,  =  0.2083S(i^  which  is  about  5.9 
per  cent  greater  than  the  value  for  a  solid  round  shaft  of  diameter  d. 
For  a  sohd  elliptical  shaft  of  major  axis  a  and  minor  axis  6  the  exact 

value  for  M,  =  -rpS,aV^.    If  a  =  26  then  the  exact  value  of  M,  is  double 
16 

that  for  a  round  shaft  of  diameter  b.  Similarly  for  a  rectangular  shaft 
^^'"5 — \~rhi.'  where  a  is  the  length  of  the  long  side  and  6  the  length  of  the 
short  side.  The  greatest  intensity  of  stress  in  an  elliptical  or  rectangular 
shaft  occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  minor  axis. 

If  the  shaft  is  deformed  beyond  its  clastic  limit  the  shearing  defonna- 
tion  increases  approximately  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  axis 
but  the  intensity  of  stress  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  unit  shearing 
deformation,  Fig.  106.     Values  of  the  ultimate  shearing  stress  in  torsion 

cannot,  therefore,  bo  computed  from  S,=  —.-.      Upton*    has  made  a 
•  See  Malerials  of  Construction  by  Upton,  p.  52. 
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mathematical  analysis  by  which  the  true  intensity  of  shearing  stress  in  a 
soUd  round  shaft  may  be  gotten  as  follows:  In  Fig.  11  the  full-line  curve 
represents  the  relation  of  unit  stress  Sa  on  the  outside  fiber  to  the  unit 
deformation  of  the  same  fiber.  In  plotting  this  curve  S,  is  computed  by 
formula  16  and  e^  must  be  deter- 
mined from  experiment.  The  true 
stresses  are  represented  by  orcjinates 
to  the  dotted  line.  To  find  the  true 
stress  DB'  corresponding  to  a  unit 
shearing  deformation  on  the  surface 
=AD,  draw  BD  perpendicular  to 
AD,  prolong  the  tangent  at  B  until 
it  intersects  the  S,  axis  at  C;  then 
AC 


e,  OD  Oatalde  Fibec 


DB'^DB- 


For  ductile  ma- 


FiG.  11.— Method  of  Finding  True  Unit 
Shear  Stress  in  an  Overstrained  Solid 
**  Round  Shaft  (Upton). 

teriab  the  shearing  stress-deforma- 
tion curve  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  deformation  axis  at  the  maxi- 
mum &,  therefore  the  true  ultimate  shearing  stress  is 


S.'4^Jf=A77^. 

4     J  'T 


(17) 


For  hollow  shafts  of  ductile  material  in  which  the  thickness  is  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  outer  radius  the  intensity  of  shearing  stress  is  approximately 
uniform  throughout  the  cross-section  when  the  shaft  is  stressed  to  the 
ultimate,  therefore  the  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  is  approximately 

2Mt 


Ss  = 


7r(r+ri)2(r— ri) 


(18) 


24.  Shearing  Deformations. — As  shown  in  Art.  7,  a  shearing  action 
of  external  forces  results  in  angular  deformation  of  the  body.    In  the 

case  of  simple  shear,  or  where  the  forces 
lie  in  one  plane,  the  angular  deforma- 
\      tion  from  shear  is  very  small,  the  bending 
being  mostly  due  to  the    longitudinal 
deformations  resulting  in  the  direct  ten- 
sile and   compressive  resisting  stresses 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  neutral  plane 
respectively.  *   When  the  forces  do  not  lie 
in  one  plane,  or  when  there  is  a  moment  of 
torsion,  the  angular  deformation  gives  rise  to  a  twist  of  the  body  about  the 
longitudinal  axis.     Thus  in  Fig.  12  assume  the  solid  cylinder,  anchored  at  0, 
to  have  a  length  I  and  a  radius  r.    Let  the  torsional  moment  be  Pa=Mi. 

*  Shear  in  beams  will  be  discussed  in  Art.  28. 


Fig.  12. 
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Mr    2Pa 
Then  S,=  -j-  =— 3-    From  Fig.  12  it  appears  that  the  unit  shearing 

rd  S 

deformation  of  an  outside  fiber  €»  =  ^.    Also  from  Art.  7  €,=^,  therefore 

by  combining  these  three  equations  there  results 

«-0 m 

Here  0  is  expressed  in  radians.  To  obtain  the  angle  of  twist  in  degrees 
multiply  B  by  57.3.  Formula  19  holds  for  hollow  or  solid  round  shafts 
provided  the  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  does  not  exceed  the  elastic  limit. 

The  angle  of  twist  in  radians  for  a  square  shaft  of  side  d  is  ^  =  7.11  -^5-31, 

or  43  per  cent  more  than  B  for  a  solid  round  shaft.    For  an  elliptical 

section  B  = — ..^r    >  where  ^  is  in  radians.    A  is  the  area  of  cross-section, 

and  J  is  the  polar  moment  of  inertia.  This  is  also  an  approximate  formula 
for  the  twist  of  rectangular  shafts. 

The  fractiu*e  of  ductile  materials  under  torsion  is  generally  square 
across.  Wrought  iron  and  some  of  the  brasses  show  a  rope-like  twisting 
of  the  fibers  before  a  square  break  ensues.  Brittle  materials  like  cast  iron, 
stone,  brick  and  concrete  exhibit  a  helicoid  fracture.  These  substances 
being  weak  in  tension  really  fail  through  the  secondary  tensile  stresses 
which  are  produced  by  two  pairs  of  shearing  stresses  acting  in  planes 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  shaft.  One  of  these  pairs  of  forces  acts  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  elements;  the  other  pair  acts  parallel  to  the  ele- 
ments. Consequently  on  a  plane  at  45®  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  there 
is  produced  a  unit  tensile  stress  St  which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the 
shear  stress  S,  (Art.  7). 

MATERIALS  UNDER  CROSS  BENDING  STRESS 

26.  Fundamental  Principles. — When  a  member  is  bent  by  forces 
applied  transversely  with  respect  to  its  axis,  cross-bending  stresses  are 
produced.  The  simplest  system  of  forces  which  will  cause  such  stresses 
is  a  coplanar  parallel  system  acting  in  a  plane  containing  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  member.  Such  a  member  is  called  a  beam.  Frequently 
beams  are  horizontal,  the  loads  are  produced  by  gravity  pulls  on  suspended 
masses  and  the  supporting  forces  are  upward.  Under  the  action  of  these 
forces  the  beam  is  bent  and  observation  shows  that  the  fibers  on  its  con- 
vex surface  are  elongated,  those  on  its  concave  surface  are  shortened, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  plane  of  fibers  between  the  convex  and  con- 
cave surfaces  which  suffers  no  deformation.     This  plane  is  called  the  neutral 
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surface.  Hence  tension  exists  in  the  fibers  between  the  neutral  and  the 
convex  siufaces  and  compression  exists  in  the  fibers  between  the  neutral 
and  the  concave  siufaces  of  the  beam. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  beam  is  synmietrical,  initially  straight, 
homogeneous,  of  material  having 
equal  stiffness  in  tension  and  com- 
pression, that  it  is  not  stressed 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  by  the  loads, 
that  the  bending  is  slight,  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  external  forces  coin- 
cides with  a  plane  of  symmetry.  If 
the  beam  is  severed  transversely  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  that 
equilibrium  may  obtain,  to  place  a 
83rstem  of  forces  on  either  cut  surface 
similar  to  that  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  Fig.  13.  Then  from  the 
principles  of  Statics  we  know  that:  ^.^^   j^ 

1.  The  vertical  shear  V  Equals 

the  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  on  the  left  of  the  cut; 

2.  The  total  compression  C  equals  the  total  tension  T; 

3.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  on 
the  portion  shown  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moment  of  the  external 
forces  to  the  left  of  the  section. 

From  experimental  evidence  it  is  known  that  the  unit  deformations 
vary  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  neutral  surface,  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  stress  varies  in  Uke  manner. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  total  horizontal 

stress  on  the  cut  is  0=—  >^  yda,  where  S  is  the  unit  stress  on  the  extreme 

fiber  at  c  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  y  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  to  any  elementary  area  (Fig.  13)  and  the  summation  is  taken  for  the 

oitire  crofls-eection.    Since  —  is  finite  it  follows  that  >^  yda  —  0,  or  the  neu- 

tral  axis  must  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section. 

26.  Resisting  Moment  Equals  Bending  Moment. — Taking  moments 
of  the  stresses  about  the  trace  of  the  neutral  surface  (n— n)  and  using 

notation,  we  have  Mr  =  -  ^^  y^da  =  -/.    Since  the  resisting  moment 

{Mm)  equals  the  bending  moment  (M)  there  results 


M  =  — . 
c 


(20) 
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For  selecting  a  beam  to  carrying  a  given  loading  S  is  known  and  M  can  be 
computed  by  taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  forces  on  either 

side  of  the  dangerous  section,  therefore  -  may  be  ascertained  and  the 

c 

section  designed.  To  determine  the  safe  load  for  a  given  beam;  S,  / 
and  c  are  known  or  may  be  computed  and  M  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
unknown  load  which  can  then  be  found.  The  third  type  of  problem  con* 
sists  in  finding  the  unit  stress  at  a  certain  section  of  a  given  beam.  In 
this  problem  M  is  computed  for  the  given  section;  /  and  c  are  known  and 
S  can  be  determined. 

Values  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  resisting  moment  for  several 
common  beam  sections  appear  in  the  foUowini^  table. 


Form  of 
Cross-section. 


h 

r 

J. 


b 


r 


b' 


h 
1. 


Distance  of  Center 

of  Gravity,  or 

Neutral  Axis,  from 

the  Most  Distant 

Fiber. 


— c 


2 


2 


I* 


2 


2 


Moments  of  Inertia 

about  the  Center  of 

Gravity  of  the 

Section. 

=  / 


12 


64 


36 


12 


hh*-ib-n(h-20* 
12 


it'h^-\-t(b~t')ih+kf) 
t'h-\-t{b-t') 


b-[-2b'    h_ 
6+6'     3 


hh*-(b-n(h-t)* 


Ac^ 


r36-|-6'      (6-f2bn«] 
I     12         18(6+6')J 


Moment  of  Resistance  in  Terms 

of  the  Stress  in  the  Most 

Distant  Fiber. 


=  3f. 


81 
c 


6 


Sbd* 


32 


^m' 


6^2 


— Sd» 


hh*-ib'-nih-2i)*S 
6A 


57 
c 
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When  the  plane  of  the  loads  does  not  eontain  an  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  section^ 
then  the  neutral  axis  is  not  in  general  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  loads  and  the 
above  formulse  are  inexact.  In  such  cases  the  {Mindpal  axes  of  the  section  (see  Moment 
of  Inertia  in  Applied  Mechanics)  may  be  determined;  the  bending  moment  ia  resolved 
mto  the  planes  oi  these  axes;  and  the  unit  stress  on  a  given  fiber  is  found  by  adding 
algelHaically  the  stress  dueto  each  mcnnent  considered  separately.  In  finding  the  stress 
doe  to  a  component  moment,  the  neutral  plane  for  that  moment  is  the  plane  of  the 
principal  axis  perpendicular  to  that  mcMnent.  Thus  if  x  and  y  are  the  {Mincipal  axes 
of  the  section  and  the   2-axis  coincides  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of   the  beam, 


Where  Si  is  the  unit  stress  on  fiber  whose  coordinates  are  Xi  and  yi 


vith  lespect  to  the  principal  axes,  Mx  is  the  component  of  the  bending  moment  in  the 
x»-plane,  Mp  is  the  component  in  the  ys-plane,  Ix  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
paxis  and  Ip  about  the  y-axis. 

27.  Stresses  in  Overstressed  Beams. — ^The  flexure  formula  20  does 
not  hold  for  beams  of  materials  where  Ec  does  not  equal  Et  nor  for  beams 
stressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit.    In  the  latter  case  the  intensity  of  stress 


ia)  BENT  BEAM 

(5)  STRESS  OUORAMS  IN  TENSION  (T) 

in  compression  (c) 
Fig.  14. 

does  not  vary  as  the  distance  of  the  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis  but  follows 
the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  stress  ordinates  to  a  stress-diagram  in  which 
the  extreme  ordinate  represents  the  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  of  the  beam. 
If  the  ultimate  strengths  in  tension  and  compression  are  unequal,  the 
[tial  axis  will  shift  toward  the  stronger  side  of  the  beam  as  the  over- 
8tr  ig  proceeds.  Thus  the  stress  variation  in  a  beam  of  cast  iron,  which 
Duch  stronger  in  compression  than  in  tension,  is  illustrated  in  Fig  14. 

unit  deformation  (^)  of  the  outside  fiber  in  tension  (Fig.  14a)  corre- 

ids  to  a  unit  stress  St  in  the  stress  diagram  of  Fig.  146.    Similarly  Se 

the  bottom  fiber  and  the  unit  stresses  for  other  fibers  may  be  found, 
if  the  load  is  increased  until  St  equals  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the 

iron,  failure  begins.    Concrete,  brick,  and  stone  beams  fail  similarly; 

a  wooden  beam,  being  weaker  in  compression,  will  fail  first  in  com« 
3n. 

If  formula  20  be  applied  to  find  stresses  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  it 
lev        t  from  the  foregoing  that  the  results  will  be  fictitious.     In  general 

tralue  of  Sm,  fourd  when  Mm  is  the  maximum  moment,  will  lie  between 
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the  ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  for  the  material.  It  is 
called  the  modulus  of  rupture.  If  the  shape  and  size  of  specimen  is  main- 
tained approximately  constant,  the  modulus  of  rupture  furnishes  a  good 
index  of  the  strength  of  different  grades  of  material.    For  the  effect  of 

variations  in  form  on  the  modulus 
of  ruptiu*e  of  cast  iron  beams  see 
Art.  11. 

Upton  has  also  worked  out  the 
true  value  of  the  unit  stress  on  the 
extreme  fiber  of  an  overstressed  beam 
of  rectangular  cross-section.*  A 
curve  is  plotted  as  in  Fig.  15  between 
the  computed  stresses  on  the  extreme 
fiber  at  the  given  section  and  the 
unit  deformations  of  the  same  fiber. 


6  Cor  Oataide  Fiber 
Fig.   15.— Method  of  Finding  True  Unit 
Stress  in  an  Overstrained  Beam  (Upton). 


The  true  unit  stress  S'  corresponding  to  a  given  unit  deformation  OC 

OA 
is  CB'  =  CB — ^,  AB  being  tangent  to  the  curve  OEB  at  B.    Ordinates 

to  the  dotted  curve  EB'  represents  true  unit  stresses.  Use  of  the  above 
method  necessitates  measurement  of  the  deflection  and  calculation  of  the 
values  of  €,  or  direct  measurement  of  the  latter  which  is  cumbersome. 
For  ductile  materials  the  stress-deformation  curve  is  approximately  hori- 
zontal when  the  maximum  moment  (Mm)  is  imposed,  therefore  the  true 
stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  is  two-thirds  of  the  computed  stress  or 


S'm  =  « 


2MmC    4M« 


3    / 


b(P 


(22) 


28.  Variatioii  in  the  Intensity  of  Shearing  Stress  within  a  Beam. — 
If  a  rectangular  prism  be  cut  from  a  beam  and  the  forces  necessary  to 


•'Surfice 


Fig.  16. 

equilibrium  be  placed  on  the  cut  surfaces  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  the  occmrencJe 

of  a  horizontal  shearing  stress  acting  along  the  surface  which  parallels 

the  neutral  plane  is  noted.    We  shall  now  determine  the  average  f  inten- 

*  See  Materials  of  Constructionf  p.  78. 

t  The  intensity  of  shearing  stress  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  not  always  uniform  unl< 
the  cro6»-flection  is  rectangular. 
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of  shearing  stress  aSa.    Let  M  be  the  bending  moment  at  the  left 

the  notch,  M'  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  end,  S  and  S'  the 

esses  on  the  extreme  fibers  at  the  left  and  right  end  of  the  notch, 

)    vely,  C  the  total  stress  on  the  right  end,  C  the  total  stress  on  the 

of  notch,  b  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  notch,  and  /  the 

it  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  neutral  axis  n^n.    Then 


C^f^'yda    and    C'=^^'yda; 


[>re 


efore 


c     c 
SiMx 


Ar_M_dM 
I      I 


I  ' 


dM 


^"""dxTh^c^^'    Since  -^  =  7,  we  have 

^ibX\y^ 


& 


(23) 


hi  the  above  expression  2^  V^  ^^  ^^^  statical  moment  of  the  shaded 

in  Fig.  16  about  the  neutral  axis  n-^.    Since  it  can  easily  be  shown 

the  intensity  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  shearing  stresses  at  any 

in  a  beam  must  be  equal  to  produce  equilibrium  (see  Fig.  1),  it  fol- 

5  that  values  of  the  vertical  unit  shearing  stress  S,  may  also  be  gotten 

^formula  (23). 

For  a  rectangular  beam  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  at  any 

lon  varies,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  to  a  parabola,  from  zero 

tt  1     outside  fibers  to  a  maximum  at  the  neutral  axis.     For  such  beams 

naximum  value  of  the  horizontal  or  vertical  unit  shearing  stress  is 

'" m) 


2bd' 


Beam  uniformly  locuied 


e  b = the  breadth  and  d  the  depth 

i  the   cross-section.     That  is,  the 

'^yniim  intensity  is  f  of  the  mean 

y  of  shearing  stress.    Fig.  17 

s  how  the  total  shear  and  the 

ty  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  ^^^-  ^'^• 

3t      ing  stresses  vary  in  a  rectangular  beam  under  uniform  load. 
In  a  sohd  circular  section  the  maximum  intensity  of  shearing  stress 
{ of  the  mean  intensity. 
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For  Sin  I-beam  or  plate  girder  the  maximum  intensity  of  shear  stress  is 
practically  equal  to  the  total  shear  at  the  section  divided  by  the  area  of 
the  web. 

Shear  in  Wooden  Beams. — It  becomes  necessary  to  design  wooden 

beamd  for  horizontal  shear  when  the  safe  load  in  shear  is  less  than  the 

safe  load  in  bending.    This  condition  occurs  only  in  short  dee^  beams. 

Thus  for  a  uniformly  loaded  rectangular  beam  of  simple  span,  the  safe 

4Sb(P 
load  in  bending  is  Wb=    ^j     and  the  safe  load  in  shear  is  Wt^^SjJbd'    If 

S     S 
Wa  <  Wb,  then  must  -j  <  t-    When  the  load  is  concentrated  at  the  center, 

S     S 
if  W,<Wt,  then  must  -t<^j.    Here  S  and  Sh  are  the  allowable  imit 

a     M 

stresses  in  bending  and  horizontal  shear,  respectively,  and  b,  d  and  I  are 
the  breadth,  depth  and  length  of  the  beam  in  the  same  linear  units  as  iS  is 
expressed. 

29.  Deflection  of  Beams  Due  to  Bending  Moment. — Let  Fig.   18 

represent  a  portion  of  a  bent 
beam.  We  shall  now  derive  an 
expression  for  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture and  the  differential  equation 
by  which  the  deflection  of  the 
neutral  surface  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  axes  may  be  determined. 
The  elongation  of  the  lower  outer 
fiber  of  length  d/,  found  by  draw- 
ing ad  parallel  to  a'h\  is  hd.    The 

unit  elongation  is  -»  =  €  and  the 

unit  stress  in  the  fiber  is  S= cB.    From  the  similarity  of  triangles  oaa'  and 

T        C 

abd  we  have  ^  =  -17. 


Fig.  18. 


Therefore  r  =  - = -^.    Since  iS  =  -y-  we  have  finally 


r= 


From  calculus  r= 


1  + 


ll 


(25) 


Since  in  beams  the  curvature  is  slight 


(dj/\*  .  •  (Pv    1 

j^l    is  negligible  compared  to  I,  therefore  approximately  -r^  =  - 

stituting  in  (equation  25)  we  have 


Sub- 


eA-m. 


(26) 
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In  this  e        ion  one  must  know  the  relation  of  E,  I  and  M  to  the 

es  y  a       x.    Commonly  E  and  /  are  constants  and  M  can  be 

e  ^  in  1  of  the  variable  x.    The  first  integration  gives  the 

ec  (      »pe       t  tral  axis  with  respect  to  the  x-axis,  the 

VBtaod  mi  i       fun  t       equation  of  the  neutral  axis,  or  the 

<      ve,  1^     I  r  /  to  t      coordinate  axes. 

To  ilii  of  the  above  equation,  we  shall  determine  the 

b      a  with  an  end  load.  Fig.  19.    The  bending 
at        '  secti  knee  from  the  support  is  ^P(l^x);  hence 


(a) 


W 


EI^=-P{l-x); 


EI^=-Plx+^+c 


dx 


(c=0,  since  ;^=0  when  x=Oj; 


py  .P^ 


(c)     EJy= 2 — '""fi"'"**  1^1=0,  since  x=0  when  y-0]. 


Hie  defleetMMi  is  a  mftTinnim  when  x=L 


=/= 


PP 


zEr 


(27) 


t  fcH-  this  loading  is  a  maximum  at  the  support  and  equals  ^Pl. 


Via.  19. 


Fig.  2f). 


As  a 

fig.  20. 


iDostniticHi  consider  a  simple  beam  with  a  uniform  VfnA^ 
moment  equation  for  any  sectioD  x-distanoe  from  tbr;  k'ft 


»rtis^-  2  ' 


j^jihf  _wlx      IKE* 


e)     El^^ 


(e) 


dx       A         6  "^"^ 


[ 


$?=Owhenx=J: 
or  2 


.     c 


21  J' 


ix=0  »'beij  y«0     /.     -C;  '  0*, 
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The  maximum  deflection  is  found  by  substituting  x=2  "^  equation  /; 
therefore 

wP 
The  moment  for  this  loading  is  a  maximum  at  the  center  and  equals  -^. 

The  use  of  equation  (26)  becomes  more  tedious  when  the  bending 
moment  equation  is  a  discontinuous  function  of  x.  In  such  cases  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  elastic  curve  for  each 
portion  of  the  beam.  Elimination  of  the  constants  of  integration  is 
faciUtated  by  remembering  that  the  two  slope  equations  for  adjacent  por- 
tions of  the  beam  have  a  common  value  at  the  point  of  discontinuity; 
likewise  the  ordinate  equations  have  equal  values  at  this  point.  For  the 
solution  of  the  more  complicated  cases  the  student  is  referred  to  treatises 
on  Applied  Mechanics. 

Values  of  the  maximum  moments  and  deflections  for  other  beams 
under  common  types  of  loading  appear  in  Table  1. 

30.  Deflection  of  Beams  Due  to  Shear. — Besides  the  deflection  due 

to  bending  moment  there  is  a  very  slight  deflection  due  to  shear.    This  is 

of  importance  only  in  short  deep  beams  where  /<10d.    The  shearing 

deflection  may  be  closely  approxim-^.ted  by  equating  the  energy  stored 

by  the  fibers  in  the  beam  to  the  work  done  by  the  load  in  moving  through 

a  distance  equal  to  the  shearing  deflection.*    For  a  rectangular  cantilever 

6  PI 
with  an  end  load  (P)  the  shearing  deflection  is/,  =  ]r  prj-^]  for  a  rectangular 

3    PI 
simple  beam  with  a  load  (P)  at  the  middle  it  is/, =-77;  rm-    For  uniform 

lU  hgoa 

loads  equal  to  P  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  deflection  is  only  J  as 

much.    From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular 

KcP 
beam  due  to  shear  is  to  the  deflection  due  to  bending  as  -j^-  assuming 

p^  =  ^then  X =2  for  a  cantilever  with  an  end  load,  3  for  a  simple  beam 

with  a  center  load,  §  for  a  cantilever  with  a  uniform  load  and  1.6  for  a 
simple  beam  with  a  uniform  load. 

31.  Curved  Beams. — When  the  axis  of  a  homogeneous  beam  is  curved, 
bending  of  the  beam  produces  stresses  which  cannot  be  accurately  cal- 
culated by  the  formula  of  Art.  26.  If  the  axis  of  the  beam  lies  in  a  plane 
curve  which  cuts  the  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section  and  the  forces 
act  in  that  plane,  it  is  suflBciently  exact,  however,  to  assume  that  the 

*See  Morley's  Strength  ofMcUeridU,  p.  226. 
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TABLE  1.— MAXIMUM  MOMENTS  AND  DEFLECTIONS  FOR  BEAMS 


Method  of  Loadins. 


Max.  Moment,  M. 


M  = 


wl* 


«-? 


M 


Pab 


M'Pa 


Ri 
M 


ltd 
up 


fr>rz«0 


Af--f 


8 
9wP,  3/ 


PI 


8 


/ 


H^^'2 


wM  X  »  — 

2A  2 


Max.  Doflttotlon, /. 


/- 


8A7 


/- 


4HEI 


Pb 


forx-J>/3|a(2^-fa)) 


'-&'«'-•' 


if  a>()Al4l 


forx-OJ57« 
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total  deformations  vary  as  the  distances  of  the  fibers  from  the  neutr 

surface;  but  smce  the  fibers  are  of  unequal  length  the  unit  deformation 

hence  unit  stresses,  will  m 

so  vary.     As  a  result  i 

this  condition  the  neutr 

surface  does  not,  in  genen 

include  the  gravity  axis  ■ 

the  beam. 

Let  Fig.  21  represent 

small  portion    of    a    I 

beam.*     Consider  the  ei 

CD  fixed  and  suppose  A'. 

to  be  the  position  assumi 

by  AB  after  bending.    T% 

the    unit    deformation 

any  fiber  with  cross-secti' 

.    .          rrffl-rodfl        ,   ..          .^  _.           „     (r~rQ)EdB     _, 
da  18  f= T —  and  the  unit  stress  tE=- ^ .    The  position 

the  neutral  axis  is  obtained  by  equating  the  total  stress  on  the  crosB-secti 

f^      C"^r~ro)Ede,        .        Ed0   ,  ^  ,  .^ 

to  zero;    or  0=  I    r da;   aioce  —r-  does  not  equal  zero  but 

a  constant  for  any  given  section  we  have 


The  resiating  moment  ii 


Ede  r"(r-ro)'. 


I  J',' 


and  the  unit  stress  on  the  inner  fiber  due  to  a  bending  moment  M  is 
„-   fri-rojilf  ! 


F? 


Od  the  outer  fiber  it  is 


f;<^ia 


In  solving  equations  (29)  to  (32)  the  form  of  the  section  must  be  luu 
in  order  that  the  relation  of  rfa  to  r  may  be  properly  inserted  in  evaluas^ 


•The  proof  outlined  ia  more  completely  given  i 
Chapter  XVIII. 


Boyd's  Strength  of  MaOi 
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':=Lir  z 


:.:•-    rrasbft- 


1    I 
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Mi 


LL 


'I  r" 


^T^-T 
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i ! £ 


—  1  « 


f     _ 
J   ^ 


t-C'im,  - 


K  -  >» 


— 1_  _  iiJ? 


pjtten  from  *»  =— z-.  wnea  tae  cun^ure  k  ^oefcrp. 

'¥  rXTT  STRESS  BY  CURVED  BEAM  FORMULV  1>^  IXl  T  v<TUK^^S 
BY  STRAIGHT-BEAM  FORMULA  FOR  EXTREMK  KIKKK.^ 


RmcTJkS^tM. 


CmvLK, 


Concave. 


I  15 
1  29 
1.52 


CooTez. 

Con-'avf 

.87 

1.17 

.81 

1  33 

.73 

1  02 

i\»l\\»'\ 


.70 
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In  many  practical  problems  a  curved  beam  is  bent  by  forces  havin^ 
components  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  cross-section  of  the  membei 
In  such  cases  the  values  of  ro  do  not  indicate  the  position  of  the  trm 
neutral  surface,  but  the  position  which  it  would  occupy  if  bending  onl} 
obtained.  The  bending  moment  in  such  cases  is  computed  with  respect 
to  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  considered  anc 
includes  the  moments  of  all  forces  on  one  side  of  the  given  section.    T 

unit  stress  on  any  fiber  is  equal  to  the  bending  stress  computed  as  in 

p 
cated  above  plus  or  minus  -j. 

Example.    A  4-  by  2-m.  rectangular  bar  is  bent  in  an  elliptical  arc  and  loaded  oi 
either  end  with  axial  pulls  of  3000  lb.    The  center  of  gravity  of  the  remotest  section 
is  5  in.  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  pulls.    The  inner  radius  (n)  of  that  section  is  8 
and  the  outer  radius  (ri)  is  12  in.    Find  the  unit  sti'esses  ^Si'  and  St  on  the  inner  and  ou 
faces,  respectively.    Here  A=S  in.*, 

d  4  4. 

*'°",       ^^Hhd "0. 1761 X 2.3026 "l057"^-^^  ^'' 


6[/^^^^~^"°+ro»  log.  g]  =  -1.08  in.^ 


From  eq.  (31)     5i=^^:^  Lz^^^9^^s240  lb./in.« 

o  l.Uo 

&'=^-f5i=^ +3240 =3615  lb./in.»  tension. 

^               /ooN       o      12-9.865  (-5X3000)         oatimu  r    > 
From  eq.  (32)      S2  = j^ j-qo =  —2470  lb./m.« 

S2'  =  ^-|-52  =  +375-2470=2095  lb./in.«  compression. 

32.  Approximate  Determinatioii  of  the  Strength  of  Flat  Plates  under 

Normal  Forces.* — (a)  Flat  Circular  Plate  Supported  at  the  Circumference 

and  Uniformly  Loaded. — Assume  a  diametral  strip  1  in.  in  width  to  be  loaded 

over  its  full  width  at  the  ends,  but  the  loaded  surface  to  reduce  to  a  zero 

width  at  the  center,  this  load  to  be  it?  lb.  per  square  inch.    The  total  load 

tor 
on  the  strip  will  then  be  wr^  and  each  end  support  will  be  -^.    The  bending 

moment  at  the  center  will  be 

,,      icT       TIT  2      wr^  ,^^^ 

^°=T'-Tr='6- (33) 

*  These  proximate  solutions  are  ofTered  as  illustrative  of  simple  approximate  methods 
which  may  often  be  applied  to  very  complicated  problems  of  this  clas9. 
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[or  a  solid  rectangular  section  we  have 

Mo^iSbt^,    or,    for  6,  =1; 


=wl 


<=r^^, (35) 

I = thickness  of  plate  in  inches; 
r^ss radius  of  plate  in  inches; 

8 "=  stress  in  extreme  fiber  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
10= pressure  on  plate  in  poimds  per  square  inch. 

From  a  very  elaborate  analysis,  Prof.  Grashof  finds  for  this  case 


i 


=^Vil=0.91r^|. 


(6)  Square  Flat  Plate  Supported  at  the  Periphery  and  Uniformly  Loaded. 

—Since  the  comers  are  more  distant  from  the  center  and  therefore  carry  a 

less  proportion  of  the  load,  we  may  assume  that  the  opposite  sides  act  inde- 

idsntly,  so  far  as  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  is  concerned.    On 

5  assumption  the  plate  may  be  regarded  as  supported  at  two  sides  only 

and  loaded  with  one-half  the  actual  load,  whence  we  have 

Mo  =  ^wbP  =  lSbi^, (36) 

or  __ 

<  =  i>^  =  0.61Z^|, (37)r 

where  Z= length  of  one  side  of  the  square  plate. 

(c)  Same  Cases  when  the  Plates  are  Fixed  in  Position  at  Their  Periph- 
eriea. — Since  the  maximum  bending  moment  on  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends 
and  uniformly  loaded  is  only  |  that  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
siinilarly  loaded,  we  may  assume  the  same  relations  would  hold  here,  thus 
giving  for  a  circular  plate,  rigidly  held. 


5=3"^,    or    t 
For  a  square  plate,  rigidly  held. 


-4% (^' 


(d)  For  Elliptical  and  Rectangular  Plates. — Here  the  plate  fails  by 
cracking  along  its  greater  axis;  and  since  the  deflection  of  a  beam  for  a 
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given  load  is  as  the  cube  of  the  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  ends  cany  bi 
a  small  part  of  the  total  load.  Where  the  longer  axis  is  more  than  twi 
the  shorter  one,  we  may  neglect  these  end  bearings  entirely  when  we  have 
the  case  of  a  flat  plate  supported  at  two  opposite  sides,  which  then  becomes 
a  simple  beam:  and  this  is  the  proper  assumption  to  make  in  such  a  case. 
Makmg  this  assumption,  and  calling  b  the  smaller  dimension  of  the  open- 
ing, we  have  

S=4  72-»    or    <  =  2V"S (^^ 

Prof.  Bach  gives  for  this  case 

where  C  is  somewhere  between  f  and  1. 

When  the  longer  axis  is  about  IJ  timss  the  shorter,  as  is  common  with 

manhole-covers,  assume  that  f  of  the  total  load  is  carried  at  the  sides, 

thus  giving,  from  (41), 

o    3  3  ti;62            ^    Sb   fw  ,^^, 

«  =  4'4"F'     ^r    ^=4VS (^2) 

RESILIENCE 

33.  Resilience  Defined. — Resilience  is  the  work  which  a  body  can  do 
in  springing  back  after  a  deforming  force  has  been  removed.  Within  the 
elastic  limit  the  work  of  the  forces  deforming  the  body  equals  the  energy 
stored  in  the  body,  that  is,  it  equals  the  resilience.  If  a  body  is  stressed 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  some  of  the  work  of  the  forces  is  spent  in  perma- 
nently deforming  the  body  through  sliding  of  the  particles  over  one  another, 
thus  causing  a  loss  of  heat.  Under  the  latter  condition  the  resilience 
equals  that  portion  of  the  total  work  of  deformation  which  the  body  can 
give  back  upon  removal  of  the  forces. 

Since  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  distance 
through  which  the  application  point  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  force, 
we  find  the  work  of  deformation  by  multiplying  the  average  stress  by  the 
total  deformation.  Thus  the  work  of  deformation  (W)  equals  the  resili- 
ence (K)  for  any  unit  stress  (S)  which  is  within  the  elastic  limit  and  W  = 
K=\Pey  where  P  is  the  maximum  total  stress  and  e  the  corresponding 
deformation. 

If  in  the  stress-deformation  diagram  for  a  body  (Fig.  22)  the  total 
stresses  (P)  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  displacements  (e)  as  abscissae, 
then  the  work  of  deformation  {W)  equals  the  area  (measured  to  scales  of 
the  diagram)  between  the  curve  and  the  6-axis.  Within  the  elastic  limit 
the  resilience  also  is  measured  by  this  area.    When  the  elastic  limit  has 


vKtr-.rrvrr 


e—         '  if  jmrbLf.  i :    oe.    Tic   —     l^isaart  ■die  TegHwtpe 

□S  II    IjE.    —    "^    i 


Flfi   22. 


e     '  to  &  ' 

'A.  t        coTTCfpaaidiic  'x^  vrn 

in"        aica  oqsqkI^  a2>c  the  ^»°^Er 

throo^    fnctxm    ry   tit^   &:■=& 

tjj'.     The  t<il»2  woTL  -:c  ^diirz^h- 

i       to   Tuptaiv  if  cfic^  =&IJf-£  TJif- 

jfy  ofrvjivTt- 

If  the  permanegt  self  It^  ii^i  :c 
from  the  stic^-ajas  c^^Ks:e  : :  lie 
correspoDdinf;  streses — p-^."^, "  «r;i^ 
to  073',  ptgt"  equal  to  ^«'.  ?;■; . — ^ibs:: 
it  may  also  be  dbcnrn  tiit  the 
f<^owiiig  sets  ctf  areaf  are  eqTiiJ 
opiqio^ogidio.  op2(po  =  "??5V'.  c?*r?;^sy  =  ?;??J??ji^^?>5$s"^  "9*59950 
=94'g4(i»9*'-  Tber^ore  the  realierce  equiJf  the  work  of  the  eUstk 
deformations. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  resBence  commonhr  met:  reslience  of 
direct  stress,^  tensicn  cr  cc-mpression :  resUionce  of  crc«s!?-bendii^:  and 
resilience  of  twaon.  Valut-s  fcr  ihese  diiforent  kindi^  of  rc^lienw  will  now 
be  determined.  In  all  raivs  it  wfl]  tie  note»l  that  the  resilience  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  square  of  ihe  maximum  unit  5tr«s  dinded  by  the 

modulus  of  elasticity   (-f").  the  volume   .,4r.  and  a  coefGciont   which 

depends  upon  the  kind  of  sires?,  form  of  cross^ection  and  the  motlu^d 
of  loading. 

34.  Realience  of  Bodies  under  Direct  Stress. — Consider  a  honnHK-ne- 
ous  prism  of  uniform  cross-section  subjected  to  end  axial  pulls  or  pushes 

p 
which  are  slowly  increased  until  the  value  P  is  reached,   7  l>eing  less  than 


the  elastic  limit.     Then  the  total  elongatit 

1)  and  the  total  work  11%,  which  is  equal  to  the  resilience  A',  is  If, 
Therefore 


(43) 
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The  factor  x  -^,  where  Se  is  the  elastic  limit,  is  the  modulus  of  resHi- 

ence  for  a  material  under  the  direct  stress  considered. 

p 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  when  -j  exceeds  the  elastic  limit, 

the  resilience  may  be  computed  by  eq.  (43),  but  it  does  not  equal  the  work 
of  P  in  this  case.  The  latter  can  be  found  from  the  area  of  the  stress 
deformation  diagram  as  previously  indicated.  It  may  also  be  approxi- 
mated as  follows: 

For  ductile  materials  having  a  stress-diagram  like  mild  steel  (Fig.  3), 
the  energy  of  rupture  Kr  per  unit  of  volume  is  approximately 

For  materials  Uke  cast  iron  having  a  paraboUc  stress-diagram,  approxi- 
mately, 

Kr^lSmen. (45) 

In  the  above  Sy  and  Sm  are  the  unit  stresses  at  the  yield  point  and  maximum 
load,  respectively,  and  Cm  is  the  ultimate  unit  elongation. 

36.  Resilience  in  Cross-bending. — Consider  a  homogeneous  canti- 
lever beam  of  uniform  cross-section  with  an  end  load  which  is  gradually 
increased  until  it  reaches  the  value  P,  the  latter  being  of  such  value  that 
the  fibers  of  the  beam  are  not  stressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit.    The 

PP 
deflection  of  the  free  end  due  to  bending  is/=^^(eq.  27)  and  the  work 

1         P2p 
(Wp)  of  the  load  is  Wp  =  ^Pf,    Therefore  the  resilience  K  =  ^Pf=^rpj' 

Since  the  maximum  unit  stress,  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  support  is 

^    Pic        , 
iS=— F-  we  have 

6^c2      6£c2      bc'tJ    '^ ^^^^ 

Here  r= radius  of  gyration  and  the  other  symbols  are  in  accordance  with 
previous  notation.  The  result  in  eq.  (46)  also  holds  for  a  simple  beam 
loaded  at  the  middle. 

Eq.  (46)  does  not  hold  for  stresses  beyond  the  elastic  limit  because  the 
flexure  formula  no  longer  gives  the  true  value  of  S.    The  resilience  for  this 

case  may  be  computed  approximately  from  X  =  -^^n=,  where  Pi  is  the  maxi- 
mum  load. 
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For  beams  with  a  uniform  load  the  resilience  may  be  gotten  by 

K^^^jwdxy* (47) 

fere  w  is  the  load  per  unit  of  length,  y  is  the  deflection  at  any  point  and 
B  expressed  in  terms  of  ar,  and  the  limits  of  integration  include  the  entire 
a.     Thus  for  a  simple  beam  with  a  uniform  load 

Pot  the  value  of  y  in  the  above,  see  eq.  (/),  Art.  29.    Since  wl?— the 

resilience  in  terms  of  the  unit  stress  on  the  outside  fiber  at  the  center  of 
the  beam  is 

In  all  of  these  discussions  the  resilience  due  to  shear  has  been  neglected 
because  of  its  small  effect. 

36.  Resilience  in  Torsion. — Consider  a  homogeneous  circular  shaft 
held  at  one  end  and  twisted  by  a  couple,  the  magnitude  of  which  increases 
to  Pa  without  overstressing  the  shaft.     Evidently  the  work  of  the  couple 

I  is  }Pg=:— -.     Substituting  in  this  equation  d  =  -^y  Mt  =  —^-j  and  J  =  Ar{? 

—where  ro  =  polar  radius  of  gyration — we  have 

^    Pad     lro2&%,  ..^. 

1  &2 
For  a  solid  round  shaft  -K  =  -r  •4rAl, 

37.  Resilience  a  Measure  of  Shock  Resistance. — The  magnitude  or 
effect  of  a  blow,  or  of  a  falling  body,  is  measured  by  the  energy  stored 
in  the  moving  body  at  the  instant  of  impact.  In  the  case  of  a  body  which 
has  fallen  freely  in  space  under  the  action  of  gravity,  its  energy  is  Why 
where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  h  is  the  distance  through  which 
the  body  has  fallen  freely.     In  any  translation,  the  energy  of  the  body 

is  -— -,  where  v  is  the  velocity,  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity.     If  a 

moving  body,  as  a  falling  weight,  is  stopped  by  striking  a  fixed  solid  body, 
the  energy  of  the  moving  body  is  spent  in  one  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 


I 


*  An  alternative  method  of  computing  the  resilience  for  such  cases  is  afforded  by  the 

El' 
of  integration  cover  the  entire  beam. 


— dx  where  the  variables  are  expressed  in  terms  of  x  and   the  limits 
EI 
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(a)  In  deforming  the  moving  body  itself,  either  within  or  beyond  its 
elastic  limit. 

(b)  In  a  local  deformation  of  both  bodies  at  the  surface  of  contact, 
within  or  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

(c)  In  moving  the  fixed  body  as  a  whole,  with  an  accelerated  velocity, 
the  resistance  consisting  of  the  inertia  of  the  body. 

(d)  In  moving  the  fixed  body  against  its  external  supports  and  resist- 
ances. 

(c)  Finally,  in  deforming  the  fixed  body  as  a  whole  against  the  resist- 
ing stresses  developed  thereby. 

If  there  is  nearly  absolute  rigidity  in  all  parts  except  in  the  body 

struck  and  if  this  yields  only  as  a  whole  and  not  locally  at  the  point  of 

contact,  then  only  can  nearly  all  of  the  energy  of  the  moving  body  be 

absorbed  through  deformation  in  the  body  struck.    When  the  energy 

/  w\ 

of  the  striking  body  is  due  principally  to  its  mass  (measured  by  — j  and 

only  in  small  part  to  its  velocity  then  9C  per  cent  or  more  of  its  energy 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  body  struck. 

Assuming  that  all  the  energy  of  a  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  body  struck, 

then  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  work  of 
deformation  of  that  body  must  equal  the 
energy  of  the  blow.  Studies  of  the  relation- 
ships of  resistance  to  deformation  under 
impact,  where  the  unit  stresses  have  exceeded 
the  elastic  limit,  have,  in  general,  shown 
that  a  given  deformation  under  impact  is 
accompanied  by  a  higher  unit  stress  than  in 
a  static,  or  slowly  applied,  loading.  For  the 
tests  on  soft  iron  wire  illustrated  in  Fig.  23, 
the  work  of  deformation  in  impact,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  area  under  the  impact  stress- 
deformation  curve,  is  about  30  per  cent 
greater  than  the  corresponding  value  for 
static  stresses.  Likewise  Russell  *  foimd 
that  the  average  energy  of  rupture  of  cast- 
FiQ.  23. — Compaxison  of  Impact  iron  bars  tested  in  his  pendulum  impact 
and  Static  Stresses  when   the  machine  (Fig.  18,  Chapter  II)  was  about  44 

Deformations    are    the    Same.  ,  x      xu       au  r         a   

(Report  of  French  Com.,  Vol.  2,   P^'  <^°*  ^^^^^  **^*°  *?«  «"f ^^  ofrupture 
p  344 )  under  gradually  applied  loads.     When  the 

stresses  are  within  the  elastic  limit  it  has 
been  customary  to  assume  that  the  moduli  of  elasticity  for  static  loadings 
hold  for  impact.     It  has  also  been  customary  to  argue  from  the  above 

*  See  Trans.  A^n.  Soc.  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  39,  p.  246. 


0  .05  .10  .15  .20 

Proportlonato  Deformation  of  Wire 
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considerations  that  the  modulus  of  resilience  gotten  from  a  static  test  is 
a  measure  of  resistance  to  repeated  shocks  or  blows  and  that  the  total 
area  of  the  stress-diagram  (the  energy  of  rupture)  is  a  measure  of  resist- 
ance to  a  single  blow.  In  other  words  these  quantities  are  considered 
indexes  of  toughness.  That  these  conclusions  do  not  apply,  however,  to 
all  heat-treated  materials  is  evinced  by  the  behavior  of  burnt  steel.  This 
material  often  exhibits  about  as  high  energy  of  rupture  in  a  static  test 
as  properly  treated  material  but  is  far  less  tough.     (See  also  Art.  711.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  elastic  portions  of  impact  stress-defor- 
mation curves  for  oiu*  various  building  materials  is  badly  needed  in  order 
that  true  value  of  the  static  modulus  of  resilience  as  an  index  of  resist- 
ance to  repeated  shocks  may  be  ascertained. 

If  we  assmne  all  of  the  energy  of  the  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  body 
struck  and  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  independent  of  the  speed  of 
loading,  we  have  for  the  case  of  direct  stress  under  axial  elastic  impact 

W{h+e)=\^Al (50) 

Here  Tr= weight  falling,  A  =  distance  dropped,  6  =  maximum  deformation 
of  body  struck  (the  deformation  will  oscillate  from  a  maximum  to  a  mini- 
mum value  as  in  a  spring),  S  =  maximum  intensity  of  stress  corresponding 
to  deformation,  £  =  modulus  of  elasticity,  A  =  area  of  cross-section,  and 
2= length. 

Similarly  for  a  beam  under  impact  of  a  center  load  we  shall  have 

W{h+f)  =  '-'^'^Ai (51) 

• 

Qeiie  /=the  maximum  deflection  and  the  other  quantities  have  usual 

significance.    When  h  in  either  of  eqs.  (51)  or  (52)  is  zero,  namely  when 

the  load  is  suddenly  applied,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  maximum  intensity 

of  stress  is  twice  that  for  a  static  load,  W. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  deformation  of  a  bar  under  axial  elastic 

/      2h\  '^^ 
imp)act  is  given  by  6  =  e'+e'(  IH — 7-)    ,  where  e'  is  the  elonp;ation  due  to 

a  static  load  W  and  e  that  due  to  the  impact  load  W.     Similarly  for  trans- 

verse  impact  we  have  /=/'+/'(  I+77" )    »  where  /'  is  the  deflection  due  to 

static  W  and  /  that  due  to  impact  of  W, 
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MATERIALS  UNDER  COMBINED  STRESS 

38.  Direct  and  Bending  Stresses. — Consider  the  case  of 
beam  under  a  transverse  bending  moment  M  and  subjected  to  an  e 
end  load  P  lying  in  a  principal  axis,  Fig.  24,  for  example.    Coi 

PR.  ^         force  P  resolved  into 

1 i  ' 


I, 


— —  ^  -.  »  Neuu«|_  8arf»ce — 


i-f-h-i 


i 


Fig.  24. 


along  the  axis  of  the 
and  a  couple  Pe.    The 
unit  stress  on   the  exi 
fiber  at  the  danger  sect; 
given  by 


s=K±H^: 


Here  M  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  due  to  end  loading  (Pe 
transverse  loadings  taken  on  either  side  of  the  section,  /  is  the  mo 
of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  axis  1-1,  c  the  distance  froE 
to  the  fiber  considered,  A  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  Unless  the 
is  long,  deflection  affects  the  moment  arm  of  P  but  little  and  is,  1 
fore,  not  considered  in  computing  M, 

Equation  (52)  may  also  be  used  in  designing  short  columns  (  -< 

which  are  eccentrically  load.     It  then  reduces  to 


S 


Here  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  about  the  principal  axis  ^ 
is  normal  to  the  lever  arm  of  P. 

If  P  does  not  lie  on  a  principal  axis  eq.  (53)  does  not  hold.    Th( 
stress  on  any  fiber  is  then  given  by 


S 


=.^( 
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xxi  ,  yyi 


Where  xi  and  yi  are  the  coordinates  of  the  application  point  of  the  loa 
with  respect  to  the  principal  axes  (the  x-axis  and  the  2/-axes),  x  t 
are  the  coordinates  of  the  fiber  with  unit  stress  S,  Ix  and  ly  are  the 
cipal  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  x  and  y  axes,  respect 
Due  account  of  the  signs  of  XyXi^y  and  t/i  must  be  taken  in  using  eq. 
39.  Shears  and  Direct  Stress. — One  of  the  most  conunon  cas 
combined  stress  is  direct  stress  with  pairs  of  equal  shears  perpendi 
and  parallel  to  it.  Let  Fig.  25(a)  represent  the  side  elevation  < 
elementary  rectangular  parallelopiped,  the  thickness  perpendicular  t 
paper  being  unity  and  the  width  and  height  dx  and  dy^  respectively. 
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The  unit  deformation  in  the  direction  of  max.  Sn  will  be  incre 
by  the  lateral  deformation  of  min.  Sn  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  maximuir 

value  (see  Art.  5  and  6)  or  €»= — ^ — ^+X — ^— -^.    Where  €»  is  the  uni 

deformation  along  maximum  Sn  and  X  is  Poisson's  ratio.    Substituti 
values  of  Sn  from  eq.  (58)  and  changing  sign  of  min.  Sn,  there  results 


2E 
If  X=i,  a  fair  mean  for  metals,  then 


€,=;^(l-X)  +  (l+X)V'S.='+(|)' (59)-- 


For  analyzing  the  internal  stresses  in  beams  and  shafting  eq.  (57)  and 
(58)  are  much  used.  In  beams  the  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing 
stresses  provide  the  S,dx  and  S4y  forces  of  Fig.  25  and  the  flexure  stresses 
make  up  the  Sdy  forces.  In  horizontal  shafts  the  torsional  shears  in  planes 
tangent  to  the  sha,ft  provide  the  pairs  of  shearing  forces,  and  the  stresses 
due  to  bending  again  introduce  the  normal  forces.  In  vertical  shafts 
the  normal  stress  may  be  due  to  both  direct  stress  (from  the  weight  of  the 
shaft)  and  lateral  bending. 

40.  Biaxial    Loading. — Fig.   26  shows  an  elementary  parallelopiped 

of  unit  thickness  imder  two  pairs  of  mutually 
perpendicular  tensile  stresses.  The  foUowing 
analysis  with  proper  regard  to  sign  holds, 
in  general,  whether  both  pairs  of  stresses 
are  of  like  kind  or  not.  We  wish  to  find 
the  value  of  the  normal  (S„)  and  tangential 
(Sp)  unit  stresses  on  any  plane  such  as  AC. 
Resolving  Sdy  and  S'dx  parallel  to  AC  and 
perpendicular  to  it  and  substituting  sin  d 

=  -r^  and  cos  d=-r-  there  is  obtained 
dz  dz 

Sp  =  '^^sm2d, (61) 

Sn  =  S  sin^  d+S'  cos^  d (62) 

S—S' 
When  ^=45**  Sp  =  — ^ — .     Note,  however,  that  for  this  case  the  greatest 

value  of  Sp  =  —,  if  *S>&.     This  stress  occurs  in  a  plane  parallel  to  S' 

and  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  S.    S„  is  a  maximum  when  ^  =  90°  if 
S>S';  when^  =  0°if  S<S'. 
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E       (61)  and  (62)  are  of  value  in  determining  stresses  in  boiler  shells 

upes. 
4L  Conditions  Determining  Elastic  Break-down. — There  has  always 
1  much   perplexity  concerning  what  factors  determine  the  breaking 
D  of  a  metal  at  its  elastic  limit.    Broadly  speaking,  the  question  is, 

ailure  begin  when  a  certain  maximum  unit  stress  is  reached,  r^ard- 
)f  the  way  in  which  that  stress  is  produced,  or  does  it  commence  when 
mit  deformation  reaches  a  certain  maximum.     In  studying  these  prob- 

ycperimenters  *  have  placed  specimens  of  ductile  metals  imder  com- 
id  tension  and  torsion,  compression  and  torsion,  flexm-e  and  torsion, 
od  under  biaxial  loadings.    The  three  principal  theories  which  have 
een  advanced  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elastic    break-down    begins    when    the    maximum    nolmal    stress 
1^  reaches  a  certain  value — the  maximum  stress  theory; 

2.  Elastic  failure  begins  when  the  unit  deformation  (e,.)  in  the  direction 
il  the  maximum  normal  stress  reaches  a  certain  magnitude — the  maximum 
drain  theory; 

3.  Elastic  break-down  begins  when  the  maximum  shear  (Sp)  reaches 
a  certain  magnitude — the  maximum  shear  theory. 

Most  recent  experimenters  have  held  to  the  third  theory,  convinced 
that  a  ductile  material  under  direct  stresses,  or  direct  and  shear  stresses, 
suffers  elastic  break-down  when  some  plane  in  th(»  l)()dy  experiences  a  shear 
stress  equal  to  the  shearing  elastic  limit,  and  that  failure  ensues  when  the 
ultimate  shear  stress  is  imposed  on  some  plane  (see  Sp  of  formula  (57)  and 
discussion  in  Art.  40).  Becker,*  however,  from  a  ver>'  careful  set  of  tests 
on  thin  steel  tubes  under  biaxial  loading  has  shown  that  elastic  break- 
down will  ensue  if  the  maximum  unit  strain  exceeds  a  certain  value,  also 
if  the  maximum  unit  shear  stress  exceeds  the  shearing  elastic  hniit.     In  other 

words,  for  biaxial  loading  he  found  that  as  the  ratio  of  ^  was  increased  the 

elastic  limit  was  reached  as  soon  as  the  maximum  unit  strain  reached  a  cer- 

tain  value ;  when,  however,  as  ^  increased,  the  niaxinmni  *Sp  (  =  ^  if  *S >  S' ) 

reached  the  shearing  elastic  limit  before  the  maximum  unit  strain  €« 
reached  its  critical  value,  then  failure  was  conditioned  by  the  maxinmm 
shear    theory.      The   two   limiting    conditions    for    l)iaxial    tensions    are 

S      *Si'  1 

given    by    «»'  =  ;^~^^  ^'^^  *V  =  2*^,   where   €«'  =  maximum   unit  elastic 

deformation  which  material  can  withstand  and  Sp'  =  shearing  elastic 
limit. 

*  See  accounts  of  researches  by  J.  J.  Guest,  PhU.  Mag.,  July,  1900;  W.  A.  Scoble, 
Pka,  Mag.,  Vol.  12,  1906,  p.  5S3;  E.  S.  Hancock,  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  5,  p.  179;  Vol. 
6,  p.  295;  A.  J.  Becker,  Bulletin  So.  Ho,  Univ.  of  Illmois  Expt.  Sta.     Also  see  Art.  726. 
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That  the  theory  advanced  by  Becker  holds  for  brittle  materials  car 
be  asserted  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

For  the  present  it  seems  safe  in  desigmng  or  investigating  mem 
under  combined  stresses  to  determine  both  maximum  Sn  and  Sp 
see  that  neither  exceeds  the  respective  allowable  working  unit  st 
for  the  material. 


CHAPTER  II 
MACHINES  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR  MECHANICAL  TESTS 

TESTING    MACHINES 

42.  Definition. — Since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  break,  or 
/ren  deform  considerably  large  specimens  of  strong  material  by  the 
mposition  of  dead  weights,  a  mechanical  device  called  a  testing  machine 
is  employed  for  this  purpose.    A  testing  machine  may  be  said  to  consist 

a  base  or  frame  which  supports  the  crossheads  used  in  loading  the 
icimen,  a  means  for  applying  the  load,  and  a  device  for  measuring  it. 

Universal  Testing  Machines 

43.  Classes  of  Universal  Testing  Machines. — Universal  testing 
machines — those  in  which  tension,  compression  or  cross-bending  tests 
can  be  made — are  provided  with  at  least  one  fixed  crosshead  against 
which  the  specimen  rests  and  a  movable  crosshead  by  means  of  which 
the  specimen  is  deformed.  In  accordance  with  the  method  employed 
to  drive  the  movable  crosshead,  such  machines  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  hydrauUc  machines  and  screw-gear  machines.  In  American 
laboratories  most  of  the  testing  machines  of  less  than  600,000-lb.  capacity 
are  of  the  latter  type.  Many  of  the  larger  testing  machines,  however, 
are  of  the  hydraulic  type. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Emery  testing  machine,  which  belongs  in  a 
class  by  itself,  the  chief  advantages  of  hydraulic  testing  machines  are 
freedom  from  vibration  and  noise,  cheapness,  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tijn  and  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  testing  machines 
of  this  type  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  disadvantages:  leakage  of 
fluid,  variable  friction  at  the  stuffing  boxes  and  around  the  ram,  or  inac- 
curate means  of  measuring  fluid  pressures.  * 

In  American  screw-gear  testing  machines  the  load  is  generally  reduced 
by  a  system  of  compound  levers  and  weighed  by  balancing  with  a  poise 
which  is  moved  along  a  graduated  scalebcam.     In  general  these  machines 

*  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  600,000-lb.  universal  hydraulic  testing  machine 
designed  and  erected  ))y  the  instructional  stafiF.  As  a  result  of  calibrations  the  probable 
e.ror  of  results  gotten  from  this  mivchine  is  not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  for  loads  above 
50,000  lb.  The  machine  cost  S3.500.  (See  Pror.  of  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  MalerialSy  VoL 
10,  p.  551.) 
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may  be  made  very  sensitive  and  accurate,  but  when  built  in  large  capaci 
ties  are  more  expensive  than  those  of  the  hydraulic  type.     Owing  tc 
the  vibration  and  noise  produced  by  the  driving  mechanism  employed  - 
in  screw-gear  machines,  hand  power  is  necessitated  when  very  sensitive ., 
apparatus  is  used  to  measure  deformations.  ^ 

Testing  machines  are  often  called  horizontal  or  vertical  in  accordance 
with  the  position  in  which  a  tension  or  compression  specimen  is  held. 
The  advantage  of  the  former  type  lies  in  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  of 
machine  and  specimen.  In  vertical  testing  machines,  however,  lateral 
bending  due  to  the  weight  of  the  specimen  is  obviated. 

44.*  General  Conditions  which  Should  Obtainin  Universal  Machines. — 
The  following  considerations  apply  to  testing  machines  in  general : 

1..  The  weighing  apparatus  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  loading 
apparatus,  the  former  usually  being  fixed  and  the  latter  movable. 

2.  In  lever  machines  the  length  of  the  knife-edges  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  maximum  loads  in  order  not  to  be  crushed  down,  and  they  should  be 
so  placed  that  all  will  receive  their  share  of  the  load.  .  They  must  also  be  so 
mounted  as  not  to  change  the  leverage  by  any  reaction  displacement  which 
may  occur.  To  insure  this,  the  knife-edges  must  be  attached  to  the 
levers,  and  the  bearings  to  the  platform.  Clearance  between  knife-edge 
bearings  and  levers  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  against  frictional 
resistances,  which  greatly  impair  sensitiveness. 

3.  The  knife-edges  and  bearings  of  any  beam  must  lie  in  the  same 
straight  line,  and  this  line  should  he  in  the  gravity  axis  of  th  beam  and  its 
rigid  attachments.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  weighing-beam 
itself,  so  that  its  vertical  angular  movement  may  not  disturb  the  counter- 
balancing. If  the  poise  is  moved  by  a  cord  over  a  pair  of  pulleys,  this 
cord  should  be  attached  to  the  poise-hanger  in  this  same  axial  Une,  so 
that  the  pulling  of  the  poise  may  not  supply  a  leverage  on  the  beam  to 
raise  or  lower  it. 

4.  Manometer  machines  have  many  peculiar  errors.  For  example, 
any  air-bubble  in  the  indicating  liquid  vitiates  the  results  by  its  own 
change  in  volume  under  pressure.  Again,  the  exact  area  of  surface  sub- 
jected to  pressure  is  always  uncertain. 

5.  The  weighing  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily 
verified  by  the  imposition  of  known  weights,  and  the  parts  should  be  open 
to  inspection  and  easily  repaired  and  kept  in  order. 

6.  A  precision  of  1  in  250  has  been  considered  sufficient.*  This  is  a 
proportional  error  of  0.4  of  1  per  cent.  Also,  the  imposition  of  a  load 
equal  to  onc-two-hundred-fiftieth  of  that  on  the  machine  should  produce 
an  appreciable  indication  on  the  weighing  device. 

*  This  standard  is  given  by  the  French  Commission  and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Am,  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials  (see  SlandardSy  1916). 
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".  The  loading  should  proceed  uradually  and  uniformly,  and  not  by 
iden  increments  as  by  large  punip-puLsations,  or  by  the  adding  of 
enreights  by  hand  to  the  weighing-bcain.  The  rate  of  loading  should 
©be  under  perfect  control. 

8.  The  machine  should  be  so  consti-uclt;d  as  to  permit  the  free  use  of 
filiaaoes  for  measuring  distortion  of  the  specimen  by  some  suitable 
rvice, 

9.  For  compression  tests  the  speeds  of  the  pulling  head  should  not 
taver  one-tenth  or  one-twentioth  of  an  inch  per  niin. 


Fig.  1.— Olscn'rt  Aiitoniiilir  rniv.Ts:il  TvM\t,,i  M;tc>l,Lric  uilli  iJirct  M<i(c)r  Driv.'. 

10.  The  axes  of  (he  j;uvs  ii>  ll.c  crus^lii-^ids  of  Uv  machine  should  l)e 
so  placed  that  they  will  rcrnjiin  in  line  tlinuighout  any  test  provided 
that  the  specimen  is  pr(ii»erly  n'lilercd  in  tlicni. 

11.  There  must  1«!  no  twisting  or  rocking  of  (he  movable  head  wlii-n  in 
motion. 

46.  Olsen  Testing  Machines.— Tlui  Olscn  scicw-^cnr  machine  shown 
n  Fig.  1,  afTords  a  s<""l  illuslralinn  of  tin-  universal  miichineri  common 
:o  American  laboratories.  .Mai-liiiii's  similar  to  this  an-  built  in  capaci- 
ics  from  30,000  to  100,1)1)0  11..;  ollic-rs  cmbo'lyinf:  similar  principles  are 
built  in  capacities  tip  to  I,01)0,OOI»  lb.  Power  is  applied  to  the  machine 
illustrated  through  a  din^t  cnnnecled  iimlc.r  ai  tachod  in  tbc  rear  as  shown. 
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The  main  shaft  (1)  transmits  power  to  the  gear  (2)  which,  through 
shaft  and  system  of  gearing,  rotates  four  straining  nuts.     Each  of  th 
straining  nuta  lieara  against  the  undersido  of  the  bed  pla(e  of  the  machi 
(9)  and  revolves  about    one    of    the    four  vertical    sci-cws    which    an 
ri(pdly  fastened  to  the  pulling  head  (5).      In  ths  manner  an  upward  ot* 
downward  translation  may  Ijc  imparted  to  the  screws  and  pulling  head.e ' 
A  wide  range  in  the  rate  of  mo-v 
^ —  ■  I      tion  of  the  pulhng  head   may  be:- 

^r  fr^^^n  secured  by  means  of  the  clutch 

W'm         11  I'-vers    (3)    and    (4).     The    pull 

■     U^         1]  on  the  specimen   (6),   which    is 

^L   D         H  held    in    the  jaws  of  the  cross- 

^■1         I  I      heads    by     means    of    grooved 

^Bl    I    I  wedges  or  hners,  is  transmitted 

^^     ■•^■1  ^^^^^^^_.        downward  through  the  four  cast- 

iron  columns  (7)  to  the  weighing 
table  (8).  The  reaction  of  the 
straining  nuts  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  screws  produces  an  equal 
upward  force  beneath  the  bed 
plate  (9).  The  weighing  table 
is  supported  on  knife-edges  fas- 
tened in  the  compound  levers 
(10)  and  (II),  which  in  turn  are 
pivoted  on  pedestals  formed  on 
the  bed  plate  (9);  a  closed  cir- 
cuit of  forces  is  thus  produced. 
The  force  on  the  weighing  table 
is  reduced  by  the  levers  (10), 
(11),  (12)  and  balanced  by  the 
poise  (13)  on  the  scalebeam. 
The  poise  (13)  is  driven  by  a 
screw  running  along  the  top  of 
the  scaleljcam.  The  operator 
may  drive  the  poise  by  hand 
through  the  wheel  (14)  or  the 
motion  of  the  poise  may  be  automatically  controlled  by  the  variable 
speed  cone  drive  (15)  which  is  connected  to  the  driving  mechanism 
on  the  machine  and  drives  the  poise  to  the  right  as  long  as  the 
scalebeam  is  up.  When  the  beam  drops  an  electric  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  poise  stops.  The  load  in  tho\isand-poun<l  units  or  multiples 
thereof  may  l>e  gotten  from  the  graduations  on  the  scale  beam.  Inter- 
mediate values  of  the  load  are  read  on  the  dial  (16)  which  is  driven  by 


Fm.  2.— A  I0,iKJO-lb.  Wire-testing  Machine 
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It  9cnw  actuating  tbe  poide.     Wlieti  n  ^^pefiiiirii  breaks  some  means 

a  be  pro\'ided  for  (lisa|>atinft  the  storeil  oiiei^-  or  ^rious  tnjurj-  may 

kdone  to  the  knife-edges.     Such  dissipation  of  cnergj-  is  iitten  accom- 

1  by  pro\-iding  long  bolts  etjuippcHl  with  cushion-seiitwi  nuts  called 

|mil  buffers  (17). 

Compression  tests  are  mad;?  by  attui'liiiig  a  compn.<»ision-bluck  to 
lie  loirer  side  of  tbe  movable  crosshead,  and  inserting  the  ^[tocimen 
liitveeD  it  and  the  weighing  table  (S). 

The  machine  is  airaiigitl  fur  (■rot!s-l)ri'akiiig  ti-sts  by  placinjc  end 
Ihvings  on  the  weighii^  table  (.or  on  an  l-lH'um  tv^i^ling  on  this  table 


Fig.  3.— .\  1\i,-.wirc\v  T 


TfstiiiE  M;ii' 


if  the  sppcimon  is  loriK),  ;iiiil  atlachiriu  a  knifo-edpo  licaring  to  the  under 
side  of  the  moving  ci-osshcad. 

For  tosling  small  s|TC(iiiK'iis  hand  [Ktivfr  inacliincs  of  the  lyix*  shown 
in  Fig.  2  have  prtiven  vciv  seivif cable.  The.'^e  machines  are  made  in 
capacities  ranfiinc  from  lO.lHHI  (o  20.()(X)  lb. 

46.  Riehle  Testing  Machines. — An  e(in:ill>-  well-known  Am<'ri<'an  typo 
of  testing  machine  is  tbiit  maniifiietureii  by  I'ieble  Ritjs.  Fig.  3  illus- 
trates a  two-screw,  H)(),(Hll)-Ui.  iuitdiiiatie  and  autographic  Riehl*^  mii- 
versal  testing  maebine.  The  main  difference  in  Olsen  and  Hieble  testing 
machines  lies  in  the  method  of  moving  the  pulling  head.     In  the  Riehl4 
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type  the  screws  revolve  in  nuts  in  the  pulling  head.    The  main  adva] 
claimed  for  a  two-screw  machine  is  the  accessibility  of  the  sp<    i. 
This  advantage  is  partially  offset  by  the  care  which  must  be  es 
in  centering  compression  or  transverse  specimens  to  avoid  bendi 
screws. 

47.  The  Emery  Testing  Machine. — The  Emery  method  of  weigl 
loads  is  generally  considered  the  most  sensitive  yet  devised. 

The  essential  principle  of  this  machine  consists  in  a  means  of  tr 
mitting  a  definite  percentage  of  the  force  applied  to  the  specimei 
the  scale  beams,  and  there  weighing  it  accurately,  without  any  fric 
whatever  in  the  receiving,  transmitting,  or  weighing  parts.     Hence  ^ 
very  small  increment  of  the  force  applied  is  weighed  with  equal  ai 
racy,  whether  this  increment  is  added  to  a  great  or  to  a  small  previc 
load.*    This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  leverage  and  throu 
the  use  of  pteel  plate  fulcra  instead  of  knife-edges.     Thus,  in  Fig. 


Fig.  4. — A  Schematic  Drawing  Showing  a  Side  Elevation  of  an  Emery  Testing  MacliiDi 


which  is  merely  a  schematic  drawing,  the  load  from  the  ram  (1)  is  tra 
mitted  through  the  specimen  (2)  to  the  yoke  (4),  which  rests  agai 
the  hydraulic  support  (5).  A  pressure  of  equal  intensity  to  that  pro 
duced  upon  the  liquid  in  the  hydraulic  support  is  transmitted  to  tht 
hydraulic  chamber.  In  principle,  an  hydraulic  support  or  chamber  con 
sists  of  a  very  strong  shallow  metal  cylinder  covered  by  a  thin  diaphragn 
or  of  a  plate  with  a  thin  diaphragm  around  the  edge.  The  diaphragn 
permits  a  slight  movement  of  the  cover  without  leakage  of  the  fluid 
The  total  force  acting  against  the  top  of  the  chamber  (7)  is  to  the  forc( 
in  the  specimen  as  the  effective  area  of  the  chamber  top  is  to  the  effective 
area  of  the  hydraulic  support.  The  force  on  the  chamber  top  is  bal- 
anced by  levers  articulating  elastically  about  thin  steel  plate  fulcra  (8] 

i  *  When  the  first  machine  was  tested,  a  steel  bar  5  in.  in  diameter  was  first  broker 
imder  a  load  of  722,800  lb.,  and  then  a  single  horse-hair  was  tested,  and  the  machine 
gave  the  strength  (16  oz.)  of  this  as  accurately  as  a  small  spring-balance  which  wa« 
used  for  a  check.     Rep.  U.  S,  Test  Board,  Vol.  2,  p.  1. 
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imum  available  height  is  8  in.     Hapid  adjust iiii'iit  of  the  laia 
tiwured  by  the  lever  at  the  left.     The  extensible  lever  iit   llie 


Fig.  5— a  30-ton  Hydmulic  F 
Crushing  Small  Cubes  <iS  Con 
Stone. 


Fl(l/U.      Thr    I..ilUf.s 


ry  of  Ihi-  f.  H.  liiirc 


,1.      I...r-;itcd    . 

■'landiiitJs. 


insd  to  load  tho  .ipocimen.     The  totiil  wcifjlit  of  the  pn'ss 
Press3S  of  this  typt!  im-  especially  adapted  fur  work  in  the  field 
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L  The  World's  Largest  Testing  Machine. — In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the 
J,OJO-lb.  compression  machine  built  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co,  for  the 
Durg  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.     This  machine 
?  present  condition  can  be  used  to  test  siKH-imens  k*ss  than  25  ft. 
ud  4  by  4  ft.  square  within  the  capacitj'  of  th(?  machine.     The 
crews  are  each  13^  in.  in  diameter.     Connected  to  the  screws  by 
wwer-driven  nuts  is  the  adjustable  upper  head,  weighing  30  tons. 
lerical-seated  lower  head  of  the  same  weight  is  mounted  upx)n 
md  of  the  ram  of  a  huge  hydrauUc  press,  not  shown  in  the  illus- 
I.    To  obviate  uncertainty  regarding  frictional  forces,  the  packing 
)yed  in  this  ram  is  so  designed  that  these  forces  will  var>'  dinn-tly 
the  pressure,  a  condition  for  which  due  allowance  is  made  in  the 
ration.     The  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure  in  the  ram  is  transferred 
I  smaller  hydraulic  chamber  which  is  sealed  with  a  diaphragm  and 
lorted    on    the    pump    well.      The   pressure   on    the    diaphragm    is 
aced  through  the  lever  system  and  screw-driven  poise.     The  scale- 
am  is  graduated  to  read  loads  on  the  s[K*cim(»n  up  to  2,0(X),000  lb, 
rectly,  and  with  end  weights  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.     Fluid 
.■^sure  is  suppUed  to  the  ram  by  means  of  a  triple-plungcT  varia]>le- 
roke  pump  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  variable-speed  motor.     This  comlnna- 
ion  makes  possible  a  considerable  range  in  the  s[)ee(l  of  the  lower  head 
•f  the  testing  machine  when  desired.     An  air  reservoir  inserted  in  the 
•apply  line  leading  from  the  pump  to  the  ram  reduces  the  eflfects  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  pump.* 

Traxsvkrse  Tksting  Machines 

51.  General  Remarks  on  Transverse  Testing  Machines. — On  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  testing  done  u])()n  l)eanis,  it  is  often  convenient 
to  have  machines  espc^cially  adapted  for  transvcMse  teslnijr;. 

The  main  conditions,  other  than  those  pr(^viously  mentioned  in 
A-r.  4-1,  which  should  \ye  fulfilled  by  a  tniiisverse  testinjz:  machine  are: 

1.  The  parts  of  the  machine  should  be  surhciently  rigid  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  knife-<Mlges  supporthig  the  beam  and  the  bottom  of  the  load- 
ing knife-edge  will  remain  fK^pendicular  to  the  sides  of  the*  beam  through- 
out the  test. 

2.  Tb?  supporting  and  loading  knife-edges  should,  if  necessary,  bear 
upon  auxiliary  plates  to  prevent  indentation.  Also,  these  knife-edges 
shouUl  be  so  arranged  that  longitudinal  tension  in  the  specimen  due 
to  th(»ir  ritijidity  is  obviated.     (See  Art.  74.) 

3.  Th(»  machine*  should  be  equipped  with  a  variety  of  sk)w  speeds 
by  which  k)a(ls  may  be  uniformly  ap])lied  to  the  specimen  at  a  rate 
which  will  permit  tlie  nc^cc^ssary  ol)S(M'vati()ns  to  be  made. 

*  This  machine  i.s  described  in  the  Erifj.  Record,  Sept.  28,  1912,  p.  353. 


.Johnson  «B«^ 

...:,v.  the  v>\ 
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1  to  measure  the  movement  of  the  center  bearing  with  respect 

aid  supports.    If  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  crushing  at  the 

rfaces,  the  deflection  will  be  equal  to  the  movement  registered 

micrometer-Bcrew. 

her  form  of  transverse  testing  machine,  much  used  in  foundry 

,  is  that  shown 'in  Fig.  9.     In  this  machine  the  deflection  is  indi- 

DD  the  graduated  arc  by  means  of  an  ingenious  lever  system  not 


Yia.  9. — Cro88-bendiiiB  Testing-machine  for  Cast  Iron,     Dcflei 


'tly  measured. 


shown  in  the  figure.     The;  caimcity  is  oOOO  lb.,  and  the  length  of  span 
1  ft. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  transverse-  testing  iimchine  which  records  the  load- 
deflection  curve  upon  a  specially  ruled  diagram.  Imposition  of  the 
load  is  made  through  the  liand  wheel  at  the  top.  The  load  on  the  speci- 
men actuates  a  system  of  levers  which  move  the  heavy  pendulum  along 
the  graduated  arc,  shown  beneath  the  frame.  This  motion  produces 
a  rotation  of  the  drum.  Through  a  follow  pin  placed  at  the  center  of 
the  span  directly  under  the  specimen,  a  record  of  the  deflection  is  gotten. 
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The  movement  of  this  pin  mnltiphed  twenty  times  is  traiisiiiitted  to  the 
pencil  which  moves  vertically.     Thus  abscissas  on  the  diagram  measure 

loads  and  ordinates  deflections. 

Thp  machine  ia  built  for  12-  or 

2-Hii,    spans.     The    caparity    is 

5000  1b. 

CoLD-BENU  Testing  Machln'Es 

53.  Methods  of  Making  the 
Test.^l'p  to  this  time,  only 
mafhinps  in  which  the  bending 
is  accompliahed  by  slatic  pres- 
sure have  been  especially  made 
for  cold-bend  tests.  Thp  power 
hammer  is  ordinarily  employed 
when   bcndiiiK   is    aceomplished 


by  blows.  Thf-  latt«r  method 
is  subject  to  much  wider  varia- 
tions than  the  pressure  method, 
but  properly  made  is  a  mere 
a;!vere  te^t.  thim  the  former. 

6L  A  Cold-bend  Attach- 
ment—A bending  attachment 
madu  by  Richie  Bros,  for  use 
in  universal  testing  machines  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  upper 
tool,  which  is  clamped  in  the 
pulhng  hsad  of  the  machine,  carries  Un  pin  around  which  the  specimen 
is  to  be  bent.  The  lower  tool  is  supported  on  the  woiffhins  table  and 
is  provided  with  two  adjustable  brackets.  Before  pei-forminR  a  test 
these  brackets  are  properly  spaced  to  allow  clearance  for  the  pin  and 
twice  the  depth  of  the  specimen.  Pins  of  different  sizes  are  provided 
with  the  attachment.  The  appliance  illustrated  will  tx'nd  bars  up  to  1  { 
in.  square  through  180  deg. 


Fio.  11.— A  Bending  Attachment. 
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66.  Otsen*s  Cold-bendmg   Testing    Machine. — Fig.  12  represents  a 

lotorniriver.  cold-benc  testing  machine  which  will  bend  rods  up  to  2 

L   in    diametei    or    plates   less 

nan  &  in.  wide.     The  specimen 

i  held   firmly    by  a  wedge  be- 

dod  the  left  end,  an  adjustable 

rertical  center  pin,  and  an  ad- 
lUstable  vertical  pin  placed  back 
if  the  r^ht  end.  The  latter  pin 
bends  the  specimen.  By  means 
rf graduations  on  the  table  of  the 
machine  any  bend  up  to  180  deg. 
may  be  determined  The  wire 
grating  prevents  injury  to  the 
operator  through  a  sudden  break 
I  if  the  specimen,  but  permits  the 
tiiaking  of  observations  during 
testing. 

Shear  and  Torsion  Testing 
Machines 
66.  Transverse  Shear  Test 
Appliances. — Although  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  in  a  body 
a  transverse  shearing  stress  ui  - 

accompanied  by  tension  or  ainiprcssicii,  yet,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  shearing  stresses  in  n;cnibers  subjected  to  cross- 
bepding — in  rivf-ts,  Imlts,  pins,  etc.— and  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  timber  in  shearing  along  the  grain,  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain 
an  approximate!  knowledge  of  the  shearing  strength  of  a  material. 
Several  devices  have  been  employed  for  this  purix)se;  two  will  be 
briefly  described. 

In  Fig.  13  is  shown  a  tlouble  shear  apparatus  designed  to  determine 
the  sheariiiK  strength  of  nu'talrt.  With  this  appliance  the  end  and  central 
portion.s  of  the  specimen  arc  tightly  gri[;]ic(l  by  hardened  steel  bearing 
plates  which  riiinirnine  Ix'ndiiig  (iistortion.  However,  on  account  of  the 
small  clearance  lietwccn  the  central  and  cihI  portions  of  the  device, 
some  frictional  i-csirifance  is  develoix-d  in  testing.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  sh<'aring  tests  on  this  apparatus  with  values  gotten  from  torsion 
tests  of  very  thin  cylinders  of  like  material  indicates  that  the  shearing 
tleWce  gives  alxiut  10  per  cent  highi'r  unit  stresses.  The  bars  used  in 
these  tests  were  uniform  in  size.  (Jrooving  the  bars  in  the  planes  of 
shearing  would  uniloubtedly  have  lessened  the  error. 


Pio.  12.— Olscn'fi  Improved  CoiJ-lJCDdiiig 
Machine. 
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Fio.  13.— Johnson's  Shear  Tool 


A  simple  and  satisfactory  apparatus  for  making  shearing  testa  on 
timber  is  shown  in  Fig.  14, 

67.  ToMoa  Testing  Machines. — Shafting,  wire,  and  elements  of 
machines  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  twisting  are  often  tested  in  tor- 
sion to  determine  their  torsional  strength  and  shearing  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. Fig.  15  shows  an  Olsen  230,000-Ib.  torsion  testing  machine. 
This  machine  wil  take  shafting  up  to  2^  in.  in  diameter  and  22  ft.  long. 
The  motor  operating  through  a  chain  drive  and  train  of  gears  rotates 
a  large  gear  carrying  the  chuck  into  which  the  right  end  of  the  specimen 
is  securely  fastened.  The  left  end  of  the  shaft  is  gripped  by  a  similar 
chuck  and  transmits  the  twist  to  the  lever  system  in  the  weighing  head. 
To  allow  for  longitudinal  deformation  of  the  specimen  under  test,  the 
main  lever  of  the  weighing  system  is  mounted  on  rollers,  thus  permitting 
considerable  horizontal  motion  of  the  chuck.  The  lever  shown  at  the 
left  is  employed  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  weighing  head  on  the  rails. 

A  very  perfect  machine  for  testing  wires  from  0.05  in.  to  0.18  in.  in 
diameter  (No.  18  to  No.  7  B.  W.  G.)  and  for  giving  (a)  the  breaking 
moment,  (6)  the  number  of  turns,  and  (c)  the  complete  stress-diagram, 
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Fio.  14- — Shear  Test  Apparatus  Used  at  tlie  Forest  Prwiiicts  Ijilioratory.  Sperimen 
is  cut  with  a  pnijri'tinn  shouUicr,  (Pujxt  by  Ik-tts  nml  (in-cley  at  Int.  Engr. 
Congr^s.  1315.1 


Fiu   l-j  — Olic-n's  liiiiirovcd  Torsion  Tt-sting  Machine. 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  16,*  This  machine  was  used  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  and 
described  by  him  in  Vol.  4  of  his  Communications.  The  specimen  is 
kept  in  tension  during  the  test  by  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  con- 


F^o.  Ifi. — Tetmajer's  Toraion-teating  Machine  tor  Wires,  giving  Autographic  Records. 


nected  to  the  carriage  at  the  resisting  {and  recording)  end  of  the  speci- 
men. The  resist'ng  moment  is  developed  by  means  of  two  weights 
suspended  by  cords  which  run  in  sj'mmetrically  arranged  spiral  grooves. 


Fio.  17.— A  Riehlf  Wire  Tvi 


A  simple  wire  twisting  machine  without  recording  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17. 

*  Made  by  Messrs.  Annsler-LaRon  &  Sons,  ScbafThausen,  Switzerland. 
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Impact  Testing  MACHiNGa 

68.  Essential  Conditioas  for  Impact  Testiog  Machines. — Since  im- 
pact tests  are  made  upon  car  wheels,  car-couplers,  car-axles,  rails  and 
ml  joints  to  determine  the  resistance  of  such  structural  forms  to  shock, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  machine  in  which  the  tests  are  made  shall 
be  so  constructed  that  the  energy  absorbed  t^  the  specimen  can  be 
determined.      Inasmuch 

as  the  effect  of  a  blow 
on  the  specimen  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of 
the  specimen  as  well  as 
the  energy  and  mass 
of  the  falling  body,  it 
follows  that  a  standard 
impact  test  involves  a 
standard  anvil  resting 
upon  a  standard  founda- 
tion, a  standard  hammer 
or  tup,  and  a  standard 
fall.  Furthermore,  in 
drop  machines  the  axes 
of  the  tup,  guides,  anvil 
and  specimen  must  be 
collinear;  and  the  faces 
of  the  specimen,  anvil, 
and  tup  must  be  parallel. 
On  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  providing 
either  an  absolutely 
rigid  anvil  or  tup,  true 
quantitative  results  can- 
not be  gotten.  However, 
qualitative  results  of 

great  value  may  be  gotten  from  standardized  tests.  In  practically  all 
impact  testing  machines  a  transverse  blow  is  delivered  to  the  specimen 
either  by  a  pendulum  revolving  about  a  horizontal  axis  or  by  a  falling 
weight. 

69.  A  Pendulum  Impact  Testing  Machine. — A  good  representative 
of  this  type  of  impact  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  two  knife-edge 
supports  for  the  specimen  are  separated  by  a  free  passage  for  the  pen- 
dulum, so  that  by  raising  higher  than  necessary  to  break  the  specimen 
on  the  first  blow,  the  energy  left  in  the  pendulum  carries  it  past  the 


Fig.  18.— Ruaael's  Impact  Testing  Machine. 
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vertical  position.  By  registering,  or  observing  in  any  suitable  manner, 
the  final  forward  position  of  the  pendulum  after  passing  the  broken 
specimen  the  residual  energy  left  over  after  rupture  becomes  known. 
This,  subtracted  from  the  potential  energy  due  to  the  initial  position  of 
the  pendulum,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  working  resistance  to 
motion,  leaves  the  amount 
of  energy  absorbed  by  the 
specimen.  The  specimen 
supports  are  maaaive,  and 
are  firmly  bedded  upon  a 
large  body  of  concrete,  so 
that  they  are  very  rigid. 
The  center  of  percussion  of 
the  pendulum  is  carefully 
determined  and  the  speci- 
men placed  at  this  point 
with  the  pendulum  hang 
ing  vertically,  the  pivot- 
blocks  being  adjustable. 
The  working  resistance  to 
motion  is  made  as  small  as 
possible.  The  pendulum 
itself  should  rest  on  knife- 
edge  bearings  and  should 
be  a  heavy  flat  bar,  swing- 
ing edgewise,  as  here  shown, 
to  reduce  the  air  resistance. 
The  registering  apparatus 
necessarily  has  some  re- 
sistance, but  all  these  can 
be  evaluated  by  swinging 
the  pendulum  freely  and 
noting  the  loss  of  energy 
for  a  single  passage. 

60.  Drop  Impact  Test- 
ing Machines. — Fig.  19 
illustrates  a  Turner  impact 
testing  machine  for  either  compression  or  transverse  impact  tests. 
In  this  machine  the  tup  is  hoisted  by  an  electric  motor  placed  at  the 
top.  Release  of  the  tup  is  seciu-ed  by  reversing  the  current  through 
the  suspending  magnet.  A  pencil  moving  over  paper  fastened  to  the 
revolving  drum,  shown  just  above  the  specimen,  records  the  behavior 
of  the  specimen.    Two  sizes  of  this  machine  are  made,  the  larger  having 


Fio.  19. — A  Turner  Impact  Tasting  Machine. 
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Tio  30 —btjndird  Drop  Testing  Machine  for  Rails. 
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a  capacity  for  beams  8  ft.-  long  and  12  in.  wide;  the  maximum  drop 
attainable  is  6  ft.,  and  the  weights  cf  tup  range  from  50  t»500  lb.  With 
this  type  of  machine  tests  can  I;c  uf.de  to  ascertain  the  elastic  prop- 
erties in  addition  to  the  energy  ( f  rupture  of  a  specimen. 

In  Fig.  20  is  presented  a  drawing  of  Ihe  standard  drop  testing  ma- 
chine adopted  by  the  American  Kailway  Engineering  Association  for 
making  tests  on  rails.  A  noteworthy  fact  about  this  machine  is  the 
method  of  supporting  the  anvil.  The  latter  weighs  20,000  lb.,  and  is 
supported  on  20  M.  C.  B.  A.  Standard  "  C  "  springs  arranged  in  groups 
of  five  at  caeh  corner  of  the  anvil.  No  cenncction  exists  l.etween  the 
vertical  guides  and  the  anvil.  For  further  information  relating  to  this 
machine  s^-e  The  Manual  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 


Apparatus  fob  Determining  Hardness 

61.  The  Sclerometer. — The  scratch  test  has  long  been  in  use  by 
the  mineral  'fiist  to  compare  the  relative  hardness  of  minerals.*  On 
.  -_      account  of  the  variability  of  the  niincr- 

»^^^'  alogist's  standard  it  is  not   satisfactoiy 

^    «       \  for  the  user  of  metals.     Turner's   scler- 

ft      O      U  omcter  or  a  modification  of  it  has  often 

Icen  employed  by  technologists  to  abrade 
metals.  In  this  device  a  diamond  point 
is  fixed  at  the  base  of  a  vertical  pencil 
which  is  carried  by  a  perfectly  balanced 
arm.  Provision  is  n^cde  for  loading  and 
moving  the  arm.  The  weight  required 
to  cause  the  dianxnd  fcirt  to  visibly 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  specimen  is 
taken  bs  an  indication  of  the  hardness. 
Martens  in  using  this  apparatus  deter- 
mined hardness  by  measuring  the  width 
of  scratch  made  under  a  constant  load. 
The  method  is  cpen  to  objection  on 
actcunt  of  the  impossibility  of  grinding 
the  diamond  to  a  standard  form. 

C2.  The  Brinell  Ball  Indentation  Test. 
— A  great  many  methods  of  determining 
the  resistance  of  materials  to  indentation 
have  been  tried.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
punch  used  by  Rodman,  the  knife-edge  employed  by  Unwin,  the  cone 
•See  Mohs' scale  in  Art.  252. 


Fm.     21.— niaen'a    Apparatus    for 
Making  thfi  Biineli  Hnrtiness  Test. 


Cylinlrlcal  Hard  Steel- 
Block  ReceflBed  for 
Brinell  Ball 

/'  w 


Q! 
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adopted  by  Ludwik,  the  ball  perfected  by  Brinell,  and  the  scleroscope 
invented  by  Shore. 

In  Fig.  21  is  shown  a  common  form  of  apparatus  used  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Brinell.  The  specimen  is  first  made  smooth  and  plane  at  the 
impression  spot.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  table  (1)  and  raised  until  it 
touches  the  hardened  steel  ball  (2).  The  latter  is  hung  on  the  piston 
of  an  hydraulic  ram  which  is  used  to  load  the  specimen.  In  order  to 
secure  an  accurate  indication  of  the  test  pressure,  the  ram  is  provided 
with  an  accumulator  loaded  with  dead  weights  (3).  The  latter  rise 
when   the   desired    pressure   has  been  imposed  upon 

the   test-piece.     Fig.  22  shows  an  inexpensive  appa-   . |- 

ratus  for  making  the  test  which  may  be  inserted  in 
any  compression  testing  machine. 

The  ball  generally  used  in  this  test  is  10  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  the  pressure  most  frequently  employed 
for  iron  or  steel  is  3000  kg.     Brinell  determines  hard-  specimen 

ness  upon  the  following  basis.    If  the  load  in  kilograms  t 

is  divided  by  the  area  of  the  indented  surface  expressed 
in  square  millimeters,   the   average   intensity   of   the    ^^^-    ^^*    Auxiliary 
pressure  is  determined.     These  intensities  are  called        .,  ^g^.  *^»  .p^  .  .^ 
BrinelPs  hardness  numbers.    In  determining  the  inden-       ^  Universal  Test- 
tation  the  common  practice  has  been  to  measure  the       ing  Machine, 
impression  left  in  the  specimen  by  means  of  an  espe- 
cially constructed  microscope   (4).     A  much  better  method  adopted  by 
Davries  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  follows. 

By  means  of  a  microscope  which  is  sighted  upon  a  mark  on  the 
plunger  the  operator  measures  the  indentation  under  a  very  light  initial 
load,  applies  the  test  pressure,  and  again  reads  the  indentation  under 
the  initial  load.  The  difference  between  initial  and  final  readings  gives 
the  correct  indentation.  Devries  also  found  that  a  linear  relation  existed 
between  load  and  depth  of  indentation  for  pressures  less  than  3000  kg.* 

63.  The  Shore  Scleroscope. t — In  this  apparatus  the  specimen  is 
struck  by  a  small  diamond-pointed  hammer  falling  freely  from  a  height 
of  about  10  in.  The  rebound  of  the  hammer  is  measured  and  gives  an 
indication,  according  to  its  inventor,  of  the  resistance  to  indentation 
or  hardness.  Fig.  23  shows  the  scleroscope.  The  essential  features  of 
the  instrument  are  an  accurately  ground  vertical  glass  tube  placed  in 
front  of  a  scale  graduated  into  140  equal  parts,  a  diamond-pointed 
hammer  within  the  tube,  and  a  vertical  rod  which  is  employed  to  plumb 
the  apparatus.  The  hammer  can  be  raised  and  suspended  at  the  top. 
of  tub3  by  producing  a  partial  vacuum  with  the  bulb.     By  again  squeezing 

♦  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  Materials,  Vol.  11.  1911,  p.  709. 

t  Manufactured  by  Shore  Instrument  and  Mfg.  Co.,  ^'^ '        *'4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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the  bulb  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  is  admitted  to  the  tube  to  release  the 
hammer  without  giving  it  initial  velocity.  The  height  to  which  the 
hammer  rises  after  striking  the  specimen  is  noted 
by  the  eye.  Since  slight  differences  in  the 
sharpness  of  hammer  points  greatly  affect  the 
rebound,  the  hammer  must  be  frequently  tested 
on  a  standard  surface.  The  surface  ordinarily 
used  is  of  hardened  steel  which  gives  a  rebound 
of  100  on  the  scale. 

Endurance  Testing  Machines 
tr  3^  ft  ^  ^  W5hler's  Repeated-stress  Testing   Ma- 

K  J   -t  ^  chines. — Owing  to  value  and  importance  of  the 

^K         iaii    -I  systematic   studies  of  Wohler  upon  the  fatigue 

of  metals,  his  appliances  have'  received  con- 
siderable attention.  Fig.  24  shows  his  appa- 
ratus for  repeated  tensile  stresses.  Here  the 
specimen  (^4)  is  stressed  through  the  lever  (L) 
and  spring  (s)  acting  on  the  auxiliary  lever  (rn). 
The  puU  of  the  spring  (s)  is  measured  by  the 
starting  of  the  adjusted  calibrated  spring  {«') 
throi^h  the  terminal  lever  (g).  The  nut  at  the 
od  {d)  is  adjusted  to  give  the  minimum  toad 
on  the  spring  (s)  by  starting  the  spring  (s')  when 
adjusted  to  a  particular  tension,  and  the  cam 
movement  of  (d)  to  its  extreme  downward  position  is  made  to 
give  the  requisite  maximum  stress  in  the  specimen  by  adjusting  the 


FlO.  23.— Shore's  Sclero- 
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Fia.  24. — Wehler's  Machine  for  RepetitiooB  of  Tensile  Strese. 

Spring  (s')  so  as  to  just  lift  at  this  position  of  {d).    The  rod  is  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  tumbucklc.     In  this  way  the  bar  (A)  can  be  stressed 
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D  between  any  choeen  limitfi.    Wdhler  also  demgned  special  de- 
ne    r^n*  repeating  bending  stresses  and  for  repeating  toraionoi  streBaea.* 
The  White-Soiitlier  Endurance   Testing   Uachine. — In  Fig.  26 

dwwn  a.  more  recent  device  than  those  of  WOhler  for  imposing  a  re- 
]      ed  bendii^  stress.  The  speci- 

o  iBB)  is  wedged  firmly  in 
the  revolving  pulley  (,A)  by  ta- 
pered linere,  thus  forming  a  can- 
tilever on  either  side  of  the  pulley. 
Tlie  loads  are  suspended  on  the 
roda  (EE)  which  are  supported 
by  the  bearii^  (^^)  resting  on 
the  specimen.  Speed  counters 
{CC)  are  provided  to  indicate  the 
number  of  revolutiong  made  by 
each  end  of  the  specimen  before 
rupture.  The  customary  speed 
used  on  the  machine  is  1300  r.p.m. 
This  apparatus  takes  a  specially 
formed  specimen  about  14  in.  long. 
The  portion  of  the  shaft  i^ithin 
the  pulley  is  }  in.  in  diameter; 
the  portion  subjected  to  maximum 
stress  has  a  diameter  of  J  in. 

66.  Kommers  Repeated-stiess 
Testing  Machine. — The  n-pooted 
stress  testing  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  26  was  designeti  by  Prof.  J. 
B.  Kommers  and  built  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  test 
consists  of  deflecting  the  specimen 
A  on  either  side  of  the  vertical 
position  by  means  of  the  slider  C,  the  number  of  cycles  of  stress  for 
rupture  being  automatically  recorded.  It  is  possible  to  set  the  machine 
so  that  the  specimen  may  bo  stressed  within  or  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 
When  adjusted  for  the  latter  condition  the  machine  works  to  best 
advantage. 

The  lever  B  is  ordinarily  not  attached  to  the  machine.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  load  required  to  produce  a  given  deflection. 
Slider  C  has  mounted  on  it  two  auxiliary  sliders  D,  which  are  accu- 
rately located  by  micrometers  reading  to  0.001  in.  The  sliders  D  carry 
hardened  steel  blocks  which  dcSect  the  specimen.  If  these  blocks  are 
•  See  Ertgineains,  Vol.  11,  p.  199,  221,  224,  etc. 


-A.  Whitc-cjouther  Endurance 
Tatting  Machine. 
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moved  farther  apart  than  the  diameter  of  the  specimen,  a  slight  amount 
of  impact  is  given  the  test-piece.  A  scale  mounted  on  the  frame  at  E 
and  a  vernier  mounted  on  the  slider  C  permits  the  measurement  of  the 
stroke,  and  also  the  setting  of  the  slider  exactly  at  the  middle  of  ita 
stroke  with  an  accuracy  of  0.002  in.  For  most  tests  a  true  cylindrical 
specimen  f  in.  in  diameter  and  9  in.  long  is  used,  a  test  being  made  on 
both  ends.  The  length  under  test  is  4  in.;  although  it  is  possible  by 
inserting  bloclis  at  K,  to  obtain  a  longer  length.     The  hardened  steel  grip- 


Fia.  20. — Konimer's  Reiieated-stress  Testing  Machine. 

ping  blocks  H  can  be  removed  and  others  inserted  so  that  forms  other 
than  rounds  may  be  tested.  The  crank  pin  F  may  be  roughly  adjusted 
to  give  the  desired  stroke  by  means  of  a  pointer  and  scale  at  G;  more 
accurately  by  the  scale  E. 

In  testing,  the  machine  is  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  deflection 
and  impact.  A  specimen  is  then  inserted  and  the  flywheel  F  is  started 
by  a  motor.  When  full  speed  is  reached  the  test  is  begun  by  throwing 
a  clutch  at  the  end  of  the  flywheel  shaft.  A  lever  which  holds  the  end 
and  of  the  specimen  after  rupture  and  also  stops  the  counter  automatically 
has  been  designed,  but  is  not  shown  in  the  figure. 


ATJXILIARY  APPLUnCES  EMPLOYED  IN  LOADmG  SPECIMENS 

67.  The  Transmission  of  Load  to  a  Specimen. — In  making  tests 
of  materials  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  experimenter  have  control  not 
only  of  the  magnitude  but  also  of  the  places  of  application  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  applied  to  the  specimen.      Unless  such  conditions 
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ibiain  stresaw  of  a  difftTt-rit  kind  or  of  undesirable  mt^nitude  may 
k  produced  in  the  test-piece.  In  most  tension  and  compreasion  tests 
in  axial  load  is  sought;  in  most  transverse  t^ts  a  loading  which  pro- 
duces bending  in  a  given  plane  is  desired.  On  account  of  the  devices 
aploved  to  transmit  pressure  from  the  testing  machine  to  the  specimen, 
brief  description  of  some  of  these  appliances  will  not  he  given. 


Gripping  DEVirEs  for  Tension  Tests 

68.  Wedges  or  Grips.— By  far  the  most  frequently  used  device 
for  holding  tensile  specimens  in  the  jaws  of  the  testing  machine  is  a  set 
of  four  serrated  wedges.     The  flat  wedges  shown  in  Fig-  27  are  for  speci- 


fur  Tensile  TcKts. 


mens  of  rectangular  cross-section;  the  groove<l  wedges  arc  used  with 
cylindrical  teat-pieces. 

Liners  arc  placed  in  back  of  the  grips  in  testing  thin  specimens.  Fig. 
2Sd  shows  the  proper  method  of  gripping  a  test-piece  when  wedges  are 
employed.  To  prevent  sticking  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine  the  backs 
of  the  grips  should  be  coated  with  a  heavy  lubricant. 

Wedges  are  often  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  crush  the 
specimen  and  pull  unevenly  on  opposite  sides  of  a  test-piece,  thus  pro- 
ducing bending  or  oblique  stresses.  However,  for  rough  commercial 
testing  experience  has  proven  such  grips  to  be  satisfactory. 

69.  Spherical  Seated  Holders — In  scientific  testing  to  determine  the 
elastic  limit  of  a  material,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  as  close  an  approach 
to  an  axial  loading  as  possible,  and  a  method  more  refined  than  indicated 
above  should  be  employed.  For  such  tests  spherical  seated  holders  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  29  have  been  much  used. 
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The  efficiency  of  this  device  is  dependent  both  upon  the  skill  of  the 
inechanic  in  making  the  appUance  and  in  fashioning  the  specimen,  and 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  using  the  device.  To  reduce  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  spherical  seat  to  a  minimum,  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
should  be  made  as  small  as  a  proper  consideration  of  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  ball  will  permit,  the  ball  and  seat  should  be  ground  to  fit,  and  the 
bearing  should  be  lubricated  with  a  thin  film  of  oil.  Even  with  a  well- 
made  holder  and  careful  manipulation,  extensometer  measurements  taken 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  specimen  will  often  differ  considerably.    This  dif- 
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Fig.  28. — CJoirect  (d)  and  Incorrect  (a,  6,  c)  Methods  of  Gripping  Tensile  Specimens 

with  Wedges. 


ficulty  may  be  partly  removed  by  applying  a  small  load,  reading  the 
extensions,  then  removing  the  load  and  adjusting  the  specimen  slightly 
to  overcome  the  eccentricity. 

A  type  of  holder  which  is  suitable  for  use  with  tempered  steel  specimens 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  Portion  ^4  is  a  socket  nut  which  is  threaded  to  fit 
the  lower  end  of  the  bolt  5.  The  latter  may  be  provided  with  a  spherical 
head  or  threaded  at  the  upper  end  to  fit  the  holder  of  Fig.  29.  After  the 
head  of  the  test-piece  has  been  inserted  through  the  hole  in  portion  A, 
the  halves  of  the  spherical-seated  washer  C  are.  slipped  about  the  speci- 
mens and  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  band  or  a  split  ring.  Parts  A  and  B 
are  screwed  together,  and  then  the  lower  end  of  the  specimen  is 
socketed. 
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1  !  Supenam. — ^Fig.  31  shovs  »  §ena  of  tia«d 

a  wi^ch  has  beeo  mrcesefuDy  oshI  at  tbr  MMtmb 


Fig.  29. — Hoi'leK  Ki:h  spher- 
ical 5eai£  foi  Teasile  Tests. 


t.yier  K. 
W.  ZunmnsrhMd  in 
Tniiu.  &r.  Aula.  Engr., 
Vol.  8,  pt.  2,  p.  162.> 


Fig.  31.— a  Cntml  Knife- 

ing  Connate  Cylinder  in 
Ten^a. 


Testing  Lalx)raton>'  at   the  Uni%Trsity  of  Wbconsin  in  making  tension 
tests  of  coacrete  specimeos. 


LoADixG  Appliances  fob  Coupression  Tests 

71.  Rigid  Bearing  Blocks. — In  rougli  tpstii^  ooniprrssive  loads  are 
applied  throuFEh  hoa^'>'  blocks  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  pullinp  head  of  thp  trstiiiK  machine  and  the  other  is  iitipported 
by  the  weighing  table.  With  such  bearing  blocks  it  is  %-er>-  difficult 
to  secure  an  axial  load  on  the  specimen. 

72.  Adjustable  Bearing  Blocks. — For  carefullY  conducted  tests  various 
appliance^:  have  been  devised  for  imposing  compressive  loads.  The 
spherical  IwarinE  Mock,  shown  in  Fig.  32,  has  been  extensively  used. 
Some  experimenters  prefer  to  support  this  device  on  the  weighing  table 
beneath  the  specimen,  others  hang  it  from  the  moving  head  alxtve  the 
jpedmen. 
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Ball-bearing  blocks  have  also  been  widely  used  in  compression  tests. 
Fig.  33  shows  a  form  of  block  which  is  satisfactory  for  such  tests. 

In  using  any  of  the  above  devices 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  make 
the  axes  of  the  bearing  block,  specimen, 
and  testing  machine  collinear.  If  defor- 
mation measurements  are  being  taken, 
the  load  on  the  specimen  may  be  made 
axial  in  the  following  manner: 

Readings  of  the  shortening  of  ele- 
ments on  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen 
may  bo  taken  for  moderate  loads  and 
the  specimen  adjusted  on  the  bearing 
block  until  the  deformations  of  all  ele- 
ments are  equal. 

In  testing  commns  for  the  purpose  of  checking  existirg  theories, 
most  investigators  have  attempted  to  make  the  ends  of  the  specimen 
free  to  revolve.  Professors  Bauschinger,  Tetmajer  and  Lilly  mounted 
their  columns  on  cone  or  knife-edge  bearings  at  the  gravity  axes.     M. 
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Fio.  32.— A  Spherical  Bearing  Block. 
(Ordinarily  r^-ri  varies  between 
1  and  2.) 
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Fia  33.— Ball-bearing  Block  for 
Compression  Tesls. 

Consid^re  *  mounted  his  specimens  on  crossed  knife-edge  bearings  pro- 
vided with  lateral-screw  adjustments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  arranged 
a  very  delicate  electric  contact  which  would  indicate  a  lateral  defle-'tioii 

•  Ingfiniear-en-chef  dea  Fonts  et  Chauss^,  France;  see  Report  of  the  French  Com- 
miasion  on  Methods  o}  Testing  Engineering  MaUrwis,  1895,  Vol.  3,  p.  124. 
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of  0.001  mm.  •  He  then  applied  moderate  loads  and  adjusted  the  bear- 
ings until  the  columns  remained  absolutely  vertical.  With  such  a  device 
the  ends  of  a  column  can  be  made  practically  free;  and  furthermore, 
the  load  may  be  applied  at  the  true  axis  of  the  test-piece. 

Supporting  and  Loading  Devices  for  Transverse  Tests 

73.  V-blocks. — Commonly  the  supporting  tools   for   transverse  tests 
are  inverted  V-blocks  which  are  either  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  testing 
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Fig.  35. — Knife  Edges  with  Spherical  Bearings  for  Cross-bending  Tests  on  Brick. 


machine  or  which  may  be  slid  into  the  desired  position.  The  edges 
of  the  blocks  are  rounded  to  produce  lino  contact  across  the  beam,  and 
are  surmounted  by  metal  bearing  plates  when  tests  of  non-metallic  speci- 
mens are  to  be  made.  Through  a  similar  V-block  fixed  in  the  jaws 
of  the  movable  head  of  the  testing  machine  and  bearing  upon  a  metal 
plate  or  saddle,  the  load  is  imposed  upon  the  test-piece.  Obviously, 
with  the  above  arrangement  the  beam  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  longi- 
tudinal restraint.  Furthermore,  if  the  lines  of  contact  on  the  beam  are 
not  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  V-blocks,  the  test-piece  will  be  subjected 
to  torsion. 
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74.  Adjustable  Bearing  Blocks.— To  avoid  (he  errors  encountered 
in  the  use  of  fixed  V-blocks  it  has  been  customary  to  mount  the  beam 
on  adjustable  supports.  A  much-used  form  of  support  consists  of  a  V-btock 
mounted  on  a  spherical  seat.  Fig. 
35  shows  such  a  device  which 
has  been  employed  considerably 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
testing  small  specimens.  Fig.  36 
illustrates  the  form  of  support 
which  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.  advocate 
for  testing  large  beams. 

In  careful  work  it  is  advisable 
to  transmit  the  load  from  the 
pulling  head  to  the  specimen,  or  to 
the  auxiliary  beams  used  in  load- 
ing, through  a  spherical  bearing 
block.  If  the  specimen  is  loaded 
at  more  than  one  point,  rollers 
resting  on  hard  steel  plates 
should  be  employed  to  apply  the  pressure  of  the  auxiliary  beams  upon 
the  test-piece. 


Pia,  36,— An  Adjustable  Supporting   Block 
Used  in  Testing  Larjce  Beams. 


Bedments 


76.  The  Use  of  Bedments. — Even  though  adjustable  bearings  be 
employed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contact  surfaces  of  the  test-piece  be 
plane  and  approximately  parallel.  Metal  specimens  should  always  be 
machined  or  ground  until  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled.  For  the 
best  results,  specimens  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete  should  also  be  ground. 
However,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  and  the  equipment  required 
to  grind  specimens,  many  experimenters  bed  such  test-pieces  in  some 
material  which  will  lessen  the  effects  of  surface  inequalities.  If  a  hed- 
ment  is  used  it  should  be  made  as  thin  as  possible;  also,  it  should  be 
composed  of  a  substance  which  will  not  spread  or  flow  under  pressure 
and  which  possesses  the  same  strength  and  elastic  properties  as  the 
specimen.  The  latter  condition  is  difficult  to  satisfy  and  is,  unfortunately, 
often  disregarded. 

76.  Plaster  of  Paris. — Bedments  of  plaster  of  Paris  have  long  been 
used.  In  making  such  bedments  it  is  good  practice  to  place  a  sheet  of 
sized  paper  between  the  plaster  of  Paris  paste  and  the  specimen  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  water  by  the  latter,  since  this  action  invariably 
affects  the  strength  of  the  test-piece,  A  small  load  should  be  inmie- 
diately  imposed  upon  the  specimen  while  the  bedment  is  soft  and  allowed 
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to  rcsnaiii  ontil  the  plaster  of  Parb  has  set  before  [NroeeediDg  with  the 
test. 

7T.  Omrnt  M octar. — At  some  laboratories  it  has  be^a  the  practice 
to  bed  cQiinete  and  mortar  compression  speHmens  in  neat  cement  paste 
or  in  a  ridi  mortar  made  with  hne  sand.  Such  bedments  must  be  made 
kMi^  GOBxs^  b^ore  the  time  of  testing  to  permit  the  paste  or  mortar  to 
(sopesrfy  harden.  In  general,  only  the  tope  of  the  specimens  need  be 
treated,  the  procedure  being  as  follows:  The  specimen  is  [daced  upon 
a  leveled  surface  and  a  thin  coat  of  plastic  m<»rtar  appUed  to  the  top. 
The  bedment  is  then  finished  by  pressing  down  upcm  it  a  i»ece  of  plate 
giaas  which  is  carefully  trued  with  a  spirit  level.  By  adding  5  to  10  per 
e»it.  oi  pbst«r  d  Paris  to  neat  Portland  cement  the  time  of  setting 
for  the  bedment  may  be  greatly  lessened. 

78L  Miscdkuieoiis  Bedments. — Blotting  paper,  brfetol  board,  and 
cardboard  have  been  considerably  used  for  bedments.  The  virtue 
of  these  is  open  to  question.  Lead  or  rubber  should  never  be  used  as 
these  sabetances  spread  under  pressure  and  decrease  the  resistance  of 
the  ^Kcimen. 

APPLIANCES  FOR   MEASURING  DEFORMATIONS 

EXTEN'SOMETERS 

79.  Essential  Features  of  Extensometers. — For  measuring  the  elas- 
tic extension  of  materials  suhjerted  to  tensile  loads,  a  great  variety  of 
devices  have  been  employrd.  Four  principal  types  of  extensometers  are 
micrometer-^rew  with  el(M'tric-contact,  indicating  dial,  multiphing  lever, 
and  mirror  apparatus.  In  any  type  of  extensometer  the  following  con- 
(fititHis  should  obtain : 

1.  The  apparatus  should  U»  directly  attached  to  the  test-piece. 

2-  It  should  be  arranj^cd  to  iiu^jisure  deformations  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  specimen  if  the  change  in  length  of  the  axis  is  to  l^e  determined. 
If  the  maximum  dofonnation  of  any  element  is  desired,  measurements 
along  at  least  three  elements,  preferably  120  (leg.  apart,  are  required. 

3.  The  portions  of  the  apparatus  transmitting  deformations  should 
be  parallel  to  and  equidistant  from  the  axis  of  the  specimen.  If  only 
two  measurements  are  rnad(»  these  should  l)e  along  lines  in  the  plane 
of  the  axis  and  ecjuidistnnt  from  it. 

4.  The  apparatus  should  ho  so  arranged  that  the  relative  positions 
of  all  parts  with  resfK'ct  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen  will  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  test. 

5.  For  precise  nie:isurernents  the  instrument  should  read  to  at  least 
O.OOOI  in.  and  should  he  sensitive?  to  half  that  amount.    To  de     mine 
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the  accuracy  of  the  instrunieiit,  ita  readings  should  be  checked  by  com- 
parison with  a  standardized  measuring  device. 

6,  The  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed  ihat  it  n.ay  be  quickly 
applied  to  or  removed  from  a  specimen  without  interfering  with  the 
application  of  the  load. 

80.  A  Micrometer-screw  Electric-cootact  Extensometer.^In  Fig. 
37  is  shown  a  simple  form  of  micrometer-screw  extensometer  reading 
to  0.0001  in.     The  upper  and  lower  pprtions  of  the  apparatus  form  parts 


Tia.    37.— A    MiCTometer-flcrew  Fin.  3i.  — A  Wire-wound  Dial  Extensom- 

Mectricvrontact  EitenBometer.  eter. 


of  an  open  electric  circuit.  Contact  between  a  micrometer^iscrew  and 
rod  is  Minounced  by  the  bell  which  rings  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 
Only  a  small  constant  current  is  used,  since  a  large  current  will  jump 
an  appreciable  gap  between  screw  and  rod.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  bell  mechanisms  telephone  receivers  are  often  substituted. 
To  prevent  a  closed  circuit  through  the  specimen  the  vertical  rods  are 
insulated  by  gutta  percha  sleeves  placed  in  the  top  collar  of  the  instrument. 
This  common  type  of  extensometer  is  quite  satisfactory  for  student 
work,  and  with  skillful  handling  will  give  accurate  results.  In  operating 
the  screws  on  this  instrument,  however,  great  care  must  always  be  exer- 
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ciaed  to  make  the  plane  of  the  turning  couple  exertod  by  the  fingers  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  screw. 

81.  A  Wire-wound  Dial  Extensometer. — A  measuring  device  which 
has  a  wide  range  of  apphcation  is  the  indicating  dial.  Fig.  38  shows  an 
inexpensive  form  of  dial  and  the  method  of  mounting  employed  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  dial  itself  (1)  consists  of  a  brass  disc 
5  in.  in  diameter  with  a  nickel-plated  rim  graduated  into  1000  parte. 
A  pointer  (2)  with  a  vernier  on  one  end  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  provided 
with  well-made  adjustable  pivot-bearings. 
One  of  these  is  located  in  the  cross-har 
in  front  of  the  disc,  the  other  is  placed 
in  the  bracket  on  the  rear.  The  spindle 
also  carries  on  the  back  side  of  the  disc 
a  drum  1  in.  in  circumference.  Twice 
the  relative  displacement  of  the  lower 
collar  of  the  extensometer  with  respect  to 
the  upper  is  transmitted  through  a  No.  38 
covered  coppered  wire  (3)  to  the  drum 
on  the  dial.  The  small  weight  (4)  serves 
to  keep  the  wire  taut.  The  pointer  may 
be  set  to  read  zero  by  means  of  the 
adjusting  screw  and  spring  (5).  By 
means  of  the  vernier,  deformations  of  the 
specimen  can  be  read  to  0.0001  in. 

Some  experimenters  use  two  dials  and  . 
replace  the  wires  by  sliding  rods  which 
are  pressed  against  the  dial  drums.  The 
rods  are  more  readily  adjusted,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  slip  more  easily  than 
the  wires. 

In  setting  up  this  apparatus,  care 
must  always  be  taken  to  place  the 
collars  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
specimen,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  collar  arms  caused  by  lateral 
contraction  of  the  specimen  will  have  no  component  along  the  axis  of 
the  test -piece.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  type  of  extensometer  are  its' 
adaptability  and  the  fact  that  it  is  self-indicating  for  large  or  small 
deformations. 

82.  Multiplying  Lever  Extensometers. — A  simple  and  accurate  self- 
indicating  extensometer  is  Marten's  modification  of  the  Kennedy  exten- 
someter, sketched  in  Fig.  39.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  L-shaped 
bars  (1)  which  are  held  against  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen  by  a  spring 
(2).     The  rhombic   fulcra  (3),  pivoted   in    shallow  seats  formed  in  the 


FiG.39.— SketchofKenncdj  Marteos 
Multiplying  Lever  L\tensometer. 
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bars  (1),  carry  the  levers  (4),  The  ends  of  the  levers  move  along  grad- 
uated arcs  (5)  attached  to  the  bars  (1).  With  a  50  to  1  multiplication, 
readings  may  readily  be  made  with  this  apparatus  to  0.0001  in. 

An  apparatus  embodying  both  a  multiplying  lever  and  an  indicating 
dial  is  the  Berry  •  strain  gage  shown  in  Fig.  40.  This  device  is  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  deformations  in  portions  of 
a  structure.  Any  number  of  measurements  on  different  portions  of  a 
beam,  column  or  floor  may  be  made  with  one  instrument  provided  a 
pair  of  9*0  in.  boles,  spaced  the  gage  length  of  the  apparatus  apart,  are 


Fig.  40. — Berry  Strain-frage  for  Menaurements  over  8-inch  Lengths,  Clamp  for  Attoehing 
Apparatus  to  Specimen  and  Center  Punch. 

drilled  a  short  distance  into  each  element  at  the  proper  place.  In  meas- 
uring, the  left  pivot  which  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  invar-steel  side  bars 
ia  placed  in  one  of  the  holes  and  tlio  right  pivot,  which  terminates  the 
short  arm  of  a  five-to-one  bell-crank  lever,  is  adjusted  to  the  other 
hole.  The  long  arm  of  the  bell  crank  rests  against  the  pin  of  an  Ames 
dial  reading  to  0.001  in.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  the  pair  of 
holes  several  times  and  the  average  reading  of  the  dial  noted;  the  load 
is  changed  and  the  reading  repeated.  By  exercising  great  care  readings 
accurate  to  0.0001  in.  may  be  taken  with  this  device.  Side  bars  for  2, 
8  and  20  in.  gage  lengths  can  be  procured  with  this  instrument. 
*  Described  in  Eng.  Record,  June  11,  1910. 
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83.  Martens'  Mirror  Extensometer. — For  greater  refinement  than 
0.00005  in.  in  the  measurement  of  deformations  some  form  of  optical 
lever  is  generally  employed.  One  of  the  most  accurate  and  adaptable 
instruments  is  the  mirror  apparatus  devised  by  Martens.  The  sketch 
of  this  apparatus,  Fig.  41,  indicates  the  principle  of  operation.  In  this 
instrument  the  multiplying  levers  shown  in  Fig.  39  are  replaced  by  small 
mirrors,  (4)  (Fig.  41),  which  are  attached  to  the  rhombic  fulcra  (3)  so 
that  the  axis  of  each  fulcrum  passes  through  the  reflecting  plane  of  its 
mirror.    The  deformation  of  the 


specimen  causes  shght  rotations  of 
the  mirrors.  The  latter  are  de- 
termined by  observing  successive 
positions  of  the  cross-hairs  in  the 
telescopes  (5)  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  the  scales  (6),  thus 
finding  er  and  c/. 

A  better  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  fulcra  and  mirrors  can  be 
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Fig.  41. — Diagrammatic  Sketch  of  Mar- 
tens' Mirror  Extensometer. 
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Fig.  42. — Fulcra  and  Mirrors  of  Martens' 
Extensometer. 


gotten  from  Fig.  42,  which  presents  a  view  seen  from  the  telescope.  The 
mirrors  (7)  may  be  adjusted  about  a  vertical  line  through  the  pivots 
of  the  frames  (8)  by  means  of  screws  (9).  The  springs  (10)  hold  the 
mirrors  against  the  screws.  The  mirrors  may  also  be  turned  about  the 
spindles  connecting  them  with  the  fulcra  (11).  To  balance  the  weight 
of  the  mirror  each  fulcra  is  provided  with  a  counterweight  (12).  By 
making  the  vertical  arms  (13)  parallel  to  the  bars  (1),  the  positions  of 
the  fulcra  (11)  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  gage  length  for  which 
bars  were  designed 

The  entire  apparatus  is  very  light  and  may  be  quickly  placed  upon 
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the  test-piece.  If  a  flat  scale  is  einploytHl,  proin^r  correction  to  the  read- 
ings must,  of  course,  \>q  made.  With  careful  handling  readings  to  O.OO0002 
in.  can  be  taken  with  this  instrument.* 

84.  Autographic    Stress-diagram    Appliances. — These  fall  into  twc 

general  classes: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  load  coordinate  is  recorded  through  a  move- 
ment of  the  poise  on  the  8calel)eam. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  load  coordinate  is  recorded  through  the  liftini 
of  the  scalebeain  against  the  increasing  resistance  of  a  calibrated  sprini 
attached  to  its  free  end. 

The  deformation  coordinate  is  in  all  cases  multiplied  either  by  lever 

or  by  the  principle  of  the  cone  pulley.    The  paper  is  usually  attach© 

to  a  cylinder,  although  it  has  sometimes  lx?en  attached  to  a  plane  board 

Generally  the  pencil  moves  in  a  straight  line,  indicating  one  of  the  tw 

coordinates,  while  the  cylinder  (or  lH)ard)  moves  to  register  the  oth( 

function,  and  it  matters  not  which  of  the  two  movements  is  made  h 

the  deformation  of  the  specimen  and  which  by  the  increasing  load.    Tl 

location  of  the  paper  and  its  mountings  is  a  matter  of  convenience  simpl] 

If  cords  (or  wires)  are  used  to  transmit  the  stretch  of  the  specimen,  the 

must  form  a  pair,  symmetrically  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  spec 

men;    they  must  be  attached  to  one  collar  and  pass  through  pulle] 

similarly  placed  on  the  other.    They  should  then  pass  off  in  a  plane  i 

ri^ht  angles  to  the  spiM'imen  f  and  connect  with  the  ends  of  an  "  evener 

(lever),  to  the  center  of  which  is  attached  t!ic  single  cord  which  passi 

either  to  the  pencil-holder  or  to  the  cylinder  which  carries  the  pape 

If  cords  are  used,  they  sliould  Ix*  such  as  do  not  stretch  appreciably  ft 

suc'li  changes  of  stress  as  occur  in  tlicni  durinjr  the  test. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  Hichlc!''  automatic  and  autographic  recording  attacl 

ments  placed  on  a  200,000-11).  machine.     The  deformation  of  the  specimc 

is  mea.sured  as  follows:     U-clanips  attaclu»(l  to  the  test  piece  at  the  prop 

gage  marks  by  means  of  sharp  pointed  thumb  screws  support  the  fing^ 

on  the  outstanding  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms.     Hoth  arms  are  supports 

l)y  a  set  of  telescoping  tulx^s  sliding  on  tlu»  v(M'tical  shaft.    The  upper  ar 

lower  set  screws  on  these  tubes  an*  loose*  hut  tlic  middle  one  is  fast  durii 

a  test.     With  this  arranjrcnuMit  any  elongation  of  the  specimen  produc 

an  equal  dispiacenuMit  of  the  lower  arm  with  r(»s|H*ct  to  the  upper,  h\ 

slipping  of  the  siK'cimen  in  tlie  jrrips  has  no  (»ITect.     The  elongation 

'  transmitted  through  the  vertical  rack  and  pinion  on  the  lower  arm  to 

^  *  Vnr  i\  more  cornplctc  dr^'rintijni  nnd  di^cnssioii  of  the  Martens  mirror  apparai 

i  sec    M.'irtciis*    f/amJluKil:   of   Tt-t./ni    Met' i  hi-.    tnnisInttMl    hy   (1.   C.    Ilonning.     Ti 

J  jii;i>ar:itus  is  injnl''  l>y  .1.  AiMslcr-LMlVnn  iV  St»n>.  S(  hnlVIuiu^cn.  Switzerland. 

T  Tliis  is  uc'cssary  in  nr<l<T  that  tin-  strtcli  df  the  >n«'ciin'.*n  may  be  fully  repi 

sciitcil  ill  the  ^hnrtcniiij:  up  of  th(»  conl.     TIm'  rnnl>  shoiilil  tlicn*fore  be  attached' 

thv  inoviiifi;  end  of  the  sperimcti. 
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;  of  miter  gears  which  cause  a  point  on  the  surface  of  drum  B  to  turn. 

ugh  a  distance  five  times  as  great  as  the  stretch  of  the  specimen. 
1  the  opposite  side  of  the  dnun  is  a  vertical  screw  which  is  geared  to  the 
ise  beam  and  drives  a  nut  carrying  the  recording  pencil.  Lost  motion 
the  rotating  parts  is  taken  up  by  attaching  a  weighted  cord  at  the  lower 
i  of  the  drum  as  shown. 

Automatic  control  of  the  poise  is  effected  through  the  device  at  A. 
le  round  belt  to  the  left  of  A  is  connected  to  the  driving  pulley  of  the 
^hine  and  turns  the  small  horizontal  shaft  just  below  A.    At  the  right 


Fin.  43.— Ilifhlf  Automatic  and  AmoRraphic  Recording  Attachment. 

I  of  this  shaft  is  attached  a  cast  iron  disc  which  drives  either  of  the  small 
;r  wheels  placed  equidistant  from  its  cent«r.  The  speed  of  the  fiber 
eels  is  regulated  by  ehangitig  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  center 
the  disc.  A  pair  of  magnets,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  is 
vided  for  pulling  each  fiber  wheel  against  the  cast  iron  disc,  and  the 
ft  carrying  the  fiber  wheels  is  connected  by  means  of  sheaves  and  a 
nd  belt  to  the  poise  screw.     When  the  scalebeam  rises  it  makes  an 
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electric  contact  and  one  of  the  fiber  wheels  is  forced  agaiost  the  disc, 
thus  causing  the  poise  to  move  outward  and  the  pencil  upward.  When 
the  beam  drops  and  hits  the  lower  contact,  the  poise  and  pencil  arc  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  Fig.  44  it  is  evident  that  the  streaSKiiagrams  gotten  from  this 
iqiparatus  show  jdeld  point,  partial  elongation,  maximum  load,  and  general 
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Fia.  44. — Autographic  Stress-diagrams  Made  by  Tliehl^  Bros.  Test.  Mach.  Co.,  with 
Device  Shown  in  Fig.  43. 

SpeFlmeiu  wne  ■pproiimatply  1  ii.  in  diamiter;  ^nge  lenglb  was  S  in.    Diacram  ii  aboul  onc-thiril 

shape  of  curve  very  well.     They  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  precise  for 
finding  the  modulus  of  elasticity  or  limit  of  proportionality. 

COMPRESSOMETERS 

86.  Essential  Features  of  Compressometers. — The  conditions  men- 
tioned under  essential  features  of  extensometera  apply  with  equal  force 
to  compressometers;  and  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  measures  the 
relative  displacement  of  the  bearing  sUrfa*;^  on  either  end  of  the  speci- 
men should  never  be  permitted  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  test- 
piece  is  sought. 

86.  Brief  Discussion  of  Various  Types  of  Compressometers. — Inas- 
much as  the  principles  of  measurement  are  the  same  for  both  extensom- 
eters  and  compressometers,  only  types  of  the  latter  in  which  the  method 
of  attachment  differs  from  that  employed  in  the  previously  illustrated 
extensometers  will  be  considered. 

fig.   45   represents    Olsen'a    cylindrical    extension    and   compression 
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electric-contact  micrometer.  A  similar  apparatus  is  built  for  rectangular 
specimens.  The  upper  and  lower  collars  of  either  device  are  provided 
with  four  points  of  contact  and  the  apparatus  for  specimens  of  any  size 
or  length.  As  shown,  the  gage  frame  is  in  place  upon  the  specimen; 
this  must  be  removed  before  a  compression  teat  is  begun.  The  apparatus 
reads  to  0.0001  in. 

In  Fig.  46  is  shown  a  wire-wound  dial  compressometcr  used  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  testing  concrete  cylinders  and  columns.     The 


Viu.  45.— A  MieniKiet.T  Srri-w  Eliirtric- 
contat't  ConiptfSMomottr. 


li.—Wirp- wound  Diiil  Compres- 
floiucter  for  Cylinders  iind  Columns. 


split  rings  at  the  tu|»  and  bottom  have  three-point  contact  and  dials 
may  be  mounted  on  thi.'se  to  nieusure  deformations  along  two  or  more 
lines  parallel  to  IIk-  axis  of  the  test-piece.  This  ajiparatus  also  measures 
to  0.0001  in. 


J  >  K  F  LKCTOM  KT  E  us 

87.  Essential  Features  of  Deflectometers. — To  measui-e  bending 
of  Iwains,  coliniins,  finoi^s  and  other  elements  of  structures  un  instru- 
ment called  a  dcileilonictcr  is  enii)loyi!d.  The  ciiscutiiil  conditions  which 
should  obtain  in  a  liollcftonictcr  (Icsigueii  for  accurate  measuivments  arc: 

1.  The  apparufu.s  s!in\ild  indli'atc  the  ri'hitivc  deflections  of  points 
in  the  neutral  surface  of  the  Tucnilx-r.     in  many  forms  of  deflect*  meters 
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the  apparatus  itself  is  suspended  from  the  neutral  surface  at  four  points 
directly  above  the  supports  and  the  deflections  measured  with  respect 
to  a  plane  through  the  points. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  deflectometer  forming  the  datum  to  which  the 
deflections  are  referred  should  be  unstressed.  This  principle  is  often 
violated.  A  common  practice  is  to  measure  deflections  with  reference 
to  the  bed  of  the  testing  machine,  assuming  this  to  be  rigid  (see  Fig.  48). 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  determining  the  deflections  of  both 
sides  of  the  test-piece. 

4.  For  most  work  an  apparatus  which  is  sensitive  and  accurate  to 
0.001  in.  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

88.  A  Dial  Deflectometer. — Fig.  47  represents  a  dial  deflectometer 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  measuring 
small  deflections.  The  side  bars  (1)  forming  the  datum  plane  of  the 
device  are  freely  supported  on  pins  driven  into  the  neutral  surface  above 


SECTION  AT  6-6 

Fig.  47. — Wire-wound  Dial  Deflectometer  Used  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

the  end  bearings.  To  prevent  the  bars  from  rubbing  against  the  sides 
of  the  specimens  washers  (2)  are  inserted  as  indicated.  Clamp  (3)  holds 
the  side  bars  in  place  and  prevents  them  from  vibrating  during  the  test. 
Yoke  (4)  is  clamped  by  means  of  thumb-screws  to  the  neutral  surface 
at  the  point  whose  deflection  is  to  be  measured.  In  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  yoke  to  the  dial  on  the  side  bars,  use  is  made  of  No.  38 
covered  copper  wire.  One  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  the  pin  (5) 
driven  into  the  side  bar  shown  at  the  right  of  the  sectional  view.  The 
wire  is  then  carried  around  the  three  idler  pulleys  (6)  and  wrapped 
around  the  drum  of  dial  (7).  Weight  (8)  serves  to  hold  the  wire  taut. 
If  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  properly  arranged  the  increments  in 
dial  readings  will  be  twice  the  deflection  of  the  beam.  If  the  deflection 
of  each  side  is  desired  the  device  can  be  readily  modified  to  meet  such 
requirement.  With  this  instrument  readings  of  deflections  to  0.0001  in. 
may  be  made. 

89.  Multiplj^g-levcr  Deflectometer. — Fig.  48  illustrates  a  common 
type  of  lever  deflectometer  reading  to  0.001  inch.  Frequently,  this 
device  is  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  a  point  on  the  lower  side 
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of  the  beam  with  respect  to  a  point  in  the  base  of  the  testing  machine 
is  gotten.  Unless  the  deflection  of  the  base  of  the  machine  is  known 
to  be  of  no  consequence,  allowance  should  be  made  for  it.  Furthermore, 
the  indentation  of  the  specimen  at  the  supports  enters  into  measure- 
ments made  in  this  manner. 


Fig.  48. — A  Multiplying  Lever  Deflectometer  with  Adjustable  Short  Arm. 

Other  convenient  devices  employing  the  lever  principle  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  9  and  Fig.  10. 

90.  A  Wire-mirror-scale  Deflectometer. — ^A  very  simple  and  conven- 
ient form  of  deflectometer  for  tests  in  which  large  deflections  are  to  be 
measured  is  indicated  in  Fig.  49.  In  careful  work  the  opposite  side  of 
the  beam  should  be  equipped   with  a  duplicate  of  the  appliance  shown. 

_A 


Fig.  49. — A  Wire-mirror-scale  Deflectometer. 


The  fine  wire  (1)  which  is  k^pt  taut  by  the  rubber  band  (2)  is  attached 
to  pins  placed  in  the  neutral  surface  above  the  supports  and  forms  the 
datum  from  which  deflections  are  measured.  The  highly  poUshed  scale 
(3),  ordinarily  graduated  to  0.01  in.,  is  also  suspended  from  the  neutral 
surface.  In  reading,  the  observer  brings  his  eye  into  the  plane  of  the 
wire  and  its  image  and  notes  the  division  intercepted  on  the  scale. 


Beam  Deformeters 

91.  Wire-wound  Dial  Deformeters. — The  device  illustrated  in  Fig. 
50,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  extensometer  in  Fig.  36,  is  employed 
to  measure  the  deformations  in  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  a  beam.  Gen- 
erally such  measurements  are  made  upon  the  top  and  bottom  fibers. 
If  fibers  nearer  the  neutral  surface  are  to  be  measured,  deeper  U-shaped 
clamps  must  be  provided. 
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92.  Other  Types  of  Deformeters. — Many  experimenters  have  em- 
ployed apparatus  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Some  have  replaced 
the  micrometer-ecrew  by  dials  with  friction  rollers.    An  objection  to 


Fia.  50.— Wire- wound  Dial  Deformeter  Device  Used  to  Measure  Fiber 


the  farm  of  frame  shown  is  that  free  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower 
points  of  contact  is  restricted  more  or  less  depending  on  the  rigidity  of 
the  frames. 


FiQ.  51.— Micrometer-screw  Deformetera. 


The-  Berry  strain-gage  shown  in  Fig.  40  is  a  very  useful  device  for 
measurements  of  all  sorts  of  deformations  in  beams. 
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Detrusion  Indicators 

93.  Porter's  Detrusioa  Indicator.* — Essentially,  this  apparatus  cod- 
aists  of  two  rings,  each  of  which  is  clamped  to  the  specimeD  by  three 


FiQ.  52.— Porter's  Indicator  with  Distance  Bare  in  Place. 


set-screws,  see  Fig.  52.  The  distance  between  the  rings  is  fixed  by  gage 
bars  provided  with  studs  for  centering  the  test-piece.  The  right-hand 
ring  is  graduated  in  degrees  and  supports,  on  a  ball-bearing,  a  concentric 


Indicator  Used  r»t  the  University  ot  Wis 


ring  provided  with  a  vernier  reading  to  5  minutes.     The  vernier  ring 

is  moved  by  a  finser  attached  to  the  left-hand  ring      In  order  that  the 

•  D-wriljcd  in  Ptoc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  578. 
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parts  of  the  apparatus  may  be  free  to  move  as  the  specimen  suffers  change 
in  length,  a  ball  joint  is  provided  to  connect  finger  and  vernier  ring.  For 
setting  the  vernier  to  read  zero  the  connection  between  the  finger  and 
vernier  ring  is  equipped  with  a  slow-motion  tangent  screw.  The  instru- 
ment shown  was  made  for  specimens  less  than  IJ  in.  in  diameter  and  a 
gage  length  of  3  in. 

94.  A  Dial  Indicator  of  Detruston. — An  apparatus  for  detrusion 
measurements  which  haa  been  in  use  for  several  years  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  53.  The  twist  of  the  section  of  the 
specimen  between  the  arms  (1)  and  (2)  is  transmitted  through  No.  38 
covered  copper  wire  to  the  drums  (3)  and  (4),  respectively.  The  spindle 
(5)  carrying  drum  (3)  actuates  the  pointer  (6).  Similarly  dial  (7)  is 
connected  to  drum  (4)  by  spindle  (8).  From  this  arrangement  it  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  twist  between  the  two  sections  of  the  speci- 
men can  be  gotten  by  noting  the  relative  positions  of  pointer  and  dial 
corresponding  to  the  increment  in  torque.  In  the  apparatus  shown  the 
multiplying  factor  is  40,  and  the  dial  is  graduated  in  one-half  degrees. 
Any  deflection  produced  by  bending  of  the  specimen  during  the  test  will, 
of  course,  affect  the  readings  of  this  apparatus.  However,  a  rough  com- 
putation quickly  demonstrates  that  such  effects  are  negligible. 

Miscellaneous  Appakatubes  fob  Measuring  Deformations 

95.  Multiplying  Dividers.— A  very  efficient  little  device  for  accu- 
rately locating  the  yield  point  in  a  tension  or  compression  test  is  Capp's 


Fia,  54.— Capp'e  Multiplying  Dividers  tor  Detecting  the  Yield  Point. 

multiplying  dividers,  shown  in  Fig.  54.  In  performing  a  test  with  this 
instrument,  the  operator  grasps  the  cupped  pivot-heads  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  his  left  hand  and  places  the  hard  steel  points  on 
the  end  of  the  short  arms  in  punch  marks  spaced  2  in.  apart.  By  this 
method  the  operator's  right  hand  is  free  to  move  the  poise  on  the  scale- 
beam  if  the  machine  is  not  provided  with  an  automatic  drive.  For 
elastic  stresses  the  motion  of  the  pointer  over  the  scale  is  hardly  appre- 
ciable, but  when  the  yield  point  is  reached  the  rapid  increase  in  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  pointer  instantly  warns  the  operator  of  the  fact. 
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a  device  mistakes  in  the  location  of  the  yield  point  due 
the  grips  are  obviated.  In  tests  of  high-carbon  steels,  wire, 
and  other  materials  having  a  high  yield  point 
the  drop-of-beam  method  is  very  uncertain  at 
best.  By  using  the  divider  method,  however, 
a  distinct  indication  of  the  yield  point  can  be 
readily  obtained, 

96.  A  Recording  Bridge  Defonneter. —  The 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  55  wa^  designed  by  the 
Structural  Engineering  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  measure  the  deforma- 
tions in  bridge  members  while  subjected  to 
moving  loads.  The  movement  between  the 
gage  points  of  the  apparatus  is  transmitted 
through  a  long  rod  to  a  light,  rigid  lever 
actuating  a  pencil  point  which  records  50  times 
the  deformation  on  the  diagram  sheet.  The 
latter  is  wound  about  the  drum  which  is  turned 
by  an  electrically  controlled  clockwork,  A  number 
of  these  instruments  were  used  with  success 
in  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association.* 

97.  A  Wire-Rope  Extensometer. — A  simple 
and  durable  device  for  measuring  the  elonga- 
tion of  wire-rope  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  56. 
Increments  of  elongation  are  determined  by 
taking  simultaneous  readings  on  the  upper  and 
lower  pairs  of  scales  by  transits  or  telescopes 
set  up  a  short  distance  from  the  test-piece.  The 
scales  are  graduated  to  0.01  in.,  and  readings 
to  half-hundredths  may  be  established.  Twist- 
ing of  the  rope  does  not  materially  affect  the 
results  if  each  telescope  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  corresponding  pair  of  scales.  Fur- 
thermore,   since   the   device   is   not   delicate   or 

(o)  View  expensive  and  the  observer  well  back  from  the 
(6)  Clamp  test-piece,  readings  may  be  taken  until  the 
Scales  to  specimen  fails. 


m 

Fio.  56.— A  W 

Extensometer, 
from  Telescope; 
for  Attaching 
Rope. 

•  Bvllttin  of  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Mainlenance  of  Way  Association 
No.  125,  p.  9;  also  Engineering  News,  June  20,  1907.  Thia  apparatus  is  made  by 
A.  Wisster  Instrument  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  MECHANICAL  TESTING  OF  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS 

98.  General  Observations. — Mechanical  tests  are  those  used  to 
discover  the  quaUties  of  the  materials  of  construction  under  the  action 
of  external  forces.  Such  tests,  if  they  are  to  be  of  most  value,  should 
be  made  under  conditions  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  those  of 
practice.  By  standardizing  these  conditions  the  results  become  com- 
parable wherever  or  by  whomsoever  thay  are  made  and  are  of  verj^  great 
importance  in  determining  the  properties  and  value  of  building  materials. 
If  such  results  can  be  made  wholly  independent  of  the  means  employed 
in  making  the  tests,  and  hence  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  the  material,  they  can  be  used  safely  in  theoretical  general- 
izations on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  practical  designing  of  structures  on 
the  other.  With  many  kinds  of  tests  this  ideal  divorcement  of  the  results 
from  the  conditions  of  the  tests  can  certainly  never  be  attained,  as  in  the 
case  of  tests  by  impact,  but  it  doubtless  can  be  practically  attained  in  some 
of  the  more  simple  tests,  as  in  tension  and  compression.  In  the  former 
case  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  prescribe  uniform  condi- 
tions in  ordsr  that  the  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters  may 
be  comparable,  although  they  may  not  serve  for  accurate  scientific  general- 
izations. They  might  also  serve  to  give  a  relative  value  to  the  various 
materials  or  samples  so  tested,  and  to  grade  them  with  some  degree  of 
approximation  to  their  true  relative  merits  for  a  proposed  purpose.  Such 
tests,  therefore,  may  serve  fully  their  immediate  object  even  though  the 
results  can  be  given  no  absolute  significance  whatever.  If,  however, 
the  conditions  of  such  tests  are  allowed  to  vary,  they  lose  even  this  rela- 
tive significance,  and  therefore  become  quite  worthless.  The  standard- 
izing of  any  particular  kind  of  test  evidently  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
science  at  the  time;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  any  particular  property 
of  a  material  increases,  it  is  probable  that  our  standard  methods  of  testing 
will  also  have  to  change.  No  such  standards,  therefore,  can  be  fixed  per- 
manently, but  certain  methods  can  be  agreed  on  and  followed  for  a  time, 
and  when  a  change  is  made  let  all  change  together.  To  attain  to  this 
kind  of  unity  of  action  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  world's  representative 
body  which  will  command  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  both  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  users  of  materials  in  all  civilized  countries  to  decide 
such  questions. 
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The  efforts  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials 
towards  securing  such  unity  of  action  in  various  countries  has  not  thus 
far  been  productive  of  great  reforms  although,  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 
However,  some  of  the  affiliated  societies  like  our  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  have  been  instrumental  in  unifying  the  methods  of 
testing  and  standardizing  specifications  in  force  in  their  respective  countries. 

Evidently  no  complete  standardization  can  be  effected  for  tests  on 
entire  structural  forms,  since  these  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  disposition  of 
parts,  but  specimen  tests  can  be  standardized  since  all  significant  condi- 
tions can  be  made  uniform. 

99.  Mechanical  Tests  Classified. — In  a  general  way  we  may  divide 
mechanical  tests  of  building  materials  into  the  following  classes: 

With  reference  to  the  method  of  applying  the  loads  we  have — 

(1)  Static  TestSy  or  those  made  with  gradually  increasing  loads,  such  as 
the  ordinary  tests  in  tension,  compression,  cross-bending,  torsion,  and 
shearing. 

(2)  Dynamic  Tests,  or  those  made  with  suddenly  applied  loads,  as  by  a 
falling  weight. 

(3)  Wearing  Tests,  or  those  made  for  determining  resistance  to  abrasion 
and  impact,  as  in  the  case  of  paving-materials. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  test  specimen  we  have — 

(1)  Specimen  Tests,  or  those  made  upon  specimens  of  the  material, 
specially  prepared  and  given  standard  forms  and  dimensions. 

(2)  Structural  Tests,  or  those  made  on  full-sized  structural  forms,  as 
floor  systems,  bridge  members,  brick  piers,  pipes,  wire  ropes,  chains, 
riveted  joints,  etc.,  or  on  the  structure  as*  a  whole,  such  as  boilers,  simple 
trusses,  frames,  and  various  parts  of  machines. 

Complete  standard  rules  for  making  tests  of  structural  materials  can 
be  adopted  for  making  all  kinds  of  tests  on  specially  prepared  specimens, 
but  they  can  be  only  partially  prescribed  for  tests  of  structural  forms. 

THE  ACCURACY  OF  MACmNES  AND  APPARATUS 

100.  Methods  of  Determining  the  Accuracy  and  Sensitiveness  of  Test- 
ing Machines. — General  considerations  of  the  accuracy,  sensitiveness, 
and  conditions  which  should  obtain  in  testing  machines  have  been  given 
in  Ch.  II.  Since  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  user  of  a  testing 
machine  should  know  approximately  at  least  the  accuracy  of  his  machine, 
a  brief  statement  of  methods  commonly  used  for  testing  accuracy  and  sensi- 
tiveness will  here  be  made. 

In  testing  the  accuracy  of  vertical  static-load  machines  five  to  ten 
equal  increments  of  dead  load  can  be  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  machine, 
or  on  extensions  formed  by  I-beams,  and  the  corresponding  readings  of 
the  weighing  device  compared  with  the  known  loads.    After  each  incre- 
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at  low  loads.  In  •:-^'ri:_'.r  :.-  ir-iL:  rji^ii.::^  ji  irhicL  there  b  trie- 
tion  at  stuffing  h-ix-::*  ir. i  i_-. ::.  :  :i.r  zi-'.n.  :t  is  desrable  to  test  the 
machine  to  full  ctar=i  i*y. 

Standardi2e»i  i-iL' ri-„'.z  '.-  :r^  --•'-  ~^:^h*.5  in  capacities  up  to 
100,000  lb.  can  no^  'e  7  :.■  :-^-^-i  :'.-:„  ri.ir.ri'.irtrrs  of  testing  machinesw 
These  furnish  a  rL'.r-  ^a7> ■:>:.:  ir.  i  v^i.-y  c-r-iT-s  of  calibrating  over  a 
greater  ranze  of  ::-ii-  •L^r.  •;:--  :-i  i  --^  z:.:  i:.r*L.>i.  It  is  often  pebble 
to  calibrate  a  v^r.-  '.j.:r-  ---*.:,:  rr.i.  :.::--=:  \v  rli.ir.e  a  smaller  machine 
of  known  acc^iri  v  -:.  i  ^  :.- •.v^r.— -   .:.  'h-  T<r':zr.inz  ta:  le  of  the  lareer 


machine  and  I.aiir.^  i*. 
be  used  for  such  r/iry*  -e^ 

The  most  inexr* :.-:- - 
up  to  full  capri  i\v  :-.  -h 
equipped    ^ith  a  r>rT„:.r 
of    high    elastic    [[::.['    - 
the  machine  wil:  ':>:'  -v-l] 
caUhrating   aprrir-:*  l-      'j 
self-indicatins  tyr» .  r:.-j- 
bar    and    rea  lir.i-    *■     :•* 
attached  to  th^  r  ar  a:-*:  - 
should   h»e   s'lf^.--:-:.*    *  ■  ; 
correspond    to   a    *.':.  1  :._:'' 
the  machine.     Th"  •  .r  -• 
that  an  axial  loa-i  :-  ::.-:: 

If  a  con:pn-->: 
gjTation  should  :!•■ 
ratio  of   thi-kii*  -- 


Hviraili:  ^-ks 


'.:   -IT. own  accuracv  mav  also 


"T.  "^ 


»-v 


«  •  ' : 


*  ••-.-.••■ 


i-'.~:T^  :•::    :-a.i*  ratir.g  larce  testing  machines 

:':r>::r-  ':  ar  or  con^pres^ion  prism 

-i  v.^Trr.!?-  r.^vt^-r.     An  annealed  bar 

' T'^s-s-— :t::n  that   the  capacity  of 

■-:  ■  *:::-:t  o:  the  bar  is  a  desirable 

•^  r   --::•  i:d  h«e  preferably  of   the 

i:*.:  ris  or:  *^'o  or  more  sides  of  the 

It    should    V-e  permanently 

i!.''ir\-.     The  cace  lensrth 

r::.:*    *:.-    I-  ;;^:    rea-iir.i:   rf   the  apparatus  to 

:r:    '  ji'hi.E:  o:   ".2  r-r  >T.t  of  the  capacity  of 

'•il'i  ':--  >••  >^-'  ir»l  iij  *h<-  jaws  of  the  machine 

i-  i-  i  ti.^  rati*'  of  leriiith  to  least  radius  of 
•->:>•  vi  2^'.  and  if  a  hollow  cylindtT  Ix^  employed  the 
'  '•:::!:. vVT  o'lirht  not  to  he  less  than  1  :  S.  The 
average  ui:i^  -*r'--  ir  f';!l  'opacity  of  the  ma^^-hine  should  l>e  less  than 
two-thirds  of  thr*  '':::sTi.-  Vii'.ii:.  The  quality  o\  the  material,  gage  length 
of  compres<oii..r.r  ir.A  its  characteristics  should  conform  to  the  cor- 
respondincr  >p' ir:<  a'i'jiis  for  the  calibrating  bar.  Spherical  seats  or  other 
means  for  >('CK:\i:i:  mi  axial  load  should  be  us<'d. 

Calibrat'!!'j  r-  -^-pieces  shr»ul<l  he  standardized  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards or  on  machiiK  .-  of  known  calibration.     Care  should  alwavs  be  taken 


.' «   •  ^  I 
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to  standardize  such  a  test-piece  under  the  same  conditions  as  will  sur- 
round the  specimen  when  it  is  used  for  calibration  purposes.  A  half  dozen 
or  more  increments  of  load  may  be  applied  to  the  caUbrating  specimen 
at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  0.1  in.  per  minute  and  corresponding  readings  of 
the  deformations  taken.  After  each  increment  of  loading,  the  dead  weight 
required  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  weighing  device  furnishes  a  measure 
of  sensitiveness. 

Pressure  gages  on  hydraulic  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  loading.  If  the  pressure  in  the  jack  is 
measured  to  determine  load  on  machine,  calibrations  under  increasing 
and  decreasing  loadings  should  be  made  with  the  piston  at  different  posi- 
tions in  the  stroke.  By  so  doing  variations  in  the  frictional  resistances 
can  be  determined. 

101.  The  Calibration  of  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Deformations. — For 
certain  classes  of  testing,  a  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  and  sensitiveness 
of  apparatus  used  to  measure  deformations  is  of  as  great  value  as  similar 
information  concerning  the  testing  machine.  For  most  purposes  an 
accuracy  of  1  per  cent  is  sufficient  in  such  apparatus.  Essential  consider- 
ations for  different  types  of  deformation  apparatus  have  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  When  conditions  permit  the  caUbration  of 
such  devices  may  well  1x3  left  to  standard  laboratories  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  or  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  If  calibration  is  done  in  the 
home  laboratory,  the  following  method  serves  for  a  rough  test  of  accuracy 
and  sensitiveness. 

The  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  a  steel  test-piece  for  which  the  stress- 
deformation  curve  has  been  accurately  determined;  and  the  test-piece 
gripped  in  a  standard  manner  by  the  machine,  so  that  slipping  and  improper 
distribution  of  stress  are  avoided.  Increments  of  load  are  very  slowly 
and  uniformly  applied  to  the  test-piece  and  the  corresponding  readings 
of  the  apparatus  taken.  After  each  increment  of  loading  one  may  deter- 
mine sensitiveness  by  observing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  load  required 
to  produce  a  readable  change  on  the  deformation  apparatus. 

If  a  standardized  deformation  apparatus  is  at  hand,  it  may  also  be 
attached  to  a  specimen  under  conditions  similar  to  those  surrounding 
the  apparatus  which  is  being  calibrated.  The  imknown  device  can  then 
be  compared  with  the  standard  under  loading  conditions  indicated  above. 

A  more  accurate  method  than  the  above  for  calibrating  extensometers 
and  compressometers  consists  in  clamping  one  end  of  the  apparatus 
to  a  dummy  specimen  held  in  a  lathe  chuck  and  the  other  end  to  the  cen- 
tering spindle  of  the  tail-stock.  By  using  a  microscope  with  a  standard- 
ized micrometer  eyepiece  the  movements  of  the  pivot  end  of  the  spindle 
can  be  determined  and  compared  with  readings  of  the  motions  regis- 
tered by  the  deformation  apparatus.     If  a  precision  lathe  can  be  had, 
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one  part  of  the  extensometer  may  be  attached  to  the  spindle  on  the  tail- 
stock  and  the  other  to  a  specimen  held  on  the  lathe  carriage.  In  this  set- 
up the  axes  of  specimen  and  spindle  should  be  colinear.  The  lathe  may 
then  be  set  so  that  the  carriage  travels  .02  or  .01  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
chuck  and  a  comparison  of  the  deformation  apparatus  with  the  lathe 
screw  determined. 

Using  a  standardized  linear  dividing  engine,  reading  directly  to  0.002 
mm.  or  less,  still  greater  refinement  may  be  obtained.  With  such  apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  cahbrate  scales,  micrometers,  and  practically  all  of  the 
devices  used  in  measuring  deformations. 

When  calibrating  apparatus  in  which  accuracy  in  fabrication  is  based 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  screw,  readings  of  say  one- 
tenth  the  range  should  be  taken  over  the  entire  range  of  the  apparatus 
to  determine  the  cumulative  error  of  the  device.  Periodic  errors  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  large  number  of  readings  of  small  increments  of  motion 
over  a  limited  portion,  say  one-tenth,  of  the  range.  Furthermore,  to 
eliminate  periodic  errors  in  the  cahbrating  device  it  is  essential  that  the 
apparatuses  under  comparison  be  shifted  several  times  and  the  entire 
range  and  partial  range  calibrations  repeated. 

To  avoid  errors  due  to  lost  motion  in  screw-calibrating  devices  one  must 
always  approach  the  desired  reading  from  the  same  direction.  To  accu- 
rately detect  lost  motion  or  lag  and  to  determine  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
deformation  apparatus,  ol)servations  on  minute  forward  and  back  motions 
of  the  moving  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be  made  under  a  microscope 
provided  with  a  micrometer  eyepiece. 

SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SPECIMENS 

102.  Selection  of  Specimens. — It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
specimens  are  selected  for  testing  with  either  of  two  objects  in  view — 
to  compare  the  mechanical  properties  of  certain  materials  or  grades  of  the 
same  material,  or  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  certain  conditions  of  fabri- 
cation, treatment  and  usage  on  the  mechanical  properties.  In  comparing 
mechanical  properties  the  size,  shape,  method  of  fabrication,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  specimens  are  generally  standardized,  but  in 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  structural  conditions  one  or  more  of  these  is 
made  variable.  When  choosing  specimens  for  any  kind  of  test  the  inspec- 
tor must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  test  results  are  valueless  unless 
the  specimens  are  truly  representative  of  conditions  and  properties  under 
investigation. 

The  numerous  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  American  Society  for  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  and 
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others,  in  general,  cover  the  method  of  selecting  test  specimens  of  metals 
and  metal  elements  which  are  to  be  used  for  various  purposes.  Test- 
pieces  may  be  cut  from  the  finished  casting  or  rolled  product.  If  the 
quality  of  metal  is  to  be  ascertained,  specimens  of  cast  metals  should  be 
separately  poured  into  vertical  dry  molds.  If  specimens  are  cut  from 
eastings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  shrinkage  strains  exert  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  strength  at  all  corners  and  angles  in  the  casting  and  that  the 
outside,  especially  in  cast-iron  members,  is  often  much  stronger  than  the 
center.  When  specimens  are  cut  from  rolled  structural  shapes,  one  should 
consider  that  the  metal  in  the  thin  parts  is  harder,  tougher  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  thick  portions  which  has  received  less  work  imder  the 
rolls. 

With  wrought  iron  a  great  difference  will  be  found  in  specimens  cut 
with  and  across  the  direction  of  the  rolling,  the  former  having  much  higher 
strength  and  a  greater  ductility.  In  steel  plates  there  is  Uttle  difference, 
and  in  rolled  brass  and  copper  plates  there  is  no  difference.  In  the  case 
of  the  bronzes  it  is  necessary  to  have  test  samples  poured  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  melting,  as  the  mixture  changes  its  characteristics  rapidly 
when  in  a  melted  state. 

Piles  of  brick  or  building  tile  may  be  subdivided  into  small  piles  of 
approximately  100  each  and  one  sample  representing  each  small  pile 
chosen.  If  the  total  number  of  samples  is  more  than  required  the  number 
may  be  reduced  in  similar  manner.  In  selecting  samples,  color,  depth 
of  kiln-mark,  number  and  position  of  checks  and  spalls,  and  ring  under 
the  hammer  should  be  considered.  If  the  sampling  is  done  at  the  kiln, 
the  position  of  the  specimens  with  respect  to  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  the  source  of  heat  must  be  considered. 

When  samples  of  stone  are  being  selected,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
specimens  from  the  different  strata  which  are  being  worked.  If  the  sur- 
face has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  considerable  time  specimens 
should  be  cut  from  the  interior.  The  faces  of  specimens  should  be  refer- 
enced with  respect  to  the  rift  in  the  rock.  Specimens  should  not  be 
selected  from  portions  of  rock  adjacent  to  blast  holes. 

In  selecting  timber  specimens,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  as  told 
by  the  annual  rings,  position  in  the  tree,  the  proportion  of  heartwood  and 
sapwood,  the  proportion  of  spring  and  summer  wood,  the  moisture  con- 
tent, the  method  of  seasoning  and  the  character  and  position  of  defects 
must  all  be  considered. 

103.  The  Preparation  of  the  Specimen. — In  order  that  the  specimen 
may  fairly  represent  the  material  under  examination,  or  the  particular 
plate,  or  bar,  or  rolled  fonn  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  a  numbef*  of  rigid  requirements. 

The  specimen  must  be  obtained  by  cutting  it  out  in  a  way  that  will 
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leave  it  perfectly  straight.  If  a  metal  test-piece  is  bent  in  getting  it  out, 
it  should  be  heated  to  straighten  it;  but  this  may  often  change  the  original 
molecular  arrangement,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  When  the  speci- 
men is  cut  from  a  larger  portion  of  a  plate  or  rolled  form  by  shearing,  it 
will  invariably  take  a  curved  form.  In  this  case  the  plate,  or  form,  should 
be  sheared  away  from  the  specimen,  in  narrow  slices,  so  as  to  leave  the  test 
specimen  unbent.  If  the  specimen  is  bent  and  then  straightened,  it  raises 
the  elastic  limit  and  hardens  the  metal,  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  cold 
working.  Instead  of  shearing,  some  milder  process,  such  as  planing  or 
drilling  or  sawing,  should  be  resorted  to  to  obtain  the  test  specimen. 
For,  besides  the  bending  action  on  the  bar  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  the 
shearing  or  punching  is  to  seriously  injure  the  metal  for  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  sheared  surface,  leaving  it  so  non-ductile,  or  brittle, 
that  it  will  not  elongate  appreciably,  and  hence  under  a  tensile  test  these 
surfaces  will  be  severed  very  early  in  the  test,  and  the  cracks  so  started 
may  cause  the  remainder  of  the  cross-section  to  tear  asunder  in  detail. 
To  prevent  this  action  on  sheared  or  punched  specimens,  at  least  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  thickness  should  be  removed  from  all  punched  or 
sheared  faces,  by  reaming,  planing,  or  filing. 

Final  finishing  of  hard  metal  specimens  should  be  done  with  a  file 
in  order  to  avoid  the  torn  and  bruised  surface  conditions  which  result 
from  the  use  of  lathe  and  planer  tools.  Soft  metal  test-pieces  should  be 
finished  with  emery  cloth.  If  the  skin  is  removed  from  a  casting  by 
planer  or  milling  device,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  rectangular  corners  with 
a  file  in  order  that  incipient  cracks  or  irregularities  caused  by  the  tools 
may  be  eliminated.  If  soft  metal  specimens  must  be  straightened,  wooden 
or  copj)er  mallets  should  be  employed;  a  steel  hammer  should  never  be 
used.  The  ends  of  metal  compression  specimens  should  be  accurately 
ground  to  parallel  plane  surfaces. 

To  avoid  the  inclusion  of  material  which  may  have  been  weakened 
in  quarrying,  it  is  necessary  to  saw  compression  test-pieces  of  stone  from 
the  interior  of  blocks  somewhat  larger  than  the  test-pieces:  roughing  out 
the  specimen  with  hammer  and  chisel  may  cause  a  large  reduction  in 
strength.  If  the  latter  method  is  permitted,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  sides  of  prismatic  specimens  plane.  If  accurate  results  are  desired, 
it  is  well  to  grind  to  true  planes  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure.  Specimens  of  brick,  building  tile  and  concrete  will  show  greater 
strength  if  similarly  treated.  Since  the  expense  of  this  work  is  often 
prohibitive,  l>edments  such  as  are  described  in  Art.  76,  77  and  78  are  often 
used  to  overcome  the  effects  of  surface  inequalities. 
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TENSION  TESTS 

104.  Significance  of  Tension  Tests. — Tension  tests  are  more  com- 
mon, more  readily  made,  and  more  useful  in  revealing  the  true  char- 
acter of  a  metal  than  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  test.  In  fact,  when 
other  kinds  of  tests  are  made  it  will  commonly  be  well  to  accompany 
them  with  a  few  tensile  tests  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  l^etter  to  co- 
ordinate the  results  with  those  obtained  on  other  materials  by  similar 
tests,  or  on  like  materials  by  different  tests.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  metals  are  wanting  in  strict  homogeneity, 
and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  more  or  less  dissimilar 
elenients  embedded  in  a  common  matrix,  somewhat  like  granite.  (See 
Art.  623  and  663.)  For  instance,  the  planes  of  rupture  will  be  different 
for  different  kinds  of  tests  on  the  same  specimen,  and  hence  the  strength 
developed  will  be  that  of  a  different  combination  of  elements  in  each 
case.  Also,  the  strength  to  resist  various  kinds  of  stress  may  lie  in 
entirely  different  elements  of  the  aggregation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  cast  iron  the  strength  to  resist  tension  is  the  strength  of  the 
graphitic  carbon  matrix  in  which  the  iron  crj^stals  are  embedded,  while 
the  strength  in  compression  is  largely  strength  of  the  iron  crystals 
themselves.  * 

What  we  call  the  maximum  strength  of  the  material,  therefore,  or  its 
strength  at  rupture,  is  not  usually  the  sum  of  the  maximum  resistances  of 
the  several  elementar\^  portions  of  the  cross-section,  since  they  do  not  all 
distort  equally.  It  is  often  the  case  that  actual  rupture  occurs  successively 
over  many  elementary  portions  of  the  broken  section  before  the  final 
failure  occurs.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  elastic  limits  of  the  mate- 
rial, while  with  iron  and  steel  castings  this  failure  in  detail  is  so  prominent 
as  to  cause  the  stress-diagram  to  be  a  curve  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  loading.  Here,  too,  the  irregular  shrinkage  often  leaves  very  great 
internal  stresses  in  the  body,  which  causes  some  portions  to  come  to  their 
elastic  limits  and  ultimate  strength  much  earlier  than  others,  again  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  curved  stress-diagram. 

The  tension  test  is  especially  well  calculated  to  show  what  local  irregu- 
larities may  be  found  in  a  finished  product,  and  to  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  work  of  forging  (rolling  cr  hammering)  has  produced  that  degree  of 
homogeneity  expected  of  it. 

The  tension  test  is  more  readily  standardized  than  any  other  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  "  personal  equation  '*  and  of  variations  in  the  testing- 
machines  employed.  It  also  demands  the  least  amount  of  preparation 
of  the  test  specimen,  if  tests  are  to  be  made  only  for  conmicrcial  purposes. 
Except  for  the  inherent  want  of  uniformity  or  of  homogeneity  mentioned 
above,  therefore,  the  tension  test  may  be  made  to  give  typical  and  uniform 

*  M.  Osmond. 
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results,  and  it  should  be  considered  as  the  best  single  teat  to  make  on  any 
of  the  metals. 

Commercial  Tension  Tests 

105.  Object. — In  routine  testing  of  metals  under  tension  the  ultimate 
strength,  yield-point  and  per  cent  elongation  are  always  determined  and 
the  character  of  the  fracture  noted.  Frequently,  the  per  cent  reduction 
in  area  is  also  found.  From  these  properties  the  static  tensile  strength,  the 
limiting  working  unit  stress,  the  ductihty,  and  the  homogeneity  and  charac- 
ter of  structure  of  the  metal  is  judged.*  Such  tests,  therefore,  which  can  be 
performed  with  great  speed  and  at  low  cost,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

106.  Types  of  Tension  Specimens.— Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
form  of  a  tension  test-piece  has  an  influence  upon  both  the  strength  and 


Fia-  1- — The  Variation  in  tho  Distrilmtion  of  the  Elongation  of  the  Several  Inch 
Spaces  of  Six-inch  Test  Bare  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  O-HG  In.  in  Diameter. 
{Testis  of  Mftak,  1890.) 

elongation.  The  influence  on  strength  of  grooving  and  sudden  contrac- 
tions in  area  is  considered  in  Arts.  719  to  721.  Fig.  1  shows  the  varia- 
tion in  unit  elongation  for  successive  spaces  on  steel  and  wrought  iron  bars. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  length  of  the  gaged  position  on  per 
cent  elongation. 

Tttmajer  proposed  that  the  elongation  due  to  the  neck  be  eliminated 
by  subtracting  the  elongation  in  a  4-in.  from  the  elongation  in  an  8-in. 
gage  length  and  dividing  by  the  difference  in  the  gage  lengths.  The  func- 
tion, thus  obtained,  would  1«  independent  of  the  gage  length  of  the  speci- 
men.    This  proposal  has  not,  however,  been  widely  adopted. 

•  The  character  of  stm^-ture  in  duclile  metals  is  much  hotter  asrertained  from 
testa  on  specimens  around  which  a  V-shapcd  groove  has  Iwen  turned.  With  such 
specimens  the  lines  of  stress  arc  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of  (he  groove  and  a  square 
break  revealing  the  ehararler  of  the  <.'r)atalline  structure  ensues. 
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On  account  of  the  above  considerations  it  has*  become  quite  necessary 
to  prescribe  certain  tyj)es  of  specimens  for  commercial  tests  in  which 
the  grading  and  acceptance  of  material  is  involved.  M.  Barba  *  has  shown 
that  the  resistance  and  per  cent  elongation  remain  constant  provided  the 
relative  dimensions  are  not  changed  and  the  method  of  gripping  and  load- 
ing are  identical.  As  the  result  of  his  work  and  a  large  number  of  tests, 
the  French  Commission  adopted  the  relation  P  =  66.674  or  for  cylindrical 
specimens  1  =  7.20,  where  I  is  the  measured  length  on  which  the  elongation 
is  computed,  D  is  the  diameter,  and  A  the  area  of  cross-section.  The 
German  Commissions  use  l  =  11.3VA,  which  is  equal  to  l=10D  if  the 
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NOTE 

Mild  Steel  Specimen  ]4  in.  diara.  =  • 
Mild  Steel  Specimen  H  in-  diam.  =  X 
Mild  steel  Specimen  1   in.  diam.  =  O 
Tool  Steel  Specimen  ^  in.  diam.-=  ▲ 
Mild  Steel  Specimens  were  from  same  bar. 
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Fig.  2. — The   Influence   of   the   Ratio 
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] —  on  the  Per  Cent  Elongation  of 


specimen  is  cylindrical.  Engineering  societies  in  the  United  States  have 
not  rigidly  adhered  to  either  of  these  rules,  or  even  Barba's  law,  in  stand- 
ardizing the  shaj)e  of  test-pieces  cut  from  plates  or  other  rolled  sections. 
However,  they  have  prescribed  fixed  standards  for  cylindrical  and  flat 
specimens  (see  Figs.  3c  and  3e).  For  flat  specimens  over  I  in.  thick,  the 
gage  length  is  8  in.  and  the  width  1^  in.  The  width  of  specimens  cut 
from  material  less  than  J  in.  in  thickness  must  be  five  times  the  thickness 
with  a  minimum  of  f  in.,  and  the  gage  length  must  be  twenty-four  times 
the  thickness  with  a  minimum  of  2  in. 

*  Mem.  de  la  SociiU  des  Ing.  Civils,  1880,  I,  p.  682.    See  also  Unwin's  The  Testing 
of  Materials  of  Construction. 
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In  Fig.  3  are  shown  seven  types  of  specimens  dimensioned  in  accord- 
ice  with  practice.     For  rough  tests  on  ductile  rounds  or  QbU,  form  (a) 


(d)  (e)  if)  to) 

Fia.  3. — Types  of  Specimens  for  Tensile  Tests. 


is  suitable.  Form  (b)  is  a  more  expensive  specimen  which  is  less  hable 
to  slip  in  the  grips  and  also  receives  a  lower  intensity  of  compression  from 
the  grips  than  does  form  (a).     For  more  careful  tests  in  which  it  is  highly 
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deeirable  to  avoid  slipping  at  the  gripa,  form  (c)  or  (c')  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  holder  shown  in  Fig.  29,  Art.  69.  Automobile  steels 
of  very  high  elastic  limit  and  great  hardness  cannot  be  readily  fashioned 
into  form  (c)  after  hardening.  If  so  fashioned  before  heat  treatment, 
these  steels  are  liable  to  become  warped  and  weakened  at  the  screw 
threads.  For  such  steels  form  '  (d)  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  holder  shown  in  Fig.  30,  Art,  69.  An  inexpensive  casting  which 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  test-piece  for  rough  tests  on  cast  iron,  mal- 
leable iron  and  similar 
brittle  metals  is  form 
(f).  Form  (g)  has  been 
io|  used  with  success  by 
S  Prof.  W.  H.  Warren  of 
yu  o  Sydney  University,  Aus- 
g  tralia,  in  testing  the  ten- 
sol^  sile  strengths  of  woods. 

5  107.  Testing.— The 
10-  dimensions  of  cross-eec- 
S  tion  of  the  specimen  are 
"£  measured  at  several 
places  along  the  gage 
length.  If  the  test-piece 
is  cylindrical,  mutually 
perpendicular  diameters 
should  be  measured  at 
each  cross-section. 
Measurements  of  metal 
should  be  accurate  to 
iV  ol  1  per  cent.  The 
average  cross-section  of 
deformed  bars  can  be 
computed  from  deter- 
minations of  weight  and 
length. 
The  specimen  is  then  placed  in  a  V-block  and  punch-marked  at  intervals 
of  1  inch  along  the  entire  g^e  length.  A  laying-ofF  gage  or  a  multiple 
punch  is  a  time-saver  in  this  operation.  Fine  wire  and  other  small  sec- 
tions which  would  be  seriously  weakened  by  punching  may  be  marked 
with  ink. 

For  variations  in  speed  of  the  pulling  head  of  the  testing  machine  up 
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speed  of  Pulling  Head  In  iDcbee  per  UlQute 

FiQ.  4.— The  Effect  of  Speed  on  the  Tensile  Strength 
and  Elongation  of  Steel.  (Rept  otCom.O,  A.S.T.M., 
see  Proeeedinga,  1906.) 


•  See  description  of  this  type  of  s; 
Soe.  Auto.  Engr.,  Vol.  8,  pt.  2,  p.  161;  also  si 
p.  10. 


given  by  K.  W.  Ziminerschied  in  Tnma. 
:  Marten's  Handbook  of  Teetinn  MaUriaU, 
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to  6  in.  per  minute,  there  is  no  pronounced  eflfect  on  the  mechanical 
properties  of  soft  steel  as  Fig.  4  shows.  The  higher  carbon  steel  specimens 
show  practically  the  same  properties  for  speeds  less  than  3  in.  per  minute. 
The  greatest  effect  is  produced  on  the  yield-point.  However,  if  one 
wishes  to  accurately  determine  the  yield-point  a  speed  of  2  to  4  in.  per 
minute  may  be  applied  until  about  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  yield- 
point  load  is  reached,  the  speed  then  may  be  quickly  cut  down  to  about 
I  in.  per  minute,  the  yield-point  determined,  and  the  high  speed  again 
reapplied  to  rupture.  For  cast  iron  and  similar  brittle  materials  the  speed 
throughout  the  test  ought  not  exceed  0.02  or  0.03  in.  per  minute  per  inch 
of  gage  length.  The  speed  should  be  constant  for  any  given  series  of 
tests  on  brittle  plastic  materials. 

The  French  Commission  recommends  that  tests  be  continuously  pro- 
gressive; that  the  duration  of  test  be  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the 
specimen  (one  to  six  minutes  for  ordinary  sizes  of  specimen,  less  than 
thirty  seconds  for  test-pieces  under  0.2  in.  thick);  that  heating  of  the 
bar  must  be  avoided,  especially  with  the  softer  metals. 

In  tests  of  high  carbon  steels  and  in  tests  in  which  there  is  slipping 
at  the  grifte  a  pair  of  Capp's  multiplying  dividers  (see  Art.  95)  will  be 
found  useful. 

108,  Observations  for  Record. — The  record  should  contain  suflScient 
information  so  that  the  history  of  the  specimen  previous  to  the  test  may  be 
traced.  In  inspection  at  the  mill  this  includes  heat  number,  specimen 
number,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  needed  to  reference  the 
specimen  to  the  portion  of  the  heat  or  to  the  member  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

The  first  sign  of  weakening  at  yield-point  of  the  specimen  should 
be  carefully  ascertained.  In  wrought  iron  and  the  low-carbon  steels 
this  is  readily  determined  by  the  drop  of  beam,  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
motion  of  the  divider  pointer  and,  in  rolled  material,  by  scaUng.  If 
rolled  bars  of  uniform  cross-section  are  used,  the  scaling  will  appear 
first  at  the  grips,  owing  to  the  combined  stress  existing  there,  and  grad- 
ually extend  toward  the  center  of  the  specimen.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
scaling  advances  on  lines  at  about  45  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  specimen: 
i.e.,  on  the  surface  traces  of  the  planes  upon  which  maximum  shear  stress 
exists. 

The  maximum  load  is  next  determined.  It  will  be  found  to  occur 
simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  "  necking  down  "  action 
in  ductile  materials,  with  rupture  in  brittle  materials.  At  present  it  is 
not  customary  to  record  the  actual  breaking  load  for  ductile  materials, 
since  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  important  index  of  strength.  After  rupture 
the  test-piece  is  again  laid  in  the  V-block  with  the  fractured  ends  in  con- 
tact and  a  record  of  the  length  of  gage  across  break  is  made. 
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If  the  specimen  has  a  "  cup  and  cone  "  fracture,  it  will  be  found 

easier  to  measure  the  reduced  diameter  on  the  lipe  of  the  cup  than  on  the 

cone.     The  reduced  areas  of  rectangular  epecimens 

'*tY —  »  "Ti-i        can  be  most  readily  detennined  by  measuring  b,  di 

J    [di     ^^WU        and  da  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.     To  measure  fractures 

J        of  irregular  outline,  a  micrometer  provided  with  a 

conical  spindle  and  anvil  will  be  found  convenient. 

Fig.  5.— Reduced  Area  Two  characterizations  of  fracture  are  generally 

of  a  Rectangulnr     made,  one  with  reference  to  shape  and  the  other 

TesiPie<x=lr^^^^-.     with  reference  to  texture.    For  example,  mild  steel 

fractures  are  commonly  "  cup  and  cone  "  in  shape 

and  "silky"  in  texture;    hard  steel  fractures   break  squarely   across — 

"square  break" — and  are  more  or   less   finely  crystalline   in   texture. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  fractures  commonly  observed  in  metals  and  suggested 
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FiQ.  6. — Characteristic  Frarturea  of  Ferrous  Metala  in  Tension. 


(1)  Common  in  CMt 

very  hiith  rarbon  steel,  te 

ture  finely  rryilaUine. 

(2)  Common  to  hixh 

arbon  otnl,  railed  fin  nip 

r  flat  rone  with  granular  to  cryitalline  teirture. 

od  medium  farbon  ateela,  c 

lied  full  eup  and  eone  with  teiture  ellky. 

(4)  anil  (.1)  Common 

n  soft  and  medium  steels  ( 

u  thr«-t|UBrtn-  cup  and 

™ne  U),  and  half  eup  and 

one  (5), 

(d)  Common  in  Boft  » 

■ilky  teitun'. 

17)  Common  in  wrou 

ht  iron,  designated  Jarged 

and  flbrouB.     (Overheated  aoft  or  medium  fteel 

msy  bIki  ptejonl  a  jagged 

break  but  not  fibfouB.) 

characterizations  of  the  same.  Unusual  features  in  the  fracture  should 
always  be  recorded  and  their  causes,  if  possible,  ascertained.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  microscope  is  a  valuable  aid. 
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EXTENSOMETER  TENSION  TeSTS 

109.  Object. — In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned  under  commercial 
tension  tests,  the  extensometer  test  afifords  a  determination  of  the  stress- 
elongation  curve  for  the  material.  Consequently  the  elastic  limit  or 
the  limit  of  proportionality  and  the  resilience  may  also  be  measured. 

110.  Testing. — Specimens  like  form  (c)  or  (d),  Fig.  3,  are  preferable 
for  extensometer  tests;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  gage  length  for  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  at  least  8  in.  For  steels,  a  specimen  fashioned  as  indicated 
with  a  diameter  of  0.798  in.  (area  0.5  sq.in.),  length  between  shoulders 
of  9  in.  and  a  gage  length  of  8  in.  is  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

To  avoid  errors  arising  from  the  bending  of  the  specimen  due  to  eccen- 
tricity in  loading,  non-homogeneity  or  initial  curvature  in  the  specimen, 
extensometers  provided  with  three-point  contact  at  each  collar  are  prefer- 
able to  extensometers  of  same  type  having  two-point  contact.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  extensometer  should  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  deformation  to  be  measured.  Ordinarily  the  least  reading  of  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  deformation  at  the 
elastic  limit.  For  steel  this  requires  apparatus  reading  to  0.0001  in. 
General  requirements  for  extensometers  may  be  found  in  Art.  79. 

During  the  test  the  speed  of  the  pulling  head  should  be  very  low,  not 
over  0.01  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  gage  length,  and  the  machine  may  be 
stopped  long  enough  to  secure  readings  of  deformation.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  avoid  vibration  or  shocks  during  the  application  of  the 
load,  since  such  disturbances  greatly  impair  both  the  accuracy  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  extensometer. 

There  are  two  methods  of  loading  which  may  be  used,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  information  desired.  If  the 
limit  of  proportionality  is  to  be  determined  the  load  is  progressively 
applied  in  increments  equivalent  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  estimated 
value  of  that  stress  and  the  corresponding  deformations  observed.  When 
a  stress  approximating  the  limit  of  proportionality  is  reached  the  incre- 
ments are  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  their  former  value  until  the 
yield-point  has  been  passed.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  extensometer 
from  the  specimen  after  passing  the  yield-point  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  instrument.  Subsequent  measurements  of  elongation  may  be  made 
with  a  pair  of  dividers. 

The  second  method  of  loading  is  more  often  adopted  with  materials 
having  a  curviliiiear  stress-deformation  diagram  than  with  iron  or  steel.  It 
consists  in  determining  the  maximum  total  deformation  and  set  correspond- 
ing to  repeated  applications  of  each  load.  An  initial  load  corresponding 
to  one-twentieth  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  or  thereabouts, 
may  be    applied    and  removed   with   determination   of  accompanying 
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deformation  and  set.  If  set  occurs  the  load  is  repeated  and  readings 
of  deformation  and  set  taken  until  the  set  lK»coines  constant.  Then  the 
load  is  doubled  and  the  same  cycle  of  ojx^rations  is  repeated.  This  proc- 
ess is  applied  again  and  again  until  the  load  is  reached  at  which  the 
set  continually  increases.  When  this  method  is  applied  to  a  material 
having  a  true  elastic  limit  it  is  well  to  decrease  the  increments  of  load  in 
proximity  of  the  elastic  limit. 

111.  Stress-deformation  Diagrams. — It  is  customary  in  this  country 
to  plot  curves  using  unit  stress  as  ordinates  and  unit  deformations  as 
abscissas  with  the  curve  lying  in  the  first  quadrant.  The  scales  for  such 
diagrams  should  be  so  selected  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  will  lie  between 
30  and  70  degrees  with  the  horizontal;  otherwise  the  curvature  of  the  dia- 
gram is  made  too  flat  or  too  steep  and  there  is  also  difficulty  in  determining 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  with  accuracy.  If  the  repetition  method  of  load- 
ing has  been  employed  in  testing,  curves  showing  the  gross  sets,  gross 
deformations,  and  net  deformations  are  generally  plotted  against  unit 
stress.  On  such  diagrams  in  addition  to  a  suital)lc  title  and  proper  label- 
ing of  the  coordinates,  it  is  goo<l  practice  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  beside  the  line  from  which  it  was  gotten,  to  indi- 
cate the  elastic  limit  or  limit  of  proportionality,  the  yield-point,  and 
ultimate  strength.  The  diagram  is,  in  this  way,  made  to  furnish  the 
most  essential  infonnation  secured  in  the  test. 

m 

COMPRESSION  TESTS 

112.  Objects  of  Compression  Tests. — Whereas  tension  tests  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  many  of  the  more  significant  mechanical 
properties  of  materials  which  are  more  or  less  ductile,  compression  tests 
are  made  chiefly  to  determine  resistance  to  compression  and  the  elastic 
properties  under  compression.*  In  testing  materials  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  elasticity  the  elastic  limit,  yield-point,  and  modulus  of  elasticity 
may  be  gotten.  The  determination  of  the  ultimate  strength  is  dependent 
upon  the  plasticity  of  the  metal  after  the  yield-point.  In  the  softer 
varieties  of  steel  there  is  no  well-d(»fincd  point  in  the  loading  at  which 
a  complete  disintegration  of  structure  takes  place.  From  tests  of  columns 
made  of  such  materials  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  strength  is  limited 
by  the  elastic  limit.  Consequently  it  is  quite  common  to  regard  the  elas- 
tic limit  as  a  measure  of  ultimate  strength  in  compression  for  these  steels. 

Materials,  possessing  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  like  the  minor  metals 
and  their  alloys,  have  poorly  defined  elastic  limits  and  the  compressive 
strength  is  often  based  upon  the  load  sustained  at  a  given  unit  deforma- 

*  Herein  we  shall  refer  to  compression  tests  as  practiced  on  short  prisms.  The 
testing  of  columns  involves  consideration  of  conditions  of  fabrication,  end  restraint^ 
form  and  i)06ition  of  load  in  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  material  itself. 
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tion.  Tfiese  values  furnish  a  basis  of  comparison  biU  are  far  from  criteria 
of  structural  strength  unless  determined  from  long-time  applications  of  load. 

For  brittle  materials  like  concrete,  building  tile,  stone,  brick  and 
timber,  the  compression  test  is  of  most  value  in  establishing  criteria  of 
mechanical  properties  of  materials.  In  tests  on  these  substances,  the  unit 
stress  at  first  crack  or  first  sign  of  failure,  at  elastic  limit — if  there  is  one — 
and  at  ultimate  are  found.  The  position  of  the  first  crack,  the  character 
of  the  explosion  at  rupture  and  the  shapes  of  the  fragments  are  all  note- 
worthy. The  unit  stress  at  first  sign  of  failure  coupled  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  plact  of  initial  weakening  may  indicate  faulty  imposition  of  load  or 
a  local  defect  in  material.  The  character  of  the  explosion  at  rupture  and 
the  shape  of  the  fragments  are  also  of  assistance  in  determining  whether 
the  load  was  axially  or  eccentrically  applied.  Flowing  of  the  bedment 
often  produces  vertical  splitting  of  the  test-piece. 

113.  The  Form  of  Compression  Specimens. — The  form  of  specimen 
which  has  been  most  frequently  adopted  is  the  cube.  For  materials  which 
rupture  on  planes  inclined  more  than  45°  with  the  horizontal,  the  cube 
is  not  suitable;  since  the  strength  is  increased  by  frictional  restraint 
acting  at  the  surfaces  under  pressure.  Prisms  or  cylinders  with  a  height 
equal  to  twice  the  least  lateral  dimension  are  better  types  of  test-piece 
for  such  materials.  Owing  to  weaknesses  at  corners  due  to  the  methods 
of  fashioning  the  specimen  and  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  full  resist- 
ance from  the  material  in  the  corners,  a  cylindrical  test-piece  is  preferable. 

In  Fig.  7  appears  three  curves  showing  the  relation  of  crushing  strength 

to  the  ratio  , — ti—l — r^^ = — •     The  results  on  cast-iron  cylinders 

least  lateral  dimension 

are  digested  from  tests  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bouton.*    For  these  tests  over  100 

specimens  were  prepared  from  five  bars  of  each  of  two  kinds  of  cast  iron. 

Comprehensive  tests  on  Swiss  sandstone  prisms  by  Prof.  J.  Bauschinger  f 

furnished  the  data  for  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  above  figure. 

From  these  tests  on  rectangular  prisms,  Bauschinger  derived  the 

following  formula, 

&  =  5600+ 1400  4; 

n 

in  which  Se  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  A  is  the  area  in  square  inches, 
and  h  is  the  height  in  inches.    For  a  general  formula  he  recommended 

*  M.S.  Thesis,  Theory  and  Experimenls  on  Laws  of  Crushing  Strength  of  Short  Prisma, 
Washington  Univ.,  1891. 

t  MiUheilungen  aus  dem  Mechanisch  Technischen  Laboratorium  der  K,  Technischen 
HochschuU  in  Munchen^  von  J.  Bauschinger,  Vol.  6,  1876. 
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where  u  =  perimeter  of  crossHsection;  a  and  b  are  constants,  and  the 
other  quantities  *  are  the  same  as  before.  A  simpler  relation  for 
Bausehinger's  tests  on  sandstone  is  given  by 

5. =5500+ 1565  r, 

n 

m 

where  d  is  the  minimum  lateral  dimension. 
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Fig.  7. — llclations  between  the  Crushing  Strengths  of  Prisms  and  Cubes. 


The  data  for  the  third  curve  in  Fig.  7  was  obtained  from  192  tests  at 
several  college  laboratories  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Association 
of  Cement  Users.  * 

From  the  equation  for  the  curve  representing  tests  on  sandstone 
prisms,  Fig.  7,  the  following  relation  appears; 


Strength  of  prism 
Strength  of  cube 

*  Concrete-Cement  Age,  Vol.  4,  p.  141. 


=  0.788+0.222  r. 

n 
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From  this  equation  it  appears  that  a  sandstone  prism  havii^  a  height 
equal  to  twice  its  least  width  has  89  per  cent  of  the  strei^th  of  a  cube 
of  the  same  material.  Whereas  from  the  tests  on  concrete  it  appears  that 
such  a  prism  has  only  73  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  a  concrete  cube.  It 
therefore  seems  essential  that  a  standard  prismatic  form  be  adopted  for 
compression  specimens. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  specified  for  metals 
a  cylindrical  specimen  between  1  and  1.129  in,  in  diamet«r  and  from  2.5 
to  4  in.  high."     At  present,  sentiment  in  this  country  seems  to  favor 
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Fio.  8.— Crushing  Streogths  of  Cubes  with      FiG.  £ 
Chamfered  Edges.     (Bauachinger.) 

the  adoption  of  a  6  by  12-in.  cylinder  for  a  concrete  test-piece  and  a 
2  by  4-in.  cylinder  for  mortar. 

In  spite  of  theoretical  considerations,  however,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating into  new  terms  the  mass  of  data  which  has  been  accumulated  from 
tests  on  cubes  is  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  form.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  very  probable  that  the  cube,  although  improper  in  form, 
will  still  be  used  in  tests  of  many  materials  when  strength,  alone,  is  wanted. 
For  making  tests  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit,  and  yield- 
point  on  metals,  the  A.S.T.M.*  permits  the  use  of  cylinders  ranging  in 
length  from  10  to  15  diameters, 

*S^  Methods  for  Compression  Teste  of  Melah,  El-16,  in  A  ^.T.M.  Standards,  1916. 
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114.  Effects  of  Loading  a  Portion  of  the  Cross-section. — Tests  by 
Bauschinger  on  the  effect  of  chamfered  edges  on  the  strength  of  sand- 
stone cubes  gave  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  tests  show  that  material 
^mmetrically  disposed  outside  of  the  bearing  surfaces  increases  the 
strength  of  the  test-piece.  This  increase  is  less  than  3.2  per  cent,  bow- 
ever,  if  the  bearing  area  b  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  gross  cross-section. 
If  the  pressed  surface  is  square 
and  symmetrically  located  on  a 
side  of  a  cube  the  relations  of  re- 
sistances per  square  inch  to  the 
ratio  of  bearing  area  over  total  area 
are  shown  in  F^.  9. 

The  effect  of  loading  a  rectan- 
gular zone  having  a  width  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  side  of  the  cube 
and  a  length  equal  to  the  side  of  the 
cube  was  also  studied  by  Bausch- 
inger. In  this  case  the  resistance 
per  square  inch  is  a  function  of  the 
distance  of  the  zone  from  the  edge 
of  the  surface.  The  results  sum- 
marized in  Fig.  10  show  that  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  bearing 
area  when  the  center  of  the  bearing  area  is  4  per  cent  of  width  of  the  cube 
from  the  edge  is  9500  lb.,  the  normal  strength  of  a  cube. 

116.  Apparatus  Required  for  Compression  Tests.— Descriptions  of 
testing  machines,  bearing  blocks,  compressometers,  and  bedments  will  be 
found  in  Ch,  II.  For  tests  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  the  compres- 
someter  should  be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
deformation  in  the  gage  length.  It  should  record  deformations  on  at  least 
two  sides  of  the  specimen.  The  yokes  attaching  the  compressometer  to 
the  specimen  should  be  placed  not  leas  than  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
specimen  from  the  nearer  bearing  surface.  If  the  yield-point  of  hard 
steel  b  to  be  gotten,  a  pair  of  Capp's  multiplying  dividers  will  be  found 
convenient.  A  spherical  seat  to  permit  adjustment  due  to  non-parallelism 
of  the  heads  of  the  specimen  is  especially  desirable  in  testing  brittle  mate- 
rials. The  value  of  the  seat  is  small,  however,  unless  provision  is  made 
for  properly  centering  the  specimens  with  respect  to  it. 

116.  Testing. — The  cross-section  of  the  specimen  should  be  deter- 
mined at  several  points  along  its  length.  On  cylindrical  specimens  meas- 
urements on  mutually  perpendicular  diameters  should  l>e  made,  Metals 
should  be  measured  to  onc-ono-thousandth  part  and  non-metallic  mate- 
rials to  one  part  in  five  hundred.    Building  tile,  if  scored,  should  be 


Fio.  10.— Effect  of  Loading  a  Zone  on  tti 
Surface  of  &  Cube.     {Bauachinger.) 
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measured  outside  of  the  scoring  and  no  allowance  made  for  the  area  of 
fillets.  Although  in  specifications  for  all  hollow  building  block  and  tile 
it  is  customary  to  demand  a  minimum  strength  in  terms  of  the  gross  sec- 
tion only,  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  net  area  in  order  that  the  strength 
of  the  material  itself  may  be  judged. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  adjust  both  the  bearing  block  and 
specimen  so  that  the  line  of  pressure  will  pass  through  the  axis  of  test- 
piece,  bearing  block,  and  testing  machine. 


Wrought  Iron 
—Relative  Malleability  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Soft  Steel.     All  the  apecimens 
)  originiilly  of  the  ahape  of  the  one  remmninB  iindeformed.    The  wrought  iron 
s  UDiformly  show  large  cracks.     (From  von  Tctmajer's  Communicaiwtu, 
Vol.  4,  PI.  5.) 

The  speed  of  the  movable  head  of  the  testing  machine  ought  not  to 
exceed  0.02  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  height  in  compressing  iron  or  steel 
specimens.  For  plastic  and  brittle  metals,  stone,  concrete,  clay  products 
and  wood,  speeds  should  not  exceed  0.005  in.  per  minute  per  inch  of  height 
of  test-piece.  Where  strength  only  is  desired  the  rate  of  loading  may  be 
made  more  rapid  for  loads  less  than  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  ultimate 
strength.  For  very  plastic  materials  a  much  slower  rate  of  loading  should 
be  used  if  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  crushing  strength  is  wanted. 
In  any  series  of  tests  the  method  of  applying  the  load  should  remain  con- 
stant 
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The  manner  of  making  compression  tests  with  a  compressometer  is 
ihe  same  as  that  outlined  in  Art.  ItO.  Also,  the  method  of  plotting  the 
curve  sheet  and  the  information  desired  may  be  gotten  from  Art.  111. 

In  making  a  test  for  crushing  strength  only,  it  is  well  to  surround  brittle 
test-pieces  with  wire  meshing  to  prohibit  fragments  from  flying  at  rup- 
ture. 


PlO.  12. — Bouton's  Compression  Tests  on  Cast  IroD. 

117.  Observations  During  Test. — Care  should  l>n  taken  lo  rictennine 
the  position  and  character  of  the  first  crack  together  with  the  load  at 
which  it  occurs.  With  materials  like  low-carbon  steel  and  wrought  iron 
the  yield-point  will  Ix;  denoted  by  the  drop  of  the  beam,  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  motion  of  the  divider  pointers,  and — ^in  rolled  material — by 
scaling.  In  tests  of  brittle  materials  the  shape  of  the  fracture  should  be 
stated  thus:  "  pyramidal,"  "  plane  inclined  e  degrees  to  horizontal,"  or 
"  cone  ";  and  the  texture  of  the  broken  surfaces  examined  and  reported. 
Characteristic  fractures  of  wrought  iron,  cast-iron  and  sandstone  speci- 
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Ficj.  14. — Tyiiiial  Failures  ot  6X12-inch  Concrete  Cylinders. 
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mens  may  be  found  in  Figs.  11,  12  and  13,  respectively.    Typical  fractm^ 
of  concrete  cylinders  appear  in  Fig.  14. 
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118.  Objects  of  Transverse  Tests. — For  determining  ultimate  "Strength, 
elastic  limit,  yield-point,  resilience  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  brittle 
materials  in  cross-bending,  the  transverse  test  is  often  used.  The  trans- 
verse is  of  especial  value  in  determining  the  strength,  stiffness,  and  tough- 
ness of  brittle  materials.  Since  the  deflections  of  brittle' specimens  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  elongation  in  tension  tests,  a  much  more 
accurate  determination  of  resiUence  can  be  made  in  the  transverse  test 
without  expensive  apparatus  for  measuring  deformations.  Furthermore, 
both  the  machine  and  the  specimen  required  are  inexpensive  and  the  test 
may  be  rapidly  made. 

Cast-iron,  brick,  stone,  and  concrete  are  tested  principally  for  strength, 
sometimes  the  resilience  and  modulus  of  elasticity  are  obtained.  Timber 
is  tested  for  its  strength,  stiffness  and  resiUence.  Springs  and  spring- 
steel  are  tested  for  elastic  limit,  deflection  under  given  loads,  and  resili- 
ence. Railroad  rails  are  sometimes  tested  for  elastic  limit  and  ultimate 
strength.  I-beams  and  other  structural  shapes  used  as  beams  are  also 
tested  to  determine  constants  for  use  in  design.  Transverse  tests  are  also 
made  for  scientific  purposes  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  flexure 
formulae  for  strength  and  deflection. 

In  most  cases  transverse  tests  of  ductile  materials  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  determine  quality  as  tensile  tests.  Furthermore,  the  modulus 
of  rupture  and  transverse  elastic  limit  of  such  materials  vary  greatly  with 
the  length  of  span. 

Since  three  kinds  of  stress,  tension,  compression,  and  shearing,  are 
developed  when  a  beam  is  bent  under  the  action  of  external  forces,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  complex  than  those  thus  far  considered.  Usually  the  shearing 
stresses  are  left  out  of  account  in  designing  both  for  strength  and  stiffness, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  this  stress  should  be  recognized  and  taken 
account  of  are  given  in  Art.  28  for  strength,  and  Art.  30  for  deflection. 

119.  Specimens  for  Transverse  Tests. — For  cast  metals,  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
recommends  a  vertically  cast  cyhndrical  specimen  1^  in.  in  diameter  with 
a  span  of  at  least  15  diameters.* 

By  employing  a  circular  section,  a  uniform  thickness  of  skin  is  ensured, 
and  in  unannealed  specimens  shrinkage  strains  due  to  corners  are  obviated. 
For  malleable  iron,  however,  the  Society  permits  a  test-piece  of  a  rectan- 
gular section  1  in.  broad  by  5,  f  or  f  in.  thick  with  a  12-in.  span.     As  Fig. 

♦See  Methods  for  Transverse  Tests  of  Metals,  El-16,  A.S.T.M.  Standards,  1916. 
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15  shows,  the  fixing  of  a  standard  span  for  such  metals  is  of  importance. 
The  whole  problem  is  now  being  considered  by  the  I.A.T.M. 

When  tests  are  made  to  determine  constants  for  I-beams,  T-bars  or 
similar  sections,  it  is  necessary  that  the  specimen  be  geometrically  similar 
(preferably  of  the  same  size  to  avoid  differences  due  to  rolling)  to  the  sec- 
tion imder  investigation.    Tests  showing  the  variation  in  the  transverse 
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Fia.  15. — ^Relation  of  Span  to  Modulus  of  Rupture  for  Cast-iron  Arbitration  Test. 
Bars  Differing  in  Silicon  Content.  Each  Average  Represents  Nine  Tests. 
(Matthews,  in  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  303). 

strength  properties,  due  to  changing  the  shape  but  not  the  area  of  cross- 
section,  appear  in  Table  I. 

For  plate  glass  and  flat  springs,  test-pieces  should  be  flat  with  a  length 
ten  or  more  times  the  depth.  For  timber,  rectangular  specimens  are 
best.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  uses  2  by  2  by  30  in.  specimens 
with  a  28-in.  span  for  small  beam  tests.  In  tests  of  larger  timber  beams 
it  is  advisable  to  make  the  span  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  depth. 
For  cement  and  mortar  specimens  1  by  1  by  6-in.  prisms  with  a  5-in. 
span  are  convenient. 

120.  Apparatus  Required  for  Transverse  Tests. — Descriptions  and 
general  considerations  of  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Ch.  II.  A  testing 
machine  of  capacity  equal  to  two  to  four  times  the  estimated  resistance 
of  the  test-piece  should  be  selected.  If  a  deflectometer  is  used,  it  should 
be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the  maximum  deflec- 
tion, for  tests  involving  this  determination  only,  and  to  one-hundredth 
of  the  deflection  at  the  elastic  limit  for  tests  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
If  deformeters  are  used  to  measure  fiber  deformations,  they  should  have 
an  accuracy  and  sensitiveness  not  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  def- 
ormation in  the  gaged  length  when  the  fibers  are  stressed  to  their  elastic 
limit.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fastening  deformeters  close  to  appli- 
cation points  of  the  loads. 
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TABLE  1.— THE  EFFECT  OF  SHAPE  ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH 

OF  CAST  IRON 

(C.  H.  Benjamin  in  Machinery,  May,  1906) 

Beams  loaded  at  center  over  an  18-inch  span 


SSCTION. 

Breaking 

Load,  P 

(lb.). 

Modulus  of 

Rupture, 
_        A.5Pe 
*/»"     /     • 

(lb./in.«). 

Modulus  of 
Elasticity, 

1,000.000 
ib./in.« 

No.  of 

Results 

Averaged. 

Shape. 

Area  (in.'). 

i-*  (in.»). 

2 

• 

4.42 

1.31 

7,375 

25,270 

8.28 

2 

■ 

4.44 

1.55 

8,125 

23,450 

9.25 

2 

1 

4.58 

3.12 

16,150 

23,210 

6.61 

2 

o 

4.40 

2.88 

19,900 

31,125 

7.05 

2 

o 

4.36 

3.38 

21,400 

28,450 

5.61 

2 

0 

4.41 

3.22 

25,250 

35,300 

6.49t 

2 

D 

4.38 

5.11 

28,175 

24,840 

4.41 

2 

I 

4.56 

5.78 

24,250 

19,400 

4.54 

2 

X 

4.84  • 

6.46 

31,550 

22,010 

5.62 

2 

J. 

4.61 

6.52 

31,750 

21,940 

4.71 

2 

J. 

4.88 

6.48 

34.625 

24,060 

4.84 

n 

4.51 

0.81 

5,400 

30,000 

10.74 

M 

5.10 

1.99 

8,350 

18,900 

8.67 

^^ 

4.61 

0.69 

4,700 

30,580 

10.17 

h^ 

4.80 

1.61 

8,800 

24,600 

11.06 

-1- 

4.41 

0.83 

4,400 

23,700 

-k 

4.60 

2.30 

12,250 

24,000 

9.34 

1- 

4.47 

1.77 

7,900 

20,050 

7.10 

J- 

5.02 

4.36 

22,600 

23,250 

7.88 

X 

4.50 

1.78 

10,200 

25,800 

6.23 

J- 

5.18 

5.95 

25,000 

18,900 

7.28 

*c-is  the  diatance  to  the  extreme  fiber  in  tension. 


t  Only  one  result. 


Rocker  supports  or  swinging  links  should  be  used  at  the  ends  of  the 
specimen  to  prevent  longitudinal  compression  in  the  lower  fibers  when  the 
beam  is  loaded.  Also,  if  a  pair  of  loads  is  imposed  through  a  loading 
beam,  rollers  should  be  used  between  specimen  and  loading  beam  to 
avoid  compounding  of  the  specimen  and  loading  beam  through  friction 
at  the  load  points.  A  high  intensity  of  compression  under  the  loads  and 
over  the  reaction  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  metal  bearing  plates. 
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For  transmitting  loads  to  large  timber  beams,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
'  tory  uses  heavy  maple  shoes  which  rest  upon  |-in.  steel  plates.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  shoes  is  cut  to  a  circular  arc  having  a  cord  length 
of  13^  in.  and  a  mid-ordinate  of  ^  in. 

When  structural  shapes  are  tested,  they  should  be  braced  and  loaded 
as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  use.  I-beams 
and  girders  should,  in  most  cases,  be  laterally  braced  at  the  supports. 

For  tests  of  cast  and  brittle  metals,  the  speed  of  moving  head  is  limited 
to  0.2  in.  per  minute  by  the  A.S.T.M.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
uses  a  speed  of  i  in.  per  minute  on  large  timber  beams  and  0.1  in.  per  min- 
ute on  2  by  2  by  30  in.  specimens.  For  tests  on  brick,  stone  and  similar 
brittle  materials  the  speed  should  be  such  that  the  rate  of  deforming  the 
extreme  fiber  of  the  specimen  will  not  exceed  0.002  or  0.003  per  minute.* 
In  the  tests  where  deflections  are  being  read,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  load 
at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  to  permit  the  readings  being  taken  without  stop- 
ping the  machine.  Such  procedure  is  impossible  when  deformeters  are 
being  used,  but  the  time  intervals  allowed  for  readings  should  be  con- 
stant during  such  tests. 

It  is  well  to  use  increments  of  load  of  about  one-tenth  the  estimated 
load  at  elastic  Umit  and  when  in  the  proximity  of  the  elastic  limit  reduce 
the  increments  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  value. 

121.  Observations  During  Test. — The  transverse  elastic  limit  of 
metals  as  determined  from  deflections  is  generally  higher  than  the  tensile 
elastic  limit  and  not  so  plainly  perceived.  The  yield-point  is  denoted  by 
the  drop  of  beam  and  by  scaling  in  the  case  of  rolled  sections.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  scaling  and  its  advance  over  the  test-piece  are  well  worth 
careful  note.  The  ultimate  strength  of  ductile  metal  specimens  is  often 
very  hard  to  determine  with  exactness;  but,  if  a  slow  speed  is  used,  the 
maximum  load  may  be  approximately  ascertained. 

In  testing  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron,  the  observer  must  be  alert 
if  he  is  to  note  the  load  and  deflection  at  failure.  The  character  of  the 
fracture  should  be  recorded  with  care. 

When  testing  timber,  concrete,  malleable  cast  iron  and  like  substances, 
the  load  at  first  crack  should  be  noted  and  the  position  and  character  of 
the  crack  recorded. 

122.  Load  Deflection  Curves. — Ordinarily,  loads  are  plotted  as  ordinates 
and  deflections  as  abscissas.  The  scales  should  be  such  that  the. initial 
portion  of  the  curve  has  a  slope  of  over  *20  degrees  with  respect  to  the  load 
axis.  On  such  diagrams  it  is  good  form  to  indicate  the  elastic  limit, 
yield-point,  modulus  of  rupture  (Sm),  modulus  of  elasticity,  and 
resihence. 

♦  Formulas  for  speed  of  the  moving  head  of  the  testing  machine  appear  in  Art.  231. 
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IMPACT  TESTS 

123.  Object  of  Impact  Tests. — For  measuring  the  abilities  of  materials 
to  withstand  sudden  shocks  or  blows,  experience  has  shown  that  none  of 
the  static  tests  are  entirely  suitable.  Such  determinations  can  best  be 
made  under  tests  approximating  the  kind  of  loading  which  the  material 
must  bear.  Although  impact  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  com- 
monly encountered  in  construction,  the  diflSculty  of  providing  suitable 
means  for  producing  and  measuring  these  stresses  has  prevented  the 
adoption  of  tensile  or  compressive  impact  tests.  Impact  transverse 
tests  have,  however,  been  used  to  determine  the  shock  resistance  of  struc- 
tural elements  like  rails,  axles,  car  wheels  and  car  couplers,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  shock-resisting  qualities  of  both  brittle  and  ductile  materials. 
Of  particular  value  is  this  test  in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  heat  treat- 
ment on  the  brittleness  of  steels. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accurately  measuring  the  proportion  of 
the  energy  of  a  blow  which  is  absorbed  by  the  specimen,  impact  tests  can- 
not give  absolute  indications  of  shock  resistance.  Nevertheless,  by  care- 
fully standardizing  machines,  the  methods  of  making  tests,  and  the  forms 
of  specimens,  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  which  are  very  valuable. 

In  tests  of  structural  forms,  the  acceptance  of  material  is  generally 
based  upon  the  ability  of  certain  selected  pieces  to  withstand  an  arbitrary 
number  of  blows  without  being  deformed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  In  tests 
of  small  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  metal 
it  is  possible  to  compute  with  fair  accuracy  the  energy  of  rupture  which 
serves  as  a  criterion  of  quality.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  deter- 
mines the  energy  of  rupture  per  unit  of  volume,  the  elastic  limit  and  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  of  small  timber  beams  under  impact.  The  energy  of  rup- 
ture of  ductile  materials  may  be  gotten  if  the  shape  of  the  specimen  is 
suitable. 

124.  Specimens  for  Impact  Tests. — For  brittle  castings  round  bars 
are  well  adapted  for  impact  specimens.  For  cast  iron  and  malleable 
cast  iron,  the  specimens  used  in  standard  transverse  tests  may  be  employed. 
If  parts  are  to  be  used  in  service  as  cast,  the  skin  should  not  be  removed 
from  test-pieces. 

To  produce  failure  in  ductile  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  abrupt 
contraction  in  area  at  the  section  under  maximum  stress.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  nicking,  by  sawing,  or  by  drilling  a  hole  to  serve  as  the 
base  of  a  saw-slot.  Mr.  C.  Fremont  who  made  exhaustive  experiments 
to  standardize  the  notched  impact  test  on  metals,  was  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  specimen  30  by  10  by  8  mm.  with  a  1  by  1  mm.  notch  extending 
transversely  across  the  10  mm.  face.  A  committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  appointed  to  investigate  this  type  of 
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test  recommended  at  the  1908  Congress  that  two  sizes  of  bar  be  adopted, 
one  30  by  30  by  120  mm.  with  a  span  of  100  mm.  having  a  nick  15  mm. 
deep  with  a  base  romided  to  a  2  mm.  radius;  the  other,  one-third  of  the 
above  dimensions.  Small  specimens  are  preferable  to  large  ones,  since 
the  eflfect  of  segregation  and  defects  are  more  pronouncedly  revealed  pro- 
vided proper  precautions  are  taken  in  locating  the  specimen. 

The  previously  mentioned  committee  reported  at  the  1912  Congress 
of  the  I.A.T.M.  that  nicked  test-pieces  geometrically  similar  but  differ- 
ing in  dimensions  did  not  give  the  same  energy  of  rupture  per  unit  of  vol- 
ume. Consequently  one  must  avoid  comparing  results  gotten  from  nicked 
test-pieces  differing  either  in  shape  or  size  unless  the  effect  of  the  differ- 
ence is  known. 

Tests  by  Fremont  *  indicate  that  slight  differences  in  the  width  of 
the  saw-cut  produce  negligible  effects  on  the  results,  while  Thomas'f 
experiments  show  that  the  angle  between  the  sides  of  the  nick  may  be  varied 
from  0  to  30  degrees  without  materially  influencing  the  energy  of  rupture. 
The  experiments  of  Tetmajer,  however,  indicate  that  large  variations 
in  the  curvature  at  the  bottom  of  the  nick  or  groove  should  be  avoided. 
For  specimens  of  the  same  dimensions,  care  must  also  be  taken  to  make 
the  depth  of  notch  constant. 

In  tests  on  structural  forms  made  of  ductile  material  it  is  well  to  mark 
a  number  of  equal  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  test-piece  at  sections  where 
maximum  stress  will  occur  under  impact.  After  impact,  measurements 
of  flow  and  compression  will  thus  be  made  possible. 

126.  Considerations  Involved  in  the  Selectibn  of  an  Impact  Testing 
Machine. — ^The  fundamental  conditions  which  one  must  consider  in 
selecting  an  impact  machine  have  been  briefly  considered  in  Art  58. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  machines  are  far  from  being  stand- 
ardized. In  the  drop  machines,  with  the  exception  of  the  machine  for 
testing  rails  (see  Art.  60),  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  conditions.  No 
standard  relations  of  tup  to  anvil  have  been  adopted,  nor  has  there  been 
any  standardization  of  the  height  of  drop.  Fremont  recommends  a  drop 
of  at  least  4  meters  and  an  anvil  weighing  forty  times  as  much  as  the 
tup.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  hammer  should  be  at  least 
fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  specimen.  When  drop  machines  are  used 
to  apply  blows  smaller  than  required  for  rupture,  some  means  should  be 
provided  to  avoid  secondary  effects  on  the  test-piece  due  to  rebounding 
of  the  hanuner. 

A  standard  pendulum  machine,  Charpy  type,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  German  Association  for  testing  materials,  but  there  are  in  use  a  large 
number  of  other  types  in  some  of  which  the  anvil  is  much  too  Ught.    In 

*  Proc.  I.A.T.M.,  6th  Congress,  42. 
t  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  63. 
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such  machines  the  loss  of  energy  through  vibration  must  be  great.  Wide 
variation  also  exists  in  range  of  the  velocity  of  impact.  The  cantilever 
method  of  supporting  a  specimen  should  be  avoided,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  dupUcate  the  end  conditions  in  successive  tests. 

Friction  losses  are  also  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  drop  machines. 
Friction  effects  in  such  machines  may  be  made  small  by  keeping  the  guides 
free  from  rust  and  wiping  them  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  powdered  graphite. 
Calibrations  for  friction  losses  can  be  made  by  measuring  the  elastic  deflec- 
tion of  a  spring  attached  to  the  anvil  of  the  machine  when  subjected 
to  different  impacts  and  comparing  the  energy  absorbed  with  that  required 
to  deflect  the  spring  a  like  amount  under  static  loading.  The  friction  in 
drop  machines  equipped  with  a  drum  and  tuning  fork  may  be  gotten  by 
determining  the  slope  of  the  velocity-time  graph  and  comparing  with  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

The  curvature  of  the  knife-edges  on  the  anvil  and  especially  on  the 
hammer  is  of  importance.  The  hammer  knife-edge  on  the  Charpy  machine 
has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  2  mm. 

126.  Testing. — In  drop  machines  where  successive  blows  are  to  be 
struck,  provision  should  be  made  to  keep  the  specimen  from  jumping 
off  of  the  supports  during  the  test  by  means  of  slots  or  yokes  near  the  ends; 
but  fixing  of  the  ends  should  be  avoided.  In  tests  on  pendulum  machines, 
the  specimen  must  be  placed  tightly  against  the  anvil.  Where  rupture 
is  produced  by  a  single  blow  it  is  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  height  of  drop 
in  order  that  the  velocity  of  impact  may  be  the  same  in  all  tests. 

Pains  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  every  specimen  is  so  placed 
that  it  receives  the  blow  in  the  same  position  as  its  predecessors.  Nicked 
specimens  must  be  placed  with  the  nick. exactly  opposite  the  hammer 
knife-edge.  If  such  specimens  are  round,  the  base  of  the  nick  should  be 
parallel  to  the  hammer  knife-edge  when  the  latter  is  in  contact  with 
the  test-piece.  Timber  specimens  should  be  placed  so  that  planes 
tangent  to  the  annual  rings  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow. 

When  the  elastic  limit  is  to  be  found,  the  deflection  of  the  specimen 
is  determined  for  successive  blows  in  which  the  energy  is  progressively 
increased.  The  energy  of  the  blow  is  then  plotted  against  the  square  of 
the  corresponding  deflection.  The  elastic  limit  is  the  unit  stress  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  at  which  the  square  of  the  deflection  increases  in 
faster  ratio  than  the  energy.  In  such  tests  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
total  energy  absorbed  by  the  specimen.  ■  The  amount  lies  between  the 
energy  of  the  final  blow  and  the  sum  of  the  energies  in  all  the  blows.  In 
<i;eneral,  it  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  which  of  these  quantities  will  form 
the  better  index  for  comparing  ultimate  resistance  to  impact,  unless  the 
form  of  the  load-deflection  curves  are  known.     Consequently,  a  single 
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blow  large  enough  to  produce  rupture  is,  the  preferable  method  of  securing 
data  on  energy  of  rupture  under  impact.* 

127.  Observation  after  Rupture. — In  tests  on  metals,  the  shape  of 
the  fractured  surface,  its  inclination  with  respect  to  axis  of  the  piece, 
and  its  texture  should  all  be  recorded.  If  the  metal  is  ductile  the  relation 
of  the  plane  of  failure  with  respect  to  the  notch  or  nick  should  also  be  care- 
fuUy  observed.  When  a  rolled  piece  is  tested  the  limits  of  the  scaled  area 
are  noteworthy.  On  polished  specimens,  the  area  showing  lines  of  strain 
and  the  character  of  these  lines  should  be  noted.  Microscopic  examinations 
of  the  portion  next  to  the  break  are  often  very  useful  in  determining  struc- 
tural defects  which  cause  peculiar  results. 

HARDNESS  TESTS 

128.  Kinds  of  Hardness. — Hardness  as  applied  to  metals,  minerals 
and  other  solids  is  a  term  of  variable  meaning.  Resistance  to  abrasion, 
to  indentation,  and  to  cutting  have  all  been  considered  criteria  of  hard- 
ness; but  no  one  of  these  serves  in  general,  as  a  criterion  for  the  others. 
Apparently  abrasive  resistance  depends  largely  upon  adhesion  between 
the  particles,  resistance  to  indentation  upon  cohesion  and  cutting  resist- 
ance upon  both  cohesion  and  adhesion.  Therefore,  it  seems  likely,  and  the 
results  of  tests  t  show,  that  for  pure  metals  which  are  nearly  homogene- 
ous '  these  different  resistances  are  closely  related.  However  for  sub- 
stances like  cast  iron,  tempered  steels,  alloy  steels,  and  alloys  in  which 
there  is  a  decided  dilTerence  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  constit- 
uent particles  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  these  resistances. 
Since  in  practice  distinct  demands  for  the  different  sorts  of  hardness  exist, 
it  is  quite  desirable  to  standardize  tests  for  the  measurement  of  these  prop- 
erties. Thus  far  no  single  test  has  been  devised  which  is  in  general  well- 
adapted  to  measure  all  of  these  different  kinds  of  hardness;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  one  ever  will  be  devised.  Relative  hardness  of  similar  substances 
may  be  gotten  but  no  absolute  standard  appears. 

129.  Types  of  Hardness  Tests. — The  scratch  test  made  with  a  dia- 
mond point  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  method  of  determining  abrasive 
hardness.  However,  owing  to  difficulties  in  standar'^izing,  this  test  has 
not  come  into  general  use.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
using  it  is  that  of  Martens  (se6  Art.  61). 

For  measuring  cutting  hardness,  especially  of  cast  iron,  use  has  been 
made  of  the  Bauer  drill  test.  In  this  test  the  quantity  of  metal  removed 
by  a  standard  drill  operating  under  constant  speed  and  pressure  for  a  cer- 
tain time  interval,  is  considered  an  index  of  cutting  hardness. 

*  For  methods  of  testing  axles  and  rails  under  impact  consult  the  current  Standards 
of  the  A.S.T.M.;  also  see  Engr.  Ncivs,  Vol.  75,  p.  701. 

t  See  T.  Turner's  tests,  Jour,  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^  1909,  No.  1,  p.  426 
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Resistance  to  penetration  has  been  experimented  upon  more  scientific- 
ally than  any  other  phase  of  hardness.  The  Rodman  pyramidal  punch 
which  was  attached  to  a  falling  weight  was  standardized  by  the  French 
Conmiission  and  the  following  law  deduced  by  Lieut.  Col.  Martel:  * 

"  For  all  forms  of  pyramids,  for  all  weights  of  ram,  and  for  all  heights 
of  fall,  the  volume  of  the  displaced  material  of  a  given  quaUty  is  equal  to 
the  energy  of  the  blow  (Jvh)  divided  by  a  constant,  Z),  which  constant  is 
the  work  or  energy  necessary  to  displace  (by  deformation)  a  unit-volume 
of  that  material.  This  constant  is  therefore  characteristic  of  that  material 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  index  of  hardness,  or  of  its  resistance  to  indenta- 
tion." 

At  present  two  forms  of  test  are  being  widely  employed  in  this  country, 
the  Brinell  ball  method  and  the  Shore  scleroscope  (see  Art.  C2  and  63). 
These  methods  will  be  considered  in  some  detail, 

130.  Objects  of  Indentation  Tests  on  Metals. — Indentation  tests  ser\'e 
two  very  useful  purposes:  1,  to  determine  the  quality  or  condition  of  parts 
which — on  account  of  size  or  shape — cannot  be  subjected  to  other  mechan- 
ical tests  or  which  must  not  be  deatroyed  in  testing;  2,  to  determine  hard- 
ness. In  either  case  comparisons  must  be  made  with  materials  of  hke 
nature,  since  neither  test  furnishes  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  com- 
parative hardness  or  other  mechanical  properties  of  all  substances.  For 
example,  with  the  scleroscope  soft  wood  gives  as  high  readings  as  hard 
steel,  and  india  rubber  gives  readings  equal  to  soft  steel.  Furthermore, 
comparisons  between  two  dissimilar  materials  one  of  which  had  been  tested 
by  the  scleroscope  and  the  other  by  the  Brinell  method  cannot  in  general 
be  made.  As  an  illustration,  Devries  showed  that  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent 
copper  and  10  per  cent  tin  had  a  hardness  greater  than  annealed  tool 
steel  when  measured  by  the  scleroscope  but  when  measured  by  the 
Brinell  method  it  was  slightly  harder  than  copper. 

131.  Relations  between  Resistance  to  Indentation  and  Strength. — 
Tests  by  several  investigators,  among  which  those  of  Abbott  t  and  Tur- 
ner t  are  especially  noteworthy,  show  that  the  ultimate  tensile  strength 
and  the  resistance  to  penetration  of  steels  are  linearly  related.  Abbott's 
results  are  based  on  about  four  thousand  tests  on  five  types  of  steel,  each 
of  which  was  heat  treated  in  various  ways.  The  upper  limit  of  the  strength 
for  each  type  reported  varied  from  250;000  to  300,000  lb.  Equations 
deduced  by  Abbott  correlating  strength  and  hardness  appear  in  Table  2. 
The  tests  showed  a  better  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  Brinell 

*  The  device  was  first  used  by  Col.  T.  J.  Rodman  (U.S.A.)  before  1860;  see  his  Report 
of  ExperiTnents  on  Metals  for  Cannon  and  Cannon-Powder,  1861.  For  standardization, 
see  Commission  des  MHhodes  d'Essai  des  MaUriaux  de  Construction^  Vol.  3,  p.  261. 

t  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  43. 

X  Jour,  of  Iron  and  Steel  InstUule^  1909. 
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ftnd  BdenjBcope  methods  when  the  hardness  readings  were  less  than  300 
(Brindl  scale)  than  for  higher  values. 

TABLE  2.— RELATIOXS  BETWEEN  THE  TENSILE  STRENGTHS-  OF  VARI- 
QUS  STEELS  AND  THEIR  HARDNTSSES   (Abboit) 
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132.  AppHoitions  of  Indentation  Tests. — Among  the  more  important 
apidications  of  indentation  tests  are  the  following:  I,  to  determine  rapidly 
the  carbon  content  in  smelting  iron  and  steel;  2,  to  determine  strength  in 
parts  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  regular  strength  tests;  3,  to  test  the 
imiformity  and  degree  of  tempering  or  hardening  in  steels;  4  to  test  the 
effect  of  ccid  woridng  of  steels;  5,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  finished 
parts  without  injury. 

133.  A  Convaxisoa  of  the  Brineil  and  Sderosa^  Mediods. — In  gen- 
eral, the  Brind  test  is  less  rapid,  requires  a  larger  surface  for  test,  produces 
a  mote  pronoonced  disfiguration  of  the  part  tested,  penetrates  to  a  greater 
depth  and  integrates  the  resistance  of  a  lareer  nuniljer  of  particles  than 
does  the  aderoscope.  The  chief  error  in  the  Brineil  method  arises  in 
measorizig  the  diameter  of  the  impression.  The  error  is  due  to  the  upward 
flow  of  metal  around  the  sphere  and  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  ball. 
This  trouble  is  obviated  b\'  emplo\'ing  De\Ties*  method  of  determining 
the  depth  of  the  impression  Art.  62. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  scleroecope  indications  are 
tffected  by  properties  of  the  specimen  other  than  hardness  as  the  results 
tabulated  below  show.     Furthermore,  the  readinjp  of    the    scleroscope 
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rests,  by  the  shape  of  the  hammer  point,  and  also  by  the  size  of  the 
indentation. 

The  scleroscope  tests  conditions  existing  less  than  0.01  in.  from  the 
surface.  It  may,  however,  be  appUed  to  materials  of  any  degree  of 
hardness. 

134.  Testing  by  the  Brinell  Method. — ^The  smf  ace  to  be  tested  should 
be  plane,  free  from  scale,  and  smooth;  it  need  not  be  polished.  The 
American  Soc.  for  Test.  Mat.  prescribes  that  the  balls  shall  be  made  from 
steel  containing  from  1  to  1.2  per  cent  carbon  and  froni  1  to  1.5  per  cent 
chromium.*  These  balls  must  be  heat-treated  to  produce  the  maximum 
hardness  consistent  with  the  required  crushing  strength.  The  balls  should 
measure  within  0.0025  nun.  (0.0001  in.)  of  10  mm.  (0.'3937  in.).  Balls 
should  be  remeasured  after  every  test  in  which  the  hardness  exceeds 
No.  600. 

The  standard  load  for  the  ferrous  metals  is  3000  kilograms  (6614  lb.); 
for  the  minor  metals  and  alloys,  500  kilograms  is  often  used.  Pressure 
should  be  applied  slowly  and  kept  on  the  specimen  for  thirty  seconds. 
The  distance  between  the  center  of  the  indentation  and  the  edge  of  the 
surface  should  equal  at  least  2.5  times  the  diameter  of  the  impression. 
The  thickness  of  the  specimen  should  be  at  least  seven  times  the  depth  of 
the  indentation.! 

If  the  depth  of  penetration  is  measured  by  Devries'  method,  a  micro- 
scopic reading  to  0.001  mm.  should  be  employed.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
impression  is  desired,  measurements  should  be  made  to  at  least  0.01  nmi. 
on  two  mutually  perpendicular  diameters. 

The  general  equation  for  BrinelFs  numbers  is 

H  = 


where  ff  =  hardness;    P  =  pressure:    Z>  =  diameter  of  ball;  and  d  =  dia- 
meter of  impression. 

p 
In  terms  of  the  depth  of  impression,  ty  the  equation  is  //=——-. 

irDt 

135.  Testing  with  the  Scleroscope. — ^The  surface  of  the  specimen 
should  be  horizontal.  If  the  specimen  is  soft,  a  fine  file  is  sufficient  to 
smooth  the  surface;  but  if  a  hard  steel  is  to  be  tested  the  surface  should 
be  ground  on  the  side  of  a  fine  emery  wheel.  In  tests  on  very  hard  metal, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  polish  the  surface.     In  any  event  care  should  be 

*See  Methods  for  Brinell  Hardness    Tests  of  Metals^  El-16,  A.S.T.M.  Standards f 
1916. 

t  H.  Moore,  Proc.  I.A.T.M.,  1909,  2^. 
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taken  to  avoid  injury  through  overheating.  Mill  scale,  blisters  or  decar- 
bonized products  of  annealing  must  be  removed  before  testing. 

When  parts  are  standardized  by  this  test  it  is  necessary  that  each 
should  be  held  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the  rebound  of  the  hammer  is 
largely  affected  by  the  rigidity  of  the  test-piece,  all  small  pieces  should  be 
securely  held.  A  vise  can  be  employed  in  most  cases,  but  for  pieces  of 
peculiar  shape  a  jig  or  plaster  cast  may  be  more  suitable. 

The  apparatus*  must  be  held  in  a  vertical  position.  For  ease  in  read- 
ing, the  light  should  be  directed  downward  toward  the  scale  so  that  the 
top  of  the  hanmier  glistens.  An  estimation  of  the  rebound  of  the  hammer 
should  be  made  before  the  test  and  the  eye,  held  about  20  in.  from  the  appa- 
ratus, should  be  sighted  slightly  below  the  calculated  scale  reading.  For 
accurate  reading  of  small  differences  in  rebound,  the  magnifier  may  be 
set  after  the  range  has  been  obtained. 

Always  avoid  testing  the  piece  twice  in  the  same  spot.  Surfaces 
composed  of  widely  varying  constituents  should  be  tested  at  several 
points  to  secure  the  range  in  rebound. 

SHEAR  TESTS 

136.  Essential  Conditions  in  Transverse  Shear  Tests. — In  order  to 
obtain  the  true  shearing  strength  of  any  substance  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  in  it,  along  a  given  plane,  shearing  stress  only,  unaccompanied 
by  the  bending  stresses  of  tension  and  compression.  .To  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  external  forces  of  action  and  reac- 
tion on  planes  an  infinitely  small  distance  (dx)  apart.  Any  finite  distance 
between  these  planes  will  develop  a  cross-bending  action  and  its  resultant 
direct  stresses  across  the  plane  of  shear.  As  it  is  impossible  to  so  concen- 
trate the  external  shearing  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  bend- 
ing stresses  due  to  non-concurrence  of  the  external  forces  by  preventing 
the  bending  of  the  specimen  subjected  to  these  forces.  This  is  done  by 
reinforcing  the  specimen  between  the  shearing  planes  or  by  grooving 
the  specimen  in  the  planes  of  shear  and  supporting  it  by  auxihary 
clamps.* 

137.  Objects  of  Transverse  Shear  Tests. — Although  shear  stress 'is  pre- 
sent in  nearly  all  cases  where  cross-bending  exists,  it  becomes  of  a  practical 
importance  in  only  a  limited  number  of  instances.  In  the  design  of  riveted 
joints,  bridge  pins  crank-pins,  short  I-beams,  and  wooden  beams  especially, 
the  shear  stress  must  be  considered.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  be 
able  to  determine  roughly  at  least,  the  shear  strength  of  certain  metals 
and  of  timber.     It  is  however,  impracticable  in  the  transverse  shear  test 

*  Both  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Barba  grooved  their  specimens  for  double  shear,  and 
also  held  them  in  rigid  forms.     See  Rep.  French  Commission,  Vol.  3,  Plate  19. 
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to  determine  the  elastic  limit  or  modulus  of  elasticity.    These  determina- 
tions on  metals  can  be  gotten  best  from  torsion  tests. 

138.  Specimens  for  Shear  Tests. — For  shear  tests  of  metals,  specimens 
of  rectangular  cross-section  with  a  breadth  equal  to  at  least  four  times  the 
depth  are  satisfactory  for  use  with  a  Johnson  shear  tool.  If  round  speci- 
meiis  are  used,  this  shear  tool  should  be  modified  so  that  the  specimen  is 
clamped  in  circular  die. 

Wooden  specimens  cut  in  accordance  with  Fig.  14,  Ch.  II,  are  satis- 
factory for  use  in  the  simple  shear  tool  shown  in  the  same  figure.  In 
preparing  such  specimens,  one  should  remember  that  timber  is  weakest 
in  longitudinal  shear  on  planes  tangent  to  the  annual  rings. 

139.  Testing. — To  avoid  bending,  it  is  necessary  that  the  clamps  on 
the  shear  tool  should  grip  the  specimen  tightly.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  place  the  specimen  in  the  axis  of  the  shear  tool  with  the  shear  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece.  To  avoid  eccentric  loading 
of  the  specimen,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  pressure  to  the  shear  tool  through 
a  crossed  knife-edge  or  through  a  spherical  seat. 

The  speed  of  applying  the  load  should  not  exceed  0.05  in.  per  minute 
for  metals  and  not  over  0.1  in.  per  minute  for  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  load,  observations  of  the  shape  of  the 

fracture  and  its  texture  should  be  made. 

# 

TORSION  TESTS 

140.  Objects. — In  general,  torsional  shear  stress  may  be  produced 
without  bending,  nevertheless  one  must  not  forget  that  on  certain  planes 
in  a  body  under  torsion  these  shear  stresses  combine  to  produce  tensile 
or  compressive  stresses  of  equal  intensity  to  the  shear  stresses.  A  torsion 
test  differs  from  a  transverse  shear  test  in  that  the  deformation  acts  over 
any  predetermined  length  of  the  bar,  and  in  that  it  varies  from  zero  at 
the  center  of  the  bar  to  a  maximum  at  some  point  on  the  outside.  By 
using  hollow  cylindrical  specimens  having  a  large  internal  radius  compared 
to  thickness,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  ultimate  shear  strength  of  many 
materials.  If,  however,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  is  less  than 
its  shfiar  strength,  failure  in  tension  will  result  from  combined  shear 
stresses. 

For  elastic  materials,  the  elastic  limit,  yield-point,  torsional  modulus 
of  rupture,  modulus  of  elasticity  and  torsional  resilience  may  be  obtained, 
provided  a  cylindrical  test-piece  is  used.  Torsion  tests  are  made  not  only 
on  shafting  but  also  on  variously  shaped  members  of  machines  or  structures 
which  are  subjected  to  twisting  couples.  In  the  latter  tests  the  twisting 
moment  at  the  yield-point,  the  ultimate  and  the  angle  of  twist  at  the  yield- 
point  and  ultimate  arc  the  criteria  of  most  use  in  design. 
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141.  Specimens  for  Torsion  Tests. — For  tests  on  torsional  properties 
of  materials,  the  round  bar  (either  hollow  or  solid)  is  the  only  satisfactory 
form  of  specimen.  Since  it  is  possible  to  multiply  the  twist  of  the  speci- 
men by  using  radial  arms  of  considerable  length,  it  is  not  important  in* 
tests  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  that  a  long  gage  length  be  used.  Ten 
inches  is  generally  ample.  If  the  test  is  to  be  carried  to  rupture,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  portions  at  the  grips  about  20  per  cent  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  gage  portion.  The  transition,  however,  from  the  enlarged  ends  to 
the  gage  portion  should  be  made  by  fillets  of  large  radiUs. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  torsional  strength  and  ductility 
of  structural  elements  having  non-circular  cross-sections,  the  test-piece 
should  be  geometrically  similar  in  form  to  the  shape  under  consideration. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  such  sections  the  maximum  shearing 
stress  is  produced  at  points  on  the  periphery  nearest  the  axis.  Formulae 
for  maximimi  intensity  of  stress  in  elUptical  and  rectangu|Eki^')iections 
are  given  in  Art.  23. 

142.  Testing. — Descriptions  of  several  machines  and  types  of  detrusion 
apparatus  are  given  in  Ch.  II.  The  detrusion  indicator  should  be 
accurate  and  sensitive  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the  estimated  angle  of 
twist  in  the  gage  length  at  the  elastic  limit.  The  machine  should  be  so 
constructed  that  end  tension  is  not  exerted  on  the  specimen.  In  testing 
wire,  means  for  making  the  end  tension  constant  should  be  provided. 
Care  must  be  exerted  in  gripping  to  insure  against  slipping.  If  the  speci- 
men is  hard  and  has  cylindrical  ends,  it  is  well  to  cut  fine  closely  spaced 
grooves  along  elements  of  the  surface  to  afford  a  grip  for  the  teeth  of  the 
jaws. 

The  cross-section  of  the  specimen  should  be  measured  to  one  part 
in  one  thousand  at  several  points  along  the  gage  length;  and,  to  afford  a 
rough  determination  of  the  angle  of  twist,  a  fine  line  may  be  scribed  along 
a  longitudinal  element  of  the  surface.  If  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity 
is  to  be  determined,  it  is  well  to  secure  about  ten  readings  of  twist  within 
the  elastic  limit  and  to  cut  down  the  increments  about  80  per  cent  when  the 
twisting  moment  becomes  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  moment  at  the 
elastic  limit.  The  speed  of  the  twisting  head  within  the  elastic  limit 
ought  not  exceed  0.005  revolution  per  minute  per  inch  of  length  of 
specimen.     Beyond  the  elastic  limit  this  speed  may  be  greatly  increased. 

At  the  yield-point  scaling  will  be  observed  on  rolled  sections.  The 
location  and  the  spreading  of  the  scaling  is  of  special  note  in  tests  on  non- 
cylindrical  shapes.  At  failure,  the  texture  of  the  fracture  and  the  inclina- 
tion and  shape  of  the  fractured  surface  should  be  observed.  As  a  measure 
of  torsional  ductility,  the  angle  of  twist  per  unit  of  length  may  also  be 
determined. 
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BEIfD  TESTS  OF  HETALS 

148.  Signiflcance  of  Bend  Tests. — A  rough  but  very  valuable  test  ( 
tjie  ductility  of  malleable  metals  is  afforded  by  the  various  types  of  ben 
test  commonly  practiced  in  the  shop.  The  test  consists  in  sharply  bene 
ing  a  bar  or  portion  of  a  structural  shape  and  noting  the  angle  at  whic 
rupture  occurs  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  bend.  If  the  material  ca 
be  bent  through  an  angle  of  180°  without  rupture  it  is  considered  t 
have  exhibit^  a  high  degree  of  ductility.     The  test  is  also  used  t 


h 


Flo.  16.— Results  of  Cold  Bend  Trats.  (1)  JXl-in.  Wrought  Iron  Bar,  Note  Cracl 
(2)  IXl-in.  MUd  Sleel  Bar;  (3)  ix2-in.  Miitl  Steel  Flat;  (4)  |X(-m.  Co 
RoUed  Bar;  (5)  J-in.  O.mr,  Cflrl»n  SIpc)  Hod;  ((i)  Jxl-in.  Wrought-Iron  Bi 
Nicked  and  Bent,  Note  Crystals  al  \^U:  (7)  Mild  Steel  Flat  Punched  and  Bei 
with  Die  Side  Outside;  Note  Critcks;  (S)  Mild  Sli-el  I'liit  Punched  and  Bent  wil 
Die  Side  Inside;  (9)  Mil.l  Steel  Hat  Drilled  and  llcnt;  (10)  Mild  Steel  Fl 
Sheared  along  Edges  and  Bent  with  Die  Side  Inside;  (II)  Mild  Steel  Flat  Shean 
along  Edges  and  Bent  with  Die  Side  Outside,  Note  Cracks. 

ascertain  the  effects  of  certain  shop  operations  punching,  drilling,  an 
shearing — on  ductility.  Fig.  16  shows  results  bond  testa  on  wtoukIiI  ire 
and  steel  specimens.  This  tfst  is  a  more  severe  measure  of  ducttlit 
than  the  tension  test  but  has  not  been  so  carefully  standjirdized.  Tl 
great«st  advantage  of  the  test  is  that  it  may  l>e  made  without  exppi 
sive  equipment,  consequently  melliods  of  standardizing  should  m 
remove  it  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  shop  appliances. 

144.  VBiious  Kinds  of  Bend  Tests. — Cold-l>ciitl,  quench-l)end,  hot -ben 
and  nick-bend  tests  are  all  used  more  or  less.  Of  these  the  cold-ln'nd  tet 
is  most  conimonly  practiced.     This  test  is  ordinarily  made  at  normal  she 
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temperatures;  sometimes  to  test  ductility  at  low  temperatures,  specimens 
are  artificially  cooled.  Cold-bend  tests  are  made  on  structural  steel  for 
bridges,  buildings,  ships,  locomotives,  reinforced  concrete,  rivets,  splice 
bars  and  on  the  various  grades  of  wrought  iron.  The  test,  as  commonly 
made,  measures  ductility  of  the  metal  at  normal  temperatures  only. 

For  determining  ductility  of  metal  parts  subjected  to  alternations 
of  high  and  low  temperatures,  use  is  sometimes  made  of  the  quench- 
bend  test.  The  specimen  is  first  heated  to  a  yellow  heat  and  suddenly 
cooled  by  plunging  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  the  bend  test.  Boiler,  fire-box,  boiler-rivet  steel,  and  stay- 
bolt  iron  are  often  subjected  to  this  test. 

To  measure  the  ductility  of  wrought  iron  at  welding  heat,  a  hot-bend 
test  is  sometimes  specified.  The  specimen  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
1700  or  1800°  F.  and  immediately  bent.  This  test  is  useful  in  detecting 
a  high-sulphur  content. 

Nick-bend  tests  are  made  on  wrought  iron  to  detect  the  presence  of  a 
crystalline  structure.  The  A.S.T.M.*  requirement  for  the  nick-bend 
test  of  engine-bolt  iron  follows:  **  The  test  specimen,  when  nicked  25 
per  cent  around  with  a  tool  having  a  60-degree  cutting  edge,  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  diameter  of  the  speci- 
men, and  broken,  shall  show  a  wholly  fibrous  fracture." 

146.  Specimens  for  Bend  Tests. — The  cross-section  of  specimens  for 
bend  tests  may  be  round,  square  or  rectangular;  finished  shapes  are  some- 
times tested.  Rods  and  bolt  stock  are  generally  tested  without  machin- 
ing. When  specimens  are  sheared  from  plates  the  edges  should  be  planed 
and  the  corners  rounded  with  a  file.  If  this  is  not  done,  cracks  may  start 
at  the  corners  due  to  weakening  of  the  metal  by  the  shearing  process. 
Martens  advocated  that  the  length  of  flats  should  be  eighteen  times  the 
thickness,  the  breadth  three  times  the  thickness,  and  the  radii  of  the  sheared 
corners  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  thickness,  f 

If  the  specimen  is  nicked  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  planer  or  milling 
machine  rather  than  the  cold  chisel,  although  the  latter  method  is  the 
easiest.  Martens  recommended  that  the  depth  of  the  groove  be  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  thickness  of  the  test-piece.  It  should  extend 
across  the  surface  which  is  under  tension  during  the  test. 

For  bend  tests  on  perforated  specimens  the  hole  should  be  located  in 
the  center  of  the  test-piece.  It  should  be  punched  before  the  specimen  is 
sheared  from  the  plate.  The  diameter  of  the  hole  should  bear  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  test-piece.  Martens  recommended  that 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  should  be  twice  the  thickness  and  the  width  of 
the  test-piece  should  be  five  times  its  thickness. 

*  See  A.S.T.M.  Standards,  1916,     Standard  Specifications  for  Engine-bolt  Iron, 
t  Handbook  of  Testing  Materials,  p.  319. 
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146.  Various  Methods  of  Testing. — Methods  of  starting  and  closing  the 
bend  vary  considerably,  and  herein  is  the  one  of  the  main  causes  for  dis- 
crepancies in  this  test.  On  small  specimens  it  is  possible  to  use  a  black- 
smith's sledge  and  anvil.  The  specimen  is  first  partially  bent  over  the 
edge  of  the  anvil.  It  is  then  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  tongs  and  the 
bend  closed  by  blows  from  the  sledge.  A  steam  hammer  is  vely  com- 
monly used  for  this  test,  the  bend  being  started  in  a  V-block.  Owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  masses  of  hammers  and  the  variation  in  niunber 
and  energy  of  blows,  these  methods  will  give  variable  results.  If  they 
are  to  be  used,  the  number  of  blows  should  be  stipulated ;  and  if  sledge 
is  permitted,  its  weight  should  be  specified..  Small  specimens  may.be 
bent  in  a  strong  vise.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  free  end  of  the 
test-piece  should  be  shackled  to  a  long  lever  to  prevent  bending  beyond 
the  curved  portion.  After  bending  through  90°  the  other  end  may  be 
gripped  in  a  similar  shackle  and  the  test  completed. 

Bending  by  machines,  although  less  severe  than  the  hammer  method, 
yields  more  concordant  results.  Descriptions  of  certain  devices  for  this 
purpose  may  be  found  in  Art.  54  and  55. 

When  nicked  or  perforated  specimens  are  tested,  the  test-piece  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  bend  will  occur  at  the  minimum  cross-section.  In 
testing  punched  specimens  the  die  side  should  be  subjected  to  tension  in 
the  bend  test. 

147.  Influence  of  Thickness  of  Specimen. — If  we  consider  that  the 
neutral  plane  remains  in  the  center  of  the  test-piece  during  bending,  the 

per  cent  elongation  of  the  outer  fiber  is  lOO^p,  where  t  is  the  thickness  and 

R  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface.  Tests  show  that  although 
the  above  assumption  is  erroneous,  the  elongation  of  the  outer  fiber  does 
vary  directly  with  the  thickness  and  inversely  with  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture. Consequently,  it  is  customary  in  specifications  to  increase  the  radius 
of  curvature  for  thick  test-pieces.  Thin  steel  plates  are  commonly  bent 
flat  through  180°  (roughly  R  =  t);  those  above  f  in.  are  bent  about  a 
pin  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  It  is  common 
practice  to  bend  rods  about  pins  of  equal  diameter.  (For  examples  see 
specifications  for  various  classes  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  in  the  current 
A,S,T.M,  Standards,) 

148.  Observations  during  Tests. — Owing  to  the  congestion  of  metaJ 
on  the  concave  side  of  the  bend  and  restricted  lateral  expansion,  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  specimen  must  approach  nearer  to  the  concave  side  as 
the  angle  of  bend  increases.  Also,  more  of  the  specimen  is  severely  stressed 
and  deformed  as  the  bend  angle  increases.  Consequently  the  angle  through 
which  the  specimen  is  bent  without  cracking  forms  a  crude  index  of 
ductility.    It  is  good  practice  in  tests  for  comparative  purposes  to  observe 
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both  the  angle  at  first  crack  and  at  rupture.  To  make  such  meaaurements 
with  accuracy  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  plug  gage  or  a  cone  graduated  on 
one  element  will  be  found  convenient.  Most  American  specifications  are 
BO  worded  that  no  observations  are  required  until  the  specimen  has  been 
bent  a  prescribed  maximum  amount. 

DRIFTING  TESTS  OF  BfETALS 

149.  Their  Character  and  Significance. — Drifting  tests  like  the  bend 
tests,  are  such  as  may  be  applied  in  the  workshop  and  by  the  workmen 
themselves  with  their  ordinary  shop  ap- 
pliances. The  test  consists  in  punching 
or  boring  holes  of  given  diameters  (varied 
with  the  thickness  of  the  plate)  at  given 
distances  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  or 
structural  form,  and  then  enlarging  it  by 
driving  in  it  a  drifVpin,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
17,  the  percentage  of  enlai^ment  without 
cracking  being  a  very  good  indication  of 
the  ductihty  of  the  metal.  To  serve  as  a 
criterion  of  comparison,  however,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  the  same  as  all 
other  kinds  of  tests. 

A  specification  commonly  used  in  France 
is  as  follows:* 

Wrought-iron  bars  shall  be  cut  both  with  and 
across  the  grain,  3  in.  wide,  on^  three  holes 
punched,  t  in.  in  diameter  and  2]  in.  apart,  along 
the  central  line  of  the  plate.  These  holes  shall  then 
be  enlarged,  beginning  with  the  central  one,  and 
using  a  drift-pin  which  increases  its  diameter  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  10.  Plates  0.20  in.  thick  should 
submit  to  an  enlargement  of  the  j-in.  hole  to  a 
diameter  of  1  in.;  plates  0.25  in.  thick  should 
entoi^  to  1.2  in.  diameter;  plates  0.30  in.  thick 
should  enlarge  to  1.32  in.  diameter;  and  plates  thicker  than  0.32  in.  should  enlarge 
to  from  1  in.  to  1.3  in.,  according  to  quality,  without  showing  any  sign  of  failure. 

Steel  plates,  similarly  prepared,  of  57,000  Ib./in.'  tensile  strength  should  enlarge 
to  1.6  in.  diameter,  after  annealing  and  to  1.5  in,  diameter  after  hardening  in  water 
Steel  plates  of  67,000  to  64,000  Ib./in.'  tensile  strength  should  allow  a  J-in.  hole  to 
enlarge  to  1.5  in.  diameter  after  annealing  and  to  1.4  in.  diameter  after  hardening  in 
water. 

THE  VALDE  OF  MECHAHlCAl  TESTS 

150.  A  RgsumI  of  &e  UtiUty  of  the  Principal  Mechanical  Tests.— 
In  the  following  paragraphs  will  appear  a  brief  summary  of  the  prop- 

•  That  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company. 


Pig.  17.— Driftmg  Teston  H-in- 
Steel  Angle.  A  H-in.  Hole 
Drifted  to  2ft  in.  in  Diameter. 
\EngT.  News,  Vol.  33,  p.  272.) 
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erties  revealed  by  the  various  mechanical  tests  and  the  principal  usee  nov 
made  of  these  tests. 

Termon  Tests, — With  ductile  materials  the  strength,  ductility  anc 
toughness  are  revealed.  With  brittle  materials,  strength  only  i 
measured.  If  an  extensometer  is  used  the  modulus  of  elasticity  mai 
be  found. 

Tensile  tests  as  a  class  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  mechanical  tests 
especially  for  ductile  metals,  fabrics,  paper,  cloth,  yarn  and  rubber 
They  are  of  less  value  in  testing  brittle  materials,  although  they  are  mucl 
used  for  tests  of  cementing  materials. 

Compression  Tests. — ^With  ductile  materials  the  yield  point  and  i 
poor  measure  of  toughness  can  be  determined.  Ordinarily  with  britth 
materials  strength  only  is  gotten.  If  a  compressometer  is  used  the  modu 
lus  of  elasticity  may  be  obtained. 

Compression  tests  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the  strength  o; 
brittle  materials  like  wood,  concrete,  cast  iron,  brick  and  stone. 

Transverse  Tests. — With  ductile  materials  the  yield  point  and  modulus 
of  elasticity  may  be  found.  With  brittle  materials  a  criterion  of  strengtl 
(modulus  of  rupture),  the  flexibility,  and  the  toughness  may  be  deter 
mined. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  and  very  valuable  test  for  brittle  materials 
such  as  cast  iron,  wood,  brick,  cement  and  concrete. 

Bend  Tests. — Cold,  hot,  quench  and  nick-bend  tests  are  sometimes 
used.  The  first  three  of  these  tests  arc  measures  of  ductility  for  metah 
subjected  to  the  respective  conditions.  Cold-bend  tests  detect  very  high 
carbon  contents  in  steels  normally  cooled;  they  may  detect  brittlenesf 
due  to  a  high  phosphorus  content  or  improper  treatment  in  workiixg  oi 
rolling.  Failure  in  the  hot-bend  test  may  be  due  to  a  high  sulphur  con- 
tent. Failure  in  the  quench-bend  test  is  likely  to  result  if  the  carboi 
content  is  above  0.20  per  cent.  The  nick-bend  test  is  useful  in  determin- 
ing the  structure  of  the  metal  and  to  detect  imperfect  methods  of  manu- 
facture. 

These  tests  afford  a  simple,  inexpensive  and  valuable  means  for  the 
shopman  to  determine  the  suitability  of  ductile  metal  like  boiler  plate, 
fire-box  steel,  reinforcing  bars,  rivet  metal,  engine-bolt  iron  and  stay- 
bolt  iron. 

Hardness  Tests. — The  resistance  of  metals  and  other  materials  tc 
indentation  is  the  form  of  hardness  most  often  tested.  The  Brinell 
ball  apparatus  and  the  Shon*  sclcroscopc*  are  the  devices  most  used  foi 
the  determination  of  this  form  of  har(ln(»ss.  The  Brinc^ll  test  permanently 
deforms  the  specimen  but  is  a  better  in(l(»x  of  hardness  (within  the  limits 
of  the  hardness  of  the  ball)  than  tlu^  scleroscope  test.  The  scleroscopc 
indications  are  influenced  by  otlier  factors  than  resistance  to  indentation 
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but  the  apparatus  may  be  used  on  harder  material  than  the  Brinell  devicQ 
and  does  not  seriously  alter  the  surface  of  the  specimen. 

The  indentation  tests  afford  an  inexpensive  and  very  valuable  means 
for  determining  the  quality  of  hardened  and  tempered  metals,  for  stand- 
ardizing the  hardness  of  parts,  and  for  detecting  flaws  in  parts  which  on 
account  of  peculiarity  in  form  can  not  be  Subjected  to  other  mechanical 
tests. 

Impact  Tests. — These  tests  afford  a  valuable  measure  of  shock  resist- 
ance for  brittle  materials.  If  the  shock  resistance  of  ductile  metals 
is  desired,  a  nicked  specimen  is  generally  necessary. 

The  test  is  most  used  for  cast  iron  and  wood,  and  for  structural  parts 
like  rails,  axles,  shafting  and  forgings. 

Shear  Tests. — The  transverse  shear  test  affords  an  imperfect  measurei 
due  to  the  existence  of  bending  stresses,  of  shearing  strength. 

These  tests  are  used  somewhat  for  metals,  wood  and  for  riveted  and 
nailed  joints. 

Torsion  Tests. — A  measure  of  strength  (the  computed  twisting 
strength),  ductility,  and  toughness  in  torsion  is  afforded  by  this  test. 
The  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  gotten  if  a  proper  torsion 
indicator  is  used. 

The  test  is  occasionally  used  on  ductile  metals,  shafts  and  parts  which 
are  to  be  subjected  to  twisting. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CHARACTERISTICS,  PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES  AND  USBB  OF  WOO! 

161.  Importance  of  Wood.* — According  to  (lovcrnnient  estimates  t\ 
original  stand  of  timlx»r  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  5,20C 
000,000,000  board  feet.  During  the  past  century,  however,  the  fores 
of  the  New  England  Static,  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region,  and  the  Grei 
Lakes  States  have  been  considerably  depleted,  and  large  inroads  hai 
been  made  upon  the  yellow  pine  forests  of  the  Southeastern  States.  As 
result  of  rapid  cutting,  forest  fires,  and  waste  only  enough  trees  remain  : 
our  forests  to  produce  2,800,000,000,  lx)ard  feet  of  lumber;  and  near 
half  of  this  amount  lies  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Callfomi 
During  the  past  decade  the  rate  of  consumption  of  timber  from  all  cause 
useful  and  destructive,  hjis  amounted  to  nearly  100,000,000,000  boai 
feet  per  annum,  the  remainder  l)eing  wasted  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Ina 
much  as  the  rate  of  growth  is  perhaiw  one-third  of  the  yearly  consumptio; 
it  is  evident  that  our  forests  are  l)eing  impoverislu*d  at  the  rate  of  moi 
than  60,000,000,000  board  feet  each  year. 

If  cutting  were  to  continue  at  the  present  rate,  it  would  be  only  a  que 
tion  of  a  half  century  when  our  supply  of  timl>er  would  be  gone.  Th 
is  not  likely  to  happen  for  two  reasons:  The  prict*  of  timber  is  rapidl 
increasing,  thus  forcing  the  use  of  sul)stitutes  where  possible;  and  thei 
will  undoubtedly  result  from  the  increase  in  value  of  the  timber  mo] 
conservative  management  of  forests  and  less  waste  in  the  utilisation  i 
wood.  Substitutes  for  wood  in  bridge  building  and  car  construction  an 
for  fence  posts  arc  already  Iwing  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  ale 
likely  that  the  use.  of  substitutes  for  wooden  poles,  piles  and  shingles  wi 
be  more  generally  employed  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  there  will  sti 
be  a  great  demand  for  wood  not  only  in  these  forms  of  constructiony  In 
for  ties,  finishing,  furniture,  cabinets,  implements,  cooperagCi  and  man 
minor  uses  in  which  no  good  substitute  for  wood  has  been  found.  Hon 
ever,  since  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  is  hd 
und(^r  government  ownership,  it  will  Ih»  necessary  for  private  corporation 
as  well  as  the  government,  to  practice  far  letter  management  of  forest 
than  has  Ix^en  common  in  the  past  if  future  generations  are  to  be  give 
their  just  heritage  of  timber. 

*  FiRurcs  in  this  article  arc  taken  from  a  paper  on  Structural  Timber  in  the  UmU 
Statea,  by  II.  S.  lictts  and  W.  H.  Greeley,  Froc.  Int.  Engr.  Congrtea,  San  Frandaoi 
1915. 
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Engineers  are  concerned  principally  with  uses  of  timber  for  structural 
purposes.  Each  year  they  direct  the  use  of  pine,  hemlock,  Douglas  fir, 
cypress,  oak,  redwood,  chestnut,  ash,  spruce,  and  cedar  aggregating  a 
value  of  perhaps  an  hiuidred  million  dollars.  Consequently  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  informed  concerning  the  properties  and 
uses  of  this  very  valuable  building  material,  in  order  that  they,  too,  may 
use  it  to  best  advantage  and  conserve  it  wherever  possible. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOOD  * 

162.  Structure  and  Appearance. — Although  color,  weight,  smell,  and 
resonance  are  often  helpful,  the  structure  of  wood  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  identifying  species.  Structure  is  closely  related  to  all  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  wood  and  very  often  furnishes  an  explanation  for  observed 
differences  in  these  properties.  Furthermore,  structure  and  color  deter- 
mine the  beauty  of  wood,  as  seen  in  the  hard  pine  ceiling,  the  quartered- 
oak  desk,  the  "  bird's-eye  "  maple  dresser,  the  mahogany  paneling,  and 
many  other  examples  of  decorative  woodwork.  For  the  engineer  a  knowl- 
edge of  structure  is  of  most  importance  because  of  the  relation  of  structure 
to  species  and  mechanical  properties.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  consider 
the  different  classes  of  timber  and  certain  of  their  more  prominent  struc- 
tural characteristics  before  taking  up  their  properties. 

163.  Classes  of  Trees. — Two  classes  of  trees  furnish  practically  all 
of  the  structural  timber  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the  gymnosperms 
(naked  seed-leaved  trees),  of  which  the  conifers  are  the  important  family; 
and  the  dicotyledons  (trees  having  two  seed  leaves),  which  are  commonly 
termed  broad-leaved  trees.  A  third  class,  the  monocotyledons,  of  which 
the  yuccas  and  palms  are  the  more  prominent  native  members,  are  used 
to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Sometimes  trees  are  also  classified  by  the  way  that  they  shed  their 
foliage.  The  conifers  which  are  of  most  importance  in  the  lumber  industry 
are  evergreen,  although  the  larch  and  bald  cypress  shed  their  needles 
annually.  On  the  other  hand  nearly  all  of  the  broad-leaved  trees  are 
deciduous  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

Frequently,  in  the  trade,  the  lumber  of  broad-leaved  trees  is  called 
hardwood,  and  that  of  the  conifers  softwood.  Here  again  the  terms  are 
inexact;  since  poplar,  basswood,  and  horse-chestnut  (broad-leaved  trees), 
are  soft  woods,  while  longleaf  pine  and  yew  (conifers),  are  hardwoods. 

The  classes  of  conifers  which  are  of  most  importance  structurally  are 
pine,  fir,  hemlock,  cypress,  spruce,  redwood  and  cedar.     Oak,  maple,  red 

*  In  the  preparation  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  frequent  reference  was  made 
to  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Div.  by  F.  Roth,  to  Economic  Woods  of  the 
United  StateSf  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Woodf  by  S.  J.  Record. 
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gum,  poplar,  chestnut,  birch,  beech,  basswood,  ehn,  ash  and  hickory  are 
much-used  broad-leaved  trees. 

Both  conifers  and  broad-leaved  trees  grow  in  diameter  as  well  as  in 
height  through  the  addition  of  yearly  layers  of  wood,  each  of  which  forms 
unmediately  under  the  bark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yuccas  and  palms 
increase  principally  in  height.  Although  alike  in  manner  of  growth,  coni- 
fers and  broad-leaved  trees  differ  markedly  in  structural  detail  and  in 
character  of  wood  elements.  The  wood  of  the  conifers  is  characterized 
by  a  marked  likeness  in  the  wood  elements  and  in  their  arrangement,  while 
the  wood  of  the  broad-leaved  trees  consists  of  a  greater  variety  of  fibers 
and  cells  which  lack  the  regular  arrangement  seen  in  the  conifers. 

154.  Structure  of  Wood  in  General. — If  one  examines  a  sawn  log 
of  well-grown  structural  timber,  he  will  perceive  a  small  pith  at  the  center 
of  the  cross-section  surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  rings  of  wood  which 
is,  in  turn,  encircled  by  the  bark.  The  concentric  rings  represent  the 
layers  of  wood  added  each  year  during  the  life  of  tree.  These  annual  ringsy 
therefore,  furnish  valuable  information  regarding  the  age  of  the  log,  the 
rapidity  and  the  uniformity  of  its  growth.  The  thickness  of  the  annual 
rings  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  trees  of  the  same  species 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  cross-section.  Trees  grown  in  the  open 
or  after  a  forest  has  been  cleared  (second  growth)  exhibit  wider  rings  than 
those  which  grow  more  slowly  in  the  forest.  Generally  the  rings  are 
widest  at  the  center  and  become  narrower  nearer  the  bark.  Also  the 
width  of  the  same  ring  will  vary  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
It  is  widest  at  the  bottom  in  young  thrifty  trees,  but  in  the  old  trees  of  the 
forest  it  is  widest  near  the  top.  In  thrifty  forest  trees  the  center  rings  are 
often  a  half-inch  or  more  in  width,  but  in  stunted  specimens  rings  less 
than  one-two-hundredths  of  an  inch  wide  are  found.  With  the  conifers  a 
medium  rate  of  growth  is  conducive  to  high  strength  and  toughness; 
whereas  a  rapid  growth  is  desirable  to  produce  maximum  toughness  and 
strength  in  hardwoods  like  hickory. 

Closer  observance  of  a  single  annual  ring  discloses  that  it  is  not  uniform 
in  composition.  In  many  of  the  conifers  the  interior  of  the  ring  is  decidedly 
lighter  in  color  than  the  outer  portion ;  the  exact  opposite  is  true  in  the  case 
of  the  oaks,  while  in  a  cross-section  of  hard  maple  no  great  variation 
in  the  color  of  a  single  ring  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  differences 
in  color  are  due  largely  to  variations  in  the  size  and  structure  of  the  wood 
cells  and  fibers.  In  the  non-porous  conifers  the  color  of  the  earlier  wood  is 
due  principally  to  cells  which  arc  loss  compact  than  those  grown  more 
slowly  in  the  summer  (Fig.  1).  This  diffen^nce  in  color  and  ring  struc- 
ture is  not,  however,  very  pronounced  in  white  pine.  The  ring-porous 
woods  hke  the  oaks  and  tlu*  hick()ri(\s  owe  the  darker  color  of  their  early 
wood  to  the  presence  of  numerous  pores,  each  of  which  is  large  enough 
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to  admit  a  pin  point,  and  which  are  almost  absent  in  the  later  wood  (Fig. 
2).  Diffuse-porous  woods,  like  beech  and  maple  (Fig.  3),  show  little  varia- 
lion  in  the  appearance  of  the  early  and  late  wood  because  of  the  more 
imifoim  dispersion  of  the  pores  across  the  ring.    Owing  to  the  time  of 
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Fia  1.  Ro.  2.  Fia.  3. 

Pifl.  1. — Croes-eection  of  LonRleaf  Pine,  a  Nonporoua  Wood.     (Note  absence  of  pone; 

neon  duct,  RD;   thick  cell  walla  in  summer  wood,  iS;    thin  walls  in  spring  wood, 

SP;  narrow  medullary  ray,  MR.) 
Fia.  2. — Cross-section  of  White  Oak,  a  Ring  Porous  Wood.     (Note  krge  vesBels, 

V,  in  spring  wood,  SP,  some  being  clogged  with  tyloses,  T;  broad  medullary  ray, 

MR;  also  Hbers,  F.) 
FtQ.  3. — CroBB-seetion  of  Beech,  a  Diffuse  Porous  Wood.     (Note  the  uniform  disper- 

persion  of  vessels,  V;  fibers,  F;  medullary  ray,  MR. 
[tlf.  I.  2,  and  3  ans  magnified  about  27  diamotera.     ReduFed  frutn  pbotomicrogrBphs  prepared 
by  the  Fotett  Products  Labotatory,  Fureat  Service,  U.  H.  Dept.  of  Agrio.J 

powth  in  our  climate,  the  early  wood  is  called  spring  wood,  and  the  later 
wood  is  termed  summer  wood. 

Since  the  summer  wood  is  denser,  harder  and  stronger  than  the  spring 
wood,  it  follows  that  the  percentage  of  summer  wood  in  a  stick  of  timber 
affords  information  concerning  the  mechanical  properties  of  it.  (See 
Art.  238.)  Furthermore,  the  contrast  lietwecn  the  spring  and  siunmer 
woofls  is  sometimes  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  different  timbers  of  the 
same  class — the  pines  for  example. 
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The  characteristic  appraranre  of  the  annual  rings  after  the  log  has 
been  sawn  into  Ixuirds  is  seen  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  Two  important  differ- 
enccs  will  at  once  l>e  noted  in  these  figures.  The  mote  open  spring  wood 
of  the  pine  board  is  lighter  colored  than  the  denser  stmimer  wood,  whereas 
in  the  oak  the  porous  spring  wood  makes  it  appear  darker  than  the  more 
compact  suininer  wood.  Also,  on  the  transverse  section  trf  the  oak  there 
are  weU-ituu-ked  radial  luinds  or  rays  which  appear  as  light-colored  parallel 
lines  on  the  radial  section.  These  rays,  often  termed  meduUaq/  rayB,  are 
quite  pronounced  in  many  of  the  hardwoods  but  are  less  easily  observed 
by  the  eye  in  the  softwoods.  They 
are,  however,  present  in  both 
classes  of  trees  and  serve  as  distrib- 
utors of  water  and  food  supplies 
between  the  bark  and  adjacent 
layers  of  wood.  In  the  oaks  the 
rays  lend  the  beauty  to  the  grain 
of  the  quarter-aav'ed  lumbo-.  In 
e11  classes  of  timber  tbey  greatly 
influence  linkage  and  thereby 
affect  mechanical  propertieB,  as 
we  shall  see  later. 

As  a  tree  grows  the  cdb  near 
the  pith  gradually  become  inactive 
BO  far  as  the  life  of  the  tree  is 
concerned.  They  do  not  decay, 
however,  but  remain  a  firm  and 
strong  support  to  the  tree.  This 
inner  lifeless  portion  of  the  trunk 
is  called  the  hearlwood.  Tlie  tap- 
wood  is  the  surrounding  envelope, 
(•etween  the  heartwood  and  the 
bark,  which  carries  the  water  and  nltemately  stores  and  supplies  the  food 
for  the  growing  portions  of  the  tree.  Cionerally,  through  the  infiltration 
of  pignK-nts,  the  heartwood  is  darker  in  color  than  the  sapwooo, 
althciugh  the  contra.'it  is  not  always  marked.  Red  cedar,  redwood,  yew, 
taniardck,  elm  and  birch  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  in  the  cotor  of  the 
KapwwKi  and  heartwood;  but  in  fir,  hemlock  and  spruce  the  contrast  iB 
largely  wanting. 

Tlir-  proportion  of  sapwocd  varies  consideralily  in  various  parts  of  tie 
same  f  n-.;.  ( leiuTally  the  envelope  of  sapwrnnl  becomes  thinner  near  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  in  the  limbs.  Very  thrifty  rapid^rowing  trees  gpn- 
orally  have  a  iai^er  proportion  of  sapwowl  than  trees  of  like  ^P^^ '^^"^ 
a  atunl^•d  growth,  but  the  latter  oftt^n  have  more  rings  in  the  s^mood. 


— Boani  of  Pine.  CH,  crowi-section; 
Its,  riulial  HCftion;  TS,  tiiri|tcntiul  eec- 
tion;  su>,8uitUDeTwoad;«/nr,  Rpring  wood. 
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The  width  of  sapwood  varies  considerably  for  different  kinds  of  wood; 
it  is  Btnall  for  longleaf  pine,  wtiite  pine  and  chestnut,  and  great  for  loblqlly 
pine,  Norway  pine,  ash,  maple,  hickory  and  gxini.  Occupying  the  per- 
ipheral portion  of  the  log  the  sapwood  always  fonns  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
itemasa. 

In  old  tree  trunks  the  sapwood  is  likely  to  be  weaker,  freer  from  knots, 
and  more  susceptible  to  decay  than  the  heartwood.     In  comparatively 

young  timber  the  difference  in  strength  between  heartwood  and  sapwood  is 

small.   Sapwood  is  more  readily 

impr^nated  with  preservatives 

than  heartwood.     Some  claim 

that  the   sapwood   of    hickory 

is   stronger  and  tougher   than 

the  heartwodd,  but  tests  by  the 

Forest  Service  •    have  failed  to 

substantiate  this  prejudice. 
156.  The  Grain  tA  Wood.— 

The  comparative  width  of  an- 
nual   rings,  the   direction  and 

the   arrangement   of   the   cells 

and  fibers  are  the  causes  of  the 

grain  of  the  wood.    Thus  trees 

of  rapid  growth  having  wide 

annual  rings   produce    coarse- 
grained wood,  while  those  of 

slower    growth    produce  wood 

with  narrow  rings  or  fine  grain. 

When    the  wood  elements  are 

straight  and  run  parallel  to  the 

pith  the  wood  is  said  to  be 

straight-grained.     Often,  how- 
ever, the  elements  are  twisted 

around  the    axis   of   the    tree 

causing  spiral  grain.  Frequently 

in  cypress  and  gum   several  rings  of  fibers  will  run  obfique  to  the  axis 

of  the  tree  in  one  direction,  whereas  the  next  layers  of  elements  are  oblique 

in  the  opposite  direction;    such  wood  is  cross-grained.     Wavy  grain  is 

caused  by  lai^  undulations  in  the  wood  elements,  generally  on  radial 

surfaces,  curly  grain  by  small  undulations;    oak,  ash,  cherry,  birch,  and 

maple  often  exhibit  curly  or  wavy  grain. 

Since  straightness  of  grain  is  of  great  importance  in  wooden  beams  and 

tension  members,  careful  examination  should  be  made  to  eliminate  cross- 
*  Bulletin  No.  80,  p.  50;  also  see  Art.  239, 


Fig.  5— Board  of  Oak.  CS,  eroaa-section;  RS, 
radial  section;  TS,  tangential  scctio;  v,  vea- 
seb  or  proea,  cut  through;  A,  slight  curve 
in  log  which  appears  in  section  as  an  ialet. 
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grained  or  spiral-grained  timbers.  The  splitting  radially  of  a  small  stick 
18  about  the  only  safe  test  for  detecting  spiral  grain;  although,  if  season 
checks  are  present,  their  course  along  the  timber  forms  a  good  tell-tale. 
As  a  general  rule  split  timber  is  stronger  than  that  which  is  sawn. 

166.  Defects  in  Timber. — Besides  irregularities  in  the  character  of 
the  grain,  there  are,  from  a  structural  standpoint,  three  important  classes 
of  defects  in  timber — knots,  checks  and  shakes. 

Knots  are  the  beginnings  of  branches  which  have  been  surrounded  by 
the  parent  stem.  Generally  the  piths  of  branch  and  stem  join  and  the 
annual  rings, of  the  branch  are  continuous  with  the  lower  rings  in  the  stem. 
The  fibers  above  the  branch,  however,  do  not  continue  into  it.  This 
structural  arrangement  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  cleft  started  below  the 
knot  will  generally  run  into  it,  but  if  started  above  the  knot,  this  does  not 
ha{q)en.  When  the  branch  dies  the  stub  is  gradually  coverfed  by  subse- 
quent layers  of  fibers.  The  portion  of  the  branch  encased  while  living 
will  make  a  sound  knoty  while  that  encased  after  the  limb  died  will  make 
either  a  loose  knot  or  decayed  knot.  Sound  knots  are  generally  much  harder 
than  the  smrounding  wood.  Inots  greatly  affect  the  workability,  cleav- 
ability,  shrinkage,  and  the  strength  of  wood.  (Art.  240.)  Knots  in  the 
coniferous  boards  are  likely  to  te  filled  with  resin,  a  condition  which 
renders  them  difficult  to  cover  with  paint. 

Checks  are  radial  cracks  produced  by  unequal  stresses  set  up  in  the 
lumber  during  the  seasoning  process.     (See  Art.  161.) 

Ring  shakes  are  separations  between  adjacent  annual  rings.  They  are 
thought  to  be  due  to  bending  of  the  tree  by  the  wind.  Often  they  are 
invisible  in  green  timber  but  become  apparent  after  seasoning. 

Heart  shakes  are  radial  cracks  emanating  from  the  pith  in  the  trunks  of 
very  old  trees.  It  is  likely  that  shrinkage  of  the  heartwood  while  the 
tree  is  still  standing  produces  these  defects. 

Both  shakes  and  checks  adversely  affect  the  durabiUty  of  timber 
because  they  readily  admit  moisture  and  air.  If  present  near  the  neutral 
plane  of  a  beam  they  may  materially  weaken  its  resistance  to  horizontal 
shear. 

167.  Color  and  Odor. — ^The  colors  exhibited  by  different  Woods  or 
by  the  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  the  same  tree  are  due  to  chemicid  com- 
pounds impregnating  the  wood  substance.  P'reshly  formed  wood  is  ntorly 
colorless,  while  the  sapwood  is  lighter  than  the  heartwood  in  all  species 
having  any  pronounced  demarkation  between  the  two.  Exposure  to  air 
deepens  the  color  of  wood  and  inmiersion  under  water  darkens  it  very 
materially.  When  wood  is  attacked  by  fungi  it  loses  its  luster  and  becomes 
dull  in  appearance. 

Color,  together  with  structure,  is  an  important  determinator  of  the 
beauty  of  mahogany,  cherry,  black  walnut,  red  gum  and  sycamore.     In 
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many  woods  the  color  of  the  heartwood  is  a  valuable  aid  to  identification. 
Thus  the  white  of  the  white  spruce,  the  yellow  of  the  osage  orange,  the 
yeDow-brown  of  the  tamarack,  the  hght  brown  of  the  chestnut,  white 
oak  and  sycamore,  the  red-brown  of  the  red  oak,  red  cedar  and  red  gum, 
and  the  dark  brown  of  the  black  walnut  are  all  distinctive  marks. 

Odor  is  also  due  to  chemical  compoimds  in  the  wood  substance.  It  is 
much  reduced  by  exposure  to  the  weather  but  can  generally  be  determined 
by  making  a  fresh  incision  in  the  wood.  Heartwood  gives  a  stronger 
odor  than  sapwood.  Odor  is  imdesirable  in  woods  which  are  to  be  used 
as  food  containers.  In  cedar  chests,  however,  it  forms  a  protective  against 
moths.  As  a  means  of  identification  the  resinous  odor  of  longleaf  pine, 
the  aromatic  odor  of  cedar,  the  sour  smell  of  oaks,  the  smell  of  kerosene 
emitted  by  catalpa  are  noteworthy.  Decayed  timber  often  has  a  smell 
which  is  pronouncedly  different  from  the  odor  of  the  sound  wood;  decay- 
ing red  oak  for  example  smells  like  heliotrope. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD 

168.  Density  and  Specific  Weight. — Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  all  wood  substance  is  approximately  1.55;  whereas 
the  density  or  apparent  specific  gravity  (the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  wooden 
block  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water),  varies  from  0.11  in 
the  case  of  balsa  wood  to  1.29  for  black  iron  wood.  This  discrepancy 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  density  of  wood  is  due  to  the  poros- 
ity of  the  wood  structure.  It  underlies  our  notions  of  hght  wood  and 
heavy  wood  and  accounts  for  the  buoyancy  of  wood  in  water. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  wood  has  a  very  large  effect  upon 
the  specific  weight.  Thus  green  wood  is  heavier  than  dry  wood,  the 
green  sapwood  of  a  given  log  is  generally  heavier  than  the  accompanying 
heartwood,  and  the  wood  of  the  green  sapling  is  heavier  than  that  from  the 
old  tree.  Since  the  moisture  content  greatly  influences  the  specific  weight, 
true  comparisons  of  this  important  property  can  only  be  made  on  dry 
specimens. 

Considering  dry  wood,  we  may  say  that  the  wood  of  a  given  tree  is 
heaviest  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk,  lighter  in  the  limbs  and  branches 
and  lightest  in  the  roots.  The  heaviest  timber  in  old  pine  is  found  about 
half  way  between  the  center  and  the  bark  where  a  medium  rate  of  growth 
has  obtained.  In  young  pines  and  in  ring-porous  woods  like  oak  the 
heaviest  wood  is  at  the  center  of  the  stump.  In  general  the  dry  heart- 
wood  is  much  heavier  than  the  dry  sapwood.  The  dry  wood  of  the  oak 
sapling  is  heavier  than  that  of  the  old  tree,  but  in  the  pines  and  spruces  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  the  conifers  high  density  is  favored  by  a  medium  or 
slow  rate  of  growth  and  a  high  percentage  of  summer  wood.     Thus  the 
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specific  weight  of  shortleaf  pine,  redwood,  western  hemlock  and  Douglas 
fir  has  been  found  to  vary  linearly  with  the  per  cent  of  summer  wood.* 
In  the  ring-porous  woods  like  oak,  chestnut,  and  elm  a  rapid  rate  of  growth 
is  attended  by  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  thick-walled  fibers, 
thus  causing  a  high  specific  gravity;  but  in  the  diffuse  porous  woods  like 
maple,  birch  and  beech,  where  the  cell  structure  within  the  rings  is  more 
homogeneous,  no  relation  between  rate  of  growth  and  density  is  apparent. 
As  in  coniferous  timber,  however,  so  in  wood  from  broad-leaved  trees, 
the  density  trees  increases  with  the  proportion  of  summer  wood. 

Since  the  specific  weight  of  dry  wood  is  often  a  very  important  cri- 
terion of  the  strength  and  other  mechanical  properties  of  timber  (see  Art. 
236),  it  is  well  worth  determining.  In  the  laboratory  small  discs  about  1  in. 
thick  are  cut  from  different  portions  of  large  sticks  so  that  the  variation 
in  weight  and  moisture  content  may  be  represented.  The  pieces  are  then 
carefully  weighed,  dried  in  an  oven  to  constant  weight  at  100**  C,  and 
again  weighed.  The  specific  weight  is  then  computed  from  the  volume 
and  dry  weight  of  the  disc.  Density  is  frequently  base<l  upon  the  voliune 
at  test  and  tlie  oven-dry  weight.  In  the  field  a  rough  but  satisfactory 
method  of  determining  density  is  afforded  by  l)oring  holes  of  known  diam- 
eter and  depth  in  different  portions  of  a  timber  and  determining  the 
specific  weight  from  the  dry  weight  of  the  shavings  and  the  volume  of  the 
hole. 

The  range  in  average  values  for  the  specific  gravity  and  specific  weight 
of  the  more  important  native  timl>ers  are  given  in  the  table  opposite. 
Other  results  are  given  in  Table  1,  Ch.  VI.  It  will  be  understood  that 
individual  specimens  may  vary  considerably  from  the  values  tabulated. 

"  Since  ordinary  lumber  contains  knots  and  also  more  water  than  is 
here  assumed,  and  also  since  its  dimensions  either  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
perfect  measurement,  the  figures  in  the  table  are  only  approximate. 

"  Thus  1000  feet,  B.  M.,  of  long-leaf  pine  weighs: 

Pounds. 

"  Rough  and  green 4500 

Boards  rough  and  seasoned 3500 

Boards  dressed  and  seasoned 3000 

Flooring,  matched  dressed  and  seasoned 2500 

Weather-boarding,  beveled  and  dressed 1500  " 

159.  Moisture  in  Wood. — Water  is  found  in  three  portions  of  wood: 

(1)  it  constitutc\s  over  90  per  cent  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  living  cells; 

(2)  it  saturates  the  cell  walls;  and  (3)  it  fills,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
pores  of  the  lifeless  cells.  It  occurs  in  all  three  portions  of  the  sapwood 
but  only  saturates  the  cell  walls  in  the  heartwood.     In  the  sapwood  of 

♦  Sec  Fig.  17,  BuU.  No.  108,  Forest  Service. 
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white  pine,  containing  100  per  cent  of  water  (in  terms  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  wood)  about  5  per  cent  of  the  water  is  found  in  the  Uving  cells, 
35  per  cent  in  the  cell  walls  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  in  the  empty 
cells.*  The  water  in  the  cells  of  the  sap  wood  is  drawn  upward  into  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  and  converted  into  sap.  The  sap  is  conducted  down 
through  the  bark  and  provides  nourishment  for  the  wood  forming  imme- 
diately beneath  the  bark  (the  cambium).  The  water  in  the  sap  wood  con- 
tains slight  traces  of  mineral  salts  and  during  the  winter  it  may  carry 
traces  of  sugar,  organic  acid  and  gum.  These  substances  apparently 
exercise  little  effect  upon  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  however,  since 
only  a  trace  of  them  can  be  found  in  it. 

WEIGHT  OF  KILN-DRIED  WOOD  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES^ 


Common  Name  of  Species. 


(a)  Very  heavy  woods: 

Hickory,  oak,  persimmon,  osage  orange,  black 
locust,  hackberry,  blue  beech,  best  of  elm, 

and  ash 

(6)  Heavy  woods: 

Ash,  elm,  cherry,  birch,  maple,  beech,  walnut, 
sour  gum,  coffee-tree,  honey-locust,  best  of 
Southern  pine,  and  tamarack 

(c)  Woods  of  medium  weight: 

Southern  pine,  pitch-pine,  tamarack,  Douglas 
spruce,  Western  hemlock,  sweet  gum,  soft 
maple,  sycamore,  sassafras,  mulberry,  light 
grades  of  birch  and  cherry 

(d)  Light  woods: 

Norway  and  bull  pine,  red  cedar,  cypress,  hem- 
lock, the  heavier  spruce  and  fir,  redwood, 
basswood,  chestnut,  butternut,  tulip,  catalpa, 

buckeye,  heavier  grades  of  poplar 

{e)  Very  light  woods: 

White  pine,  spruce,  fir,  white  cedar,  poplar. .  . 


Approximate. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


0.70-0.80 


60-  .70 


.50-  .60 


40-   .50 


.30-  .40 


Weight  of— 


1  cubic 
foot. 


42-48 


36-42 


30-30 


24-30 
18-24 


1000  feet 
of  lumber. 


3700 


3200 


2700 


2200 
1800 


»  Quoted  from  Roth,  Bulletin  No.  10,  Forest  Service. 

The  wood  immediately  under  the  bark  carries  most  of  the  water,  and 
the  proportion  in  any  one  cross-section  varies  as  the  percentage  of  sap- 
wood.  It  is,  therefore,  greatest  in  the  roots  and  greater  in  the  limbs  and 
branches  than  in  the  trunk.     The  wood  of  saplings  contains  more  moisture 


Roth  in  Bull.  No.  10. 
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than  that  of  old  trees.    Also,  in  the  timber  of  thrifty  trees,  the  per  cent 
moisture  is  greater  than  in  those  of  stunted  growth. 

It  is  impossible  to  remove  moisture  entirely  from  wood  without  set- 
ting it  on  fire,  but  all  excepting  a  couple  of  per  cent  may  be  eliminated 
by  drying  at  100**  C.  Moisture  determinations  may  be  made  on  the  same 
specimens  used  for  determining  density.  The  per  cent  moistiu^  should, 
however,  always  be  referred  to  the  dry  weight  (100**  C),  in  order  to  have 
a  constant  basis  for  comparison.  The  moisture  content  of  green  wood 
for  a  number  of  species  will  be  found  in  Table  1,  Ch.  VI. 

160.  The  Diying  of  Timber. — It  is  just  as  essential  to  dry  properly, 
or  '*  season  "  wood,  as  it  is  to  condition  concrete  Ly  proper  storage,  or 
steel  by.  proper  heat  treatment.  Nevertheless  the  proper  conditioning* 
of  timber  has  received  far  less  consideration  thfin  it  deserves.  The  chief 
reasons  for  drying  timber  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  decrease  sLiinkage  after 
placement  in  structure,  (2)  to  increase  its  resistance  to  decay,  (3)  to  reduce 
its  weight,  (4)  to  improve  its  strength  and  nr.eclianical  properties,  and 
(5)  to  prepare  it  for  preservative  treatments.  Since  the  water  will  not 
run  out  of  the  wood,  some  means  of  evaporating  it  must  be  used.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  i::ipossible  to  eliminate  all  mois- 
ture from  timber  without  scorching  it;  and,  furthermore,  that  if  the 
water  were  entirely  removed  the  tinil)er  would  reabsorb  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  and  retain  al)out  12  to  15  per  cent  of  moisture. 

According  to  H.  D.  Tiemann  *  dr>'ing  is  much  influenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  irregular  shrinkage,  (2)  the  different  ways  water  is  contained 
in  the  cells,  (3)  the  manner  in  which  it  passes  from  center  to  smface,  (4) 
the  plasticity  of  the  wood  substance  while  in  a  hot  and  moist  condition, 
and  (5)  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  hygroscopic  and  chemical 
nature  of  the  surface.  The  rate  of  drying  is  also  affected  by  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  the  piece  to  its  surface  area.  Logs  with  the  bark  left  on 
dry  very  much  more  slowly  and  are  more  likely  to  decay  than  those  with- 
out bark.  End  surfaces  dry  more  rapidly  than  tangential  or  radial  sxu*- 
faces,  but  boards  and  long  timlx?rs  lose  most  of  their  water  through  the 
sides.  Within  a  given  species,  green  timber  of  large  moisture  content 
dries  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  of  lower  moisture  content. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sapwood,  which  contains  most  of 
the  moisture,  dries  more  rapidly  than  the  heartwood.  High  temperatures 
soften  the  cell  walls  and  promote  the  transfusion  of  moisture,  thus  favoring 
rapid  drying. 

Two  methods  of  drying  are  practiced,  air-drying  or  "seasoning" 
and  kiln-drying.  In  air-drying  the  teniixuature  and  humidity  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  exercise  an  important  infliience  upon  the  rate  of  dry- 
ing.    Thus,  owing  to  warmer  atmosphere,  ties  and  structural  timbers  cut 

*  See  Principles  of  Kiln  Drying  Lumber  in  Lumber  World  Review^  Jan.  25,  1915. 
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in  the  summer  dry  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  those  felled  in  the  late 
autwnn.  In  fact  for  many  woods  like  oak  and  gum,  timber  felled  in  the 
summer  often  dries  too  fast  and  case  hardens.  For  such  timbers  the  cooler 
months  with  more  humid  atmosphere  are  a  more  favorable  time  for  sea- 
soning. A  warm  temperature  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  important 
requisites  in  air-drying.  The  latter  consideration,  however,  is  often 
overlooked.  In  experiments  conducted  by  the  Forest  Product  Laboratory* 
it  was  demonstrated  that  ties  piled,  7  by  2,  7  by  1  or  8  by  1,  in  single  piles 
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dried  more  rapidly  than  those  piled  9  by  9.  Coniferous  wood  may  be 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
many  of  the  hardwoods.  Fig.  6  shows  drying  charts  for  a  number  of 
tests  on  different  kinds  of  tics.  Large  structural  timbers  of  coniferous 
wood  generally  require  seasoning  for  two  summers,  while  smaller  ones 
require  only  one  summer  in  our  northern  latitudes.  On  account  of  the 
long  time  required  for  successful  air-drying,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
certain  woods  like  maple  and  gum  rot  before  seasoning  is  completed. 
•  BuU.  118,  Foreat  Service. 
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There  are  a  great  many  schemes  in  use  for  kiln-drying  lumber,  but  in 
most  of  them  either  warm  moist  air  or  superheated  steam  is  the  drying 
mediimi.  Kiln  temperatures  varying  from  room  temperature  to  180**  F., 
and  drying  periods  of  a  few  days  to  several  months  are  used.  In  some 
yards  working  on  hardwoods,  a  short  period  of  air-drying  is  followed  by 
kiln-drying. 

For  most  successful  kiln-drjring  the  timber  should  be  brought  to  as 
Jiigh  a  temperature  as  it  will  stand  without  injury  before  drying  is  begun; 
otherwise  the  moisture  in  the  hot  outer  fibers  of  the  wood  will  tend  to  flow 
toward  the  cooler  interior.  The  proper  condition  may  be  obtained  by  cir- 
culating air  with  a  high  himiidity  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  heated,  and 
then  gradually  diminishing  the  humidity  to  bring  about  drying.  Tiemann* 
states  that  oak,  western  larch  and  cypress  require  a  high  humidity  (80-90 
per  cent),  at  the  start  and  should  be  held  at  50  per  cent  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  run.  Most  of  the  conifers  may,  however,  be  run  at  lower 
humidities.  With  some  green  timbers  initial  temperatures  of  only  120®  F. 
or  even  less  must  be  used,  while  others  can  be  started  at  temperatures 
above  212*^  F.  Besides  control  over  humidity  and  temperature,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  uniformity  of  both  be  secured  by  ample  circulation. 

Air-drying  is  less  expensive  in  operation  but  ruins  more  lumber  than 
kiln-drying.  Proper  air-drying  is  preferable,  nevertheless,  to  badly  man- 
aged kiln-drjring.  It  is  used  very  extensively  in  drying  ties  and  the  larger 
sizes  of  structural  timbers.  With  kiln-drying  there  is  a  smaller  loss  in 
timber,  usually  less  than  10  per  cent  even  in  timbers  like  gum.  Also, 
with  kiln-drying,  the  wood  is  more  thoroughly  and  evenly  dried,  thus 
reducing  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  wood.  It  is  claimed,  furthermore, 
that  sap  stains  may  be  prevented  and  the  gums  and  resins  fixed  by  cor- 
rect kiln-drying. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  f  furnish  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  water  lost  in  drying  green  timber: 


POUNDS  OF  WATER  LOST  IN  DRYING  100  POUNDS  OF  GREEN  WOOD 

IN  THE  KILN 


Common  Names  of  Species. 

Sapwood  or 
Outer  Part. 

Heartwood 
or  Interior. 

(1)  Pines,  cedars,  spruces,  and  firs 

45-65 
50-65 
60-65 

40-50 

16-26 

(2)  CvDress,  extremely  variable 

18-60 

(3)  Poplar,  Cottonwood,  basawood 

(4)  Oak,  beech,  ash,  ehn,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  chestnut, 

walnut,  and  sycamore 

40-60 
30-40 

The  lighter  kinds  have  the  most  water  in  the  sapwood;   thus  sycamore  has  more  than  hickory. 

*  See  previous  citation. 

t  Roth  in  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
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161.  Shrinkage  and  Its  Effects. — For  purposes  of  illustration  con- 
aider  a  very  small,  thin  transverse  section  of  green  wood,  Fig.  lA.  If 
this  section  is  very  slowly  and  uniformly  dried  no  change  will  be  noted 
in  the  diflc  until  the  water  in  the  pores  is  evaporated.  Then  the  cell- 
walla  will  gradually  become  thinner  and  the  sides  of  the  disc  ab,  bd,  etc., 
will  shorten.  No  contraction  in  length  of  the  disc  is,  however,  observable. 
Furthermore,  since  the  thickness  of  the  end  walls  of  the  cells  or  fibers  is 
very  small  compared  to  their  length,  it  is  apparent  that  longitudinal 
shrinkage  of  a  thicker  disc  composing  several  fiber  lengths  will  be  negli- 
gible.   If  we  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  disc  like  that  of  Fig.  76,  we 


Fia.  7^-WarpinB  of  Wood. 


Fig.  8— Form.ilion  of  Checks. 


will  observe  that  the  side  ab  shortens  more  than  erf  and  that  the  surfaces 
ab  and  cd  are  curved,  Fig.  7C.  In  other  words,  thick-walled  cells  shrink 
more  than  those  having  thin  walls.  We  shall,  therefore,  find  that  a 
curved  disc  of  wood  one  annual  ring  in  width  will  straighten  in  drying 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  thick-walled  cells  of  summer  wood  shrink  more 
than  the  thinner  walled  cells  of  spring  wood.  This  inequality  in  shrinkage 
between  the  various  cells  produces  stresses  of  a  serious  nature  during  the 
drying  of  timber. 

Again,  if  a  stream  of  warm  air  is  directed  against  the  side  cd  of  the 
moistened  disc.  Fig.  7 A,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  shortens  much  more 
rapidly  than  ab,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  When 
all  portions  of  the  disc  are  equally  dry,  ab  and  cd  are  again  of  equal  length. 
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Thus  a  partially  dried  board  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  becomes  concave 
on  the  upper  side,  but  may  be  straightened  by  turning  the  board  over  and 
allowing  the  moisture  in  the  convex  surface  to  be  Evaporated. 

Since  water  is  evaporated  more  rapidly  from  the  ends  of  the  wood  ele- 
ments than  from  the  sides,  a  piece  of  wood  like  that  in  Fig.  8X  will  shrink 
more  laterally  at  ab  than  at  cd.  This  action  produces  bending  in  the 
piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  8F.  If  the  rapidity  of  drying  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  resulting  pull  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  exceed  its  tensile  strength 
and  checking  ensues,  Fig.  8Z.    After  the  piece  has  completely  dried 

many  of  these  checks  close,  although  the  weakening 
effect  still  remains.  Rapid  drying  of  the  cutside  logs 
and  timbers  often  causes  similar  cracks  tc  :  ]  pear  on  the 
longitudinal  surfaces.  Not  all  of  these  lacfial  cracks 
close  when  seasoning  is  complete;  some  gradually  open 
and  remain  a  permanent  source  of  weakness  for  a  reason 
which  we  shall  now  oxplain. 

Looking  at  Fig.  14,  we  note  that  the  cells  in  medullary 
rays  are  elongated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  elements.  Since  cells  in  the  rays  obey  laws 
of  shrinkage  similar  to  those  governing  the  behavior 
of  the  longitudinal  elements,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  rays  will  shrink  in  the  longitudinal  and  tangential 
direction  but  not  radially,  whereas  the  longitudinal  ele- 
ments will  shrink  radially  and  tangentially  but  net 
longitudinally.  Consequently,  the  lateral  shrinkagie  of 
the  ray  in  the  longitudinal  direction  will  be  hindered 
by  the  adjoining  longitudinal  elements  and  the  length 
of  the  ray  will  be  shortened  by  the  radial  shrinkage  of 
the  longitudinal  elements.  The  mutually  perpendicular 
tensile  and  compressive  forces  thus  produced  are  often  sufficiert  to 
break  the  bond  between  the  ray  and  the  adjacent  longitudinal  fibers. 
Once  the  bond  is  broken,  further  circumferential  shrinkage  operates  to 
widen  rather  than  to  close  the  breach. 

In  woods  hke  oak,  where  the  number  of  pith  rays  is  very  large,  it  is 
probable  that  the  slight  longitudinal  shrinkage  is  due  principally  to  lateral 
shrinkage  of  the  rays.  Also,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  rays  to  oppose 
radial  shrinkage  of  the  wood  and  the  great  shrinkage  of  the  summer  wood 
are  the  reasons  why  the  tangential  shrinkage  of  wood  is  always  more  than 
the  radial  shrinkage.  The  difference  in  shrinkage  in  these  two  directions 
is  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  in  drying.  Besides  producing  the  checks 
in  logs  and  sawn  timbers,  this  difference  between  the  tangential  and 
radial  shrinkage  also  causes  the  flat  surfaces  of  a  sawn  log  to  become  con- 
vex, as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 


Fig.'  9.— Effects 
of  Shrinkage. 
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When  hardwoods,  like  oak,  are  quickly  dried  the  water  is  evaporated 
more  rapidly  from  the  outside  than  it  can  be  brought  to  the  surface.  As 
a  result  the  outer  portion  of  the  piece 
checks;  or,  if  it  has  sufficient  plasticity 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
the  surface  may  take  a  set  and  harden 
just  as  wood  bent  in  steam  retains  its  shape 
after  drying.  If  drying  continues,  the  in- 
terior of  the  .stick  shrinks  and  the  circum- 
ferential tension  in  the  outer  shell  is  re- 
lieved. Further  shrinkage  of  the  piece, 
whole, 


Fia.  10. — "Honeycombed" 
Board.  The  checks  or  cracks 
form'fdong  the  pith-raya. 
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i-  II.— Illustrating  the  Lhi 
aation  of  Case-hardening  in 
Kiln  Dry  Red  Gum  l,y  Steam- 
ing at  the  End  of  the  Drying 
Period.  No.  1  sawn  after  no 
final  steaoiing;  Nos.  2  and  3 
after  eighteen  minutes  final 
Bteaming;  No,  4  after  thirty- 
sijt  minutes  final  steam JDg. 
(J.  E.  Imrie,  before  Gum 
Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Jan. 
18,  1916.) 


diminished  by  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  outer  shell.  This  brings 
about  a  gradual  reversal  of  stress  in  the  . 
shell  and  causes  radial  tension  in  the 
interior.  If  the  radial  tension  becomes 
excessive,  rupture  will  occur,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  This  phenomenon  is  called  case- 
hardening  or  hoTiey-cominng.  It  may  exist 
in  lumber  without  the  cracks  being  noticed, 
but  is  revealed  immediately  upon  sawing. 
A  simple  test  for  case-hardening  is  that 
used  by  Tiemann  (see  Fig.  11). 

Rapid  drying  of  green  cedar  and  red- 
wood at  high  temperatures  often  produces 
a  collapse  of  the  cell  walls.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  radial  tenRile  stresses  pro- 
duced on  the  cell  walls  by  the  withdrawal 
of  free  water.  Such  defects  lower  the 
strength  of  the  timber ;  they  may  be 
avoided  by  using  lower  initial  temperatures 
in  drying. 

Dried  pieces  of  wood  greedily  absorb 
water  with  an  increase  in  volume  until  the 
cell  wails  are  saturated,  the  fiber-saluTation 
point  is  reached;*  subsequent  filling  of  the 
lumen  in  the  cells  is  accompanied  by  no 
further  swelling,  Fig.  12. 

The  following  average  values  for  per 
cent     moisture    at    fiber-saturation    point 


•  Tiemana  reported  in  Ptvc.  Soe. 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  since  it  ' 
ditioD,  even  at  70  to  90  per  cent  moisti 


4m,  For.,  Vol.  8,  p.  313,  that  blue  gum  is 
befiins  to  shrink  immediately  from  green  c 
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were  obtained  by  Tiemann  {Cir.  No.  108,  Forest  Service).  £aeh  result 
represents  40  or  more  tests  per  species  of  wood.  In  some  cases 
individual  values  varied  as  much  as  10  per  cent  from  the  averages. 
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Moisture  Per  c«nt  of  Dry  Weight 

Fio.  12, — Relation  between  Swelling  and  Moisture,  Each  point  is  the  avertige  of 
from  live  to  eleven  epecimena.  Black  dots  indicate  apecimena  that  were  kiln- 
dried  and  then  allowed  to  real)aor!>  moisture.  The  fiber-saturation  point  is  at  C. 
iPir.  108  of  Forest  Scrvifc.) 


»„.,.., 

Per  Ont. 

SpPCiM. 

Per  Cent. 

Longleaf  pine 

Loblolly  pine 

Norway  pine,  heartwood  . 
Norway  pine,  sapwood .  .  . 
Douglaafir 

25 
24 
30 

28 

Chestnut 

Tamarack 

Red  gum 

26 

30 

25 

Repeated  wetting  and  drying  weakens  timber,  causes  expansion  and 
contraction,  and,  in  addition,  produces  conditions  which  promote  decay. 
Timber  must,  therefore,  be  protected  from  moisture,  if  constancy  in  vol- 
ume and  its  life  are  to  be  conserved.  The  swelling  of  wooden  pipes  and 
tanks  after  water  is  admitted  often  produces  lai^e  stresses  in  both  bands 
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and  timber.  The  amount  of  swelling  and  the  stresses  caused  by  it  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  design. 

162.  Amount  of  Shrinkage. — ^As  a  rule,  if  the  density  of  the  sapwood 
and  heartwood  are  the  same,  the  former  will  shrink  more  than  the  latter; 
but  heavy  heartwood  shrinks  more  than  light  sapwood.  Coniferous 
woods  like  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  cypress  and  redwood  shrink  uniformly  and 
do  not  check  much  in  drying.  Oak,  beech,  chestnut,  elm,  hickory,  gum, 
and  other  hardwoods  shrink  considerably  and  check  more  or  less  depend- 
ing on  the  care  exercised  in  drying. 

In  general,  the  radial  shrinkage  of  wood  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
tangential,  and  the  longitudinal  shrinkage  is  negligible.  Therefore,  the 
volumetric  shrinkage  is  practically  1.6  times  the  tangential  shrinkage. 
Elaborate  experiments  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  show  that  the 
shrinkage  in  either  direction  varies  as  the  first  power  of  the  density  and 
that  this  relation  holds  for  all  species.  The  following  coefficients  worked 
out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  NewUn  give  the  per  cent  shrinkage  when  multiplied  by 
the  specific  gravity:  26.5  for  volmne,  9.5  for  radial,  and  16.5  for  tangential 
shrinkage. 

Approximate  values  of  the  tangential  shrinkage  of  air-dried  material 
are  given  below,  more  accurate  results  appear  in  Table  1,  Ch.  VI. 

APPROXIMATE  SHRINKAGE  OF  A  BOARD,  OR  SET  OF  BOARDS,   100 
INCHES  WIDE,   DRYING  IN  THE  OPEN   AIR 


Common  Names  of  Species. 


(1)  All  light  conifers  (soft  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  cypress) 

(2)  Heavy  conifers  (hard  pine,  tamarack,  yew),  honey-locust,  box-elder, 

wood  of  old  oaks 

(3)  Ash,  elm,  walnut,  poplar,  maple,  beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  black  locust . . 

(4)  Baaswood,  birch,  chestnut,  horse  chestnut,  blue  beech,  young  locust .... 

(5)  BQckory,  young  oak,  especially  red  oak 


Lateral 
Shrinkage 
Inches. 


4 

5 

6 

Up  to  10 


PRINCIPAL  NATIVE  WOODS* 

163.  The  sources,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  the  more  important 
woods  will  now  be  briefly  described.  In  the  list  which  follows,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  arrange  the  various  classes  of  wood  in  order  of  economic 
importance.  Within  a  given  class,  however,  there  may  be  individual 
species  which  are  of  less  value  than  species  in  a  class  farther  down  in  the 
list.  For  example:  Sugar  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  and  tupelo  gum  are  less 
valuable  than  hickory;   but  the  pines  and  gums  as  groups  are  more  valu- 

*  Compiled  largely  from  Hough's  Handbook  of  Trees y  Snow's  Principal  Species 
€f  Wood,  and  Bulletin  No.  232  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
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able  than  hickory.    The  mechanical  properties  of  many  of  these  woods 
can  be  found  in  Ch.  VI. 

164.  Southern  Yellow  Pine  is  the  term  applied  to  the  species  of  yellow 
pine  which  are  found  in  Southern  States  from  Virginia  to  Texas;  most  of 
our  supply  now  comes  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  North 
Carolina.  Included  in  this  group  are  longleaf,  shcrtlcaf,  loblolly,  Cuban 
and  pond  pine.  DiflSculty  experienced  in  separating  these  species  has 
brought  about  the  use  of  this  inclusive  term  and  caused  the  adoption  of 
grading  rules  for  quaUty  classification.  Longleaf  and  Cuban  pine  are,  in 
general,  heavy,  hard,  tough,  stiff  and  very  strong  woods.  They  are  highly 
durable  in  dry  localities  and  fairly  so  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
other  members  of  the  southern  yellow  pine  group  are  more  variable. 
Most  specimens  of  the  latter  are  inferior  in  structural  properties  to  long- 
leaf,  but  they  generally  possess  good  strength  and  durability  when  not  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  southern  yellow  pines  are  the  most 
important  source  of  dimension  timber  for  all  heavy  construction.  They 
also  provide  much  lumber  for  joists,  posts,  piling,  and  building  con- 
struction. When  treated  with  preservatives  the  harder  woods  of  this 
group  make  good  ties  and  paving  blocks. 

165.  White  Pine  is  still  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Dakotas,  most  abundantly  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Maine.  A  somewhat  inferior  grade  of  white  pine 
is  obtaired  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  soft,  uniform  white  wood 
which  shrinks  very  little  in  seasoning,  works  easily,  nails  without  spUtting, 
and  takes  paint  well.  It  is  not  very  strong  but  quite  durable.  For 
window  sash,  interior  trim  and  pattern  making,  the  demand  for  this  wood 
is  very  great. 

166.  Norway  Pine  is  now  found  principally  in  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a  hght  wood  of  fair  hardness  and  strength,  but 
is  not  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Some  dimension  timber, 
masts,  spars,  piling  and  interior  trim  are  made  of  it.  It  is  often  sold  for 
white  pine. 

167.  Western  Yellow  Pine  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
and  in  country  westward  to  the  coast.  It  is  lighter,  softer,  weaker  and  less 
durable  than  longleaf  pine,  but  heavier  and  stronger  than  white  pine.  It 
is  considerably  used  for  dimension  timbers,  ties  and  mine  timbers;  although 
imless  treated,  it  is  better  fitted  for  trim  and  pattern  making. 

168.  Sugar  Pine,  found  in  California  and  Oregon,  is  a  Ught  soft  wood 
resembling  white  pine;  it  has  similar  uses. 

169.  Lodgepole  Pine,  a  timber  found  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific 
("oast,  is  a  light,  brittle,  straight-grained  wood  of  low  strength.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  season.  This  pine  is  used  principally  for  poles,  posts  and 
ties. 
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170.  White  Oak  of  commerce  includes  true  white,  post,  burr,  overcup, 
swamp  white,  cow  and  chestnut  oaks.  Oak  of  this  class  may  be  found  in 
the  States  east  of  Colorado,  but  the  principal  supply  comes  from  the  Vir- 
giniaSy  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Missouri.  These  oaks 
are  all  hard,  heavy,  strong,  toiigh,  dense  woods  which  are  durable  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  They  shrink  considerably  and  are  likely  to  check 
in  seasoning.  The  wood  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  White 
oak  is  much  used  for  furniture,  cross-ties,  agricultural  implements,  fence 
posts,  wagon-stock,  cooperage  and  baskets.  These  oaks  are  the  most 
valuable  of  the  hardwoods. 

171.  Red  Oak  of  commerce  includes  red,  pin,  Spanish  and  black 
oaks.  The  sources  of  supply  are  the  same  as  for  white  oak.  The  wood  of 
the  red  oaks,  though  hard  and  strong,  is  more  porous,  somewhat  lighter 
and  weaker,  and  far  less  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  than  white  oak. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  interior  finish  and  furniture.  It  is  easily  impreg- 
nated with  preservative  and  when  so  treated  makes  excellent  cross-ties. 

172.  Live  Oak  is  found  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  in  CaUfornia  and  Oregon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard, 
tough,  strong,  durable  and  difficult  to  work.  It  is  used  for  implements, 
wagons  and  in  ship  building. 

173.  Douglas  Fir  is  g^-own  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  most  valuable 
forests  being  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Colmnbia.  The  wood  is 
strong,  brittle  and  fairly  durable.  It  is  the  best  structural  timber  of  the 
northwest.  This  clear,  straight-grained  wood  is  widely  used  for  building 
construction,  dimension  timber,  ties,  piles,  boats,  paving  blocks,  tanks, 
conduits  and  furniture. 

174.  Hemlock  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  States,  in  southeastern 
Canada  and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  along  the  Appalachian  range.  A 
Western  hemlock  grows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Northern  California 
to  Alaska.  The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  brittle.  The  Western  variety 
is  moderately  strong  and  fairly  durable,  but  Eastern  hemlock  is  weak  and 
not  dm*able  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Hemlock  holds  nails  well  and 
is  much  used  in  house  framing.  Western  hemlock  is  considerably  used  for 
dimension  timber  and  cross-ties. 

176.  Spruce. — Red  spruce  is  found  principally  in  New  York,  New 
England  and  West  Virginia;  white  spruce  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Central 
Canada  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  States;  Sitka  spruce  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho.  The  woods  of  these  species  are  light  and  soft.  They 
have  low  strength  and  fair  durability.  Spruce  is  used  chiefly  for  paper 
pulp,  railway  ties,  resonance  wood,  piles,  aeroplanes  and  hiniber. 

176.  Cjrpress  grows  along  the  eastern  and  Gulf  coasts  from  Mary- 
land to  Texas  and  along  the  Mississippi  A'alley  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Georgia  are  the  chief  producers.     It  is  a  hght, . 
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soft  wood  of  medium  strength  which  is  rather  difficult  to  season  but  very 
durable.  Cypress  is  used  for  siding,  shingles,  sash,  doors,  tanks,  silos 
and  railway  ties. 

177.  Hard  (Sugar)  Maple  grows  in  all  of  the  States  east  of  Colorado 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  Great  Lakfes  region.  The  wood  is  heavy, 
tough,  hard  and  strong,  but  not  durable.  The  grain  is  often  curly  or 
has  "  bird's  eyes."  It  is  used  for  interior  finish,  flooring,  furniture,  ship 
and  car  construction.  When  treated  this  wood  may  be  used  for  cross- 
ties'. 

178.  Soft  (Red)  Maple  is  found  in  the  region  with  hard  maple.  The 
wood  is  heavy,  hard  and  strong,  but  inferior  to  hard  maple.  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  work  and  is  used  for  furniture,  cabinet  making,  turnery  and  gun 
stocks. 

179.  Chestnut  grows  on  both  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Range,  but 
is  produced  principally  in  the  Virginias,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  light,  soft,  weak  and  brittle  wood  which  is  very 
durable  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  wood  shrinks  considerably  and 
checks  in  seasoning,  but  works  easily.  Chestnut  is  much  used  for  fence 
posts,  poles  and  cross-ties;  also  for  exposed  constructions,  furniture, 
and  cooperage. 

180.  Red  (Sweet)  Gum  grows  in  the  same  regions  as  cypress  and 
is  supplied  most  abundantly  from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The  wood 
is  not  durable  in  the  ground,  soft,  rather  brittle  and  of  moderate  weight 
and  strength.  It  is  easily  worked,  but  warps  and  twists  in  seasoning. 
When  highly  polished  it  makes  attractive  furniture  and  interior  trim. 
Other  uses  are  for  flooring,  slack  cooperage,  turnery  and  wagon  stock. 

181.  Tupelo  (Sour)  Gum  is  found  with  red  gum,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  Gulf  States.  It  has  about  the  same  weight  and  strength  as  red 
gum  but  is  tougher.  This  wood  also  is  difficult  to  season  and  finds  more 
or  less  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  fiu-niture,  wagon  boxes,  flooring 
and  finishing. 

182.  Hickory  is  fast  disappearing  in  this  country;  the  present  supply 
is  obtained  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  basin.  The  more 
abundant  varieties  of  hickory  furnish  very  heavy,  hard  wood  which  is 
stronger  and  tougher  than  other  native  woods.  Hickory  checks  and 
shrinks  largely  in  seasoning  and  is  difficult  to  work.  It  is  subject  to 
insect  attack  and  not  durable.  The  chief  uses  are  for  wagon-stock,  agri- 
cultural implements,  axe-handles,  hoops  and  baskets. 

183.  Yellow  Poplar  (Whitewood)  is  found  in  nearly  all  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes;  it  is  gotten  from 
the  Virginias,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  principally.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  brittle,  weak  and  easy  to  work.  It  shrinks  considerably,  but  holds 
nails  well  and  is  fairly  durable.    Whitewood  is  a  very  valuable  wood  for 
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interior  finish,  furniture,  shelving,  drawers,  wagon-bodies  and  boxes;  it 
is  also  used  for  siding  and  paneling. 

184.  Basswood  is  scattered  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts;  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  West  Virginia  and  New  York  lead  in  production.  The  wood  is 
soft,  light,  weak,  brittle  and  not  durable.  It  shrinks  considerably,  but  is 
very  uniform  and  works  easily.  Although  slightly  inferior  to  whitewood, 
it  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

186.  Redwood  grows  abundantly  along  the  coast  of  California.  The 
wood  is  hght,  soft,  straight-grained  and  very  durable.  In  the  West  it  is 
used  for  all  kinds  of  lumber;  ties,  shingles,  poles,  paving  blocks,  tanks  and 
conduits. 

186.  Yellow  and  Sweet  Birch  are  found  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  also  in  Southeastern 
Canada;  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Maine  lead  in  production.  The  wood 
is  heavy,  hard,  stiff,  strong,  and  tough;  but  it  is  not  durable  when  ex- 
posed. In  view  of  its  hardness,  it  works  easily  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  Birch  is  much  used  for  interior  finish,  furniture,  turnery  and 
carving. 

187.  Larch  or  Tamarack. — ^The  eastern  variety  of  this  wood,  generally 
called  tamarack,  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  New  England, 
northern  and  eastern  Canada.  Western  larch  is  found  principally  albng 
the  Columbia  River  Valley.  The  Western  variety  is  of  medium  weight, 
rather  tough,  hard  and  durable,  but  somewhat  less  strong  than  Douglas 
fir  or  Western  hemlock.  It  is  used  for  lumber,  lath,  cross-ties,  poles 
and  slack  cooperage.  Tamarack  is  slightly  less  heavy  and  strong  than 
Western  larch.     Its  uses  are  similar. 

188.  Ash. — ^Varieties  of  ash  are  found  in  nearly  all  States  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Black  ash  is  confined  to  the  Northern  States  of  this  region, 
but  the  white  and  green  species  are  widely  found.  The  wood  of  the 
white  and  green  ashes  is  heavy,  hard,  strong  and  fairly  tough.  It  is 
straight  grained,  shrinks  little  in  seasoning  and  can  be  polished.  It.  is 
used  for  finishing  lumber,  in  wagon  construction,  farm  implements,  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  work.  Black  ash  makes  a  Ughter,  inferior  wood  to 
that  of  the  white  or  green  ashes.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  them  and 
in  basket  making. 

189.  Red  and  White  Cedar. — White  cedar  is  found  along  the  eastern 
coast  and  around  the  Great  Lakes;  red  cedar  grows  in  the  region  east  of 
Colorado  and  north  of  Florida.  Western  red  cedar  is  grown  largely  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Cedar  wood  is  very  light, 
soft,  weak  and  brittle.  Its  low  shrinkage  and  great  durability,  when 
exposed,  make  cedar  valuable  for  shingles,  siding,  posts,  poles  and  ties. 
Red  cedar  is  much  used  for  moth-proof  chests. 
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190.  Beech  grows  in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  south- 
eastern Canada.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong,  tough,  but  not  durable 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  shrinks  and  checks  considerably  in  seasoning. 
It  is  used  for  fiu-niture,  plane-stocks,  handles  and  shoe-lasts. 

191.  Elm. — White  and  shppery  elms  grow  in  the  States  east  of  Colo- 
rado; rock  elm  is  found  largely  in  Michigan  and  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  wood  of  the  slippery  and  rock  elms  is  heavy,  hard, 
fitrong,  tough,  durable  and  difficult  to  spUt.  The  wood  of  white  elm  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  rock  and  slippery  elms.  Elm  wood  is 
used  for  agricultural  implements,  wheel-stock,  boats,  fumitiu-e,  cross- 
ties,  posts,  and  poles. 

192.  Cottonwood  is  found  scattered  over  the  region  east  of  the  Rockies, 
excepting  in  Maine;  abundantly  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  a  soft,  weak  wood  similar  to  whitewood  but  inferior 
in  quaUty.  It  is  considerably  used  for  slack  cooperage,  fencing  and  paper 
pulp. 

193.  Black  Walnut  is  found  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts;  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Missoiu-i  are  principal  producers.  Some  varieties  are  obtainable  from 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong 
and  easily  worked.  It  has  a  dark  chocolate  color  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  Owing  to  scarcity,  its  usage  is  confined  largely  to  making 
of  cabinets,  fm*niture  and  gim-stocks. 

194.  Sycamore  is  most  abundantly  grown  in  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi basin,  although  common  in  most  States  east  of  Colorado.  The  wood 
is  of  medium  weight,  hardness  and  strength.  It  is  rather  brittle,  diffi- 
cult to  work,  and  liable  to  check  and  warp  in  seasoning.  Sycamore 
makes  a  pleasing  appearance  when  quarter-sawn.  It  is  used  for  interior 
trim,  cabinet  making,  tobacco  boxes,  and  cooperage. 

196.  Eucalyptus  is  a  rapidly  growing  Australian  tree  of  which  a  large 
number  of  varieties  have  been  transplanted  in  California.  Blue  gum 
(Eiuxilyptus  Globulus)  is  the  most  important  of  these.  This  durable 
wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  tough,  and  strong,  comparing  favorably  in 
these  respects  with  hickory.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  season, 
since  it  checks  and  warps  very  badly.  From  results  obtained  in  Australia, 
it  is  predicted  that  the  American  blue  gum  will  furnish  a  satisfactory 
wood  for  cross-tics,  fence-posts,  poles,  piles,  paving  blocks  and  wagon- 
stock. 

196.  Catalpa  is  grown  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida; 
and  hardy  catalpa  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  wood  of  the  two  species  is  similar,  being  light,  soft,  and  weak.  It  is 
very  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  makes  excellent  fence  posts 
and  poles.     If  well  protected  with  tie-plates  it  also  serves  for  cross-ties. 
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very  rapid  growth  which  is  characteristic  of  the  tree  has  led  to  the 
ting  of  it  for  such  purposes. 

THE  roENTIFICATION  OF  WOODS  ♦ 


.  The  Bficroscopic.  Structure  of  Wood. — Thus  far  we  have  con- 
led  the  structure  of  wood  which  is  readily  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye.    With  a  microscope  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  few  definite  types 
rf cells  and  fibers  form  the  structures  of  all  woods.    Inasmuch  as  the  recog- 
on  of  these  types  of  cells,  as  well  as  their  arrangement  and  condition 
i  important  aid  not  only  in  identifying  species,  but  also  in  account- 
ing f<     mechanical  properties,  a  brief  account  of  them  is  made.    There,  are 
four  m    n  t3rpes  of  these  microscopic  elements  which,  with  numerous  tran- 
sitional fornifi,-make  up  the  structure  of  timber.     These  are  (1)  tracheids, 
(2)  parenchyma,   (3)  vessels^   (4)  wood  fibers.    The  two  first-mentioned 
eonstitute  the  wood  of  the  conifers,  but  all  four  types  are  found  in  vary- 
ing amounts  in  broad-leaved  trees. 

Tracheids  are  slim  polygonal  cells  provided  with  tapering  ends.  They 
are  small  and  of  little  importance  in  the  hardwoods;  but  in  the  conifers 
where  they  form  the  main  constituents  of  the  wood  they  range  from  0.05 
to  0.35  in.  in  length  with  a  diameter  of  one-fiftieth  to  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  length.  The  side  walls  of  the  tracheids  are  perforated  with  bor- 
dered pits  which  are  funnel-like  depressions  most  thickly  found  near  the 
ends  of  the  cell  (see  Fig.  13).  Through  the  thin  walls  at  the  bottoms  of 
these  pits  the  sap  flows  from  one  cell  to  another.  In  Douglas  fir,  spiral 
ridges  are  found  on  the  inside  of  the  tracheids,  while  in  long  leaf  and  Nor- 
way pine  the  ray  tracheids  have  irregular  dentations  on  the  inner  surfaces. 
Parenchyma  are  subordinate  elements,  which,  like  the  tracheids,  may  be 
arranged  end  to  end  in  a  vertical  line,  thus  forming  the  wood  parenchyma 
fibers;  or  grouped  in  bundles  with  their  long  axes  extending  radially,  they 
compose  the  entire  pith  rays  of  the  hardwoods  and  the  main  part  of  the 
rays  in  softwoods.  Sometimes,  as  in  white  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory, 
the  wood  parenchyma  fibers  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  vessels  in  the  rings 
and  appear  as  fine  concentric  lines  on  the  cross-section.  In  some  woods 
they  form  the  boundaries  of  the  rings;  in  some  they  are  scattered  through 
the  wood  irregularly;  in  others  they  are  arranged  in  radial  planes,  and  in 
still  others  they  surround  the  larger  vessels.  Parenchyma  are  minute, 
thin-walled  elements  tapering  at  the  ends  and  sulxiivided  by  transverse 
walls  into  short,  prismatic  cells.  The  side-walls  of  parenchyma  are  dotted 
with  minute  cylindrical  depressions  called  simple  pits  as  in  Fig.   13F. 

•  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  microscopic  structure  and  the  identification 
of  woods,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Record's  Economic  Woods  and  Hough's  Americar 
Woods. 
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By  pressure  of  large  bordering  vessels  the  parenchyma  running  vertically 
are  sometimes  flattened  into  the  conjugate  form  shown  in  Fig.  IZH.  In 
oak,  hickory  and  walnut  the  individual  cells  of  the  vertical  parenchyma 
are  often  separated  by  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  see  Fig.  13C 

Vessels  arc  small  pipe-like  elements  of  indefiaite  length,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  bordered  pita  (Fig.  ISK).  The  diameter  of  ves- 
sels is  quite  variable,  sometimes  reaching  0.02  in  oak,  but  more  often  it  is 
less  than  0.01  in.     While  growing,  constrictions  are  produced  in  the  side- 


Fia.  13.— Types  of  Wood  Cells. 


i:  B,  wood  fiber  wilh  vider  lumen  tad  gimple  plu  <•.  p.):  O, 
',  wood  fiber  nith  forked  end;  D,  trsFhrids  witli  bordered  plU 
<ak:    F.  wood  pBrvnchyina  fiber  with  individuil  cellt  aod  nmpi* 

B  ve»el  wilb  BJmple  pertorHtioD  (p.);  L,  put  of  geginent  of  ■ 
t,  p.).     AU  mueh  enlarged.     (After  Record.) 


walls,  thus  indicating  the  segments  of  growth.  These  segments  may  6t 
together  (1)  in  a  perfect  transverse  plane,  (2)  in  an  oblique  plane,  or  (3) 
as  in  oak  and  gum,  the  faces  of  the  segments  may  be  oblique  and  have 
blind  ends  extending  beyond  the  main  line  of  constriction.  In  type  (1) 
the  opening  from  one  segment  to  another  is  round,  but  in  (2)  and  (3)  the 
perforations  may  l)e  scalariform  as  in  Fig.  IdL.  Vessels  in  the  sapwood 
serve  as  vertical  water  supply  lines  for  the  growing  portion  of  the  tree, 
but  in  the  heartwood  they  are  frequently  clogged  with  sac-like  protrusions 
from  adjacent  parenchyma  cells.     These  protrusions  are  called  tyloses.    ' 
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Wood  fibers  are  thin  elongated  cells  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end. 
They  have  thick  walls  which  are  ordinarily  indented  by  inclined  slit-like 
mnple  pit«,  see  Fig.  13B.  In  mahogany  the  fibers  are  divided  by  cross 
partitions  (septate  fibera);  in  other  woods  the  fibers  are  often  forked  at 
the  ends  (Fig.  IZC),  a  condition  which  decreases  the  cleavability  of  the 
wood.  Wood  fibers  vary  from  a  fiftieth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
They  are  found  most  commonly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  annual 
lings  of  the  hardwoods  and  are  an  important  source  of  strength,  tough- 
ness and  hardness. 

As  mentioned  before  these  various  types  of  fibers  grade  into  each 
other  by  transitional  stages.  Thus  the  wood  fibers  exhibit  forms  approach- 
ing the  tracheids  in  some  woods  and  approximating  wood  parenchyma 
in  others,  and  the  tracheids  sometimes  grade  into  the  vessels. 

198.  Tlie  Structure  of  Coniferous  Woods. — In  Fig.  14  are  shown 
(1)  a  sector  of  spruce  in  natural  size  and  (2)  a  part  of  one  ring  from  the 
same  magnified  100  times  but 
oriented  to  correspond  with  piece 
(1),  Looking  at  the  upper  face 
of  piece  (2)  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  tracheids  in  radial 
rows.  From  left  to  right  they 
become  flattened  radially  show- 
ing the  increase  in  density  in 
passing  from  the  spring  wood  to 
the  summer  wood.  On  the  lower 
front  portion  Of  this  piece  we 
notice  also  the  bordered  pits,  of 
which  enlarged  types  are  shown 
at  a,  b  and  c. 

The  dark  lines  in  piece  (1) 
represent  the  medullary  rays  of 
which  five  are  exposed  on  the 
right  face  of  piece  (2).  One  of 
these  rays  is  seen  in  section  on 
the  front  face  of  piece  (2).  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  cells  in 
the  rays  are  elongated  radially 
and  that  each  ray  is  one  cell  wide  (uniseriate)  and  several  cells  deep. 
In  this  wood,  the  top  and  bottom  cells  of  each  ray  arc  tracheids  (w),  but 
the  intermediate  cells  are  parenchyma  (m). 

The  above  example  is  typical  of  the  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the 
cell  structure  in  coniferous  wood.     In  pine,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  tam- 


Fia.  14.— Wood  of  S 

2,  smull  part  of  one  ring  mnKnificd  100 
times.  The  vertical  tul)es  are  B-ood-fil>ers, 
in  this  case  all  "tracheids,"  in,  medullary 
or  pith  ray;  n,  transverse  tracheids  or 
pith-ray;  a,  b,  and  c,  bordercil  pits  of  the 
tracheids,  more  enlarfjed. 
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arack  vertical  and  radial  resin  ducts  are  found,  which  are  intercoimected 
here  and  there  to  permit  the  passage  of  resin.  These  ducts  are  often 
lai^  enough  to  be  distinf^hed  by  the  naked  eye.  Tbey  are  long  canals 
bounded  by  groups  of  thin-walled  cells,  termed  epithelial  cells.  Fig.  15 
shows  a  cross-section  of  shortleaf  pine  which  passes  throu^  a  vertical 
resin  duct.  Radial  resin  ducts 
are  commonly  inclosed  in  multi- 
seriate  rays.  Such  ducts  may 
often  be  formed  by  injury;  chip- 
ping the  outer  sapwood  of  long- 
leaf  pine  opens  the  reain  ducts 
and  affords  a  method  of  securing 
1  turpentine  and  aUied  products. 
e  Tj'loses  are  sometimes  found 

I  in  trachcids  adjoining  parenchy- 
I  matous  cells,  but  in  conifers  they 
are  more  often  noticed  in  the 
resin  ducts.  Norway  pine,  West- 
ern pine,  white  pine,  and  sugar 
pine,  are  the  main  coniferous 
woods  which  have  abundant 
tyloses  (see  Art.  208). 

199.  The  Structure  of  Wood 
~  from  Broad-leaved  Trees. — As 
i  we  have  previously  mentioned, 
I  the  arrangement  of  the  cell  ele- 
-t  ments  in  the  wood  of  the  broad- 
leaved  trees  is  far  more  varied 
and  complex  than  in  the  conifers. 
We  shall  consider  two  examples, 
red  oak  to  illustrate  ring-porous 
woods  and  sugar  maple  to  ilhlft- 
trate  diffuse-porous  woods. 
The  magnified  cross-sectional  view  of  red  oak  in  Fig.  16  shows  very 
clearly  the  irregular  grouping  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  spring  wood,  with 
a  more  or  less  gradual  transition  to  smaller  ones  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  summer  wood.  In  good  oak  these  vessels  occupy  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  wood,  but  in  poorer  varieties  they  may 
amount  to  25  per  cent.  In  the  middle  of  the  annual  ring  the  dark,  solid 
looking  patches  represent  (he  cut  ends  of  the  wood  fibera.  The  thicker 
the  walls  of  tlx'se  fibers  and  the  grealer  the  proixjrtion  of  them  in  the 
wood,  the  stronger  and  tougher  will  it  be.  In  good  timber  the  fibers 
constitute  one-half  of  the  volume.     Two  medullary  rays  are  also  exposed 


Pig.  15,— Cross-section  of  Rhortleaf  Pine, 
Showing  Hesin  Duct  Surrounded  by 
Epithclia!  Cella.  (Bui.  101,  U.  8.  Dept. 
Agric,  PI.  1.    MagnifictttiOQ  — 125diam.) 
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PlO-  16. — I^OtomiciOgrapb  of  Cross-setUun  of  Utd  Uak,  u  Ring-poruus  U  ood. 

WDoA,  F.  fibera:  V,  voaselH  or  pono;  UR,  mfdulUiy 
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in  thifi  view.  The  width  of  the  band  of  cells  composing  these  rays  is  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  uniseriate  rays  of  the  conifers.  In  the  oaks,  rays 
are  often  a  hundred  cells  in  width  and  an  inch  or  more  in  height.  It  will 
be  observed,  however, 
that  they  always  taper 
in  width,  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  to  a  single  cell. 
Fig.  17  brings  out  the 
comparative  size  of  the 
medullary  rays  and  the 
ring-thickness  in  oak. 
All  of  the  cells  in  the  rays 
of  the  dicotyledons  are 
parenchyma.  Some  of  the 
individual  parenchyma 
can  be  distinguished  in 
Fig.  16.  Beside  the  me- 
dullary rays  of  large  dize 
other  uniseriate  pith  rays 
of  parenchymatous  cells 
may  also  be  seen  in  Fig. 


of  Oak.  CS, 

RS,  radial 
Hcction;  TS,  tangential  sec- 
tion ;  mr,  medullary  or  pith 
ray;  a,  height,  b,  width, and 
e,  IcDKth  of  a  pilh-rny. 


» 

Fio  18  — Cro39-aectiou  of  Hard  Maple 

(Naip  tendency  ot  pons  V  to  farm  radial  cmipa  Spring 
wood,  i/  ,  IB  much  like  the  ■ummer  wood,  S.  Nurow  meduUur 
ray,  MR.  Fiben,  F.  MxniKcHtion- M  dimmetan.  (PboM 
prepared  by  ForeM  Producis  Laboratoir,  Fonst  Scrrioa,  D.  & 


16.     The  total  proportion  of  rays  in  good  white  oak  generally  lies  be- 
tween 15  and  25  per  cent. 

The  arrangement  of  pores  in  a  ring-porous  wood  like  the  sugar  maple  is 
more  uniform,  the  diameters  are  smaller,  and  the  variation  in  aise  is  less 
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than  in  the  oak  (Fig.  18).  Scarcely  any  difference  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels  in  the  spring  wood  and  summer  wood,  but  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  radial  grouping  of  two  to  four  cells  which  is  plainly  marked. 
The  medullary  rays  are  much  narrower  than  in  the  oak  but  broader  than 
in  the  conifers.  When  the  wood  is  quarter-sawed  these  rays  produce  a 
sQveiy  appearance.  There  are,  however,  numerous  intermediate  pith 
rays  of  one-cell  width  in  evidence.  A  further  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  wood  is  the  distinct  markings  which  limit  the  growth  rings. 

looses  are  abimdantly  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  following  hardwoods: 
in  white,  Garry,  over-cup,  bur,  swamp,  cow,  valley  and  post  oaks,  in 
most  hickories,  in  chestnut,  black  locust,  and  osage  orange.  Tyloses 
apparently  increase  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  the  decay  and  also 
decreases  the  penetrance  to  preservatives."' 

SKKI.  The  Use  of  a  Key  in  Distinguishing  Woods,  f — Nobody  need 

expect  to  be  able  to  use  successfully  any  key  for  the  distinction  of  woods 

or  of  any  other  class  of  natural  objects  without  some  practice.    This  is 

especiaQy  true  with  regard  to  woods,  which  are  apt  to  vary  much,  and 

when  the  key  is  based  on  such  meager  general  data  as  the  present.    The 

best  course  to  adopt  is  to  supply  one's  self  with  a  small  sample  collection 

of  woods  accurately  named.  J    Small,  polished  tablets  are  of  little  use  for 

this  purpose.    The  pieces  should  be  large  enough,  if  possible,  to  include 

pith  and  bark,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  ready  inspection  of  the 

crossnaection.    By  examining  these  with  the  aid  of  the  key,  beginning 

with  the  better-known  woods,  one  will  soon  learn  to  see  the  features 

described  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  standards  which  the  maker  of 

the  key  had  in  mind.    To  aid  in  this,  the  accompanying  illustrations  will 

be  of  advantage.    When  the  reader  becomes  familiar  with  the  key,  the 

work  erf  identifying  any  given  piece  will  be  comparatively  easy.    The 

material  to  be  examined  must,  of  course,  be  suitably  prepared.     It  should 

be  moistened;  all  cuts  should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp  knife  or  razor  and 

be  dean  and  smooth,  for  a  bruised  surface  reveals  but  little  structure. 

The  most  useful  cut  may  be  made  along  one  of  the  edges.     Instructive, 

thm,  small  sections  may  be  made  with  a  sharp  penknife  or  razor,  and 

when  placed  on  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  moistened  and  covered  with  another 

piece  of  glass,  they  may  be  examined  by  holding  them  toward  the  light. 

Finding,  on  examination  with  the  magnifier,  that  it  contains  pores,  we 
know  it  is  not  coniferous  or  non-porous.     Finding  no  pores  collected  in  the 

•From  researches  of  Miss  E.  Gerry.     See  Jour,  Agric.  Research^  Vol.  1,  p.  464. 

t  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  mainly  the  joint  product  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow 
and  Mr.  Filibert  Roth. 

(Hough's  Wood  Sections  will  be  found  both  helpful  and  pleasing.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species  of  American  woods  are  now  so  prepared  by  Mr.  Romeyn 
Hou^,  LowviUe,  N.  Y.— J.  B.  J. 
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spring  wood  portion  of  the  annual  ring,  but  all  scattered  (diffused)  through 
the  ring,  we  tiu-n  at  once  to  the  class  of  "  diffuse-porous  woods."  We  now 
note  the  size  and  manner  in  which  the  pores  are  distributed  through  the 
ring.  Finding  them  very  small  and  neither  conspicuously  grouped,  nor 
larger  nor  more  abundant  in  the  spring  wood,  we  tiu-n  to  the  third  group  of 
this  class.  We  now  note  the  pith-rays,  and  finding  them  neither  broad  nor 
conspicuous,  but  difficult  to  distinguish  even  with  the  magnifier,  we  at 
once  exclude  the  wood  from  the  first  two  sections  of  this  group  and  place  it 
in  the  third,  which  is  represented  by  only  one  kind,  cottonwood.  Finding 
the  wood  very  soft,  white,  and  on  the  longitudinal  section  with  a  silky 
luster,  we  are  further  assured  that  our  determination  is  correct.  We  may 
now  turn  to  the  list  of  woods  and  obtain  further  information  regarding 
the  occmrence,  quaUties,  and  uses  of  the  wood. 

Sometimes  our  progress  is- not  so  easy;  we  may  waver  in  what  group 
or  section  to  place  the  wood  before  us.  In  such  cases  we  may  try  each  of 
the  doubtful  roads  until  we  reach  a  point  where  we  find  ourselves  entirely 
wrong  and  then  retm-n  and  take  up  another  line;  or  we  may  anticipate 
some  of  the  later-mentioned  features  and,  finding  them  apply  to  our  speci- 
men, gain  additional  assurance  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  travel. 
Color  will  often  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  decision.  In  many  cases, 
especially  with  conifers,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  distinguish,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  locality  from  which  the  specimen  comes  is  at  once  decisive. 
Thus,  Northern  white  cedar,  and  bald  cypress,  and  the  cedar  of  the  Pacific 
will  be  identified  even  without  the  somewhat  indefinite  criteria  given  in 
the  key. 

Key  to  the  More  Important  Woods  op  North  America 

I.    NON-POROUS  WOODS 

I 

Includes  all  coniferouB  woods. 

A.  Resin-ducts  wanting.* 

1.  No  distinct  heartwood. 

a.  Color  effect  yellowish  white;    summer  wood  darker  yellowish  (under 

microscope  pith-ray  without  tracheids) Fibs 

6.  Color  effect  reddish  (roseate)  (under  microscope  pith-ray  with  tracheids) 

Hemlock 

2.  Heartwood  present,  color  decidedly  different  in  kind  from  sapwood. 

o.  Heartwood  light  orange-red;  sapwood  pale  lemon;  wood  heavy  and 
hard Yew 

6.  Heartwood  purplish  to  brownish  red;  sapwood  yellowish  white;  wood 
soft  to  medium  hard,  light,  usually  with  aromatic  odor ....  Red  Cedar 

c.  Heartwood  maroon  to  terra  cotta  or  deep  brownish  red;   sapwood  light 

*  To  discover  the  resin-ducts  a  very  smooth  surface  is  necessary,  since  resin-ducts  are  frequently 
seen  only  with  diflBculty,  appearing  on  the  cross-section  as  fine  whiter  or  darker  spots  normally  scat- 
tered singly,  rarely  in  groups,  usually  in  the  summer  wood  of  the  annual  ring.  They  are  often  much 
more  easily  seen  on  radial,  and  still  more  so  on  tangential  sections,  appearing  there  as  fine  lines  or 
dots  of  open  structure  of  different  color,  or  as  indentations  or  pin-scratches  in  a  longitudinal  direotioo* 
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orange  to  dark  amber,  very  soft  and  light,  no  odor;   pith-rays  very 

distinct,  specially  pronounced  on  radial  section Redwood 

3.  Heartwood  present,  color  only  different  in  shade  from  sapwood,  dingy-yellowish 
brown. 

a.  Odorless  and  tasteless Bald  Cypress 

b.  Wood  with  mild  resinous  odor,  but  tasteless White  Cedar 

c.  Wood  with  strong  resinous  odor  and  peppery  taste  when  freshly  cut. 

Incense  Cedar 
B.  Resin-ducts  present. 

1.  No  distinct  heartwood;  color  white,  resin-ducts  very  small,  not  numerous. 

Spruce 

2.  Distinct  heartwood  present. 

a.  Resin-ducts  numerous,  evenly  scattered  through  the  ring. 

o'.  Transition  from  spring  wood  to  summer  wood  gradual;  annual 
ring  distinguished  by  a  fine  line  of  dense  summer- wood  cells; 
color  white  to  yellowish  red;  wood  soft  and  light.     Soft  Pines  * 

6'.  Transition  from  spring  wood  to  summer  wood  more  or  less  abrupt; 
broad  bands  of  dark-colored  summer  wood;    color  from  light 
to  deep  orange;  wood  medium  hard  and  heavy..  .  .Hard  Pines* 
h.  Resin-ducts  not  numerous  nor  evenly  distributed. 

o'.  Color  of  heartwood  orange-reddish;  sapwood  yellowish  (same  as 
hard  pine);  resin-ducts  frequently  combined  in  groups  of  8  to 
30,  forming  lines  on  the  cross-section  (tracheids  with  spirals). 

Douglas  Spruce  (Douglas  Fir) 

b'.  Color  of  heartwood  light  russet-brown;  of  sapwood  yellowish 
brown;  resin-ducts  very  few,  irregularly  scattered  (tracheids 
without  spirals) Tamarack 


ADDITIONAL   NOTES    FOR    DISTINCTIONS    IN   THE    NON-POROUS    GROUP. 

Spruce  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  fir,  except  l^j'  the  existence  of  the  resin- 
ducts,  and  microscopically  by  the  presence  of  tracheids  in  the  medullary  rays.  Spruce 
may  also  be  confounded  with  soft  pine,  except  for  the  heartwood  color  of  the  latter 
and  the  larger,  more  frequent,  and  more  readily  visible  resin-ducts. 

In  the  lumber-yard  hemlock  is  usually  recognized  by  color  and  the  slivery  char- 
acter of  its  surface.     Western  hemlocks  partake  of  this  last  character  to  a  less  degree. 

Microscopically  the  white  pine  can  be  distinguished  by  having  usually  only  one 
large  pit,  while  spruce  shows  three  to  five  very  small  pits  in  the  parenchyma-cells  of 
the  pith-ray  communicating  with  the  tracheid. 

The  distinction  of  the  pines  is  possible  only  by  microscopic  examination.  The 
foUowing  distinctive  features  may  assist  in  recognizing,  when  in  the  log  or  lumber- 
pile,  those  usually  found  in  the  market: 

The  light,  straw  color,  combined  with  great  lightness  and  softness,  distinguishes 
the  white  pines  (white  pine  and  sugar-pine)  from  the  hard  pines  (all  others  in  the 
market),  which  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  gradual  change  of  spring  wood  into 
summer  wood.  This  change  in  hard  pines  is  abrupt,  making  the  summer  wood  appear 
as  a  sharply  defined  and  more  or  less  broad  band. 

The  Norway  pine,  which  may  be  confounded  with  the  shortlcaf  pine,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  being  much  lighter  and  softer.     It  may  also,  but  more  rarely,  be  con- 

•Soft  and  hard  pines  are  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  the  two  arc  not  distinguishable  at  the  com- 
non  limit. 
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n.    RING-POROUS  WOODS 

[Some  of  Group  D  and  cedar-elm  imperfectly  ring-porou8.] 

A.  Pores  in  summer  wood  minute,  scattered  singly  or  in  groups,  or  in  short  broken 
lines,  the  course  of  which  is  never  radial. 
1.  Pith-rays  minute,  scarcely  distinct. 

o.  Wood  heavy  and  hard;  pores  in  the  summer  wood  not  in  clusters. 

a'.  Color  of  radial  section  not  yellow Ash 

6'.  Color  of  radial  section  light  yellow;    by  which,  together  with  its 
hardness  and  weight,  this  species  is  easily  recognized. 

Osage  Orange 
6.  Wood  light  and  soft;  pores  in  the  summer  wood  in  clusters  of  10  to  30. 

Catalpa 

founded  with  heavier  white  pine,  but  for  the  sharper  definition  of  the  annual  ring, 
weight,  and  hardness. 

The  longleaf  pine  is  strikingly  heavy,  hard,  and  resinous,  and  usually  very  reg- 
ular and  narrow-ringed,  showing  little  sapwood,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine,  which  usually  have  wider  rings  and  more  sapwood, 
the  latter  excelling  in  that  respect. 

If  the  pith  is  present  in  the  cross-section,  the  following  method,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Arthur  Koehler  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  serves  to  distinguish 
longleaf  pine: 

Make  the  pith  and  surrounding  rings  clearly  visible  by  smoothing  with  a  knife 
and  moistening  the  smoothed  surface.  By  the  aid  of  a  finely  graduated  rule  and 
low-power  lens  measure  the  diameter  of  the  pith.  If  it  is  less  than  0.10  in.  the  specimen 
is  not  longleaf.  In  case  the  diameter  of  the  pith  is  over  0.10  in.,  measure  the  diameter 
of  the  second  annual  ring,  being  careful  to  avoid  mistake  in  identifying  the  second 
ring.  On  a  piece  of  cross-sectional  paper  mark  the  diameter  of  pith  as  ordinates  (y) 
and  the  diameter  of  the  second  annual  ring  as  abscissas  (x).  Using  scales  of  1.0  in.  = 
0.05  for  diameter  of  pith  and  1.0  in.  =0.25  in.  for  diameter  of  second  ring,  draw  a 
smooth  curve  through  the  following  points:  x  =  0.40,  y=0.09;  x=0.75,  y—0.l2; 
x  =  1.05,  |/= 0.151;  x  =  1.50,  y  =  0.198;  x  =  2.00,  y  =  0.257.  From  the  curve  find  diam- 
eter of  pith  corresponding  to  the  measured  diameter  of  the  second  ring.  If  this  value 
is  smaller  than  the  measured  diameter  of  pith,  the  specimen  is  longleaf,  or  very  rarely 
Cuban  pine.  If  the  measured  diameter  of  pith  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  chart  diam- 
eter, make  check  measurements  on  the  other  end  of  the  specimen.* 

The  following  convenient  and  useful  classification  of  pines  into  four  groups,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  H.  Mayr,  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  pith-ray  as  seen  in  a  radial 
section  of  the  spring  wood  of  any  ring: 

Section  I.    Walls  of  the  tracheids  of  the  pith-ray  with  dentate  projections. 

a.  One  to  two  large,  simple  pits  to  each  tracheid  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  cells 
of  the  pith-ray. — Group  1.  Represented  in  this  country  only  by  P.  resinosa. 
6.  Three  to  six  simple  pits  to  each  tracheid,  on  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  pith- 
ray. — Group  2.  P.   taedaj   paltistrisy  etc.,  including  most  of  our  "hard" 
and  "yellow"  pines. 

Section  II.     Walls  of  tracheids  of  pith-ray  smooth,  without  dentate  projections. 

a.  One  or  two  large  pits  to  each  tracheid  on  the  radial  walls  of  each  cell  of  the 

pith-ray. — Group  3.  P.  strobus,  lambertianaf  and  other  true  white  pines. 

b.  Three  to  six  small  pits  on  the  radial  walls  of  each  cell  of  the  pith-ray. — Group 

4.  P.  parryana  and  other  nut-pines,  including  also  P.  halfouriana. 
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2.  Pith-rays  very  fine,  yet  distinct;    pores  in  summer  woods  usuaUy  ungle  or 

in  short  lines;    color  of  heartwood  reddish  brown;  of  sapwood  yellowish 
white;  peculiar  odor  on  freah  section Sassafras 

3.  Hth-rays  fine,  but  distinct. 

a.  Very  heavy  and  hard;  heartwood  yellowish  brown Bijick  Locust 

6.  Heavy;  medium  hard  to  hard. 

a'.  Pores  in  summer  wood  very  minute,  usually  in  small  clusters  of 

3  to  S;  heartwood  light  orange-brown Red  Mulberry 

b'.  Pores  in  summer  wood  small  to  minute,  usually  isolated;    heart- 
wood  cherry-red Copfek^rge 

4.  Pith-rays  fine,   but   very   conspicuous,   even  without  magnifier.    Ckilor  of 

heart  wood  red;  of  sapwood  pale  lemon Honey-locust 

B.  Pores  of  summer  wood  minute  or  small,  in  concentric  wavy  and  sometimes  branch- 

ing lines,  appearing  as  finely  feathered  hatchings  on  tangential  section. 

1.  Pith-rays  fine,  but  very  distinct;    color  greenish  white.     Heartwood  absent 

or  imperfectly  developed Hackberrt 

2.  Pith-rays  indistinct;    color  of  heartwood  reddish  brown;    sapwood  grayish 

to  reddish  white Elms 

C.  Pores  of  summer  wood  arranged  in  radial  branching  lines   (when  very  crowded 

radial  arrangement  somewhat  obscured). 

1.  Pith-rays  very  minute,  hardly  visible Chebtkut 

2.  Pith-rays  very  broad  and  conspicuous, Oak 

D.  Pores  of  summer  wood  mostly  but  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  spring  wood, 

isolated  and  scattered;  very  heavy  and  hard  woods.  The  pores  of  the  sprmg 
wood  sometimes  form  but  an  imperfect  zone.  (Some  diffuse-porous  woods 
of  groups  A  and  B  niay  seem  to  belong  here.) 


THE    RING-POROUS    GROUP 

Sassafras  and  mulberry  may  be  confounded  but  for  the  greater  weight  and  hard- 
ness and  the  absence  of  odor  in  the  mulberry;  the  radial  section  of  mulberry  also 
shows  the  pith-rays  conspicuously. 

Honey-locust,  coffee-tree  and  hlaek-locust  are  also  very  similar  in  appearance. 
The  honey-locust  stands  out  by  the  conspicuouaness  of  the  pilh-rays,  especially  on 
radial  sections,  on  account  of  their  height,  while  the  black  locust  is  distinguished  by 
the  extremely  great  weight  and  hardness,  together  with  its  darker  brown  color. 


FiQ.  19.— Wood  of  CoEfefr-tree. 
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1.  Fine  concentric  lines  *  (not  of  pores)  as  distinct,  or  ne&rly  ho,  as  the  very 

fine  pith-mys;  outer  summer  wood  with  a  tinge  of  red;  heartwood  light 

reddish  brown Hickory 

2.  Fine  concentric  hnes,*  much  finer  than  the  pith-rays;    do  reddish  tinge  in 
T  wood;  sapwood  white;  heartwood  blackish Persimmon 


The  ashes,  elma,  hinkorics,  and  oaka  may,  on  casual  observation,  appear  to  re- 
Bemble  one  another  on  account  of  the  pronounced  lone  of  porous  spring  wood.  The 
sharply  defined  large  pith-rays  of  the  oak  exclude  these  at  once;  the  wavy  lines  of 
pores  in  the  summer  wood,  appearing  as  conspicuous,  finely  feathered  hatchings  on 
tangential  section,  distinguish  the  elms;  while  the  ashes  differ  from  the  hickory  by 
the  very  conspicuously  defined  zone  of  spring-wood  pores,  which  in  hickory  appear 
more  or  less  interrupted.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  hickory  and  the  more  or  less  brown 
hue  of  (he  ash  may  also  aid  in  ready  recognition.  The  smooth,  radial  surface  of  split 
hickory  will  readily  separate  it  from  the  rest. 


Fio.  20.—^,  Black  Ash;  B,  White  Ash;  C,  Green  Ash. 


The  different  species  of  ash  may  be  identified  as  follows: 

1.  Pores  in  the  summer  wood  more  or  less  united  into  fines  by  |>arenchyma  fibers. 

a.  The  hnes  short  and  l>roken,  occurring  mostly  near  the  limit  of  the  ring. 

White  Ash 

6.   The  lines  quite  long  and  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the  summer  wood. 

Green  Abh 

2.  Pores  in  the  summer  wood  not  united  into  lines,  or  rarely  so. 

a.  Heartwood  reddish  brown  and  very  firm Red  Ash 

6,  Heartwood  grayish  brown  ami  much  more  porou.s Black  Asb 

In  the  oaka  two  groups  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
pores  arc  distributed  in  the  summer  wood.     In  the  white  oaks  the  pores  are  very  fine 
J  crowded  in  the  outer  part  of  the  summer  wood,  while  in  the  black 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES  OF  WOOD 


UL    DIFFUSE-POROUS  WOODS 

[A  tew  indiitjactly  rins-poroiu  hckmIb  oI  Oroup  II.  D,  and  Ffdar-clm  may  leem  to  belons  hen.1 

A.  Pores  varying  in  size  from  large  to  minute;  largest  in  spring  wood,  thereby  giving 

sometimes  the  appetuwice  of  a,  ring-porous  arrangement. 

1.  Heavy   sjid   hard;    color  of  heartwood   (especially   on   longitudinal  section) 

chocolate-brown Black  Walnot 

2.  Light  and  soft;  color  of  heartwood  light  reddish  brown BnrrERNCT 

B.  Pores  all  minute  and  iadistmct;    most  numerous  in  spring  wood,  giving  rise  to  a 

lighter-colored  zone  or  line  (especially  on  longitudinal  section),  thereby  ap- 
pearing sometimes  ring-porous;  wood  hard,  heartwood  vinous-reddish;  pith- 
rays  very  fine,  but  very  distinct.  (See  also  the  sometimes  indistinct  ring- 
porous  cedar-elm,  and  occasionally  winged  elm,  which  ore  readily  distinguished 
by  the  concentric  wavy  lines  of  pores  in  the  summer  wood.) Cherry 

C.  Pores  minute  or  indistinct,  neither  conspicuously  lai%er  nor  more  numerous  in 

the  spring  wood  and  evenly  distributed. 
1.  Broad  pith-rays  present. 

a.  All  or  most  pith-rays  broad,  numerous,  and  crowded,  especially  on  tan- 

gential sections,  medium  heavy  and  hard,  difficult  to  split. 

STCAUORb 

b.  Only  part  of  the  pith-rays  broad. 

a'.  Broad  pith-rays  well  defined,  quite  numerous;  wood  reddish  white 
to  reddish Beech 

b'.  Broad  pith-rays  not  sharply  defined,  made  up  of  many  small 
rays,  not  numerous.  Stem  furrowed,  and  therefore  the  periph- 
ery of  section,  and  with  it  the  annual  rings,  sinuous,  bending 
in  and  out,  and  the  large  pith-rays  generally  limited  to  the 
furrows  or  concave  portions.    Wood  white,  not  reddish. 

Blue  Beecr 

additional  notes  fos  distinctions  in  the  diffuse-pobons  gkouf 
Cherry  and  birch  are  sometimes  confounded.     The  high  pith-rays  on  the  cherry 
or  radial  sections  readily  distinguish  it;   distinct  pores  on  birch  and  spring-wood  zone 
in  cherry,  as  well  as  the  darker  vinous-brown  color  of  the  latter,  will  prove  helpful. 

Two  groups  of  birches  can  be  readily  distinguishable,  though  q>ecific  distinction 
is  not  always  possible. 


1.  Pith-rays  fairly  distinct,  the  pores  rather  few  and  not  m 
the  spring  wood;  wood  heavy,  usually  darker. 

Cherrt  Bibch  and^YELLOW  Bibcb 


1  Beech I Sycamore I. 

Fio.  24. — ^Wood  of  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  Biieb. 
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2.  No  broad  pith-raya  present. 

a.  Pith-raya  small  to  very  small,  but  quite  distinct. 

a'.  Wood  hard. 

a".  Color  reddish  white,  with  dark  reddish  tinge  in  outer  sum- 
mer wood Maplb 

b".  Color  white,  without  reddiah  tinge Hou-Y 

V,  Wood  soft  to  very  soft. 

a".  Porca   crowded,   occupying  nearly  all  the  space   between 
pith-rays. 
a'".  Color  yellowish  white,  oft«n  with  a  greenish  tinge 
in  heartwood Tuup-poflab 

CCCUMBBR-TKEB 

b'".  Color  of  sapwood  grayish,  of  heartwood   light  to 

dark  reddish  brown Sweet  Gdu 

b".  Pores  not  crowded,  occupying  not  over  one-third  the  iHth- 
rays;  heartwood  brownish  white  to  very  light  brown 

Babswood 

b.  Ktiyt&ys  scarcely  distinct,  yet  if  viewed  with  ordinary  magnifier,  plainly 

viuble. 
a'.  Pores  indiatinct  to  the  naked  eye. 

a".  Color  uniform  pale  yellow;  pith-rays  not  conspicuous  even 

on  the  radial  section Buckets 

6".  Sapwood  yellowish  gray,  heartwood  grayish  Ixown;    pith- 
raya  conapicuoUB  on  the  radial  section ^ub  Gvu 

t/.  Pores  scarcely  distinct,  but  mostly  viaible  as  grayish  specks  on 
the  cro6»«ection;  sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  reddish. 

BiBca 

3.  IHth-rays  not  visible  or  else  indistinct,  even  if  viewed  with  magnifier. 

1.  Wood  very  soft,  white,  or  in  shades  of  brown,  usually  with  a  silky  luster. 
Cottonwood  (Poplar) 


2.  Pith-rays  barely  distinct,  pores  mote  numerous  and  commonly  forming  a 
more  porous  spring  wood  zone;  wood  of  medium  weight. 

Canoe  or  Papeb-birch 
The  species  of  maple  may  be  diatinguiahed  as  follows: 
1.  Most  of  the  pilii-rays  broader  than  the  pores  and  very  conspicuous. 

SUQAB-MAPLB 


Pia.  25.— Wood  of  Maple. 
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.   NOTES — canXinutd 
2.  Pith-rays  not  or  nirely  broader  than  the  pores,  fine  but  coDspicuous. 

a.  Wood  heavy  and  hard,  usually  of  darker  reddish  color  and  commonly 

spotted  on  cross-section Red  Maple 

6.  Wood  of  medium  weight  and  hardness,  usually  lighlHwIored, 

SlLVEB  Maflb 
Red  maple  is  not  always  safely  distinguished  from  soft  maple.    In  box-elder  the 
pores  are  finer  and  more  numerous  than  in  soft  maple. 

The  various  species  of  elm  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

1.  Pores  of  spring  wood  form  a  broad  band  of  several  rows;    easy  splitting, 

dark  brown  heart.  .  .'. Red  Elm 

2.  Pores  of  spring  wood  usually  in  a  single  row,  or  nearly  so. 

a.  Pores  of  spring  wood  lai^,  conspicuously  so White  Elm 

h.  Pores  of  spring  wood  small  to  minute. 

o'.  Lines  of  pores  in  summer  wood  fine,  not  as  wide  as  the  inter- 
mediate spaces,  giving  rise  to  very  compact  grain...  .Rqck-elm 
b'.  Lines  of  pores  broad,  commonly  as  wide  as  the  intermediate  spaces. 
WiNQED  Elm 
e^  Pores  in  spring  wood  indistinct,  and  therefore  hardly  a  ring-porous 
wood Cedas-elm 


FiQ  26— Wood  of  Elm     o,  Red  Elm    6  White  Elm    c  Winged  Elm. 


FiQ  27  —Walnut  p  r  pith  rar-  c  I 
concentric  li  ip«  r  ve^iipls  or  pores 
su  tOiSummnrwood, sp  w  springuood 


Flo  28  —Wood  of  Cheny 
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201.  The  DarabQity  of  Wood. — The  durability  of  wood  is  a  decidedly 
variable  property.  If  well-seasoned  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  if  immersed 
in  water,  or  if  buried  in  the 
ground,  it  often  lasts  for 
centuries.  Examples  of  sound 
wood  piling  which  have  been 
buried  over  a  thousand  years, 
wooden  buildings  which  have 
stood  for  centuries,  and  many 
wooden  relics  can  be  cited 
as  proof  of  this  statement. 
When,  however,  unprotected 
wood  is  subjected  to  mois- 
ture, air  and  moderate 
warmth  it  decays.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  decays 
depends  on  external  txmdi- 
tions,  the  species  of  the 
wood,  its  preliminary  condi- 
tioning, and  it«  structure 
Thus  in  mines  the  life  of 
timber  sets  of  untreated  red 
oak  and  pine  is  not  over  two 
or  three  years,  in  ties  or 
fence  posts  it  may  reach 
four  to  six  years,  and  unpro- 
tected pine  bleachers  may  last  ten  years.  In  exposed  structures  decay  nearly 
always  starts  at  the  sills  and  bottoms  of  posts  and  columns.  Joints 
like  Fig.  1  afEord  receptacles  for  the  collection  of  water  and  snow  with  the 
result  shown.     On  the  other  hand  untreated  fence  posts  of  osage  orange, 

•  Pretervation  of  StnitttinU  Timber,  by  H.  F.  Weiss,  Bulletins  Noa.  78,  118,  107, 
and  126  of  the  Forest  Service,  were  the  principal  sources  for  the  compilation  of  this 


Fig.  1, — Decay  at  Joint  and  i: 
a  Bleachers.  (Teesdale  in 
Oct.  3,  1914.) 
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black  locust  and  red  cedar  often  last  a  quarter  century  or  more;*  the  life 
of  cedar  px)les  may  be  estimated  at  fourteen  years  but  those  of  loblolly  pine 
are  likely  to  decay  in  one-third  of  that  time.  In  general  sapwood  decays 
much  more  rapidly  than  heartwood.  Of  the  effects  of  conditioning  and 
structure  we  shall  say  more  presently. 

Besides  decay,  wood  may  be  injured  by  the  attack  of  insects,  marine 
borers,  and  woodpeckers.  It  deteriorates  under  mechanical  abrasion  and 
may,  of  course,  be  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

202.  Composition  of  Wood. — Wood  is  essentially  an  organic  sub- 
stance consisting  of  over  99  per  cent  organic  and  under  1  per  cent  inor- 
ganic matter.  It  is  made  up  of  a  skeleton  of  cellulose  impregnated  with 
Ugnin  and  the  inorganic  material  composing  the  ashes.  Cellulose  is  a 
whitish  substance,  Uke  starch  (CbHioOs),  in  composition,  but  more  highly 
resistant  to  alcohohc  fermentation.  Lignin  is  also  composed  of  carbo- 
hydrate compounds,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  acid  than  cellulose.  Chem- 
ically, dry  wood  contains  49  per  cent  carbon,  44  per  cent  oxygen,  6  per 
cent  hydrogen  and  1  per  cent  ash;  cellulose  is  made  up  of  44.4  per  cent 
carbon,  49.4  per  cent  oxygen  and  6.2  per  cent  hydrogen. 

203.  Causes  of  Decay. — ^The  organic  substances  in  wood  are  susceptible 
of  attack  both  by  bacteria  and  by  fungi.  Bacteria  are  very  low  forms  of 
plant  life,  often  only  a  single  cell,  which  multiply  by  cell  division  and 
subdivision.  Often  a  large  number  of  cells  unite  to  form  minute  filaments. 
The  method  by  which  bacteria  decompose  wood  is  not  well  imderstood, 
but  it  is  probably  similar  in  nature  to  a  fungus  attack.  Fungi  are  also 
low  forms  of  plant  life  which  Uve  through  the  destruction  of  other  plants. 
They  reproduce  through  thousands  of  minute  particles,  called  "  spores," 
which  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Whenever  one  of  these  spores  comes 
to  rest  it  sends  out  'microscopic  filaments,  "  mycelia,"  which  penetrate 
surroimding  plant  life  in  search  of  food.  Sometimes,  when  the  distance 
is  not  too  great,  myceha  from  the  fimgus  on  a  decaying  timber  is  wafted 
across  to  a  soimd  stick,  thus  conmiunicating  the  disease.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  wood  tissue  is  brought  about  by  solvent  chemicals  "  enzymes," 
which  are  secreted  in  the  mycelia. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  fungi  destroy  wood.  Of  this  number  some 
attack  the  hgnin,  others  the  cellulose,  and  still  others  consume  both  of 
these  substances.  The  attack  may  proceed  without  any  external  evidence 
of  the  injury  which  the  myceha  are  inflicting  within  the  wood,  or  it  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  appearance  of  mushroom  growths,  termed  "  fruiting 
bodies,"  on  the  surfaces  of  the  timbers.  In  either  case,  after  a  consider- 
able propx)rtion  of  the  cell  walls  has  been  destroyed  by  the  mycelia,  the 
wood  becomes  brittle  and  weak.  Decaying  timber  is  further  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  resonance  when  struck  with  a  hanmier,  by  an  abnormal 

*  See  BuU,  No.  219,  Ohio  Agric.  Expt.  Sta. 
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capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  veiy  often  by  an  unnatural  odor  and 
color. 

For  life  and  propagation,  fungi  require  air,  moisture,  warmth,  and  food 
supply.  Not  all  fungi,  however,  thrive  equally  well  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  house 
fungus  {Merulius  lachTymans),  Fig.  2 
and  3,  can  live  in  air-seasoned  timber 
surrounded  by  atmosphere  with  lees 
than  70  per  cenfr  relative  humidity, 
thrives  at  n<Hinal  room  temperatures, 
but  is  kiU^i^in  an  hour  by  a  tem- 
perature ii'  115°  F.*  This  fungus 
has  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for 
several  years  in  a  seasoned  stick  of 
timber.  All  that  is  required  to  revive 
it  is  an  increase  in  the  humidity  of 
its  habitat.  Frequently  the  house 
fungus  furnishes  no  surface  indication 
of  its  presence.  In  such  cases  boring 
into  beams  or  planks  which  are 
thought  to  be  contaminated  may 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  rotting. 
Rotted  timber  forma  brownish  chips. 
If  the  fungus  is  alive  its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  cutting  small 
cubes  from  the  edges  of  the  brown 
wood  r^oD.  These  should  be  soaked 
in  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution  for 
about  six  hours;  they  should  then  be  removed  and  stored  in  a  closed  jar 
at  75°  F.  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  If  filaments  appear  the  fui^us  is 
alive.  The  insidiousness  of  the  attack  of  the  house  fungus  makes  it  most 
dangerous,  especially  in  buildings  of  mill  construction  type.  On  account 
of  the  virility  of  the  fungus  under  somewhat  dry  conditions,  the  name 
"  dry  rot  "  has  been  given  to  this  form  of  decay. 

In  contrast  to  the  house  fungus  with  its  dry  habitat  and  abnormal 
sensitiveness  to  heat,  the  following  fungi  which  are  characterized  by 
many  pores  in  their  fruiting  bodies  may  be  mentioned:  the  Fomes  roseiw, 
Trametes  serialis  and  the  Lenzites  sepiaria.  The  Fomes  roseus,  Fig.  4, 
has  a  hard,  pink  fruiting  body  covered  with  small  round  pores;  it  lives  in  a  ' 
saturated  atmosphere  and  works  much  mischief  to  wood  esfjcsed  in  damp 

*  This  discussion  of  the  house  fungus  and  dry  rot  is  abstracted  from  a  valuable 
uticle  entitled  "Dry  Rot  in  Factory  Timbers,"  by  F.  J.  Hoxie,  of  the  Inspection 
Dq>t.  of  Assoc.  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Boston. 


Fia.  2.— Strands  of  the  House  KunRus 
Fountl  on  Fine  Planks  at  the  Base  of 
a  Lumber  Pile.  {Photo  by  C.  J. 
Humphrey.) 
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baaemente.  The  fruiting  body  of  the  Trameiea  aerialis,  Fig.  5,  is  tough; 
the  surface  is  white  and  covered  with  small  pores.  It  also  works  in  a  very 
moist  atmosphere.    The  LemUes  aepiaria  has  a  semi-circular  plat«-li^ 


—Portion  of  the  Fruiting  Body  of  Meruiiua  Lackrymana.     Taken  from  a 
erous  Timber.     (Photo  by  C.  J.  Humphrey.) 


fruiting  body  which  has  side  attachment  to  the  wood.  The  under  side  of 
ita  fruiting  body  is  covered  with  gill-like  pores.  It  is  very  active  in  destroy- 
ing warehouse  platforms  and  railroad  ties.  This  fungus  hves  even  when 
the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Certain  fimgi  attack 
with  avidity  the  products 
stored  in  the  ceU  walls  of 
the  sapwood.  This  attack 
is  most  common  in  woods 
which  are  air-seasoned  in  a 
warm  hiunid  atmosphere. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no 
great  damage  to  mechanical 
properties  •  appears  to  at- 
tend such  action,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages,  yet  the 
discoloration,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sap  stain,  is  objectionable  since 
it  decreases  the  value  of  the  timber. 

•  See  teaU  in  CirculaT  No.  192  of  Forest  Service. 


i.—Fome»  Roseui  on  the  End  of  a  Tie. 
(Photo  by  C.  J.  Humphrey.) 
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9U.  Insects. — Although  decay  is  the  principal  cause  of  deteriora- 
tion of  timber,  an  immense  amount  of  danger  is  done  annually  by  the' 
attacks  of  insects.  Timber  with  the  bark  on  is  especially  liable  to 
injury  from  them,  and  the  attack  once  started  in  the  green  log  may  con- 
tinue after  the  wood  has  been  seasoned.  Insecta  are  particularly  active 
in  mine  timbers,  posta,  poles,  hickory  hoope  and  poles,  ^agon  stock,  and 
pulpwood.  Two  common  in- 
sects described  by  Weiss  *  are 
the  powder-post  insect  and  the 
pole-borer.  Both  of  these  in- 
sects evolve  from  sm^l  beetles. 
The  powder-post  variety  comes 
from  a  small  brown  or  black 
bug  which,  when  out  of  doors, 
deposits  its  eggs  early  in  the 
spring  on  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  The  ^gs  hatch  into  a 
smaU  white  grub.  The  grub 
bores  into  the  wood  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  fine  powder  while 
selecting  its  food.  After  a  period 
of  growth  the  worm  forms  a 
cavity  in  the  wood  and  lies  dor- 
mant while  its  legs  and  wings 
are  being  developed.  Since  this 
beetle  multiplies  very  rapidly,  the  deterioration  of  the  infested  timber 
proceeds  quickly. 

The  pole-borer  comes  from  a  reddish  brown  beetle  about  two-fifths 
to  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long  which  deposits  its  eggs  near  the  ground  line 
of  pOHta  and  poles  during  the  late  srnnmer  and  early  fall.  On  hatching, 
the  creamy  white  grub  bores  into  the  wood.  It  transforms  the  wood 
tissue  into  a  reddish  brown  or  yellow  dust  which  is  packed  into  the  bur- 
row behind  the  worm.  Like  the  powder-post  insect,  the  pole-borer  lies 
dormant  in  a  cell  tn  the  wood  until  converted  into  a  beetle.  During  the 
late  summer  the  latter  emeiges  from  the  pole  through  a  lai^e  hole  near 
the  ground  line.  The  pole-borer  attacks  both  sound  and  decayed  timber 
but  is  not  active  in  the  latter  if  it  is  water-soaked.  It  has  been  found  in 
poles  within  two  years  after  setting  in  the  ground. 

206.  Marine  Borers. — There  are  two  classes  of  marine  borers  infesting 
the  waters  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  the  mollusk  and  the  crus- 
tacean types.  Of  the  first  class  the  teredo  and  xylotrya,  which  are  very 
1  appearance  and  mode  of  living,  are  the  most  important.  Owing 
'Bee  The  PresemUUm  of  Stniclvrat  Ti/nber,  Ch.  II. 


Fia.  5. — Trametes  Seriaiia.  Upper  HpedmeD 
from  under  aide  of  a  floor,  lower  specimen 
from  side  of  a  girder.  (Photo  by  C.  J. 
Humphrey.     Reduced  about  oae-half.) 
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to  their  shape  they  are  frequently  called  **  ship  worms."  Either  moUusk 
tunnels  into  the  wood  by  means  of  a  pair  of  shell  valves  and  excretes  the 
borings  and  a  calcareous  substance  for  lining  the  burrow  through  a  pos- 
terior syphon.  The  food  supply  of  the  mollusk  which  consists  of  low  forms 
of  animal  hfe  found  in  the  water,  is  secured  through  a  second  posterior 
syphon.  The  teredo  rarely  exceeds  a  length  of  15  in.  or  a  diameter  of 
f  in.,  but  specimens  of  xylotrya  6  ft.  long  by  1  in.  in  diameter  have  been 
reported.  Shipworms  infest  warm  salt  water  or  brackish  waters  and  are 
said  to  prefer  calcareous  shores.  They  attack  piling  between  mean  tide 
and  the  low  water  level;  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  along  the 
coast  of  Florida  have  been  known  to  ruin  imtreated  timber  in  less  than  one 
year. 

The  linmoria  or  wood  louse  is  the  crustacean  which  is  most  dangerous 
to  timber.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice  and  bores  into  the  wood 
by  means  of  sharp  jaws.  It  Uves  on  food  gotten  from  the  wood  sub- 
stance which  it  penetrates  radially  to  a  depth  of  about  ^  in.  per  year. 
It  is  active  only  in  clear  salt  water  and  confines  its  attack  to  a  narrow  belt 
aroimd  the  piling  near  the  low-water  mark.  The  hmnoria  is  particularly 
active  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  north  Pacific  Coast. 

No  native  timber  except  the  palmetto  appears  to  be  highly  resistant 
to  the  attack  of  marine  borers.  The  greenheart  of  South  America  and  the 
.  jarrah  of  AustraUa  are  also  said  to  be  highly  resistant  to  such  attack.  Pine 
and  fir  are  the  timbers  largely  used  for  piUng  in  this  country,  but  they  must 
be  protected  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  Creosoting  by  the 
boiUng  or  Bethell  processes,  or  encasing  the  piUng  in  concrete  jackets  are 
the  methods  of  protection  ordinarily  used.  Impregnation  with  creosote 
even  when  well  done  is  not  always  proof  against  shipworms,  while  concrete 
casings  are  expensive  and  likely  to  be  cracked.  Borers  in  an  attacked  pile 
may  be  killed  by  chlorine  gas,  which  is  generated  as  follows:  The  pile  is 
enclosed  with  a  canvas  curtain  and  an  electric  current  passed  through  the 
pile  and  the  enclosed  salt  water.  The  treatment  is  expensive  and  requires 
frequent  repetitions  in  waters  which  are  heavily  infested  with  boreris. 

206.  Other  Deteriorating  Influences. — Wood  cross-ties,  mine  props 
and  wharf  timbers  suffer  considerable  from  mechanical  wear.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  tenth  of  the  annual  tie  loss  could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able tie-plates  and  improved  spikes.  It  is  not  always  possible  or  econom- 
ical to  protect  timbers  from  mechanical  wear,  but  in  some  cases  iron  plates 
may  be  effectively  employed  as  shields. 

Fire  decomposes  wood  into  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor  and  ash. 
Wet  wood  is  about  twice  as  resistant  to  fire  as  dry  wood.  Structural 
timbers  which  are  well-seasoned  will  ignite  with  difficulty  at  temperatures 
in  the  vicinity  of  400°  F.,  and  very  quickly  at  temperatures  around  600°  F. 
Wood  attacked  by  dry  rot  is  more  combustible  than  sound  timber.     Experi- 
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ments  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  *  show  that  the  resist^ 
ance  of  wood  to  fire  can  be  much  increased  by  saturating  it  with  weak 
solutions  (5  to  10  per  cent)  of  ammonium  sulphate  or  ammonium  phos- 
phate. Impregnation  of  the  chemicals  was  accomplished  by  heating  the 
solutions  to  150**  F.  and  maintaining  a  pressure  of  130  lb.  per  square  inch 
on  the  specimens  for  two  hours  while  they  were  soaking.  For  wood 
exposed  to  moisting  a  treatment  with  zinc  borate  is  effective.  In  this 
treatment  the  wood  is  first  impregnated  with  a  10  per  cent  borax  solution; 
it  is  then  dried  and  again  soaked  in  a  3  per  ceiit  zinc  chloride  solution. 
The  two  compounds  react  forming  the  insoluble  borate  which  remains  in 
the  wood.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  treatments  per  thousand  shingles 
ranged  from  $1.29  for  the  zinc  borate  treatment  to  $2.48  for  a  treatment 
with  a  solution  of  4  per  cent  anmionium  sulphate  and  3  per  cent  am- 
monium phosphate.  In  view  of  the  enormous  annual  fire  loss  in  timber 
constructions,  further  experimentation  along  these  lines  should  be  done. 

Woodpeckers  do  considerable  injury  to  poles  by  boring  into  them  and 
building  their  nests.  Where  the  holes  are  well  above  the  ground  line,  they 
cause  little  direct  loss  in  strength  or  stiffness,  but  they  afford  excellent 
breeding  groimds  for  fungi  and  thus  may  foster  decay. 

PRESERVATION 

207.  The  Need  erf  Preservation. — Statistics  compiled  by  the  Forest 
Service  t  show  that  the  average  Ufe  in  years  of  untreated  structural  tim- 
bers in  the  United  States  is  approximately  as  follows:  Mine  props, 
3;  piles,  3^;  ties,  7;  posts,  8;  lumber  subject  to  decay,  8;  px)les,  13;  and 
shingles,  18.  Although  statistics  are  not  given,  it  is  probable  that  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  biUion  board  feet  of  structural  timber  are  used 
annually  for  replacements.  Weiss  estimates  that  the  amount  of  timber 
cat  for  such  purposes  could  be  decreased  annually  by  nearly  seven  biUion 
board  feet,  if  proper  preservative  methods  were  practiced.  This  would 
effect  a  net  saving  of  not  far  from  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  low  durabiUty  of  wood  and  the  great  cost  of  the 
quantity  required  for  replacements,  the  need  of  practicing  comparatively 
inexpensive  methods  of  preservation  becomes  evident.  Furthermore,  the 
proper  use  of  eflScient  protectives  would  lead  to  the  planting  of  more 
rapidly  growing  trees,  the  more  effective  utilization  of  inferior  trees  and 
top  logs,  the  clearing  of  land  occupied  by  fire-killed  timber  (since  the  latter 
can  be  effectively  used  if  treated);  in  short  preservation  would  lead  to 
better  forest  management  in  general. 

At  the  present  time  (1916)  about  one-third  of  the  cross-ties  and  a  like 

*  Rept.  of  Common  Uses  of  Wood  in  Proceedings  of  1915. 
t  See  Bulletin  78. 
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proportion  of  the  piling  annually  used  in  the  United  States  is  given  a  pre- 
servative treatment.  The  proportion  of  building  and  bridge  timbera 
which  are  so  treated  is,  however,  quite  small.  The  entire  amount  of 
timber  treated  in  this  country  is  approximately  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  year.  To  treat  this  amount  of  wood  about  a  hundred 
million  gallons  of  creosote,  about  thirty-five  million  pounds  of  zinc  chloride 
and  nearly  five  million  gallons  of  other  preservatives  are  consumed. 

208.  The  Relations  of  Structure  to  the  Penetrance  of  Preservatives. 
Structure  plays  a  very  important  role  in  determining  the  ease  with  which 
preservatives  may  be  forced  into  wood  and  also  in  fixing  the  quantity 
injected.  In  most  woods  the  sapwood  is  more  easily  impregnated  and 
absorbs  more  preservative  than  the  heartwood.  However,  in  hemlock, 
alpine  fir,  and  white  spruce  the  sapwood  is  scarcely  less  resistant  to  pene- 
tration than  the  heartwood.  Bark  is  nearly  impenetrable  and  should 
always  be  completely  removed  from  timber  which  is  to  be  treated.  The 
comparative  resistance  of  the  heart  and  sapwood  should  be  considered  in 
forming  timbers  which  are  to  be  treated.  In  the  diffuse-px)rous  woods  and 
in  those  conifers  which  show  little  demarkation  between  spring  and  sum- 
mer wood,  the  absorption  of  preservative  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  ring- 
porous  hardwoods  or  the  hard  pines.  In  the  ring-porous  woods  most  of 
the  preservative  will  run  into  the  spring  wood,  whereas  in  longleaf  pine 
the  greater  part  will  be  found  in  the  dense  summer  wood.  Owing  to  the 
diflference  in  the  absorption  of  preservative  by  the  spring  and  summer 
wood  of  the  hard  pines,  a  minimum  limit  on  the  number  of  rings  per  inch 
is  often  placed  in  specifications.  The  purpx)se  of  this  restriction  on  rate 
of  growth  is  to  prevent  wide  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
servative. 

Within  a  given  species  it  is  likely  that  the  absorption  of  preservative 
varies  inversely  as  the  density  of  the  wood,  but  no  such  relation  exists 
between  timbers  of  different  species.  Thus,  red  oak  and  hard  pine,  which 
are  comparatively  heavy  woods,  absorb  much  more  preservative  than  the 
light  white  spruce. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  preservative  is  held  in  the  cell  cavities  and  only  a 
small  proportion  permeates  the  cell  walls,  it  follows  that  any  condition 
which  causes  a  plugging  of  these  cells  will  interfere  with  the  injection  of 
preservatives.  Such  conditions  are  effected  in  many  woods  by  tyloses 
(Art.  197,  198  and  199).  If  such  woods  are  treated  the  preservative  is 
likely  to  be  very  non-uniformly  distributed. 

In  coniferous  wood  the  resin-ducts,  if  unclogged  by  resin  or  growths, 
serve  as  canals  for  the  rapid  passage  of  preservatives.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  absorption  of  the  dense  summer  wood  of  the  hard  pi^es  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  these  ducts.  Nearly  all  of  the  pines  also 
possess  radial  resin-ducts  which  materially  assist  in  the  radial  penetration 
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of  preservatives.  Radial  ducts  are  lacking  in  the  larches,  hemlocks, 
firs  and  spruces;  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  a  deep  radial 
penetration  in  them  than  in  the  pines. 

In  some  woods  it  is  probable  that  the  radial  transmission  of  preserva- 
tives is  afifected  through  pit  membranes  in  the  cell  walls.  Tiemann  and 
Weiss  claim  that  slits  which  are  opened  in  the  cell  walls  during  seasoning 
are  another  possible  avenue  of  transmission. 

Besides  these  physical  characteristics  of  the  wood  structure,  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  cell  walls  probably  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  absorption  of  preservatives. 

Among  the  woods  which  are  most  readily  injected  with  preservatives 
are  longleaf  pine,  shortleaf  pine.  Western  yellow  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  lob- 
lolly pine,  red  birch,  white  elm,  red  elm,  soft  maple,  beech  and  red  oak. 
White  oak,  alpine  fir,  Douglas  fir,  tamarack  and  white  spruce  are  treated 
with  difficulty.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  form 
of  the  timber  often  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  penetra- 
tion of  preservation.  For  example,  a  Douglas  fir  pole  can  be  easily  im- 
pregnated with  preservative  because  of  its  sapwood  envelope.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  dimension  timber  of  this  species  having  considerable 
exposed  heartwood  would  be  treated  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  resistance  of  the  heartwood  to  penetration. 

a09.  The  Treatment  of  Timber  before  Preservation. — It  is  generally 
best  to  cut  timber  in  the  winter  in  order  to  avoid  the  attack  of  fungus 
and  insects.  Also  for  timber  which  is  likely  to  check  from  rapid  seasoning 
the  best  cutting  time  is  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

Soon  after  the  tree  has  been  felled  every  bit  of  the  bark  should  be 
removed.  By  so  doing  danger  of  attack  by  fungi  and  insects  is  lessened, 
the  weight  of  the  wood  is  diminished  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  ren- 
dered much  more  permeable  to  preservatives.  If,  however,  the  wood  is 
allowed  to  season  too  rapidly  after  the  removal  of  the  bark,  it  may  become 
case-hardened  and  its  resistance  to  penetration  of  liquids  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  timber  which  is  to  be  treated  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  in  order  that  the  penetration  of  preservatives  may  be  facilitated. 
With  the  exception  of  air-seasoning,  exposure  to  saturated  steam  is  the 
most-used  conditioning  process  for  timber  which  is  to  be  preserved.  Under 
this  process  the  timber  is  placed  in  a  large  treating  cylinder  and  subjected 
to  live  steam  at  a  pressure  of  20  to  40  lb.  per  square  inch  for  two  to  ten 
hours,  the  time  being  dependent  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  timber. 
A  vacuum  of  about  25  in.  is  then  applied  for  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours, 
after  which  the  timber  is  treated  with  preservative.  This  process  is  a 
preliminary  stage  in  several  of  the  common  methods  of  treatment.  With  a 
few  creosoting  processes,  seasoning  is  accomplished  by  running  the  timber 
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into  a  cylinder  and  soaking  it  in  creosote.  The  oil  is  gradually  heated 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  above  the  boiling-point  of  water.  This 
causes  the  latter  to  vaporize.  The  vapor  is  drawn  off  and  condensed  to 
free  it  of  oil.  After  the  moisture  in  wood  has  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
the  cylinder  is  filled  full  of  preservative  and  impregnation  is  begun. 

Superficial  Treatments 

210.  Conditions  for  Use  of  Superficial  Treatments. — ^There  are  three 
inexpensive  methods  of  treating  the  surface  of  timber  to  protect  it  against 
decay  and  insects.  These  methods  are  of  value  when  the  amount  of 
timber  to  be  treated  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  treating 
plant;  when  it  is  impracticable  to  haul  the  timber  to  the  work  from  a 
plant;  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  at  a  minimum  cost.  Since 
the  value  of  every  one  of  them  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
broken film  which  will  resist  the  attack  of  fungi,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  timber  shall  be  thoroughly  air-seasoned  before  treating.  If  the  timber 
is  only  partially  seasoned  or  green  when  treated,  it  is  likely  to  check  sub- 
sequently and  thus  produce  passage  ways  for  insects  and  mycelia. 

211.  Brush  Treatments. — Probably  the  most-used  superficial  treat- 
ments are  those  in  which  a  liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  timber 
by  means  of  a  brush.  Creosote,  paint,  oil,  and  whitewash  are  among  the 
liquids  used  for  the  purpose.  Creosote  should  be  heated  to  about  200**  F. 
before  applying  to  the  wood,  since  heating  considerably  decreases  the 
viscosity  of  the  oil  and  thereby  aids  in  securing  penetration  of  the  preserv- 
ative. Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  coat  all  defects  and 
fill  checks,  shakes  and  joints.  This  method  of  treatment  has  been  used 
considerably  for  the  preservation  of  mine  timbers,  poles  and  posts.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  use  on  farms. 

212.  Dipping. — By  dipping  the  timber  into  the  preservative  and 
allowing  it  to  scak  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  more  com- 
plete coating  of  the  defects  than  is  gotten  by  brush  treatments.  The 
process  requires  the  use  of  a  large  tank  for  holding  the  timber  and  neces- 
sitates a  somewhat  greater  use  of  preservative,  but  the  labor  cost  is  less 
than  in  the  brush  process.  It  can  be  very  effectively  used  for  butt  treat- 
ments on  fence  posts  and  poles.  When  used  for  this  purpose  the  preserv- 
ative should  cover  the  pole  for  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground  line. 

213.  Charring. — ^A  very  old  and  inexpensive  method  for  protecting 
wood  consists  in  charring  the  outer  fibers  of  the  timbers  by  fire.  This 
process  produces  an  envelope  of  charcoal  which,  being  devoid  of  food  ele- 
ments, is  not  attacked  by  fungi.  If  the  strength  of  the  pieces  treated  is 
of  great  importance  this  process  is  detrimental,  because  it  destroys  the 
outer  fibers  and  injures  those  immediately  beneath.  It  has  been  us 
for  treating  the  butts  of  posts  and  poles,  but  is  not  very  efficacious. 
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Non-pressure  Processes  of  Impregnation 

214.  The  Value  of  Non-pressure  Processes. — In  the  non-pressure 
processes  the  preservative  is  drawn  into  the  wood  by  absorption  or  it  is 
forced  in  by  atmospheric  pressure.  By  these  processes  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  as  uniform  and  deep  penetrations  as  with  the  pressure  methods, 
but  with  woods  Uke  loblolly  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  red  cedar  and  beech,  they 
can  be  successfully  used.  These  processes  require  a  longer  time  for  treat- 
ment than  the  pressure  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  since  they  use  no 
heavy  treating  cylinder  with  its  expensive  equipment,  they  afford  cheap 
and  eflfective  means  of  preserving  small  quantities  of  poles,  mine  timbers 
and  ties,  provided  the  wood  is  easily  impregnated.  The  method  is  also 
of  value  when  salts  which  would  attack  iron  treating  cylinders  are  used. 

216.  Open-tank  Process. — In  this  treatment  the  timber  is  placed 
in  a  tank  and  covered  with  the  preservative.  The  charge  is  then  heated 
to  a  temperature  just  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  This  serves  to 
expel  a  considerable  proportion  of  air  and  moisture  from  the  cells  in  the 
wood.  After  soaking  at  this  temperature  for  an  hour  or  two  the  timber 
may  be  allowed  to  cool  with  the  liquid,  or  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  cold 
tank  where  it  is  kept  for  another  hour  or  more  depending  on  how  deep  a 
penetration  is  wanted.  As  the  wood  cools  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the 
outer  cells  and  the  preservative  is  injected  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Some- 
timeSy  when  a  deep  penetration  is  desired  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
preservative,  the  timber  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  tank  before  it  has  entirely 
cooled.  As  the  interior  of  the  stick  gradually  cools  vacuums  are  formed 
which  are  filled  by  the  excess  fluid  held  in  the  outer  cells. 

The  process  may  be  used  with  creosote,  zinc  chloride,  or  crude  oil. 
However,  if  the  wood  is  boiled  in  the  zinc  chloride  solution,  its  strength  is 
likely  to  be  impaired. 

216.  Kyanizing. — In  this  process  the  timber,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned,  is  immersed  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  bichloride  of  merciuy 
for  a  number  of  days.  The  time  of  treatment  is  dependent  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  pieces  and  the  depth  of  penetration  desired.  Ordinarily 
the  time  in  days  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  timber  in  inches  plus 
one,  and  the  depth  of  penetration  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Owing  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the  salt  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised during  the  treatment  of  the  timber;  and  the  treated  lumber  should 
not  be  used  where  it  is  likely  to  be  Ucked  by  animals. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  timber  used  in  dry  locations,  this  process 
ranks  high;  but  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  salt,  the  long- 
time required  for  the  process,  and  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water,  it 
has  not  been  widely  used  in  this  country. 
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Pressure  Processes  of  Impregnation 

217.  Field  of  Use. — In  general  the  pressure  processes  are  the  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  treatmg  large  amoimts  of  timber.  Furthermore, 
these  methods  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  successfully  used  to  impreg- 
nate many  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  hemlock,  Douglas  fir  and  redwood. 

218.  Bethell  or  Full-cell  Process. — ^The  timber  for  treatment  is  placed 
on  small  cars  and  carried  into  horizontal  steel  cylinders  which  are  ordinarily 
about  130  ft.  long  by  7  ft.  in  diameter.  Green  timber  is  given  a  seasoning 
by  the  saturated  steam  process;  this  is  imnecessary  if  the  wood  is  well- 
seasoned.  Coal-tar  creosote  oil  is  then  admitted  to  the  cylinder  and  forced 
into  the  timber  by  a  pressure  of  100  to  180  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  pres- 
sure is  maintained  imtil  the  oil  gages  show  the  required  impregnation. 
Then  the  oil  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder  into  reservoirs,  and  the  timber, 
after  dripping  for  a  few  moments,  is  removed.  In  some  plants  dripping  is 
accelerated  by  drawing  a  vacuum  just  before  removing  the  timber.  The 
process  is  much  used  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  wood-block  and  piling  where  a  heavy  impregnation  of  oil 
is  imperative.  On  account  of  the  large  expenditure  of  oil,  10  to  20  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  process  is  very  costly.  The  cost  of  treating  cross-ties 
by  it  ordinarily  runs  between  40  and  50  cents  each. 

219.  Bumettizing. — This  process  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bethell  process,  but  differs  in  the  preservative.  An  aqueous  solution 
containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  zinc  chloride  is  used  and  about  ^  lb. 
of  salt  per  cubic  foot  is  the  average  impregnation  in  the  process.  Owing 
to  the  solubility  of  zinc  chloride  in  water,  the  process  is  not  suited  to 
treating  timbers  which  are  to  be  placed  in  damp  locations.  It  is  a  very 
inexpensive  process  costing  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  full-cell  treat- 
ment. Burnettizing  has  been  successfully  used  to  treat  ties  and  lumber 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

220.  The  Boiling  Process. — In  this  process  either  green  or  seasoned 
timber  is  given  a  conditioning  treatment  in  creosote  oil  (see  Art.  209) 
before  impregnation  with  creosote.  After  the  oil  conditioning  the 
remainder  of  the  process  is  much  like  the  Bethell  method.  The  boiling 
method  is  used  principally  in  preserving  Douglas  fir.  Tests  indicate  that 
it  may  injure  the  strength  of  this  wood.     (Art.  243.) 

221.  The  Rueping  Process. — One  of  the  most  important  processes 
both  here  and  abroad  is  the  Rueping  empty-cell  process  with  creosote. 
Air-seasoned  timber  is  preferred,  although  steam  treated  material  can  be 
used.  After  placement  in  the  treating  cylinder,  the  cells  of  the  wood  are 
filled  with  compressed  air  which  is  admitted  under  a  pressure  of  about 
75  lb.  per  square  inch.  Oil  is  then  admitted  at  a  slightly  higher  pressure 
until  the  wood  has  been  immersed,  when  the  pressure  is  raised  to  150  lb. 
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per  square  inch  or  more.  After  the  proper  amount  of  oil  has  been  injected, 
the  creosote  is  forced  out  of  the  cyUnder  and  the  pressure  released.  As  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn  the  compressed  air  within  the  wood  expels  the  excess 
oil  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  thus  possible  to  secure  a  deep  penetration  and  to 
coat  the  cell  walls  with  5  to  7  lb.  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  wood.  Treatments 
by  this  process  cost  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  full-cell  methods. 

222.  The  Lowry  Process. — This  process,  hke  the  Rueping,  is  planned 
to  secure  a  deep  penetration  of  oil  with  a  small  absorption.  Air-dry 
timber  is  run  into  the  cylinder  and  submerged  in  creosote  oil  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  200**  F.  Pressure  is  then  applied,  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  are  regulated  until  the  timber  has  been  filled  with  oil.  After 
withdrawal  of  the  oil  a  vacuum  is  drawn  until  the  surplus  oil  in  the  wood 
cells  has  been  removed.  When  the  excess  oil  has  been  removed  from  the 
cylinder,  the  timber  is  taken  out.  The  process  is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive than  the  Rueping  process  but  less  costly  than  the  full-cell.  It  is 
considerably  used  in  the  United  States  for  treating  cross-ties. 

223.  The  Card  Process. — Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  creosote  oil  and  the 
solubility  of  zinc  chloride  neither  of  these  preservatives  has  been  imiver- 
sally  adopted.  The  aim  of  the  Card  process  is  to  lessen  these  objectionable 
features  by  using  a  mixture  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  creosote  with  a  3  to  5 
per  cent  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  In  operating  the  process,  air-seasoned 
timber  is  run  into  the  treating  cylinder  and  given  a  vacuum  treatment 
for  about  an  hour.  It  is  next  immersed  in  the  preservative  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  180°  F.  A  pressure  of  approximately  125  lb.  per  square 
inch  is  then  applied  for  several  hours.  During  this  period  the  mixture  of 
oil  and  zinc  chloride  is  stirred  continuously  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  components.  After  impregnation  has  been 
finished,  the  preservative  is  drained  from  the  cyhnder,  and  a  vacuum 
drawn  to  remove  surplus  preservatives  from  the  wood  cells.  By  the 
Card  method  approximately  as  much  zinc  chloride  is  injected  as  in  Bin*- 
nettizing  together  with  about  3  to  5  lb.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot.  The 
process  costs  approximately  half  as  much  as  the  Bethell  process  and  has 
foimd  favor  in  this  country  for  the  treatment  of  cross-ties. 

Preservatives  and  the  Efficiency  of  Preservation 

224.  Preservatives. — Inasmuch  as  fungi  cannot  thrive  without  mois- 
ture, waterproofing  of  seasoned  wood  will  render  it  resistant  to  attack. 
Crude  oil,  paint  and  stains  are  the  common  preservatives  of  this  class. 
A  far  surer  treatment  is  efifected,  however,  by  preservatives  which  poison 
the  food  supply  of  fungi  and  insects.  The  creosote  oils  and  the  inorganic 
salts, — zinc  chloride,  mercuric  chloride  and  copper  sulphate, — are  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  class. 

The  term  crude  oil  includes  three  classes,  (1)  oil  with  a  paraflSn  base, 
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plus  a  balance  which,  with  interest  compounded  annually,  will  provide  a 
fund  at  the  end  of  n  years  equal  to  the  iSrst  cost.  The  estimates  show  the 
value  of  the  durable  woods  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  treating  the 
inexpensive  timber  which  is  not  naturally  durable. 

TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  SAVING  DUE  TO  PRESERVATIVE 

TREATMENT  OF  CROSS-TIES 

[A  charge  of  45  cents  for  tie-plates  and  placement  was  added  to  the  cost  of  each  tie  before  computing 
the  annual  charge.  The  estimated  cost  of  creosoting  was  figured  at  45  cents  and  of  Bumettlsing  at 
15  cents  per  tie.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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• 

luction. — In  order  that  the  engineer  may  properij' 
beams  for  various  parts  of  wooden  structmies,  be  must  be 
mversant  with  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  avaiUble 
b>er.     He  must  also  know  how  various  defects  and  cooditiGOs 
}e  properties.    The  architect  must  not  only  api^eciale  the 
\  various  species,  the  relative  ease  with  which  each  may  be 
^ndency  to  shrink,  warp  and  check;   but  he  must  likewise 
x>  proportion  joists  and  rafters  to  carry  the  imposed  loads 
ssive  deflection.    The  wheelwright  must  understand  hoir 
i  and  strength  of  his  axles,  spokes,  and  shafts  are  influenoed 
te  of  growth,  density,  and  defects.    The  carpenter  and  the 
st  also  have  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood 
they  may  work  it  to  best  advantage. 
)re,  wood  of  a  given  species  is  extremely  variable.    Trees 
ly  in  their  rate  of  growth,  due  to  climatic  conditicHis,  the 
)  siUTOimding  forest,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  pbjrsi- 
le  region  in  which  they  grow.    These  conditions  (rf  growth, 
DL  the  tree,  the  amount  of  moisture  and  the  defects  aD  inflo- 
lanical  properties  of  a  piece  of  timber  of  a  given  species, 
ig  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wood 
rs  influencing  them,  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  chief  of  the  Forestfy 
\ie  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  inaugurated  a  series  of 
in  1891.    In  the  beginning,  the  microscopic  and  physical 
iducted  at  Washington  and  the  mechanical  tests  were  made 
on,  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.     Later  the  mechao- 
e  distributed  among  a  number  of  technical  laboratories  in 
of  the  coimtry.    In  1909  the  major  portion  of  the  work  done 
laboratories  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
ison,  Wis. 

I  tests  of  timber  are  only  a  portion  of  the  work  carried  on 
ory.  Studies  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the 
"ucture,  the  methods  of  preservation  of  wood,  and  the  utili- 
ucts  are  among  the  other  more  important  lines  of  investi- 
)iiducted  by  this  institution. 

ory  is  run  by  the  U.  S.  Government;  buildings,  light,  beat,  and 
d  by  The  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin. 
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On  account  of  the  broad  scope  of  these  investigations,  the  great  pains 
which  are  taken  to  identify  species,  to  select  properly  both  specimens  and 
trees,  and  on  account  of  the  care  taken  to  eliminate  variables  in  testing, 
the  results  obtained  are  of  very  great  value.  Most  of  the  data  in  this 
chapter  is  taken  from  publications  of  this  laboratory. 

The  mechanical  tests  which  are  most  commonly  made  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  are:  compression,  shear,  both  static  and  impact 
bending,  tension,  hardness,  and  cleavage.  Observations  are  also  made 
on  the  number  of  rings  per  inch,  per  cent  summer  wood,  per  cent  moisture, 
density  and  shrinkage.  Many  of  the  more  important  conditions  per- 
taining to  the  methods  of  testing  wood  have  been  considered  in  Ch.  III. 
Supplementary  information  will  be  given,  when  necessary,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  mechanical  properties  which  follow. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  WOOD 

227.  Compressive  Strength. — When  wood  is  subjected  to  compress- 
ive forces  acting  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  (parallel  to  the  grain),  it 
is,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  one  of  the  strongest  of  structural  materials. 
Columns  and  posts  are,  therefore,  often  fashioned  of  it.  Inasmuch  as 
the  strength  of  such  a  member  is  a  function  of  the  compressive  strength 
and  the  slenderness  ratio,  information  concerning  the  former  is  of  much 
importance.  Furthermore,  a  knowledge  of  the  compressive  strength  is 
of  value  in  estimating  strength  in  bending,  since  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  yield  point  of  a  wooden  beam  is  determined  by  the 
compressive  strength  of  the  wood.  The  compression  test  is  not,  however, 
as  effective  ip  demonstrating  the  weakening  influences  of  defects  as  the 
cross-bending  test. 

When  wood  is  subjected  to  compression  parallel  to  the  grain  it  may 
fail  through  collapsing  of  the  cell  walls  or  through  lateral  bending  of  the 
cells  and  fibers.     In  most  of  the  conifers  where  the  cells  (tracheids)  have 
thin  walls,  failure  begins  at  pits  in  the  walls  of  one  of  these  cells  and  grad- 
ually causes  a  collapse  of  the  entire  cell.    The  plane  of  ruptiu^  is  generally 
inclined  about  60°  to  75**  with  the  axis  of  the  cell.    From  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  failure  it  appears  probable  that  final  collapse  is  due  to  the  , 
weakness  of  the  cell  wall  in  transverse  shear.     Adjacent  cells  are  over- 
stressed  by  the  failure  of  the  individual  cell  and  a  wrinkling  of  the  surface,  * 
showing  the  progress  of  the  breakdown  throughout  the  specimen,  becomes  ! 
visible.     In  wet  wood  and  in  the  hardwoods,  which  are  composed  of  k 
thick-walled  fibers  and  vessels,  incipient  failure  is  due  to  bending  of  the  \ 
individual  fibers.     Occasionally  after  the  wrinkling  begins,  the  specimen  \ 
is  separated  into  groups  of  fibers  by  longitudinal  cracks.     This  condition  ? 
ia  brought  about  by  splitting  of  the  fibers  and  not  by  failure  of  the  bond 
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between  fibers.*  It  will  be  generally  noted  that  the  line  of  failure  on 
tangential  surfaces  of  the  specimen  is  inclined  as  previously  stated;  but 
on  radial  surfaces  it  is  approximately  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  test-piece. 
The  direction  in  the  latter  case  is  much  influenced  by  the  medullary  rays. 
In  cross-grained  pieces  the  failure  is  likely  to  take  place  through  shear 
parallel  to  the  grain. 

The  strength  of  timber  compressed  across  the  grain  is  brought  into 
play  wherever  a  concentrated  load  is  imposed  on  a  beam.  Since  the 
compressive  strength  across  the  grain  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  com- 
pressive strength  parallel  to  the  grain,  proper  allowance  for  this  discrep- 
ancy must  be  made  in  designing  columns  resting  on  wooden  beams  or  the 
column  must  be  provided  with  a  footing,  to  distribute  the  pressure. 

Tests  on  compression  across  the  grain  are  often  made  with  the  pres- 
sure distributed  over  only  part  of  one  of  the  loaded  surfaces.  Thus  for 
tests  on  small  specimens  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  a  2X2X6-in. 
block  is  used  and  loads  are  applied  over  the  lower  2X6-in.  surface  and 
the  middle  third  of  the  upper  surface.  Although  such  procedure  does  not 
give  the  true  cross-grained  compressive  strength,  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  loading  condition  ordinarily  met  in  a  structure.  In  such  tests,  as  the . 
load  is  increased,  the  upper  bearing  closes  the  cell  cavities  immediately 
beneath  it  and  gradually,  indents  the  surface.  Beam  action  in  the  upper 
fibers  often  produces  splitting  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pres- 
sing, but  there  is  no  well-marked  failure. 

Strictly  speaking,  timber  does  not  have  a  well-defined  elastic  limit, 
since  it  takes  set  after  the  imposition  of  low  loads.  Nevertheless,  the 
initial  portion  of  the  stress-deformation  cmr^e  is  approximately  straight 
and  it  has  become  customary  to  record  the  stress  corresponding  to  the 
Umit  of  proportionality  as  the  elastic  limit.  This  is  the  only  value  of 
importance  in  tests  across  the  grain. 

Values  of  the  compressive  strengths  of  2X2-in.  prisms  of  49  woods  in 
green  condition  appear  in  Table  1.  In  Table  2,  similar  values  may  be 
found  for  larger  sizes  of  the  common  structural  timbers  when  air-seasoned. 
Table  3  shows  the  relation  of  air-seasoned  to  green  material.  Among  the 
species  having  greatest  compressive  strength  parallel  to  the  grain  we  note 
osage  orange,  hickory,  tanbark  oak,  longleaf  pine,  white  ash,  and  redwood. 
Rock  elm,  maple,  several  varieties  of  oak,  bald  cypress,  and  shortleaf  pine 
form  a  second  class  having  good  strengths. 

For  most  of  the  conifers  the  compressive  elastic  limit  across  the  grain 
varies  l^etween  10  and  15  per  cent  of  the  values  determined  for  pres- 
sures parallel  to  the  grain.  Among  the  hardwoods  the  elastic  limit  in 
compression  across  the  grain  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the  strength  in  com- 
pression parallel  to  the  grain,  the  ratio  being  about  25  per  cent  for  several 

*  Il<'cord,  Mechanical  Properties  of  Woody  p.  15. 
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great  that  much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  designing  end  connections  so 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  piece  can  be  developed.  Therefore,  wood 
tension  members  are  rarely  used.  On  this  account  and  because  the  ten- 
sile strength  parallel  to  the  grain  is  so  much  greater  than  the  compressive 
strength  that  the  latter  governs  the  strength  of  beams,  the  tensile  strength 
with  the  grain  is  rarely  tested. 

The  tensile  strength  parallel  to  the  grain  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  nature  of  the  wood  elements  and  their  arrangement,  but  principally 
by  the  straightness  of  the  grain  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
longitudinal  elements.  When  failure  occurs  these  elements  are  ruptured 
transversely.  Knots  greatly  reduce  the  tensile  strength  parallel  to  the 
grain  and  are  a  great  menace  to  strength  when  present  in  timbers  subjected 
to  such  stresses  (see  Art.  240).  The  tensile  strength  appears  to  be  less 
affected  by  moisture  than  are  other  mechanical  properties. 

In  the  following  table  the  ratio  of  the  tensile  to  the  compressive  strength 
has  been  tabulated  for  small  specimens  of  several  woods.  The  moisture 
content  does  not  appear  in  the  original  publication.  Bull.  10,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  were  air-dry. 


Species. 


Hickory 

Elm 

Larch 

Longleaf  pine 


Ratio, 
Tensile  strength, 

Compr.  strength 


Ultimate  Strength  in  Lb.  per  Sq.in.  in 


Tension. 


3.7 

32,000 

3.8 

29,000 

2.3 

19,400 

2.2 

17,300 

Compression. 


8500 
7500 
8600 
7400 


Across  the  grain,  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  is  small.  It  is  a  prop- 
erty closely  related  to  cleavability,  and  it  often  determines  the  strength  of 
a  beam  which  has  cross-grain  or  spiral-grain  in  the  tension  fibers.  Failure 
in  tension  across  the  grain  occurs  through  separation  of  the  cells  and  fibers 
in  longitudinal  planes.  Knots,  shakes,  and  checks  all  reduce  the  tensile 
strength  of  wood  across  the  grain.  The  form  of  specimen  used  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  making  the  test  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  tensile  strength  of  wood 
across  a  radial  plane  is  less  than  the  tensile  strength  across  a  plane  tangent 
to  the  rings.  This  difference  is  especially  pronounced  in  the  oaks  and 
other  hardwoods  having  large  medullary  rays.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  these  rays  considerably  weaken  the  tensile  strength  of  wood  across  a 
radial  plane. 

For  the  conifers,  from  which  most  structural  timbers  are  secured,  the 
cross-grained  tensile  strength  of  small  perfect  specimens  of  green  wood 
runs  between  200  and  326  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  for  the  oaks  it  varies 
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between  600  and   1000  lb.  per  square   inch.     The  smalkiess  of  these 

values    must    be    remembered    in    computing    the    safe    strengths    of 

beams  having  cross-grain  in  the  tension 

fibers. 

229.  The  Shearing  Strength  of  Wood. 

— ^Although  shearing  stresses    are  often 

of  small  moment  in   metal  beams  and 

other  rfructural  elemwts,  they  are  fre- 

quently   of   v^y.  great    importance    in 

members  made  of  wood.  Thus  the  hori- 
zontal JBbear  stress  at  the  neutral  axis  of 

a  shortj  tteep  wooden  beam  may  be  suffi- 
ciently great  to  produce   a  failure  like 

that  of  Fig.  2.     If  the  mortise-and-tenon 

joint,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  loaded  so  that 

the    tenon  presses  downward   upon  the 

mortise,  transverse  shear  stresses  are 
produced  on  the  tenon;  and  shear  stresses 
parallel  to  the  grain  are  caused  in  the 
vertical  piece  on  planes  AC  and  BD, 
In  most  cases  failure  in  the  tenon  is  due 
to  bending  rather  than  shear,  but  the 
pushing  out  of  the  piece  A  BCD  is  an 
example  of  shear  failure. 

Since  the  transverse  shearing  strength 
of  wood  is  more  than  half  the  compres- 
sive strength  parallel  to  the  grain,  it  is 
very  rarely  necessary  to  design  against 
failure  through  this  stress.  Tenons, 
handles  of  axes,  hammers  and  mauls,  and 
wooden  pins  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon examples  of   wooden   pieces  which 

must  be  proportioned  against  transverse  shear.  Not  much  experimental 
data  on  the  transverse  shear  strength  of  timber  has  been  published, 
and  the  results  in  Table  4  are  of  interest  mainly  in  showing  the  varia- 
tion in  the  strengths  of  pieces  from  trees  of  different  species.  The 
individual  values  should  not  be  considered  representative  of  the  different 
species. 

If  the  shearing  stresses  act  on  planes  tangent  to  the  growth  rings,  the 
resistance  of  the  various  woods  is  quite  small,  ranging  from  about  600  to 
1000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  small  green  specimens  of  the  structural  coni- 
fers and  from  1000  to  1500  lb.  per  square  inch  for  similar  pieces  of  oak, 
hickory,  elm,  maple,  sycamore,  beech,  birch,  and  white  ash  (see  Table  1). 


Fig.  1.— Type  of  Test  Used  by 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  to 
Find  Tensile  Strength  of  Wood 
Across  Grain.  (Betts  and  Greeley 
before  Int.  Engr.  Congress,  1915.) 
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In  the  same  table  it  will  be  obaerved  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  strengthe  of  small  pieces  of  green  coniferoua  wood  aubjected  to  shear- 


Fia.  2. — Failure  of  a  Large  Wooden  Stringer  by  Horizontal  Shear. 


ing  parallel  to  the  rings  (tangential  shear),  and  the  strengths  of  tike  pieces 
subjected  to  shearing  stresses  acting  on  vertical  radial  planes  (radial 
shear).  Among  the  hardwoods  the  resistance  to  radial  shear  appears  to 
be  slightly  the  greater.  In  Fig.  4  are  shown  failures  of  pieces  of  green 
longleaf  pine  in  radial  shear  (22)  and  in  tangential  shear  (30). 

TABLE  4.— THE  RESISTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  WOODS  TO  SHEAR  ACROSS 
THE  GRAIN 

(J.  C.  Trautwine,  in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Vol.  109,  p.  lOG) 

Tut  pi«ea  mere  oylindri««l  tuna  |  in.  in  dimmoter  fairly  MiHiDed  and  free   from  defrets.     They 


««n)  aubjecud  M  double  alicu. 

Euh  mult  lepre 

HDtB  too  teaU. 

Kind  of  Wood. 

Sbcariiig 

Kind  oC  Wood. 

Bhearinc 

62S0 
6223 
6595 
1446 
3410 
2946 
1536 
8510 
7750 
5890 
2750 
6665 

LocUBt 

Oak,  white 

Cedar,  Central  American. . . 

Pine,  northern  yellow 

Pine,  southern  yellow 

Pine,  very  reeinous  yellow. 
Poplar     .    . 

DoKwood 

F^m/ 

Spruce 

Walnut  common 
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Turnii^  our  attention  to  the  results  in  Table  5  we  find  the  calculated 
horizontal  shear  stresses  developed  in  tests  of  beams  of  structural  e 

These  shear  stresses  were  computed  from  the  formula  Sj 

■Sk=h(^izoi)tal  shear  stress,  F  — maximum 
vertical  shear  and  a  — area  of  rectan- 
gular croes-eection  of  beam.  Ckimparing 
these  results  with  the  values  for  like 
woods  found  in  Table  I,  we  observe  that 
the  cconputed  stresses  for  the  large  beams 
are.  much'  lower  than  the  shearing 
strengths  of  small  specimens.-  This  dis- 
crepancy IB  due  principally  to  defects,  shakes,  and  checks  which  cut  dowD 
the  area  under  shear.  Since  the  formula  assumes  a  full  cross-section, 
the  results  given  by  it  will  be  smaller  than  the  stresses  in  the  net  sections 
of  wood.  The  lesson  taught  is  to  use  values  from  the  teste  on  large  beams 
failing  in  shear  as  a  basis  for  design.    Both  Table  3  and  5  show  that  aii>- 


3. — Wood  Members  Subjected 
to  Longitudinal  Shear. 


Fio.  4. — Shear  Failures  Parallel  to  Grain  in  Green  Loagleaf  Pine.  Noe.  32]  and  22i 
plane  of  shear  radial,  Nob,  32  and  30  plane  of  shear  tangential  to  annual  ringa. 
(£ulldtn  No.  70,  Forest  Service.) 


seasoned  coniferous  timber  is,  in  most  cases,  stronger  than  green  timber. 
Longleaf  pine  and  redwood  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

230.  Ilie  Strength  of  Wood  in  Cross-bending. — Because  of  the  great 
use  of  wood  for  beams,  stringers,  joists,  rafters  and  other  parts  which  are 
subject  to  bending,  the  cross-bending  test  is  of  much  value  in  determining 
the  quality  of  wood.  By  it  one  can  measure  the  strength,  toughness,  and 
stiffness  of  the  timber.  Furthermore,  the  cross-bending  test  exposes 
weaknesses  caused  by  defects  better  than  does  any  other  test.  Unless 
very  large  testing  machines  are  at  hand,  it  is  the  only  test  which  can  be 
used  to  find  the  strength  of  timbers  of  structural  sizes. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  Mechanics  of  Materials  that  the  modulus 
of  rupture  in  cross-bending  is  a  fictitious  measure  of  the  ultimate  unit 
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TABLE  5.— CALCULATED  SHEARING  STRESSES  DEVELOPED  IN 
STRUCTURAL  BEAMS 
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etress  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  danger  section.  The  modulus  of  rupture 
is  computed  from  the  formula  Sm=—j—;  where  the  modulus,  ^iB  =  unit 
stress  on  extreme  fiber,  Mm  =  maximimi  bending  moment,  c  =  distance  from 
neutral  axis  to  extreme  fiber,  and  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section 
about  the  neutral  axis.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  modulus  of  rupture 
as  determined  by  this  formula  is  intermediate  between  the  tensile  and 
compressive  strengths  and  that  it  does  not,  therefore,  truly  represent  the 
unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber.  The  discrepancy  between  the  calculated 
unit  stress  and  the  actual  unit  strese  is  due  to  the  non-linear  relation  of 
stress  to  deformation  when  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  also  to  the 
shifting  of  the  neutral  axis.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  brought  about 
by  the  difference  in  the  stress-deformation  relations  in  tension  and  com- 
pression. Although  a  fictitious  stress,  the  modulus  of  rupture  is,  never- 
theless, a  valuable  index  of  quality  of  the  wood.  Also,  if  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  beam  is  determined,  the  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  to  the 
unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  at  the  elastic  limit  serves  as  a  measure  of 
the  capacity  of  the  beam  to  resist  a  momentary  overload.  Beams  in 
which  there  is  a  well-marked  difference  between  these  stresses  are  prefer- 
able, since  such  members  give  ample  warning  of  approaching  failure. 
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The  initial  failure  of  long  beams  of  uniform  wood  is  indicated  by  a 
wrinkling  of  the  overstressed  compression  fibers,  much  like  the  failure 
which  occurs  in  compression  prisms.  Final  failure  of  such  beams  is  gen- 
erally in  tension.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  snapping  as  the  indi- 
vidual fibers  begin  to  break,  and  a  load  report  when  the  maximum  load  is 
reached.  Very  dry  specimens  sometimes  fail  very  suddenly  in  tension 
before  any  wrinkling  of  the  compression  fibers  is  noticeable.  On  the  other 
hand,  green  test-pieces  fail  silently  in  compression  without  rupturing  of 
the  tensile  fibers.  Frequently,  short  deep  beams  fail  by  horizontal  shear. 
This  type  of  failure  is  sudden  and  is  more  common  in  well-seasoned  tim- 
bers of  structural  sizes  than  in  green  timbers  or  in  small  beams.  Very 
often  shear  failures  result  from  defects. 

Long,  narrow  beams  must  be  restrained  laterally  and  supported  in  such 
manner  that  the  wide  sides  are  vertical.  If  the  first  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled, the  member  will  fail  from  column  action  in  the  compression  fibers. 
Unless  the  second  condition  is  met  the  strength  of  the  beam  may  be  very 
seriously  reduced  through  the  inclination  of  the  neutral  axis.  In  laying 
joists  for  flooring  these  requirements  sltq  satisfied  by  diagonal  bracing 
which  the  carpenter  calls  "  bridging." 

The  relative  strengths  of  the  woods  from  various  species  of  trees  can  be 
obtained  from  the  values  of  the  fiber  stress  at  elastic  limit  and  modulus  of 
niptuie  which  are  tabulated  in  Table  1.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  hard- 
woods as  a  class  considerably  exceed  the  conifers  in  static  bending  strength. 
Osage  orange,  honey  locust,  the  various  species  of  hickory,  tanbark  oak 
and  white  oak,  rock  elm,  birch,  beech  and  white  ash  are  the  stronger  varie- 
ties of  the  hardwoods.  Among  the  soft  woods,  longleaf  pine,  shortleaf 
pine,  redwood,  tamarack,  and  bald  cypress  are  the  strongest.*  Longleaf 
pine  averages  about  the  same  in  static  bending  strength  as  maple  and  red 
oak  of  the  hardwoods.  The  ratios  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  to  fiber 
stress  at  elastic  limit  range  from  2.5  to  L7  for  the  hardwoods  and  from  1.8 
to  1.4  for  the  conifers.  These  ratios  will  be  lower  in  beams  of  structural 
sizes  because  of  defects. 

In  Table  6  strength  values  for  cross-bending  tests  on  air-seasoned 
timbers  of  structural  size  may  be  found.  These  results  show  very  con- 
clusively that  the  transverse  strengths  of  small  timbers  are  proportion- 

*  Bamboo  is  a  very  strong  wood  in  cross-bending,  as  the  results  of  8  tests  by  J. 
B.  Johnson  show.  He  used  pieces  which  varied  in  diameter  (between  joints)  from 
0.54  in.  to  1.25  in.,  and  in  thickness  from  0.08  in.  to  0.17  in.  The  spans  varied  from 
about  28  in.  for  the  larger  pieces  to  8  in.  for  the  smaller.  Values  of  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  ranged  from  1,960,000  to  3,020,000  and  averaged  2,380,000  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  moduU  of  rupture  varied  from  19,600  to  41,100  and  averaged  27,400  lb. 
per  square  inch.  The  average  elastic  limit  was  17,300  lb.  per  square  inch.  All  com- 
putations were  based  on  the  properties  of  the  annular  section.  The  average  elastic 
reflilienoe  in  inch-pounds  per  pound  of  weight  of  specimen  was  216. 
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stely  much  higher  than  the  strengtha  of  lai^  timbere.  These  discrep- 
ftncies,  which  for  the  tests  cited  amount  to  50  per  cent  in  a  number  of 
instances,  are  largely  due  to  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  small  test-pieces 
and  their  freedom  from  defects.  Selected  structural  timbers  (Grade  I) 
in  green  state  are,  in  general,  about  three-fourths  as  strong  as  small,  dear 
pieces  taken  from  them. 

TABLE  6.— AVERAGE  STRENGTH  VALUES  FOR  AIR-SEASONED  TIMBER 

BEAMS 

(From  Forest  Service  BuU.  No.  108) 
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Tiemann  *  variations  of  25  per  cent  in  the  above  rates  will  not  afifect 
strength  more  than  2  per  cent. 

In  order  that  proper  factors  of  safety  may  be  established  on  a  basis  of 
testing  machine  results,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  strength  of  timber 
imder  dead  loads  be  determined.  A  few  tests  on  small  beams  by  the  late 
Dr.  R.  H.  Thm^ton,  indicated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  progressively  applied 
ultimate  load  would  break  beams  if  left  in  place  for  nine  months.  In 
Fig.  5  appear  the  results  of  approximately  seventy-five  end  compression 
tests  by  J.  B.  Johnson  on  If  Xlf  X3-in.  prisms.  All  specimens  were  cut 
from  a  single  plank  of  longleaf  pine  which  was  ripped  into  prisms  40  in. 
long.  The  speciniens  were  cut  from  each  long  prism  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5 
and  dressed  to  the  above  size.  All  tests  were  made  in  a  30,000-lb.  imiversal 
machine.  For  dead-load  tests  the  prisms  were  bedded  on  a  nest  of  four 
vertical  car  springs  which  deformed  about  an  inch  under  the  imposed 
loads.  By  means  of  this  elastic  base  the  yielding  of  the  specimen  was 
taken  up  and  load  of  almost  constant  intensity  maintained  throughout 
the  test.  Each  plotted  point  in  Fig.  5  represents  three  to  six  tests.  The 
horizontal  asymptote  to  this  curve  would  probably  be  somewhere  between 
the  50  and  60  per  cent  ordinates.  Consequently,  as  a  result  of  the  above 
tests,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  permanent  load  which  timber  will 
carry  is  greater  than  50  per  cent  of  the  short-time  ultimate  as  ordinarily 
foimd  by  the  testiiig  machine, 

STIFFNESS  Ain)  OTHER  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES 

232.  The  Stiffness  of  Wood. — Stiffness  in  a  structure  is  often  as  of 
much  importance  as  strength,. but  it  is  much  more  frequently  neglected 
in  designing.  Floors  must  be  suflSciently  stiff  so  that  they  will  not  deflect 
appreciably  under  working  loads  or  else  they  give  one  the  feeling  of 
insecurity.     If  a  floor  sustains  a  plastered  ceiling  its  deflection  under 

working  load  should  not  exceed  ;r^7r  of  the  span.    Likewise  the  deflection 

ooO 

of  rafters  should  be  limited,  if  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 

appearance  of  a  sagged  roof. 

Stiffness  in  compression  members  is  not  often  of  moment  in  design. 

It  is  measured  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity  which  is  computed  from  the 

ratio  of  imit  stress  to  unit  strain.    For  beams  the  modulus  of  elasticity 

pl3 

{E)  may  be  computed  from  the  equation  E  =  —p=-;   where  P  =  a  certain 

Am 

load  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  beam,  /=  deflection  corresponding  to 
P,  i= length  of  span,  /= moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  about  the 
neutral  axis  and  /8  =  a  constant  depending  on  the  end  conditions  and  the 

♦For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  rroc.  A,  S,  T,  M,,  Vol.  8,  p.  541. 
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method  of  loading  the  beam.    For  a  center  load  on  a  simple  beam,  j8=48; 
for  the  case  of  a  simple  beam  loaded  with  two  equal  concentrated  loads 

(P,P)  at  the  third  points  of  the  span,  j8  =  ^. 

In  general,  the  denser  woods  are  the  stiffer,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  1.  There  is  not,  however,  much  difference  between  stiff- 
ness of  the  softwoods  as  a  class  and  the  stiffness  of  the  hardwoods,  nor 
are  there  as  wide  variations  in  the  stiffnesses  of  the  various  species  of 
wood  as  in  the  strengths.  Values  in  Table  3  show  that  green  timber  is 
less  stiff  than  air-seasoned;  and,  from  results  in  Table  6,  it  appears  that 
the  structural  sizes  of  timber  are  about  as  stiff  as  the  small  clear  sticks. 

Fig.  6  shows  typical  load-deflection  and  load-deformation  curves  for 
wood.  These  figures  also  indicate  the  method  of  finding  the  elastic  limit 
and  the  correction  of  curve  when  it  does  not  pass  through  the  origin. 
Other  load-deformation  curves  for  wood  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  18. 

233.  Toughness. — A  wood  which  has  a  large  capacity  to  resist  shocks 
or  blows  is  called  tough.  The  spokes  of  an  automobile  or  wagon,  the 
tongue  of  a  wagon  and  its  axles,  the  handle  of  the  axe  or  sledge  all  must 
be  tough  that  they  may  absorb  without  injury  the  shocks  which  they  re- 
ceive. In  order  to  be  tough  a  wood  must  have  both  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. 

Toughness  is  best  measured  by  the  energy  of  the  blow  required  to  rup- 
ture a  beam  in  transverse  impact.  A  less  reUable  index  of  toughness  is 
obtainable  from  the  energy  of  rupture  in  cross-bending.  The  latter  test, 
however,  is  more  easily  made  than  the  former  and  of  more  general  value, 
since  static  strength  and  stiffness  may  also  be  gotten  from  it.  The  tor- 
sion test  has  also  been  used  to  measure  the  toughness  of  wagon  spokes. 

In  Table  1  the  average  work  done  in  deforming  a  large  number  of  small 
wooden  specimens  in  both  static  and  impact  bending  tests  has  been  re- 
corded. The  methods  of  determining  the  various  results  in  static  bending 
have  been  considered  in  Ch.  I  and  III.  In  the  impact  tests  the  height  of 
drop  was  increased  by  1-  or  2-in.  intervals  until  failure  took  place.  The 
height  of  drop  at  the  elastic  limit  was  gotten  by  plotting  height  of 
drop  (h)  against  the  square  of  the  deflection  (/)  and  determining  the 
value  h'  at  which  the  curve  deviated  from  a  straight  line.     The  fiber  stress 

SWh'l 
at   elastic   Umit  {Se)   was  calculated   from   Se=  inp  l  ^^e  modulus  of 

PXSe 

elasticity   (E)    from    E=  ^,^^;    and    the    elastic    resilience    (K)    from 

/C  =  -rrj-.     The  undefined  symbols  are  IT  =  weight  of  hammer,  i= length 

of  span,  6  =  breadth  of  beam,  and  d= depth  of  beam. 

From  the  test  results  on  green  timber,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total 
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work  in  static  bending  and  the  height  of  drop  causing  complete  failure  in 
impact  bending  vary  with  different  species  in  approximately  the  same 
manner.  With  these  calculated  values  as  criteria,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hardwoods  as  a  class  excel  the  conifers  in  toughness.  Among  the  hard- 
woods, osage  orange,  hickory,  rock  elm,  sUppery  elm,  honey  locust  and 
hackberry  are  very  tough;  while  basswood  and  sycamore  are  more  brittle 

than  many  of  the  softwoods.     Longleaf  pine 

iis  the  only  one  of  the  conifers  possessing  much 
toughness. 
Seasoning  when  unaccompanied  by  checking 
generally  increases  toughness,  but  in  chestnut, 
gum  and  willow  it  causes  a  marked  decrease  in 
toughness  and,  to  a  less  extent,  adversely 
affects  hickory.  In  general,  greenwood  is 
tougher  than  seasoned  material. 

234.  Cleavability  is  the  measure  of  the 
ease  with  which  wood  may  be  split.  This 
property  is  of  considerable  moment  in  the 
working  of  wood,  especially  in  spUtting  fence 
rails  and  firewood.  Woods  which  must  be 
fastened  by  nails  and  screws  should  have  a 
high  resistance  to  splitting. 


_8CALE-INCMKS 

'  ■ 


Fig.  7. — Type  of    Cleavability  Test    and    Specimen  Adopted    by  Forest    Products 
Laboratory.     (Betts  and  Greeley  before  Int.  Engr.  Congress,  1916.) 


Since  splitting  is  accomplished  by  wedging  apart  the  longitudinal 
elements,  it  is  closely  related  to  tension,  across  the  grain.  At  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  the  test-piece  of  Fig.  7  is  used  to  determine  resist- 
ance to  cleavage. 

From  results  in  Table  1,  it  appears  that  most  hardwoods  spUt  more 
easily  along  radial  planes  than  along  tangential  surfaces.  Among  the 
conifers  the  difference  in  cleavage  strength  in  the  two  directions  is  not 
great,  but  for  longleaf  pine,  hemlock  and  tamarack  it  is  greatest  across 
radial  planes.   Interlocking  of  the  wood  fibers  causes  high  cleavage  strength, 
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while  defects  like  shakes  and  checks  reduce  it.  Knots  may  aifect  it  either 
way  depending  upon  the  number,  position  and  character. 

Honey  locust,  hickory,  slippery  elm,  hard  maple,  and  the  oaks  have 
the  highest  resistance  to  splitting.  Basswood  and  the  conifers  split  with 
comparative  ease. 

236.  Hardness. — Both  resistance  to  indentation  and  resistance  to 
scratching  are  important  properties  in  woods  which  are  to  be  used  toe 
finishing  and  for  furniture.  These  properties  together  with  the  abiUty 
to  wear  without  splintering  determine  the  wearing  resistance  of  wood  for 
floors  and  pavements.  Aside  from  the  indentation  tests  no  satisfactory 
type  of  test  has  been  devised  to  measure  these  properties.  However, 
experience  shows  that  woods  having  marked  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  spring  wood  and  summer  wood  (pine  and  oak),  wear  best  when  laid 
with  the  edge  of  the  grain  exposed  to  wear.  With  the  fine-grained  woods 
of  uniform  texture,  like  hard  maple,  the  resistance  to  wear  appears  to  be 
Uttle  aflFected  by  the  method  of  sawing. 

The  resistance  to  indentation  of  a  numljer  of  green  woods  is  given  in 
Table  1.  With  the  exception  of  basswood,  all  of  the  hardwoods  listed  are 
harder  than  long  leafpine,  the  hardest  of  the  conifers.  In  green  wood 
the  hardness  appears  to  l^e  indci3endent  of  the  surface  indented.  Season- 
ing greatly  increases  resistance  of  all  surfaces  to  indentation  but  afifects 
the  resistance  of  the  end  surfaces  most. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TDffBER 

236.  Density. — All  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  clear  wood,  re- 
gardless of  si^cies,  are  related  to  its  density.  Within  a  given  species  the 
relation  is  closer  than  between  six?cies.  '1  his  is  most  pronounced  in  tim- 
bers of  structuiul  size  where  defects  and  moisture  content  considerably 
affect  interspecies  relationships.  Thus,  from  a  very  large  number  of 
tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  it  appears  that  for  small  specimens 
of  green  material,  the  shrinkage,  the  compressive  strength  parallel  to  the 
grain,  and  the  stiffness  vary  with  the  first  power  of  the  density;  the  shear- 
ing strength  parallel  to  the  grain  and  static  bending  strength  vary  as 
sUghtly  higher  power  of  density;  whereas,  cleavage,  work  in  bending,  ten- 
sion across  the  grain,  hardness,  and  compression  perpendicular  to  the 
grain  vary  approximately  with  the  second  power  of  the  density. 

The  general  law  may  be  expressed  by  Q  =  Cp^;  where  Q  is  the  prop- 
erty considered,  C  is  a  positive  constant,  n  is  a  positive  constant  between 
1  and  2|,  and  p  is  the  deijsity.  In  such  relationships  p  is  computed  from 
the  volume  of  the  wood  at  the  time  of  testing  and  the  oven  dry  weight. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  relation  between  modulus  of  rupture  and  the  dry  weight 
per  cubic  foot  for  113  varieties  of  wood.     In  Fig.  9  the  relation  between 
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Specific  Gi-avlly 


Fia  8— Relation  between  Beoding  Strength  (••)  and  Specific  Gravity  (p)  for  113 
Woods  (Specific  gravity  is  based  on  volume  at  t«at  and  dry  weight  Diagram 
compiled  at  Forest  Producte  I<aboratory  ) 
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various  mechanical  properties  of  air-seasoned  beams  of  Douglas  fir  and 
the  dry  weight  is  ehowa.    Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  difference 


Fia.  11. — Bending  Strength  and  Energy  of  Rupture  as  Affected  by  Rate  of  Growth 
in  Green  Hickory.     (fiuUetin  No.  80,  Forest  Service.) 
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in  strength  values  for  the  large  and  small  specimens.    A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  discrepancies  is  due  to  defects  which  were  present  in 
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the  lai^  beams.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  stiffness  is  independent 
of  the  size  of  specimen.  From  tests  on  other  species  the  latter  conclusion 
appears  to  be  general. 

Since  density  is  affected  by  rate  of  growth,  per  cent  summer  wood, 
position  of  specimen  in  tree,  and  moisture  content,  the  influence  of  these 
factors  on  mechanical  properties  will  next  be  considered. 

237.  Effect  of  Rate  of  Growth. — Fig.  10  illustrates  the  previously 
made  statement  that  coniferous  wood  having  a  medium  rate  of  growth  is 
the  strongest  and  atiffest.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  in  the  most 
effective  rates  of  growth  for 

different  conifers.  In  the  dense 
hardwoods  rapid  growth  is 
more  desirable  as  is  shown  by 
the  curves  of  Fig.  11. 

238.  Effect  of  Percentage 
of  Summerwood. — With  most 
coniferous  wood  the  summer 
wood  is  readily  identified  and 
forms  a  valuable  index  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the 
timber.  The  proportion  of 
summer  wood  in  a  given  conif- 
erous timber  is  generally  de- 
termined by  estimating  the 
ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  the  dark  rings  to  the  total 
cross-section. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  relation 
of  per  cent  summer  wood  to 
strength  and  stiffness  for  sev- 
eral   coniferous    woods.     On 

account  of  the  important  relation  which  the  per  cent  summer  wood  bears 
to  mechanical  properties  a  minimum  percentage  limit  has  been  inserted 
in  specifications  for  structural  timber  (see  Art.  250), 

239.  Relations  <A  Mechanical  Properties  to  Position  in  Tree. — Since 
wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  more  dense  than  that  higher 
up,  and  since  the  densest  wood  at  any  given  height  is  situated  between  the 
pith  and  the  middle  ring  of  the  cross-section,  a  small  variation  in  the 
strength  of  wood  due  to  position  in  the  tree  will  be  found.  Fig.  13  shows 
how  the  strength  and  energy  of  rupture  of  hickory  specimens  vary  due  to 
position  in  tree.  Fig.  14  shows  how  the  strength  of  wood  in  Western 
larch  trees  raries  with  the  height  above  ground. 

240.  The  Influence  oi  Defects  on  Mechanical  PropertieB. — Defects 
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Fig.  13.— Bending  Strength  and  Work  as  Affected 
by  Position  in  the  Tree,  as  Shown  by  Tests 
on  Green  Hickory.     (From  Bull.  No.  80.  Forest 

Service.) 
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are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  variation  in  the  mechanical  properties 
of  timber.  The  discrepancies  in  the  strength  values  of  large  and  small 
specimens  and  the  variation  in  properties  of  similar  test-pieces  from  the 
same  wocxi  are  conditions  largely  due  to  defects. 

Knots  destroy^the  continuity  of  the  wood  elements  and.  consequently 
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Fia.   14. — Relation  of  Strength  Values  to  Height  in  Tree.    Specimens  were  smatl 
clear  pieces  of  green  western  larch.     (Bull.  No.  122,  Forest  Service.) 

diminish  tensile  strength.  Such  defects  arc,  therefore,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness when  present  in  the  lower  fibers  of  a  simple  beam,  and  especially  so  if 
under  the  load.  Large  knots  and  knots  which  are  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  a  member  adversely  affect  the  strength  of  a  column  or,  if  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  top  fibers,  weaken  a  beam.  Table  7  shows  the  effects 
of  knots  on  the  compressive  strength  and  stiffness  of  6X6-in.  prisms  of 
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TABLE  7.— EFFECT  OF  KNOTS  ON  STRENGTH  VALUES  OF  DOUGLAS 
FIR,  WESTERN  LARCH,  AND  WESTERN  HEMLOCK  IN  COMPRESSION 
PARALLEL  TO  GRAIN,  LARGE  SPECIMENS 

(From  BvU,  108,  Forest  Service) 


Kind  of  knot. 


No  knots. 


Pin  knots 
(sound  knots 
i  inch  or  less 
m  diameter). 


Standard  knots 
(sound  knots, 
between  i 
and  li  inches 
in  diameter). 


Lvge    knots 
(sound  knots, 
1 }  inches  and 
over  in  diam- 
eter). 


Comparison  of 
results;  clears 
-100. 


Spscies. 


Douglas  fir: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent. 
Western  larch: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  hemlock: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 

Douglas  fir: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  larch: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  hemlock: 

Average .  .' 

High  10  per  cent. 
I   Low  10  per  cent . 

Douglas  fir: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  larch: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  hemlock: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 

Douglas  fir: 

Average 

High  to  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  larch: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent . 
Western  hemlock: 

Average 

High  10  per  cent. 

Low  10  per  cent. 

Douglas  fir: 

Pin  knots 

Standard  knots.. . 

Large  knots 

Western  larch: 

Pin  knots 

Standard  knots. . 

Large  knots 

Western  hemlock: 

Pin  knots 

Standard  knots . . 

Large  knots 


Num- 
ber of 
tests. 


130 
13 
13 

51 
5 
5 

46 
6 
5 


62 
6 
6 

20 
2 
2 

12 
1 
1 


227 
23 
23 

28 
3 
3 

11 
1 
1 


97 
10 
10 

8 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 


Rings 

per 

iqch. 


11.8 

21.7 

6.3 

25.4 
37.8 
17.7 


15. 
26. 


6.3 


10.4 

21.0 

4.7 

21.7 
28.5 
12.0 

12.5 

22.6 

7.7 


9.0 

17.5 

4.4 

24.2 
31.7 
14.5 

15.7 

26.9 

8.2 


9.4 

19.0 

3.5 

23.8 
32.0 
16.0 

14.6 
26.2 
10.0 


Mois- 
ture. 


Per  ct. 

30.4 
36.1 
25.7 

52.3 
66.8 
39.0 


48. 
85. 


5 
2 


30.9 


31.6 
36.6 
27.4 

48.1 
62.9 
35.0 

48.4 
61.4 
30.2 


30.9 
39.7 
24.7 

44.5 
64.6 
32.8 

42.0 
55.9 
30.4 


29.9 
37.2 
24.7 

46.2 
72.0 
33.3 

42.0 
61.6 
29.6 


Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 


At 

test 


Lb. 
38.1 
43.4 
33.2 

44.8 
55.7 
34.9 

41.2 
55.3 
32.8 


37.7 
43.6 
32.5 

42.9 
50.8 
38.3 


38. 
46. 


33.0 


37.8 
43.8 
32.7 

39.2 
51.3 
32.8 

36.6 
44.0 
33.0 


38.0 
44.5 
33.0 

40.5 
53.7 
34.2 

37.9 
46.3 
34.4 


Oven 
dry 


Lb. 
29.2 
33.4 
25.8 

29.3 
34.7 
24.3 

27.7 
32.3 
24.0 


28.6 


33 
24. 


1 
5 


28.9 
32.1 
26.9 

25.6 
29.8 
22.8 


28.9 
33.4 
31.0 

27.0 
31.3 
24.1 

25.8 
28.9 
23.8 


29.3 
33.8 
25.5 

27.8 
31.2 
24.6 

26.8 
29.1 
23.8 


Com- 

-pressive 

"Strength 

at  elas- 

tk:  limit 

Crushing 
strength 
at  maxi- 
mum 
load 

per 

square 

inch. 

per 

square 

inch. 

Lb. 
3.099 
4.390 
2,070 

Lb. 
3.918 
4.959 
2.850 

2.635 
3.782 
1.710 

3.630 
4.216 
2.956 

3.018 
3.593 
2.204 

3,507 
3.915 
3.045 

2.931 
3.808 
2.017 

3.698 
4.525 
2.875 

2.955 
3.625 
1.815 

3.772 
4.020 
3.445 

2.880 
3.610 
2.630 

3.396 
3.630 
3.190 

2.708 
3,798 
1,832 

3.386 
4.538 
2.428 

2.577 
3.340 
1,643 

3.226 
3.787 
2.800 

2.838 
3,280 
2,350 

3.197 
3.540 
2.775 

2.406 
3.426 
1,669 

3.062 
4.367 
2.129 

2.569 
3,270 
1,778 

3.069 
3.670 
2.380 

2.590 
3.150 
1.945 

2.901 
3.405 
2,300 

95 
87 
78 

94 
86 
78 

112 
98 
98 

104 
89 
85 

96 
94 
86 

97 
91 
83 

Mod- 
ulus 
of  elas- 
ticity 
per 
square 
inch. 


1.000 

lb. 
1.321 
2.707 

623 

1.528 
1,997 
1.101 

1.676 
2.282 
1.111 


1.401 

2.681 

642 

1.820 
2.479 
1.342 

1.670 
1.957 
1,418 


1,187 

2.467 

576 

1.521 
1.975 
1.092 

1.624 
1.860 
1.363 


940 

2.119 

472 

1.442 
2.189 
1.092 

1.364 

1.688 

955 


106 
90 
71 

119 

no 

94 

100 
97 
81 
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Douglas  fir,  Western  hemlock,  and  Western  larch.  From  the  results  in 
this  table  it  appears  that  knots  1§  in.  in  diameter  or  over  may  diminish 
the  compressive  strength  and  stiffness  of  structural  timbers  from  15  to  20 
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Fia.  15.— Relation  betweeo  the  Crushing  Strength  Parallel  to  Grain  and  the  Moisture 
Content  for  Several  Woods.    (Circuior  No.  108,  Forest  Service.) 


per  cent.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  Bhown  that 
knots  have  little  effect  on  the  elastic  limits  and  stiffnesses  of  beams  but  they 
decrease  the  modulus  of  rupture.    Consequently  knots  in  beams  wdl 
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adversely  affect  ultimate  strength 
and  toughness.  Sound  knots  near 
tbe  neutral  plane  liave  little  in- 
Suenoe  on  the  shearing  strengths 
(A  beams. 

Shakes  and  checks  are  most 
harmful  to  strength  when  they 
follow  the  neutral  plane  of  a 
beam  or  run  diagonally  across 
tbe  tension  side  of  it.  In  the 
first  case  they  weaken  the  re- 
astance  to  horizontal  shear,  and 
in  the  second  case  they  lessen 
the  tensile  strength. 

Restrictions  on  the  character, 
size,  and  position  of  defects  in 
structural  timbers  are  given  in 
the  grading  rules  proposed  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
(see  Art.  250). 
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Fio.  17. — Relation  between  StitTness  in  Bend- 
ing and  Moisture  Content  for  Three  Species 
(rf    Wood.       (From    Or.    No.    108,    Forest 


Fio.  16. — Variation  of  Strength  in  Bending 
with  Moisture  Cootent  of  Wood.  (From 
BvU.  No.  70,  Forest  Service.) 

241.  The  Effect  of  Moisture 
on  Mechanical  Properties. — Va- 
riations in  the  moisture  content 
of  the  cell  walla  are  accompanied 
by  large  changes  in  the  strength 
and  stiffness  of  wood.  These 
effects  are  most  noticeable  in 
small,  clear  pieces  which  season 
with  great-rapidity.  On  account 
of  the  slowness  with  which  large 
structural  timbers  dry  it  is, 
however,  unsafe  to  count  on 
any  increase  in  strength  due 
to  air-drying  of  such  members. 
After  years  of  seasoning,  large 
timbers  may  lose  enough  water 
to  effect  an  increase  in  tensile 
and  compressive  strength  and  in 
stiffness,  but  defects  arising  from 
shrinkage  stresses  often  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  resistance  to 
horizontal  shear  sresses.  In 
kiln-drying  the  normal  increase 
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in  strength  due  to  loss  of  moisture  is  often  nullified  by  < 
condition  which  prevents  complete  drying  o£  the  piece  and  prod 
stresBea.    Since,  however,  pieces  less  than  4X4  in.  in  en 
considerably  strengthened  and  stiffened  by  proper  drying,  t 
of  the  influence  of  moisture  on  these  properties  will  now  be  « 
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CompraeBloD  -  In  thePiece  5)(  iDcbea  Long  .laabee 
Fia.  18. — Stress-defonuatioD  Diagrams  Tor  Compressive  Teats  Parallel  to  Uk 
ia  Woods  Varying  in  Moisture  Content  from  Wet  to  Oven  Dry  Co 

(Eva.  No.  70.    Forest.  Service.) 

The  mechanical  properties  of  wood  are  not  materially  affected 
reduction  in  the  moisture  content  until  the  fiber-saturation  point  is  re; 
Further  drying  causes  a  large  proportionate  increase  in  strength 
stiffness.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by  evidence  in  Figs.  15,  1 
17.     Fig.  18  shows  the  effects  of  variations  in  moisture  content  o 
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very  pliable  and  is  weakened.  The  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  on 
the  effect  of  various  drying  and  steaming  treatments  on  wood  were  re- 
pori;ed  by  Tiemann  in  the  Lumber  World  Review,  Apr.  10,  1915. 

From  this  report,  Table  9  has  been  abstracted.  The  results  show  that 
st\;aming  green  wood  under  high  temperatin-es  and  pressings  greatly 
weakens  it.  Air-dried  wood  subjected  to  temperatures  above  330°  F. 
and  steam  pressiu'es  of  90  lb.  per  square  inch  was  also  weakened  but  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  soaked  wood. 


TABLE  9.— THE  WEAKENING  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  DRYING  PROCESSES 
ON  THE  CRUSHING  STRENGTH  OF  2X2-IN.  WOOD  PRISMS 

(Tiemann,  in  Lumber  World  Review^  Apr.  10,  1915) 


Treatment. 


Dry  air.  145<*  F..  25  days. 

26  days. 
30  days. 


♦  Reduction   in  Stbbngth   in 
Per  Cent  op  Normal  when 


Saturated  steam  212<*  F..  1  hr. 


Saturated  steam  212<>  F..  4  hr. 


Saturated  steam  00  Ib./in.*,  331<*  F..     6  min 

15  min, 
5  min, 

Saturated  steam  00  Ib./inJ.  SSI**  F.,  1  hr. 

4hr... 
3ihr.. 


Superheated  steam    0  Ib./in.s.  aai**  F..  6  hr. 

274*»  F.,  4  hr. 
101b./in.«.  274*»F..  4  hr. 


Kind  of  Wood. 

Soaked. 

Treated. 

Soaked. 

Tested. 

Air-dried. 
Treated. 
Air-dried 

1  Year. 

Tested. 

White  ash 

-23.4 

0 

Loblolly  pine 

-21.0 

0 

Red  oak 

-  7.0 

+16.3 

White  ash 

-12.5 

0 

Loblolly  pine 

-24.8 

0 

Red  oak 

+13.8 

-  4.4 

White  ash 

-10.3 

0 

Loblolly  pine 

-10.7 

0 

Red  oak 

-   1.5 

-  2.4 

White  ash 

-24.8 

4 

Loblolly  pine 

-27.3 

-  0 

Red  oak 

-44.5 

-40.1 

White  ash 

-44.7 

-27 

Loblolly  pine 

-36.6 

-42 

Red  oak 

-30.0 

-61.3 

White  ash 

-11.0 

0 

Loblolly  pine 

-18.0 

0 

Red  oak 

-40.8 

-60.0 

Soaked. 
Treated. 
Air-dried 
1  Year. 
Tested. 


0 

+  1.1 
0 


0 
-13.7 

0 
-24.0 
-3 


*  The  minus  sign  indicates  a  loss  in  strength. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt  *  states  that  a  high  degree  of  steaming  reduces  the 
strength  and  the  spike-holding  power  of  the  wood.  The  safe  Umiting  con- 
ditions for  steaming  depend  upon  the  quahty  of  the  wood,  the  thoroughness 
of  seasoning,  the  steam  pressing,  and  the  duration  of  steaming.  He 
states  that  loblolly  pine  should  not  be  steamed  at  pressin-es  above  30  lb. 
per  square  inch  for  more  than  foiu"  hours,  or  20  lb.  per  square  inch  for 
more  than  "ix  hours. 

♦  Circular  No.  39,  Forest  Service. 
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243.  The  Effect  of  Preservatives  on  Strength. — Experiments  made 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  *  show  that  creosote  oil  in  itself  is 
not  injurious  to  the  strength  of  timber,  but  excessive  heat  or  pressure  din-- 
ing  the  steaming  and  impregnation  processes  may  injure  strength  consid- 
erably. From  a  boiling  treatment  (see  Art.  220),  on  Douglas  fir  timbers, 
both  green  and  air-seasoned  stringers  lost  about  one-third  of  then*  normal 
strength.  Similar  results  were  gotten  on  green  Douglas  fir  stringers  which 
were  subjected  to  a  full-cell  process  with  a  preliminary  steaming  at  325*  F. 
In  a  number  of  tests  on  small  specimens  of  Douglas  fir,  longleaf  pine,  and 
shortleaf  pine,  the  results  showed  that  air-dry  material  was  less  affected 
by  treatment  than  green  wood.  Several  methods  of  creosoting  were  used, 
but  the  temperatiu-e  was  kept  below  200°  F.  and  the  pressiu-e  below  150 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  bending  strength,  stiffness,  crushing  strength,  and 
longitudinal  shear  resistance  of  specimens  of  air-dry  material  were  not 
materially  injured  by  treatment;  whereas  similar  green  speimens  were 
weakened,  in  some  cases  over  30  per  cent.  In  tension  across  the  grain 
both  air-dry  and  green  specimens  lost  heavily  in  strength  by  treatment; 
in  some  cases  over  half  of  the  normal  strength  was  thus  destroyed. 

Zinc  chloride  solutions  of  the  strengths  commonly  used  in  treating  do 
not  seriously  weaken  timber,  but  apparently  do  render  it  somewhat  more 
brittle  imder  impact. 

244.  Fire-kiUed  Douglas  Fir. — From  the  results  of  over  400  tests  on 
beams  of  structiu'al  size  and  several  hundred  tests  on  smaller  specimens,  t 
it  appears  that  fire-killed  Douglas  fir,  if  sound,  is  practically  as  strong  and 
just  as  stiff  as  material  gotten  from  growing  trees.  If  such  timber  has 
stood  for  several  years  after  the  fire,  it  is  likely  to  be  badly  eaten  by  beetles, 
borers,  and  fungi.  Consequently  careful  inspection  should  be  made 
to  detect  evidences  of  such  deterioration  before  using  fire-killed  Douglas 
fir. 

246.  Effect  of  Bleeding  on  Strength  of  Longleaf  Pine. — The  wood 
of  pine  trees  which  have  been  bled  for  turpentine  is  just  as  strong  as  that 
of  unbled  trees.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  results  of  over  1300 
teste  made  by  the  Forest  Service  {Cir.  No.  12)  on  air-dry  material.  Fur- 
thermore, these  teste  show  that  neither  the  shrinkage  nor  the  specific 
weight  are  affected  by  bleeding;  and  that  the  resin  loss,  confined  to  the 
sapwood,  is  insufiScient  to  affect  the  din-ability  of  the  wood.  Other  teste 
indicate  that  the  strength  of  longleaf  pine  is  independent  of  the  resin 
content. 

•  See  Circular  No.  39,  of  Forest  Service,  and  Bulletin  No.  286  of  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric. 

t  J.  B.  Knapp  in  Forest  Service  BuU.  No.  112. 
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STRENGTH  OF  NAILS  IN  WOOD 

346.  Hdding  Force  of  Nails. — One  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
of  wood  IB  the  facility  with  which  boards  may  be  attached  by  means  of  nails 
and  the  strength  of  such  attachments.  The  holding  force  of  nails  and 
epikes  in  different  woods  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance.  In 
Fig.  19,  the  starting  resistances  against  the  drawing  out  from  dry  oaJc 
wood  of  nails  having  different  styles  of  points,  are  shown  graphically. 
The  cut  nails  exhibit  a  much  greater 
holding  force  than  do  the  wire  nails, 
and  a  shghtly  sharpened  point  gives 
the  highest  resistance  for  each  species. 
This  figure  exhibits  the  holding  force 
of  different  nails,  per  square  inch  of 
embedded  surface,  when  driven  later- 
ally into  dry  oak  wood.  Evidently 
for  the  softer  woods  the  resistance  to 
drawing  is  very  much  lees,  and  so  is 
the  resistance  when  driven  endwise 
into  the  stick. 

247.  Holding  Force  <tf  Railroad 
Spikes. — In  Table  10  aie  given  results 
of  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois to  determine  the  holding  force  of 

I ordinary  spikes  and  screw   spikes   in 

various  woods.  The  common  spikes 
were  5}  and  6  in.  long  by  ^  to  j  in. 
square;  they  were  fairly  smooth.  The 
screw  spikes  varied  from  5  to  5J  in.  in 
length  and  had  a  diameter  at  root  of 
thread  of  ^  to  ||  in.  The  thread 
projected  J  to  ^  in.  and  the  pitch 
was  )  in.  Spike  holes  were  bored  f^ 
in.  in  diameter,  thereby  insuring  a 
tight  fit.  The  results  in  the  table  are 
corrected  for  a  uniform  depth  of  5  in.  Other  tests  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  depth  of  penetration  on  strength  indicated  that  these  factors 
were  directly  proportional.  Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  form  of  point 
on  resistance  to  withdrawal  showed  that  bluntrpointed  and  bevel-pointed 
spikes  were  slightly  superior  to  chisel-pointed  spikes.  Common  spikes 
when  redriven  had  about  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  resistance  of  newly 
driven  spikes. 

Not  only  is  the  holding  force  of  screw  spikes  much  greater  than  that 
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Fig.  10. — Relative  Adhesive  Strength 
of  Wire  and  Cut  NaUs  in  Oak 
Wood  aa  Affected  by  the  Shapes  c^ 
their  Pwnts.  [Enffr.  News,  Vol.  31, 
p.  24.) 
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TABLE   10.— RELATIVE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  SCREW  SPIKES  AND 

ORDINARY  SPIKES  IN  SEVERAL  TIMBERS 

{Btdl.  No.  6,  Engr.  Expt.  StA.,  University  of  Illinois) 


Kind  of 
Spike. 

Resistance  in  Pounds  for 

Relative  Resistances. 

Kind  of  Tie. 

J-in.  Pull. 

i-in.  Pull. 

Max. 
Resist. 

J-in.  Pull. 

J-in.  Pull. 

Max. 

Resist. 

Water  oak. 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  . . 

2870 

4888 

5,730 
9,180 

6,780 
12,190 

100 
170 

100 
160 

100 
179 

Black  oak 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  .  . 

2910 
4760 

5,890 
10,420 

7,230 
14,110 

100 
164 

100 
177 

100 
203 

Bed  oak 

Ordinary.. 
Screw.  .  .  . 

2950 
4900 

5,350 
10,400 

7,730 
13,560 

100 
166 

100 
194 

100 
176 

White  oak 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  .  . 

3510 
6250 

5,950 
11,900 

7,870 
12,630 

100 
178 

100 
200 

100 

188 

• 

AriL 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  . . 

3570 
5700 

5,200 
10,470 

7,730 
12,760 

100 
162 

100 
200 

100 

165 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  . . 

2600 
6450 

5,490 
13,140 

8,840 
16,230 

100 

248 

100 
221 

100 

238 

Fhn          -  - 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  .  . 

2380 
5120 

5,580 
10,090 

7,500 
13,690 

100 
215 

100 
181 

100 

183 

IVmlar 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  . . 

2830 
3880 

5,290 
6,210 

5,670 
7,490 

100 
137 

100 
117 

100 

*''i      -  -  ' 

132 

OKBtnat 

Ordinary. . 
Screw .... 

2850 
3690 

4,070 
6,340 

5,200 
8,700 

100 
129 

100 
155 

100 
167 

Sveet  Guni'. . .  • 

Ordinary. . 
Screw.  .  .  . 

3230 
5430 

4,120 
7,710 

5,300 

8,280 

100 
167 

100 
162 

100 
156 

LobloDjpiiie 

Ordinary.. 
Screw .... 

2920 
5750 

3,500 
9,050 

4,300 
10,620 

100 
197 

100 
258 

100 
247 

of  pbin  ^ikes,  but  their  resistance  to  lateral  thrust  is  also  considerably 
Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt  *  found  that  the  lateral  resistance  of  screw 
L2  to  2.4  times  the  resistance  of  plain  spikes  similarly  tested. 
X^i  fiopport  was  provided  for  the  head  of  the  spike  in  these  tests.  In 
tikiia'  treated  with  crude  oil  the  holding  force  of  plain  spikes  is  consider- 
ikir  itm  than  in  untreated  timber  or  in  timbers  treated  by  other  commer- 

♦  See  BuU,  No.  124,  Am.  Ry.  Engr.  Assn. 
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cial  processes.  For  sliortleaf  pine  treated  with  crude  oil,  Hatt  found  the 
holding  force  of  plain  spikes  to  be  only  45  per  cent,  and  of  screw  spikes 
73  per  cent,  of  the  values  obtained  for  the  re- 
spective spikes  driven  in  untreated  wood. 

248.  The  Shearing  Strength  of  Nailed  Joints. 
— A  considerable  number  of  experiments  at  Iowa 
State  College*  yielded  the  results  given  in  Table 
11.  The  joints  were  tested  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 
The  center -piece  (B)  in  the  joint  was  in  all  cases 
sufficiently  thick  so  that  the  nails  after  piercing 
the  outer  planks  would  not  pass  through  it.  An 
equal  number  of  nails  was  driven  from  each  side 
of  the  joint  and  the  ends  of  the  blocks  were  made 
plane  to  provide  a  square  bearing.  Although  the 
report  states  that  true  shear  was  obtained  with- 
out tension  or  bending  moment  due  to  eccentricity, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  any  test  of  this  character 
bending  of  the  nails  must  take  place  especially 
after  the  yield  point  of  the  joint  has  been  passed. 
1'he  amount  of  bending  and  its  influence  on  the 
strength  will  depend  lai^ely  upon  the  bearing  strength  of  the  wood, 

TABLE  11.— STRENGTH  OF  COMMON  WIRE  NAILS  IN  SINGLE  SHEAR 

{Bidl.  No.  2,  Vol.  4,  Iowa  State  College) 


Fio.  20.— Type  of  Joint 
Used  in  Shear  'i'esta  on, 
ConimoD  Wire  Nails. 


NilLB 

u».^. 

«i1 

.P??K. 

— 

%%'T.f 

.a  Test  En. 

PooNDa. 

NCUBM 

Penny. 

Nq  of 

Whit. 

PlDD. 

Yellow 
Pine. 

s^ 

Fir. 

O.L. 

8 

20 

2i 

lOi 

230 

204 

187 

478 

656 

10 

20 

3 

9 

235 

324 

237 

475 

608 

12 

S 

31 

9 

318 

625 

332 

360 

666 

16 

20 

3J 

8 

290 

494 

263 

456 

760 

20 

20 

4 

6 

372 

746 

386 

632 

902 

30 

20 

4i 

5 

540 

1221 

629 

832 

1392 

40 

20 

5 

4 

656 

1067 

555 

837 

1580 

60 

12 

5i 

3 

712 

1425 

663 

985 

1925 

60 

12 

6 

2 

826 

1783 

794 

2125 

The  following  conclusions  were  deduced  from  these  tests.     The  variar 

tion  from  the  mean  in  the  shearing  strength  for  single  nails  was  less  than 

38  per  cent  and  averaged  6  per  cent.     In  general  it  appeared  from  these 

tests  that  the  shearing  strength  per  nail  was  independent  of  the  number  of 

*  BttU.  Mo.  2,  by  M.  I.  Evinger,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Iowa  State  College. 
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in  the  joint  and  varied  directly  with  the  size  of  the  nail  and  the  depth 
metration.  Barbed  nails  in  8-  and  10-penny  sizes,  gave  40  per  cent 
ber  strength  to  yellow  pine  joists  than  smooth  wire  nails  of  like  size. 
\a  of  soft  non-resinous  woods  lost  from  6  to  16  per  cent  of  their  strength 
asoning,  but  hardwood  joints  showed  an  increased  strength  of  20  to  32 
cent  when  seasoned.  Joints  made  from  wood  having  a  loose  fiber 
;tiire  were  weaker  than  those  fashioned  from  dense  material. 

WORKING  STRESSES  AND   GRADING  RULES 

[49.  Working  Stresses. — It  is  probable  that  less  reason  and  more 
IS  work  has  been  used  in  stipulating  factors  of  safety  for  timber  than 
Einy  other  building  material.  Undoubtedly  the  lack  of  reliable  data 
mechanical  properties,  unsatisfactory  methods  of  inspecting  and 
ling,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  against  decay  have  been  the  main 
iderations  causing  the  use  of  high  factors  of  safety  for  timber.* 
^ood  has  also  been  considered  to  be  a  very  variable  material,  and  so 

when  compared  to  structural  steel.  Tests,  however,  show  that  is  it 
niform  as  concrete,  brick,  or  stone.  For  example,  consider  the  results 
q)erinients  on  32  species  of  wood  comprising  over  5000  tests  of  small 
pression  specimens  and  a  Uke  number  of  small  beams  which  were 
irted  in  Circular  No.  15,  of  the  Forest  Service.  They  show  that  per- 
age  of  crushing  strengths  within  25  per  cent  of  the  average  ranged 
I  65  to  100  per  cent  for  different  species  and  averaged  93  per  cent  for 
pecies.  In  cross-bending  from  58  to  95  per  cent  of  the  specimens  had 
igths  within  25  per  cent  of  the  species*  averages,  the  average  for  all 
ies  being  76  per  cent.  Further  results  of  bending  tests  by  the  Forest 
ice  t  '^  which  nine  species  and  575  structural  timbers  in  green  condi- 
were  experimented  upon,  show  that  only  3  to  13  per  cent  of  the  tim- 

of  any  one  species  fell  below  75  per  cent  of  the  average  strength. 
e  the  grading  rules  eliminate  material  which  is  unsatisfactory  through 

of  density  or  through  inherent  defects,  most  of  these  weak  timbers 
Id  be  discarded  by  proper  inspection.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  in 
r  of  the  data  now  acciunulated  it  appears  safe  to  use  higher  working 
jses  in  bendiog  and  in  end  compression  than  have  been  advocated 

erto. 

Pable  12  gives  suggested  working  imit  stresses  for  structural  timbers  in 

iings.     The  values  of  working  stresses  in  bending  are  based  on  a 

imum  factor  of  safety  of  approximately  If  for  long-time  loads  on  the 

test  timbers  which  would  be  passed  by  the  grading  rules,  or  a  factor 

bout  2J  for  average  timber  under  the  same  kind  of  loading.     Based  on  i 


*  See  standard  texts  on  Mechanics;  Merriman's,  Rankine's  and  others.  i 

t  Bulletin  No.  108,  Figs.  4  to  12.  , 
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testing  machine  determinations  of  moduli  of  rupture  for  smalli  clear  sticks 
of  green  wood  the  average  factor  of  safety  lies  between  6  and  6.  For 
highway  bridges  these  stress  values  should  be  diminished  one-sixth  and 
for  railway  bridges  and  trestles  one-third.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
using  these  stresses  that  they  apply  to  timbers  with  defects  limited  (see 
Grading  Rules),  and  that  a  dry  location  is  presupposed.  If  conditions 
siUTOunding  the  structure  favor  decay,  the  timber  should  be  treated  with 
preservatives;  or,  only  the  more  resistant  species  should  be  used  and  a 
minimmn  amount  of  sapwood  together  with  a  lower  working  stress  should 
be  specified. 

TABLE  12.— ALLOWABLE  WORKING  UNIT  STRESSES  FOR  STRUCTURAL 

TIMBERS  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION* 

Stresses  are  in  pounds  per  square  inch 

[Prepared  from  data  furnished  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.] 


Species. 


Oak 

Southern  yellow  pine  (dense). 
Southern  yellow  pine  (sound) 

Douglas  fir  (dense) 

Douglas  fir  (sound) 

Western  hemlock 

Eastern  hemlock 

Norway  pine 

Eastern  spruce 

Eastern  white  pine 

Tamarack 

Balsam  fir 


Bending. 


Stress  in 

Extreme 

Fiber. 


1400 

1600 

1300 

1600 

1300 

1300 

1000 

1100 

900 

900 

1200 

900 


Horizontal 
Shear 
Stress. 


125 

125 

105 

100 

90 

75 

70 

85 

70 

80 

95 

75 


Compression. 


Parallel  to 
Grain  on 

Short 
Columns. 


900 

1200 

1000 

1200 

1000 

900 

700 

800 

600 

700 

900 

700 


Perpendicu- 
lar to  Grain 


400 
350 
300 
350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 
260 
350 
150 


*  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  values  apply  only  to  timber  which  passes  the  grading  rules  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  defects. 

260.  Grading  Rules. — As  an  example  of  a  means  for  grading  structural 
timber  in  accordance  with  its  mechanical  properties  a  portion  of  the 
rules  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  for  Southern  yellow 
pine  have  been  inserted.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  discriminating 
longleaf  from  other  pines,  the  species  classification  has  been  abandoned 
and  limitations  on  density  and  defects  have  been  made  the  bases  of  classi- 
fying. 

Southern  YeUaw  Pine:  This  term  includes  the  species  of  yellow  pine  growing 
in  the  Southern  states  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  that  is,  the  pines  hitherto  known  as 
longleaf  pine  (Pinua  palustris)^  shortleaf  pine  {PiniLs  echinaia),  loblolly  pine  {Pinus 
UBda)f  Cuban  pine  (Pinus  ?ieterophyUa)j  and  pond  pine  (Pinus  serotina). 
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Under  this  heading,  two  classes  of  timber  are  designated:  (a)  dense  southern 
yellow  pine  and  (b)  sound  southern  yellow  pine.  It  is  understood  that  these  two  terms 
are  descriptive  of  quality  rather  than  of  botanical  species. 

(a)  Dense  southern  yellow  pine  shall  show  on  either  end  an  average  of  at  least 
ax  ftiiniiftl  rings  per  inch  and  at  least  one-third  summer  wood,  or  else  the  greater 
number  of  the  rings  shall  show  at  least  one-third  summer  wood,  all  as  measured  over 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inches  on  a  radial  line  from  the  pith.  Wide-ringed  material 
exduded  by  this  rule  will  be  acceptable,  provided  that  the  amount  of  summer  wood 
as  above  measured  shall  be  at  least  one-half. 

The  contrast  in  color  between  summer  wood  and  spring  wood  shall  be  sharp  and 
the  summer  wood  shall  be  dark  in  color,  except  in  pieces  having  considerably  above 
the  miniTniiin  requirement  for  summer  wood. 

(6)  Sound  southern  yellow  pine  shall  include  pieces  of  southern  pine  without  any 
ring  or  sunmier  wood  requirement.  (See  Sec  3,  p.  1,  Standard  Definitions  of  Terms 
Relating  to  Structural  Timber,  Serial  Designation:  D  9-15.) 

This  society  specifies  that  standard  dimension  for  bridge  timbers 
shall  be  within  }  in.  of  the  specified  size  when  rough,  and  within  J  in. 
when  dressed. 

The  following  extract  from  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  specifications  for  bridge 
timbers  gives  the  grading  rules  for  stringers.  These  rules  are  to  be  coupled 
with  the  above  density  requirement.  The  Specifications  (Serial  Desig- 
nation :  D  10-15)  also  include  requirements  for  caps,  sills,  posts,  longitu- 
dinal struts  and  girts,  and  longitudinal  X-braces,  sash  braces  and  sway 
braces. 

(a)  Dense  SotUhem  Yellow  Pine:  Dense  southern  yellow  pine  shall  show  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  heart  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  sides  any- 
where in  the  length  of  the  piece;  loose  knots,  or  knots  greater  than  1}  in.  in  diameter, 
will  not  be  permitted  at  points  within  4  in.  of  the  edges  of  the  piece. 

(b)  Sound  Southern  Yellow  Pine:  Sound  southern  yellow  pine  shall  be  square- 
edged,  except  it  may  have  1  in.  wane  on  one  comer.  Knots  shall  not  exceed  in  their 
largest  diameter  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face  of  the  stick  in  which  they  occur. 
Ring  shakes  extending  not  over  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the  piece  are  admissible. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  proposes  a  rule  which  is  similar  to 
the  above  excepting  that  it  sharply  limits  the  position  of  defects  in  beams. 
The  parts  of  the  proposed  rule  dealing  with  defects  may  be  applied  to  all 
species  of  structural  timber;  for  Douglas  fir  the  clauses  relating  to  con- 
trast between  spring  wood  and  summer  wood  should  be  omitted. 

RULES  PROPOSED  BY  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  FOR  GRADING 
STRUCTURAL  TIMBERS  OF  SOUTHERN   YELLOW  PINE  ♦ 

Grade  I 

.Requirements  for  quality,  number  of  rings,  and  proportion  of  summer  wood: 

1.  Shall  contain  only  sound  wood. 

2.  Wood  shall  have  a  density  indicated  by  the  following  characteristics: 

*  From  a  paper  "  Structural  Timber  in  the  United  States,"  by  H.  S.  Betts  and  W.  B.  Greeley, 
pNKnted  at  Int.  Engr.  Congress  at  San  FranciBco,  Cal.,  Oct.  1,  1916. 
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Shall  show  on  the  cross-section  an  average  of  not  less  than  one-third  summer  wood, 
measured  over  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inches  on  a  radial  line  from  the  pith.  Tim- 
ber with  an  average  of  less  than  six  annual  growth  rings  per  inch  shall  show  an  average 
of  not  less  than  one-half  summer  wood.  Contrast  in  color  between  summer  wood 
and  spring  wood  shall  be  sharp. 

In  cases  where  timbers  do  not  contain  the  pith,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  it 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  curvature  of  the  rings,  the  same  inspection  shall  be 
made  over  three  inches  of  an  approximately  radial  line  beginning  at  the  edge  nearest 
the  pith. 

3.  Restricdons  on  Knots  in  Beams. — Shall  not  have  in  Volume  I  (see  Fig.  21) 
sound  knots  with  a  diameter  greater  than  IJ  in.  or  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face 
on  which  they  appear,  or  knots  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter  which  are  insecurely 
attached  to  the  surrounding  wood.    Shall  not  have  in  Volume  II  sound  knots  with 
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VoU 
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TOP  VIEW 
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side  view 
Fig.  21. 


a  diameter  greater  than  3  in.  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  they  appear, 
or  insecurely  attached  knots  with  a  diameter  greater  than  IJ  or  one-foiulh  the  width 
of  the  face  on  which  they  appear. 

The  aggregate  diameter  of  all  knots  within  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  any 
face  shall  not  exceed  the  width  of  that  face. 

Note. — The  diameter  of  a  knot  on  the  narrow  or  horiiontal  face  of  a  beam  is  to  be  taken  as  its 
projection  on  a  line  perpendicuJar  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.  On  the  wide  or  vertical  face  the 
smallest  dimension  of  a  knot  is  to  be  taken  as  its  diameter.     See  Fig.  21. 

4.  Restrictions  on  Knots  in  Columns. — Sound  knots  whose  diameters  are  greater 
than  4  in.,  or  one-third  the  least  width  of  the  column,  or  knots  over  i  in.  in  diameter 
which  are  insecurely  attached  to  the  surrounding  wood  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Note. — The  diameter  of  a  knot  is  to  be  taken  as  its  projection  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  edge 
of  the  column.     See  Fig   21. 

5.  Restrictions  on  Shakes  a^d  Checks  in  Beams. — Ring-^shakes  shall  not  occupy, 
at  either  end  of  a  timber,  more  than  one-fourth  the  width  for  green  material,  nor  more 
than  one-third  the  width  for  seasoned  material. 

Any  combination  of  checks  and*  shakes  which  would  reduce  the  strength  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  allowable  ring-shakes  will  not  be  permitted.  Shakes  shall 
not  show  on  the  faces  of  either  green  or  seasoned  timber. 

Note. — The  importance  of  shakes  and  checks  in  the  middle  half  of  the  height  of  a  beam  is  dependent 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  horisontal  shearing  stress.  The  specification  given  is  for  beams  in  which 
the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  developed.  In  beams  whose  length  is  more  than  15  times  their  height 
the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  not  usually  developed  and  as  the  ratio  of  length  to  height  inoreasei^ 
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>.  Restrictions  on  Cross-Grain  in  Beams.— Shall  not  have  diagonal  grain  with 
:  greater  than  I  in  20  within  the  middle  lialf  of  the  tengtli  of  the  beam. 

Grade  II 

jrad?  II  includea  material  rejected  from  Grade  I  on  account  of  either  (A)  having 
density  than  required  for  Grade  I  or  (fl)  having  more  serioua  defects  thun  allowed 

A)  Material  rejected  from  Grade  I  because  of  deficient  density  vrill  be  aeceptwl 
Srsde  II,  provided  it  conforms  to  all  the  requirements  of  Cirade  1,  except  that  in 
igrapb  2  the  reqiurementa  for  one-third  summer  wood  in  material  having  6  rings 

over  per  inch,  abail  be  changed  to  one-foHTlh;   and  that  the  requirements  for  on«- 

aummer  wood  in  material  having  less  than  6  rings  per  inch,  shall  be  changed  ia 
third. 

[B)  Material  rejected  from  Grade  I  for  liaving  excess  of  serious  detects  will  be 
^pted  in  Grade  II,  provided  it  conforms  to  paragraph  2  of  Grade  I,  and  has  defects 
led  as  follows: 

r,  Rtftrictions  on  Knots  in  Beams — iShaQ  not  have  in  Volume  I  sound  knots 
I  a  diameter  greater  than  3  in.  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  they 
ear;  or  knots  which  are  insecurely  attached  to  the  eurroundmg  wood,  whose  diam- 

exoeeds  11  in.,  or  one-half  the  width  of  Ihe  face  ou  which  thev  appear. 
Shall  not  have  in  Volume  11  knots  which  are  insecurely  attached  whose  diameter 
«ds  3  in.,  or  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  on  which  thei  appear, 
riie  a^regal^  diameter  of  all  knots  wilhin  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  any 

shall  not  exceed  two  times  the  widtli  i>r  thai  fun. 


—For  I 


Ibnd  of  I 


;>.  ResHictions  on  Coots  in  Columns.— .Sciuiid  knot*  wlio>«>  diHm^'crti  are  tcrcater 
)  6  inches  or  one-half  the  least  wiilth  of  tiie  uulumii,  or  knnla  which  a>re  inMViurely 
^jied  to  the  surrounding  wood  and  whnw  diamrlon  are  greater  tluui  3  in.  or 
■toartb  the  least  width  of  the  column  aliall  not  btt  pmoillod. 

!„„, — For  netbod  of  mruortiii  dimwcwn  at  ka« 

).  Restrictions  on  Shakes  and  Checks  ta . 
itber  end  of  a  tiiut>er  more  than  onA-UiM 
I  one-half  the  width  for  iHCitHoncd  aiaUitUi.. 
Iity  combination  of  checks  anil  aluiki^  i^< 
ter  extent  than  the  nUowable  titi|{4lutha»  • 

Grading  rules  for  the  hurdwiK^ 
nber  Jridnslry,  hy  thft  V.  S.  Vu\ 


CHAPTER  VII 
BUILDING  STONE* 

261.  Uses  and  Production. — We  shall  include  under  the  head  of  build- 
ing stone  those  stones  which  are  used  for  ornamentation  or  for  any  form 
of  masonry  construction,  as  in  foundations,  retaining  walls,  buildings, 
bridges,  pavements.  In  some  of  these  constructions  stone  has  been 
employed  as  a  building  material  since  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty.  The 
tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  excavated  ruins  of  ancient  Troy, 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  structures,  and  the  many  old  monuments 
of  stone  scattered  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  all  bear  witness  to  the  use  which  the  ancients  made  of  this  material. 
The  conditions  which  govern  in  the  selection  of  stone  for  structural  pur- 
poses are  cost,  fashion,  ornamental  value,  and  durability;  although  the. 
latter  property,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  frequently  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded. Cost  is  largely  influenced  by  transportation  charges,  difficulties 
in  quarrying  and  cutting,  the  ornamental  features,  and  the  durability  of 
the  stone.  Color  and  arrangement,  and  shape  of  mineral  constituents 
greatly  influence  fashion  and  ornamental  value.  Resistance  to  fire  and 
power  to  withstand  weather  conditions — factors  which  are  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  rock — are  the  most  important 
determinators  of  durability. 

Suitable  stone  for  structural  purposes  is  widely  distributed  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Granite  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Canada, 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Norway;  within  the  United  States  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Maine,  California,  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina, 
lead  in  production.  Limestone  and  marble  are  found  abroad  in  Canada, 
Italy,  England,  Algeria,'  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  Austria;  the 
following  states  lead  in  producing  limestone:  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  while  Vermont,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  New  York  provide  most  of  the  domestic  marble.  Sandstone 
is  obtainable  in  Canada  and  Scotland;  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington  and  Massachusetts  lead  the  states  in  production.  Trap 
rock  is  produced  principally  in  California,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Washington  and  Massachusetts.    Slate  is  found  abroad  in 

*  References  freely  consulted  in  preparing  this  chapter  are  Memll's  Stone  for  BuUd- 
ing  and  Decoraiion^  Ries'  Building  Stones  and  Clay  Prodiuis,  EckeFs  Building  Stonea 
and  ClaySy  Ries'  and  Watson's  Engineering  Geology. 
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Canada,  England  and  France:  within  the  United  States  the  principal 
sources  are  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  New  York  and  Maryland. 

In  1914,  the  value  of  building  stone  (exclusive  of  slate),  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  $77,412,292.  Of  this  amount  the  Umestone  pro- 
duction totaled  approximately  44  per  cent,  the  granite  26  per  cent,  marble 
10  per  cent,  trap  rock  10  per  cent,  and  sandstone  10  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  stone  sold  for  various  purposes  was  as  follows:  39  per  cent,  princi- 
pally limestone  and  trap  rock,  was  marketed  as  crushed  stone;  23  per  cent 
was  sold  as  rough  or  dressed  building  stone;  9.1  per  cent,  granite  and 
marble,  was  sold  for  monimients;  4.9  per  cent,  chiefly  granite  and  sand- 
stone, was  the  value  of  the  material  sold  for  paving;  4.8  per  cent  was  sold 
for  ripHrap;  2.4  per  cent,  largely  sandstone  and  granite,  was  sold  for  curb- 
ing. Nearly  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  Umestone  included  in  the  above 
amount  was  sold  as  flux.  The  production  of  slate  in  1915  for  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  $4,958,915. 

262.  The  Mineral  Constituents  of  Rocks. — Inasmuch  as  rocks  are 
aggregations  of  minerals,  their  properties  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  these  constituents.  Valuable  aid  in  determining  minerals 
'  is  aflforded  by  the  blowpipe  and  by  the  reactions  of  the  minerals  with  acids. 
For  identifying  minerals,  for  ascertaining  their  condition,  and  for  observ- 
ing the  structural  arrangement  in  a  rock,  the  examination  of  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope  by  an  expert  petrographer  is  often  of  great  value. 
Chemical  analyses  of  rocks  are  of  little  importance  except  in  corroborating 
microscopic  observations.  The  rapid  determination  of  mineral  constitu- 
tion is  ordinarily  made,  however,  through  recognition  of  certain  physical 
properties.  The  more  important  of  these  properties  are  hardness,  cleavage, 
streak,  color,  luster,  specific  gravity  and  shape  of  crystals. 

Hardness  is  probably  of  most  importance  for  rapid  determinations  of 
minerals.  It  is  measured  by  scratching  the  mineral  with  a  series  of  sub- 
stances of  known  variation  in  hardness,  the  following  scale  of  Mohs  being 
generally  used: 

1.  Talc,  easily  scratches  with  the  thumb-nail. 

2.  Gypsiun,  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

3.  Calcite,  not  scratched  by  thumb-nail,  but  easily  cut  by  knife. 

4.  Fluorite  can  be  cut  by  knife  with  greater  difiiculty  than  calcite. 

5.  Apatite  can  be  cut  only  wita  difiiculty  by  knife. 

6.  Orthoclase  can  be  cut  by  knife  with  great  difiiculty  on  thin  edges. 

7.  Quartz,  not  scratched  by  steel,  scratches  glass. 

8.  Topaz. 

9.  Sapphire. 
10.  Diamond. 

If,  for  example,  a  given  substance  is  scratched  by  calcite  and  not  by 
gj'psum  its  hardness  is  between  2  and  3. 
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Cleavage  is  the  measure  of  the  ease  and  distinctness  with  which  a  min- 
eral may  be  separated  on  planes  parallel  to  the  crystal  faces.  All  min- 
erals do  not  exhibit  cleavage  and  only  a  few  possess  well-marked  cleavage. 
Easy,  distinct,  indistinct,  perfect,  and  imperfect,  are  words  often  used  to 
characterize  cleavage. 

Streak  is  the  color  of  the  mineral  when  in  form  of  a  powder.  It  is 
generally  determined  by  rubbing  the  mineral  on  a  bit  of  unglazed  porce- 
lain, called  a  streak  stone.  Since  the  streak  of  a  mineral  is  constant  in 
color,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  in  distinguishing  the  hematites  and 
the  sulphides  of  metallic  minerals,  which  vary  considerably  in  color  of  mass. 

Color  is  a  valuable  characteristic  of  the  metals  but  is  less  a  reliable 
index  of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  especially  if  they  are  contaminated  by 
coloring  agents. 

Luster  is  the  surface  appearance  of  a  mineral  under  reflected  light.  It 
is  frequently  described  by  the  following  terms:  Vitreous  (glassy);  greasy, 
pearly,  resinous,  dull,  silky  and  metallic. 

Crystal  form  is  of  importance  when  a  mineral  has  had  opportunity  to 
develop  its  natural  shape.  This  is  not  the  normal  condition  in  rock  struc- 
ture. Nevertheless  the  form  is  often  of  much  importance  in  microscopic 
examinations. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  most  common  mineral  constituents 
of  building  stones  together  with  their  chemical  constitution  and  more 
important  physical  properties.* 

Quart/ J  silicon  dioxide,  is  a  most  valuable  constituent  of  many  rocks.  Hardness  = 
7;  sp.  gr.  =2.66.  No  cleavage.  It  is  a  colorless,  white  to  gray  sometimes  brown  to 
black  mineral  with  a  white  streak  and  vitreous  luster.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
only  and  weathers  well.     Flint  is  a  non-crystalline  form  of  silica. 

Feldspars  are  a  group  of  silicates  of  alumina  with  potash  (orthodase)  or  with  soda  or 
lime  (jdagioclase).  Hardness  =  6;  sp.  gr.  2.62  to  2.75.  Cleavage  is  good  on  two  mutu- 
ally perpendicular  planes.  The  streak  is  white  and  the  luster  vitreous  to  pearly. 
Orthoclase  varies  in  color  from  deep  pink  to  whitish  pink,  plagioclase  from  gray  to  white. 
Feldspars  are  less  durable  than  quartz. 

Micas  are  silicates  of  alumina  with  hydrogen  and  potash  (muscovite)  or  with  iron, 
magnesia  and  hydrogen  (biotite).  Hardness  =  2  to  3;  sp.  gr.  =2.7  to  3.2.  Micaa  may 
be  spHt  along  one  plane  into  very  thin  tough  plates.  Their  luster  is  vitreous  to  pearly 
and  their  streak  is  colorless  or  gray.  In  color,  muscovite  is  colorless  or  gray  to  brown; 
and  biotite  is  brown  to  black.     Micas,  especially  biotite,  do  not  weather  well. 

Amphibole  commonly  occurs  as  homblendey  a  complex  siHcate  of  iron,  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  alumina,  or  sometimes  as  tremolite,  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hard* 
ness  =  5  to  6;  sp.  gr.  =2.9  to  3.6.  Cleavage  is  perfect  on  two  planes  124°  apart  but 
the  mineral  does  not  separate  into  flakes  Uke  mica.  Luster  is  vitreous  and  streak 
uncolored,  grayish  or  brownish.  Hornblende  is  dark  green  to  black,  tremolite  is  white  • 
to  gray.     Hornblende  weathers  fairly  well,  tremolite  poorly. 

Pyroxene  is  chiefly  found  as  augii€j  a  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  magnesia  and  iron. 

*  For  further  information  see  Engineering  Geology  by  Ries  and  Watson  or  Optical 
Mineralogy  by  N.  H.  and  A.  N.  Winchell. 
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Hardness  =  5  to  6;  sp  gr.  =3.2  to  3  6.  Cleavage  is  good  on  two  planes  93°  apart. 
Color  is  green  to  black     Resembles  hornblende  and  weathers  fairly  well. 

Olivine,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  is  a  round-grained,  greenish  mineral  having 
a  hardness  of  6  to  7.  Its  cleavage  is  indistinct,  luster  vitreous,  and  streak  uncolored. 
It  weathers  poorly. 

Chlariles  are  a  group  of  aluminum  silicates  containing  iron  and  magnesia.  They 
are  of  greenish  color  and  have  cleavage  properties  hke  mica,  but  less  elastic  leaves. 
Hardness  — 2  to  2.5.     Streak  is  white  to  green. 

Garnets  are  commonly  silicates  of  iron  and  alumina;  less  often  the  silicates  may 
contain  lime  or  magnesia.  Hardness  =  6.5  to  7.5.  Cleavage  is  poor,  streak  white, 
color  red,  and  luster  vitreous.     They  render  stone  difficult  to  dress  and  polish. 

Serpentine  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  having  a  greenish  color  and  soapy 
fed.  Hardness  is  usually  about  4.  The  streak  is  white  and  luster  greasy.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  hydrochloric  acid  and  has  poor  resistance  to  weather. 

TaUy  another  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  has  a  hardness  of  1.  Splits  into  thin, 
brittle  plates.    Color  is  white  to  green,  luster  pearly.    Soapstone  is  a  massive  form  of  talc. 

Calcite,  calcium  carbonate,  effervesces  in  dilute  cold  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  color 
is  quite  variable,  white  when  pure.  Hardness  =  3.  Sp.  gr.  =2.72.  Cleavage  is  per- 
fect in  three  directions.  Slowly  dissolved  by  waters  containing  traces  of  acids;  not 
Y&ry  durable. 

Dolomite,  calcium-magnesium  carbonate,  resembles  calcite.  Hardness =3.5  to  4. 
Sp.  gr.  =2.85.  Its  color  is  often  pink  and  white.  Effervesces  in  hot  dilute  acid  but 
not  in  cold.     Less  soluble  than  calcite  but  not  very  durable. 

Gypsum,  hydrous  calcium  sulphate,  is  a  colorless  or  white  mineral.  Its  hardness 
is  2;  sp.  gr.  2.32,  cleavage  perfect  in  one  plane,  streak  white.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  slightly  so  in  water. 

Limonite,  a  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  has  no  cleavage.  Its  streak  is  yellowish 
brown.  Hardness  =  5  to  5.5.  Sp.  gr.  =3.6  to  4.  Color  varies  from  yellow  to  dark 
brown.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Magnetite,  a  combination  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  of  iron,  is  a  black,  strongly 
magnetic  mineral.  Hardness  =  5  5  to  6.5;  sp.  gr.  =5.16  to  5.18.  Cleavage  is  indis- 
tinct, luster  metallic,  and  streak  black.  Slowly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Rusts 
on  weathering. 

Pyrite,  iron  disulphide,  is  a  very  common  impurity  in  rocks.  Color  is  brassy 
yellow,  streak  green  to  black,  luster  metallic.  It  has  no  cleavage.  Hardness  =6  to 
6.5;  sp.  gr.  =4.95  to  5.1.     Oxidizes  readily  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

IMPORTANT  STONES  FOR  STRUCTURAL  PURPOSES 

263.  Classes  of  Rocks. — In  accordance  with  geological  origin,  rocks 
may  be  classified  as  igneous,  formed  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  coohng  of 
molten  material  from  inside  of  the  earth;  sedimentary,  consolidated  from 
particles  of  decayed  rocks  which  have  been  deposited  from  streams  of 
water;  and  metamorphic,  either  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
undergone  structural  change  due  to  pressure  or  heat.  For  structural 
purposes  granite,  gneiss,  trap  rock,  limestoie  marble,  sandstone,  quartzite 
and  slate  are  the  most  important  rocks.  Of  these,  granite  and  trap  rock 
are  igneous,  limestone  and  sandstone  are  sedimentary,  and  gneiss,  marble, 
quartzite,  and  slate  are  metamorphic  rocks. 
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254.  Granites  are  hard  crystalline  rocks  of  igneous  origin  which 
have  cooled  before  coming  to  the  earth's  surface.  True  granites  consist 
chiefly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  and  quartz  plus  small  amounts  of  mica  or 
hornblende.  In  commerce,  and  among  quarrymen  and  engineers,  the 
term  granite  has  a  broader  meaning;  it  includes  practically  all  of  the 
crystalline  igneous  rocks  such  as  the  syenites,  which  consist  of  feldspar 
plus  mica  or  hornblende;  the  diorites,  which  are  mainly  hornblende  plus 
plagioclase  feldspar;  the  coarse-grained  gabbros,  which  are  chiefly  pyroxene 
plus  feldspar;  pyroxenites,  which  are  composed  essentially  of  pyioxene; 
and  peridotites,  which  commonly  consist  of  olivine  plus  pyroxene  or  horn- 
blende. Although  the  large  majority  of  American  stone  sold  for  granite  is 
correctly  named  from  the  geological  standpoint,  we  shall  use  the  term  as 
applied  commercially  herein.  For  most  granites  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion will  fall  within  the  following  limits:  Silica,  65  to  75;  alumina,  12  to  18; 
potash,  3  to  6;  soda,  2  to  5;  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron 
less  than  2  per  cent  each. 

The  uses  to  which  granite  may  be  put  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  crystal  grains,  the  uniformity  of  the  structure,  the  color,  and 
durability.  Only  thoge  fine-grained  granites,  in  which  the  crystals  are  a 
fifth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  are  suitable  for  work  which  is  to  be 
polished  or  carved.  The  medium-grained  stone  may  be  used  in  building 
construction  but  the  very  coarse-grained  rocks  are,  in  most  cases,  only  fit 
for  crushed  stone.  Microphotographs  of  thin  sections  of  granites  are 
shown  in  Figs,  la  and  16. 

The  uniformity  of  the  structure  of  granite  is  often  broken  in  several 
ways.    Rift  is  an  obscure  plane,  often  nearly  horizontal,  along  which  the 
rock  can  be  most  easily  split;  grain  is  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rift 
along  which  the  rock  splits,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  along  the  rift; 
and  head  or  cut-off  is  the  plane  upon  which  the  stone  does  not  split.     It 
likely  that  both  rift  and  grain  were  caused  by  strains  set  up  in  cooling  from 
the  molten  state.    Joints  are  fractures,   produced  by  internal  cooli 
strains  or  temperature  changes,  which  separate  the  rock  into  sheets  or  be 
running  parallel  to  the  surface.     The  above-mentioned  structural  imper- 
fections  generally   render    the    stone    easier    to    quarry;    although,    in 
some  cases,   where  the  layers  are  very  thin  or  the  joints  are  badly  "^ 
disintegrated,  they  are  detrimental  to  its  use.     Segregations  of  minerals, 
which   cause   spots   or   knots,  and   inclusions   of   rock   fragments,  are, 
however,  defects  which  may  render  the  rock  worthless  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  valuable  granites  are  gray  or  red,  although  green,  black 
and  yellow  stones  are  in  use.  The  color  of  the  Ughter  stones  is  largely 
determined  by  feldspar,  whereas  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  olivine  and 
chlorite  color  the  darker  rocks.    Since  biotite,  olivine  and  chlorite  weather 
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poorly,  rocks  containing  them  are  less  durable  than  the  light-colored  rocks, 
which  are  likely  to  be  free  from  them. 

266.  Gneiss. — ^A  granite  which  has  become  laminated  through  meta- 
morphism  is  called  a  gneiss.  Evidently  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
gneiss  as  there  are  granites.  Many  of  the  gneisses  of  the  Eastern  states 
are  very  hard  and  durable;  they  are  much  used  in  construction  but  rarely 
for  ornamentation.  Gneiss  in  which  the  foliation  is  very  fine  is  called  a 
schist,  Fig.  Ic. 

266.  Trap  Rock. — Originally  trap  rock  was  the  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain igneous  rocks  which  occurred  in  massive  layers,  or  in  colimins  that 
presented  a  stepped  appearance.  At  the  present  time  trap  rock  includes 
the  heavy  dense  igneous  rocks  which  are  of  dark  color  and  which,  due  to 
rapid  cooling,  are  very  fine-grained.  Basalt,  diabase,  the  fine-grained 
gabbros,  and  occasionally  fine-grained  diorites,  are  the  main  types  of  rocks 
so  classified. 

Basalt  is  a  black,  imperfectly  crystallized  rock  which  consists  mainly 
of  augite  and  plagioclase  feldspar.  It  is  found  quite  commonly  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Northwestern  states.  Diabase  (Fig.  Id),  is  quite  similar 
to  basalt  in  mineral  composition,  but  is  more  perfectly  crystallized.  In 
color  it  varies  from  green  to  a  grayish  black,  the  green  diabases  being  col- 
ored by  olivine  or  chlorite.  Sheets  and  dikes  of  diabase  associated  with 
red  or  brown  sandstone  are  widely  found  in  the  states  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  chief  difference  between  gabbro  and  diabase  lies  in  the  kind 
of  pyroxene,  gabbro  containing  a  foliated  form.  Gabbro  is  found  in 
Maryland  and  in  Minnesota.  Diorite  is  a  dark  gray  or  greenish  rock  con- 
sisting of  plagioclase  feldspar  and  hornblende  sometimes  with  a  small 
amount  of  biotite.     It  is  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Owing  to  their  somber  colors,  toughness,  and  the  diflSculty  experienced 
in  quarrying  and  cutting  trap  rocks,  little  use  has  been  made  of  them  for 
building  construction.  When  crushed  they  make  good  road  metal  and 
aggregate  for  concrete.  In  California  trap  rock  is  also  considerably  used 
for  paving  blocks. 

267.  Limestone. — It  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  the  limestone 
deposits  of  the  United  States  were  formed  from  the  remains  of  corals, 
molluscs  and  other  calcareous  organisms  when  the  ocean  covered  these 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Limestone  is  the  trade  name  for  all 
stratified  rocks,  which  consist  principally  of  calcite  or  a  combination  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates.  Limestones  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  say  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  magnesian  carbonate  are 
called  magnesian  limestones;  those  which  contain  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  the  two  carbonates  are  dolomites;  and  those  which  consist 
principally  of  magnesian  carbonate  are  termed  magnesites. 

In  the  majority  of  limestones  the  content  of  lime  plus  magnesian  car- 
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bonates  will  run  over  75  per  cent.  When  the  silica  content  is  high  the 
stone  grades  into  a  sandstone;  if  the  clay  content  runs  high,  it  approaches 
shale.  Many  limestones  are  contaminated  with  some  or  all  of  the  following 
oompounds:  Clay,  flint,  sand,  iron  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  iron  sulphide, 
gypsum,  and  alkali  carbonates.  Of  these  impurities,  quartz  veins,  flint 
seams  and  pyrite  inclusions  are  objectionable  if  the  rock  is  subjected  to 
the  weather. 

Generally  the  grain  of  limestone  is  so  fine  that  individual  crystals  are 
not  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye  (see  Fig.  le).  In  color,  limestones 
vary  from  white  to  black,  although  the  gray  and  blue  rocks  are  the  most 
abundant.  Iron  compounds  are  responsible  for  the  pink,  red  and  yellow 
varieties,  while  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  material  is  commonly  the 
cause  of  the  blue,  gray  or  black  color. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  already  mentioned  several  other  classes  of 
limestone  are  sometimes  used  for  building  construction.  Among  these 
are  the  famous  oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  (Bedford  stone),  which  is  com- 
posed of  minute  round  grains  cemented  together;  the  fossiliferous  Ume- 
stones  of  Ohio;  the  coquina  of  Florida,  a  soft  limestone  which  consists  of 
a  cemented  aggregation  of  more  or  less  broken  shells;  and  the  travertine 
of  Italy,  the  calcareous  constituents  of  which  were  deposited  by  running 
streams  or.  springs  of  hot  water.  Italian  travertine  was  used  for  the 
interior  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New  York  City  and  the  old 
Coliseum  at  Rome. 

268.  Marble. — When  a  limestone  or  dolomite  has  become  crjrstaUized 
through  the  combined  influence  of  great  heat  and  pressure  it  is  called  a 
marble.  Commercially,  however,  the  term  marble  is  often  appUed  to  any 
limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish;  for  example,  the  non- 
crystalline fossiliferous  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Besides  calcite  and  dolo- 
mite, marbles  often  contain  impurities,  such  as  mica,  pyrite,  iron  oxide, 
quartz,  tremolite  and  carbon.  With  the  possible  exception  of  carbon, 
any  of  these  impurities  in  segregated  form  is  likely  to  cause  the  stone  to 
weather  non-uniformly;  mica  and  pyrite  are  especially  bad  in  this  regard. 

Most  of  the  more  desirable  marl)les  are  finely  crystalline  rocks  (Fig.  1/), 
of  white  or  gray  color.  Many  of  the  marbles  of  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  of  this  type.  However,  both  in  tex- 
ture and  color,  marble  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  In  some  stones 
crjrstals  \  in.  in  diameter  are  in  evidence;  while  in  the  ornamental  but  non- 
weathering  brecciated  marbles  the  stone  body  is  made  up  of  small  par- 
ticles of  crushed  rock  cemented  by  mineral  matter.  The  colors  of  marbles 
range  from  beautiful  shades  of  pink,  yellow  and  red  to  blue,  brown  and 
black.  Iron  compounds  are  generally  responsil)le  for  the  yellow  and  red 
shades,  while  carbonaceous  material  produces  the  gray,  blue  and  black 
hues. 
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Onyx  marble  is  another  type  of  ornamental  stone  which  is  of  some 
importance  commercially.  These  translucent  rocks  consist  of  colored 
bands  of  nearly  pure  calcium  carbonate  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  colored  calcareous  sediments  from  springs  and 
streams  of  cold  water.  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  pro- 
duce small  quantities  of  onyx  marbles.* 

269.  Sandstone. — For  the  most  part,  sandstones  consist  of  quartz 
grains  cemented  together  by  silica,  clay,  iron  oxide,  or  lime  carbonate. 
Feldspar,  mica  and  pyrites  are  common  accessory  minerals.  Sandstones 
are  of  sedimentary  origin  and  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  of 
sand  and  gravel  beds  which  either  contained  the  cementing  substance  or 
were  impregnated  with  it  during  the  process  of  solidification. 

Inasmuch  as  the  color,  hardness,  strength  and  durability  of  sand- 
stone are  due  largely  to  the  binding  agency,  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  cement  is  of  great  importance  in  judging  of  the  value 
of  this  stone.  SiUca  forms  the  most  enduring  binder,  but  it  is  likely  to 
render  the  stone  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  Clay  in  combination  with 
silica  often  makes  a  good  binder;  when  segregated  in  seams  it  forms  planes 
of  weakness.  Also  since  a  clay  cement  greedily  absorbs  water,  it  probably 
weakens  the  resistance  of  the  stone  to  freezing.  Iron  oxide  is  the  main 
coloring  agent  and  provides  good  bond.  Probably  the  poorest  cement  is 
lime  carbonate  which,  although  strong,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  rain  water, 
and  consequently  weathers  poorly. 

Sandstones  with  a  lime  carbonate  cement  are  termed  calcareous; 
those  containing  an  iron  oxide  binder  are  called  ferruginous;  and  those 
having  a  clay  cement  are  sometimes  called  argillaceous  sandstones.  Quartz^ 
lie  is  a  hard,  metamorphic  sandstone  containing  a  silicious  cement. 

The  textures  of  sandstones  vary  greatly.  In  most  of  the  ornamental 
varieties  the  grains  are  less  than  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  size,  whereas  some 
of  the  stones  used  for  rough  work  contain  stone  particles  several  inches  in 
diameter.  Figs.  Ig  and  Ih  show  fine  and  medium-grained  sandstones. 
Sandstones  containing  rounded  pebbles  are  called  conglomerates;  those 
having  inclusions  of  angular  stone  are  breccias. 

The  yellow,  red  and  brown  sandstones  are  generally  colored  by  the 
oxides  of  iron;  bluish  and  greenish  shades  are  often  caused  by  pyrite  or 
iron  carbonate;  clay  is  likely  to  make  the  stone  gray. 

The  following  varieties  of  sandstone  are  of  chief  importance  in  building 
construction  in  the  United  States:  Brownstone,  a  sandstone  of  granitic 
origin  containing  more  or  less  feldspar  and  mica  which  is  found  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States;  Medina 
red  sandstone  of  New  York;  Potsdam  sandstone,  a  hard,  red  to  brown 
rock  quarried  extensively  in  New  York  and  to  some  extent  in  Northern 
*  True  onyx  is  a  translucent  silicious  rock  of  wavy  banded  structure. 
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Wisconsin;  and  Berea  sandstone,  a  finely  crystalline  stone  of  unifonn  tex- 
ture and  light  yellow-gray  color  found  in  Ohio.  Bluestone,  a  thinly 
bedded  argillaceous  sandstone  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
makes  hard,  tough  flagstone.  Gray  Medina  sandstone  from  New  York, 
the  Kettle  River  sandstone  from  Minnesota  and  the  Ablemans  sandstone 
from  Wisconsin  are  used  for  paving  blocks. 

S60.  Slate. — ^When  a  clayey  shale  has  been  consolidated  by  great 
pressure  to  form  a  rock  which  may  be  cleaved  into  thin  sheets,  the  name 
date  is  applied.  A  few  slates,  also,  have  originated  from  the  metamor- 
phism  of  igneous  rocks.  From  the  compilation  of  a  large  number  of  analy- 
ses by  Eckel  *  it  appears  that  most  slates  contain  from  55  to  70  per  cent  of 
silica,  9  to  25  per  cent  of  alumina,  with  small  percentages  of  iron  oxide,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  the  alkalies.  The  presence  of  iron  sulphide  is  undesirable, 
sinee  in  weathering  it  is  Ukely  to  produce  rust  discolorations  on  the  surface 
of  the  slate.  Slates  exhibit  a  wide  range  in  color  from  green  to  black.  The 
green  varieties  commonly  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 
Most  of  the  non-fading  slates  are  gray  or  black  in  color. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  slate  produced  in  this  country  is  made  into 
roofing  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  is  used  for  mill  stock,  black- 
boards, and  school  slates. 
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261.  The  Weathering  of  Structural  Stone. — This  term  includes  the 
resistance  of  stones,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  all  the  disintegrating 
actions  of  heat  and  cold,  water,  frost,  and  chemical  action,  which  combine 
in  this  climate  to  effect  the  rapid  decomposition  and  destruction  of  most 
of  the  rocks,  and  of  many  of  those  which  have  been  selected  for  building 
purposes.  A  stone  building  or  monument  should  remain  in  good  preser- 
vation for  hundreds  of  years,  but  more  commonly  they  begin  to  scale  and 
crumble  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  old.  The  life  of  a  rock  may  be 
many  thousands  of  years  in  Egypt,  or  Italy,  or  Greece,  when  it  would  not 
last  as  many  scores  of  years  in  the  United  States. 

In  quarrying  and  cutting  the  stone  certain  conditions  arise  which  affect 
its  weathering  properties.  Stone  from  the  top  ledges  of  limestone,  granite 
and  slate  and  from  the  exposed  faces  of  the  rock  bed  is  likely  to  be  less 
hard  and  durable  than  material  unexposed  to  ground  water  and  the 
weather.  The  method  of  blasting  and  cutting  also  influences  the  strength 
of  the  stone  and  its  resistance  to  freezing  and  temperature  changes.  Small 
charges  of  powder  uniformly  distributed  have  a  lesser  weakening  effect 
than  large  concentrations  of  explosives.  Repeated  hammering  in  cutting 
is  also  likely  to  injure  the  stone.    Some  claim  saw-cut  stone  is  more  dur- 

*  Building  Stones  and  Clays,  p.  97. 
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able  than  that  finished  by  the  hammer.  Doubtless  polished  stone  is  more 
enduring  than  rough  surfaced  work,  since  the  rain  slides  ofiF  the  former 
more  easily.  Quanying  of  highly  absorbent  stone,  like  the  more  por- 
ous sandstones,  in  freezing  weather  is  bad  practice,  since  the  rock  is  full 
of  quarry  water  and  is  likely  to  be  split  by  freezing  action.  Althou^ 
most  stones  work  more  readily  when  freshly  cut  and  full  of  quarry  water, 
yet  it  is  imwise  to  lay  stone  in  a  wall  immediately  after  quarrying.  Such 
procedure  hinders  evaporation  of  the  water  and  thereby  lessens  the 
strength  of  the  stone.*  In  laying  stratified  rock,  like  argillaceous  sand- 
stones, brownstones  or  gneisses,  the  natural  beds  should  be  placed  hori- 
zontal in  order  to  secure  maximum  weathering  resistance. 

Probably  the  most  important  disintegrating  agent  in  the  case  of  rela- 
tively impervious  rocks  is  the  variation  of  temperature.  If  one  con- 
siders that  most  of  the  rocks  are  composed  of  minerals,  each  of  which  may 
have  a  different  coefficient  of  expansion  and  that  the  crystals  of  a  given 
mineral  have  different  coefficients  along  their  different  axes,  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  the  unequal  temperatures  in  various  parts  of  a  stone  due  to 
the  way  it  is  exposed  must  produce  large  stresses  and  deformations  within  it. 
Furthermore,  experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  always  some  set  after 
the  temperature  has  been  reduced  (see  Art.  267).  Consequently,  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  unequal  heating  by  the  sun 
slowly  but  surely  break  down  the  structiu^  of  the  stone. 

The  porosity  of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  its  pores  affect  its 
resistance  to  freezing.  A  porous  stone  is  less  resistant  to  freezing  than  a 
dense  stone  of  like  pore  structure  and  composition.  It  is  probable  that  a 
porous  stone  having  large  pores  and  small  tubes  connecting  the  pores  is 
weakened  more  by  freezing  than  a  stone  having  large  pores  and  large  con- 
necting tubes.  Also  rocks  with  tortuous  pores  and  tubes  are  more 
apt  to  be  injured  by  freezing  than  those  of  equal  porosity  having  straight 
pores  and  tubes. 

Pyrite,  magnetite,  and  iron  carbonate  oxidize  in  weathering  and  cause 
discoloration  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are  present.  Since  this  oxidation 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  volume,  the  surrounding  structure  is  weak- 
ened. When,  however,  pyrite  is  very  finely  and  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  stone,  as  in  Berea  sandstone,  the  structural  injury  due  to 
oxidation  seems  to  be  negligible.  Pyrite  inclusions  in  limestone,  or  in  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  are  very  objectionable  since  they  may  form  sul- 
phuric acid  during  the  weathering  process  and  the  latter  attacks  the  lime 
and  magnesia  compounds. 

Inasmuch  as  the  atmospheric  water  and  rain  of  most  large  cities  con- 

*  It  is  claimed  that  the  evaporation  of  the  quarry  water  leaves  the  mineral  matter 
which  it  contains  in  the  pores  of  the  rock,  thus  producing  a  denser  and  stronger  surface 
on  the  stone. 
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tain  appreciable  quantities  of  acid,  mainly  carbonic  and  sulphuric,  the 
solubility  of  the  carbonates,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  biotite,  plagioclase  feld- 
spars, and  hornblende,  should  be  remembered  when  selecting  building 
stones  for  such  localities.  Limestones,  marbles,  the  laminated  micaceous 
hrownstones,  and  calcareous  sandstones  are  the  greatest  sufiferers  from  the 
advent  action  of  acidulated  water. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Julien  shows  the  estimated 
life  of  various  building  stones  when  exposed  to  weather  in  New  York  City.* 

Kind  of  Stone.  life  in  Years 

Coarse  brownstone 6  to    15 

Pine  laminated  brownstone 20  to   50  • 

Ck>mpact  brownstone 100  to  200 

Bluestone  (sandstone),  untried,  probably  centuries. 

Nova  Scotia  sandstone,  untried,  perhap)s 50  to  200 

Ohio  sandstone  (best  silicious  variety),  perhaps  from 
one  to  many  centuries. 

Coarse  foesiliferous  limestone 20  to   40 

Pine  oolitic  (French)  limestone 30  to   40 

Marble,  coarse  dolomitic 40 

Marble,  fine  dolomitic 60  to   80 

Marble,  fine, 50  to  100 

Granite 75  to  200 

Gneiss,  50  years  to  many  centuries. 

262.  Preservative  Coatings  for  Stone  Work. — Various  paints,  oils  and 
chemical  solutions  have  been  applied  to  protect  stone  which  has  begun 
to  deteriorate.  Most  of  these  treatments,  however,  must  be  renewed  in  a 
few  years.  Among  those  which  have  been  of  some  value  are  boiled  linseed 
oil,  paraffine,  soap  and  alum  solutions,!  and  Ransome^s  process.  Before 
applying  any  of  the  treatments  the  surface  of  the  work  should  be  clean 

and  dry. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  is  brushed  on  in  two  or  three  coats  and  followed  by  a 
coat  of  dilute  ammonia  in  warm  water.  The  latter  application  unifies 
the  discoloration  produced  by  the  oil. 

Melted  paraffine  is  sometimes  applied  by  a  brush  and  then  forced  into 
the  pores  of  the  stone  by  heating  the  surface  to  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  C.  In  treating  the  surface  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  New  York  Cit}-, 
the  paraffine  contained  a  solution  of  creosote  and  naphtha.  The  purpose 
of  the  creosote  was  to  prevent  organic  growth  on  the  stone. 

Ransome's  process  consists  in  completely  filling  the  pores  of  the  stone 

♦  Report  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Vol.  10,  p.  391. 

t  For  method  of  application  of  this  compound,  see  Art.  537. 
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with  potassium  or  sodium  silicate.  After  setting  until  dry,  this  is  followed 
by  a  coat  of  calcitun  chloride  which  must  be  applied  with  a  different  brush. 
This  treatment  produces  a  strong  lime-siUcate  cement.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  dropping  either  solution  on  painted  surfaces  or 
windows. 

263.  The  Value  of  Durability  Tests.— By  far  the  best,  and  perhaps 
the  only  inialUble,  test  of  the  weathering  quahties  of  any  given  stone  is  the 
examination  of  a  ledge  of  it  which  has  been  long  exposed,  or  of  an  old 
building,  slab  or  monument  made  from  the  same  ledge  in  the  quarry. 
Inasmuch  as  this  test  cannot  be  applied  to  a  new  quarry  without  an  exposed 
face,  and  because  durability  is  by  far  the  most  important  property  of  any 
building  stone,  artificial  tests  have  been  formulated  to  supply  this  informa- 
tion. 

The  following  tests  are  of  some  value  in  determining  the  durability  of  a 
stone  of  unknown  weathering  quality:  Freezing  and  thawing  tests,  acid 
tests,  and  fire  tests. 

264*  Freezing  Tests. — ^The  method  ordinarily  employed  for  the  freez- 
ing test  consists  in  immersing  small  cubes  of  stone  in  pure  water  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  then  subjecting  them  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  10°  to  20°  C.  for  four  hours  or  more,  and  repeating  this  cycle  twenty 
times  or  as  long  as  necessary  to  produce  effect  upon  the  stone.  After 
completion  of  the  test  the  sample  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  in 
weight  and  the  appearance  are  noted.  Owing  to  the  time  required  and 
the  small  losses  in  weight  found  in  this  test,  it  is  not  much  used.  Some 
experimenters  crush  the  cubes,  after  the  final  thawing  but  while  they  are 
still  wet,  and  compare  the  strengths  with  results  of  crushing  tests  on  un- 
frozen specimens.  This  comparison  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  unless 
the  cubes  are  equally  perfect  and  several  are  subjected  to  each  test. 

From  a  large  number  of  tests  on  2-in.  cubes  of  Wisconsin  stones  in 
which  thirty-five  repetitions  of  freezing  were  used,  Buckley  found  that 
granites  and  rhyolites  *  lost  less  than  0.03  per  cent,  Umestones  less  than 
0.30  per  cent  and  sandstones  less  than  0.62  per  cent  by  weight.  In  crush- 
ing tests,  where  comparable  conditions  obtained,  the  frozen  samples 
showed  less  strength  than  the  normal  specimens,  some  of  the  frozen  spe- 
cimens exhibiting  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  equally  perfect 
normal  test-pieces.  Other  results  gotten  by  Bauschinger  on  the  effect  of 
freezing  on  crushing  strength  appear  in  Table  6. 

Tests  by  Hirschwald  t  show  that  the  resistance  to  freezing  is  dependent 

*  A  dense,  fine^ained  igneous  rock  with  occasional  large  crystals  of  quartz  or 
feldspar  which  has  cooled  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  which  has  much  the  same 
mineral  constitution  as  true  granite;  often  termed  quartz  porph3rry. 

t  Reported  in  Handbuch  der  Bavlermchen  GesteinsprHfungf  Hirschwald;  also  EnQir 
nearing  Geology,  Ries  and  Watson,  p.  454. 
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on  the  percentage  of  pore  space  occupied  by  water.  In  experiments  on  a 
number  of  different  rocks  he  showed  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
freezings  would  rupture  rocks  which  were  saturated  with  water  under 
pressure,  whereas  25  to  30  freezings  affected  but  little  those  which  were 
immersed  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.  Consequently,  in 
making  the  freezing  test,  conditions  surrounding  the  soaking  of  the  speci- 
mens should  be  uniform  and  the  aim  should  be  to  fill  the  pores  as  much  as 
they  ever  would  be  filled  in  service. 

Brard's  artificial  test  to  determine  the  resistance  to  freezing  has  been 
used  to  some  extent.*  The  test  consists  in  immersing  small  cubes  of 
equal  size  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  has  been  saturated  at 
25**  C.  or  less,  and  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point  for  one- 
half  hour.  The  specimens  are  then  suspended  in  air  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  permit  crystallization  of  the  absorbed  salt,  sprayed  with  pure  water 
from  a  wash-bottle,  and  subjected  to  as  many  repetitions  of  this  cycle  as 
necessary.  Generally  7  to  10  cycles  suffice  to  rupture  the  test-piece. 
Since  the  results  of  this  test  do  not  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  results 
of  freezing  tests,  its  value  is  decidedly  questionable. 

266.  Add  Tests. — ^To  ascertain  the  resistance  of  stone  to  acidulated 
waters  and  the  acid  atmosphere  common  to  the  large  cities,  tests  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  disintegrating  effect  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acid  gases  upon  samples  of  stone.  In  making  such  tests  carefully  prepared 
cubes  of  equal  size  are  dried  to  constant  weight  at  110°  C.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  large  jar  provided  with  a  humidifier  of  some  sort,  and  so  made 
that  it  may  be  hermetically  sealed.  A  stream  of  washed  gas  is  then 
pumped  through  the  jar  imtil  all  air  is  expelled.  The  jar  is  then  sealed  for 
two  or  three  days  when  another  application  of  gas  is  administered.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  couple  of  months  the  test  is  discontinued,  and  the  speci- 
mens are  examined  and  weighed. 

In  tests  on  |-in.  cubes  of  a  number  of  stones,  chiefly  from  New  York, 
Wilber  f  found  the  maximum  percentage  losses  in  weight  shown  in  Table  1. 

In  44-day  tests  on  eleven  limestones  of  Wisconsin,  Buckley  found  a 
maximum  loss  in  weight  of  1.13  per  cent  in  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  0.11 
per  cent  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  His  1-in.  and  l^-in.  cubes  were  badly  dis- 
colored and  some  showed  magnesium  incrustations  on  the  surface.  Outside 
of  the  weight  lost  the  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  not  perceptible. 

Slate  is  sometimes  tested  for  resistance  to  acidulated  waters  by  immers- 
ing small  fragments  in  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  and  noting  the  losses  in  weight.     Merriman  J  in  his  tests  used  1  part 

♦See  Report  by  Luquer,  Trans.  A.S.C.E.,  Vol.  33,  p.  242. 

t  BtUletin  10,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  p.  357;  also  see  Building  Stones  and  Claue, 
by  E.  C.  Eckel,  p.  209. 

t  Bulletin  275,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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TABLE  1.— THE  EFFECT  OF  ACID  ATMOSPHERES  UPON  DIFFERENT 

STONES.    (Wilbeb) 


Kind  of  Stone 

No.  of  Tests 

Maximum  Per  Cent  Loes  in 
Weight  when  Immersed  in 

COt* 

HStt 

Granite 

4 

4 

13 

30 

1 

.029 

.017 
.087 
.104 
.004 

024 

Marble 

.250 

Limestone 

.250 

(Sandstone 

.250 

Slate 

.070 

♦  Tested  52  days,     t  Tested  31  days. 

hydrochloric,  1  part  sulphuric  acid  and  98  parts  of  water.  He  immersed 
3X4-in.  specimens  in  this  solution  and  determined  the  dry  weight  before 
and  after  a  63-day  immersion  period.  The  average  loss  in  weight  of  the 
varieties  which  he  tested  ranged  from  0.286  to  0.768  grain;  all  but  one 
variety  had  less  than  0.4  grain  loss. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  when  making  tests  or  comparing 
weight  losses  in  corrosion  tests  that  a  knowledge  of  the  segregated  inten- 
sity of  the  action  of  the  acid  is  often  of  more  importance  than  the  total 
loss  in  weight. 

266.  Fire  Tests. — During  conflagrations  stone  buildings  often  sufifer 
severely.  Under  such  conditions  stone  must  be  classed  as  inferior  to 
structural  clay  or  Portland  cement  products.  The  comparatively  low 
resistance  of  building  stone  to  high  temperatures  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
combination  of  stresses  set  up  by  the  great  differences  in  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  of  the  constituent  minerals,  and  also  to  the  low  heat  con- 
ductivity of  the  rock.  Quenching  with  a  fire  hose  accentuates  the  stressed 
condition  and  often  badly  cracks  the  stone  or  causes  thin  slabs  to  spall  off. 

The  relative  resistances  of  different  stones  to  high  temperatures  may 
be  compared  and  the  effect  of  structural  and  mineralogical  differences 
observed  by  placing  cubes  in  a  muffle  furnace  and  subjecting  them  to  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  600°  to  900°  C.  The  temperatures  should  be  read 
by  pyrometers  so  placed  that  the  temperature  of  the  specimens  and  not 
the  flame  is  determined.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  have  one  or  two 
specimens  bored  to  take  a  thermo-couple,  so  that  the  inside  temperature 
of  the  specimens  may  be  estimated.  When  testing  cubes  4  in.  or  less  in 
diameter,  the  temperature  should  be  held  constant  for  at  least  one-half 
hour.  The  effect  of  variations  in  temperature  on  the  strength  of  stone 
is  a  subject  deserving  of  study. 

For  determining  the  resistance  of  stone  work  to  fire,  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  testing  is  to  build  a  small  hut  or  a  wall  panel  of  stone 
and  mortar  and  subject  one  side  of  the  structure  to  high  temperature, 
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1750®  F.  (964*"  C),  is  specified  by  The  Underwriters'  Laboratories  (see 
Art.  543). 

From  a  considerable  number  of  tests  on  small  cubes  reported  by  W.  E. 
McCotirt  (BuU,  No.  100,  N.  Y.  State  Museum),  and  others  by  E.  R. 
Buckley  (Bull.  No.  4,  Wisconsin  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey),  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  seem  justifiable: 

None  of  the  common  building  stones,  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  marble, 
or  sandstone,  will  withstand  temperatures  above  850°  C.  Coarsely 
grained  granite,  gneiss,  porous  sandstones  and  the  coarsely  crystallizing 
marbles  begin  to  show  signs  of  disintegration  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
550°  C.  Limestone  and  marble  withstand  heating  as  well  as  any  of  the 
igneous  rocks  until  the  temperature  is  reached  at  which  calcination  begins 
(600  to  800°  C);  then  they  rapidly  disintegrate.  Fine-grained,  dense 
sandstone  with  siUcious  cement  is  very  resistant  to  fire,  but  the  good 
aspect  of  badly  disintegrated  cubes  which  had  been  heated  to  850°  C.  indi- 
cates that  the  appearance  of  this  material  after  a  fire  is  misleading. 
Fine-grained  granite  at  850°  C,  exhibits  more  or  less  cracks  but  is  not 
badly  disintegrated. 

Fire  tests  of  panels  of  stone  which  were  laid  with  broken  joints  in 
cement  mortar  and  backed  with  brick  or  tile  are  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
370  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Smrey.  The  tests  were  made  as  indicated  in 
Art.  543.  Granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  panels  were  tested, 
the  stone  for  these  panels  being  bought  in  the  Chicago  market.  The 
stones  composing  the  panels  were  4X7J  in.  in  cross-section.  Part  were 
laid  with  the  narrow  edge  and  part  with  the  wide  edge  exposed.  After 
being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  900°  to  1000°  C.  for  one  hour  and 
then  soaked  with  a  fire  hose,  none  of  the  panels  were  in  good  condition. 
The  majority  of  the  stones  in  each  panel  were  badly  cracked  and  in  some 
cases  the  faces  were  spalled  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  in.  No  satisfactory 
comparison  of  the  resistance  of  different  classes  of  stone  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  these  tests. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STONES 

287.  The  Thermal  Expansion  of  Stone. — ^The  important  effect  of 
thermal  expansion  in  the  weathering  of  stone  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  Art.  261.  Probably  the  most  extensive  tests  on  the  thermal  expansion 
of  American  stones  were  those  conducted  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.* 
In  these  experiments  a  large  number  of  bars  of  different  kinds  of  stone 
were  immersed  in  ice-water,  the  temperature  of  which  was  raised  to  the 
boiling-point  and  again  lowered  to  freezing.  At  each  temperature  the 
condition  was  maintained  constant  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  the  bar  to 

♦  Tests  of  Metals,  1894  and  1895. 
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equilibrium  while  measurements  were  taken  on  a  20-in.  gage  length. 
From  these  tests  the  values  of  the  linear  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion 
of  Table  2  were  obtained.    In  practically  all  of  the  stones  tested  a  perma- 


TABLE  2.—THERMAL  COEFFICIENTS  OF  LINEAR  EXPANSION  FOR  STONE 

(Tests  of  Metals,  1895) 


Kind  of  Stone. 


Granite. . 
Marble. . . 
Limestone 
Sandstone 


No.  of  Tests. 


Values  of  Coepficent  fer  ®  F. 


Maximum. 


12 
9 
8 

13 


.0000046 
.0000063 
0000047 
0000069 


Minimum. 


.0000032 
.0000019 
.0000006 
.0000032 


Average. 


.0000036 
.0000038 


iiiii/>; 


.0000052 


nent  expansion  resulted  from  this  treatment,  which  averaged  .00019  for 
granite,  .00037  for  marble  and  limestone,  and  .00026  in.  per  inch  for  sand- 
stone, the  variation  in  the  amount  of  expansion  of  different  stones  being 
quite  large.  From  results  of  a  few  of  the  tests,  in  which  the  stone  was 
jacketed  in  sheet  copper,  it  seems  likely  that  a  part  of  the  permanent 
expansion  was  due  to  the  impregnation  of  water  into  the  pores  of  the  stones 
during  the  boilmg  process.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a  small  permanent 
expansion  occurs  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  designing  joints 
when  very  long  blocks  of  stone  are  being  laid. 

268.  Specific  Gravity  and  Specific  Weight. — The  specific  gravity  is 
an  important  property  for  two  reasons:  The  higher  the  specific  gravity 
the  greater  the  stability  of  an  hydraulic  structure  built  of  the  stone;  also 
for  a  given  kind  of  stone  the  strength  increases  with  the  specific  gravity 
or  density.  The  superiority  of  heavy  stone  for  dam  or  retaining  waU 
construction  is  apparent  if  one  computes  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  a 
light  and  a  heavy  stone  when  submerged  in  water. 

There  are  three  ways  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  substances 
like  stone,  all  of  which  are  in  use  to  some  extent.  The  first  method  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  dry  stone  to  a  powder  and  then  finding  the  specific 
gravity  by  the  method  used  in  testing  cement  (Art.  408) ;  this  method  if 
properly  appUed  gives  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  substance. 
The  second  method  consists  in  drying  the  stone  to  constant  weight,  coat- 
ing it  with  a  thin  film  of  paraffine,  and  then  determining  the  weight  of  the 
stone  immersed  in  water.  The  loss  in  weight  divided  into  the  dry  weight 
gives  the  apparent  specific  gravity  (i.e.,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone, 
including  its  pores).  The  third  method  differs  from  the  second  in  that 
the  dried  stone  is  saturated  (?)  with  water  and  then  weighed  under  water. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  completely  fill  the  pores  of  the  stone,  the  third 
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method  gives  results  intermediate  between  those  of  the  first  and  third 
methods.  If  the  specific  weight  is  computed  by  multiplj^ing  the  specific 
gravity  by  62.4,  the  results  from  the  second  method  are  of  most  importance 
to  engineers. 

From  a  large  number  of  results  tabulated  in  the  Engineering  News, 
Vol.  54,  p.  239,  by  E.  C.  Eckel,  the  data  in  Table  3  have  been  abstracted. 
In  EJckel's  compilation,  results  are  included  which  were  obtained  by  all 
three  of  the  above  methods.  Further  values  of  specific  gravity  and  spe- 
dfic  weight  appear  in  Tables  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

TABLE  3.— THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  SPECIFIC  WEIGHT  OF  VARIOUS 

CLASSES  OF  STONE.     (Eckel) 


Stone. 


Trap  rock. 
Granite. . . 
Sandstone, 
limestone 

Marble 

&te 


No.  of 
Varieties. 

Specific  GravIity. 

.Specific 

Weight, 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave. 

Max. 

Min. 

•  6 

3.03 

2.80 

2.95 

189 

175 

16 

2.84 

2.64 

2.70 

177 

165 

24 

2.75 

2.11 

2.52 

172 

132 

7 

2.76 

2.48 

2.64 

172 

155 

15 

2.87 

2.73 

2.81 

179 

171 

4 

2.84 

2.75 

2.79 

177 

172 

Ave. 


184 
168 
157 
165 
175 
174 


269.  Porosity  and  Density. — The  porosity  of  a  stone  is  the  ratio  of 
the  volume  of  its  pores  to  the  entire  volume  of  stone  plus  pores.  Density 
=  1  — porosity.  Porosity  may  be  accurately  computed  as  follows:  The 
stone,  dried  to  constant  weight,  is  coated  with  paraffine  and  weighed 
suspended  ill  water.  The  loss  in  weight  in  water  divided  by  the  weight 
<rf  a  cubic  unit  of  water  gives  the  volume  of  stone  plus  pores.  The  volume 
<rf  the  stone  substance  may  be  gotten  by  dividing  the  dry  weight  of  the 
stone  by  the  product  of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  powder  and  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.  The  porosity  or  the  density  is  then  readily 
computed.  Porosity  is  less  accurately  computed  by  the  method  outlined 
in  Art.  462. 

In  tests  on  a  large  number  of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  stones  E.  R. 
Buckley  found  the  following  ranges  in  porosity  for  the  different  classes  of 
rock:  Granites,  0.019  to  1.45;  limestones,  0.32  to  13.38,  and  sandstones, 
4.81  to  28.28  per  cent.*  In  calculating  the  pore  space  Buckley  deter- 
mined the  volume  of  water  absorbed  by  the  stone  under  vacuum  at  a 
temperature  of  100*^  C. 

The  per  cent  porosity  in  conjunction  with  the  per  cent  absorption  is  of 
value  in  judging  of  the  resistance  of  porous  materials  to  freezing. 

*See  Bull.  4,  Wisconsin  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  p.  400;  and  BuU.  2,  Mo. 
Bureau  Geol.  and  Mines,  2d  series,  p.  317. 
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TABLE  4.— PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING  STONES 
Condensed  from  Merrill's  Slona  for  BvUding  and  Dworatum 


[.  Onmite 
I.  Granite 


10.  Limestone 


12.  Limestone 


Grape  Creek,  Brownsvillo,  Low-  ' 
son,  Platle  CaBon,  Cotopaxi, 
Monarch,  Gunnison — Colo. 

New  London,  Millstone  Point, 
MyHtio  River,  Stony  Creek — 
Conn.  Vlnalhaven,  Fox  Isl- 
and, Dyer'9  Island,  City  Paint, 
Dix  Island,  Jonceboro,  Spruce- 
head,  Hewitt'H  leland,  Hurri- 
cane Islaad^MniHc.  Huron 
Island — Mick. 

East  Saint  Cloud,  Saint  Cloud,  1 
Wtttab.  Sank  Rapids,  Beaver  [ 
Bay — Minn.  ^ 

Cane  Ann,  Rockport,  Qujncy —  1 
ii/oM.  J 

Fall  River,  Monson  —  iVfoM. 
Kcene  —  A^.  H.  Tarrytown, 
Morrisania,  Stolen  Island, 
North  River,  Madison  Ave- 
nue, Chaumont  Bay— W.  Y. 
Westerly  —  ft.    /.    Richmond 

New  Haven  —  Conn.  Duluth, 
Taylor's  Falls,  Beaver  Bav — 
Minn.  Jersey  City  HeiKntH, 
Pomptnn — N.  J.  Goose  Creek 
(Loudoun  County)— Vo. 

Putnamville.Greenflburgh,  Saint  ^ 
Paul,  Harrison  County,  Mount 
Vernon,  Bloomington — Ind.       J 


Frontennc.  Stillwater,  Winona 
lied  Wing,  I<Latiota,  Mantor- 
ville^fl/inn. 

Ciena  Falls,  Luke  Champlnin, 
Canajoharic,  Kington,  Gairi- 
'win's   Slalion,    Williamsville — 


Ik  I 


32  esu 

92.67  It 
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13.  Limeatone 

(marble) 

14.  Limestone 

(marbk) 


19.  Sandstone 
30.  Sandstone 
21.  Sandstone 
23.  Sandstone 
23.  Sandstone 

34.  Sandstone 

35.  Sandstone 
26.  Sands  one 
37.  Sandstone 
28.  Sandstone 
2D.  Sandstone 


Montgomery  County — Pa. 
Dorset —  Vermont, 
Italy. 

Buckhorn  (Larimer  Co.),  Trini- 
dad (La9  Animas  Co.),  Mani- 
tou  {El  Paso  Co.),  Ralston, 
Lett  Hand,  Saint  Vairus,  Fort 
Collins  (Larimer  Co.),  Rioiit 
(Larimer  Co.)— Cob.  Thistle 
—Utah. 

Coal  Creek,  Oak  Creek  (Fre- 
mont Co.),  Gunnison  (Gunni- 
son Co.),  Manilou  (El  Paso 
Co.),  La  Porte  (Larimer  Co.), 
Brandford  (Fremont  Co.)-Calo. 

Middletown,  Portland  —  Conn.  1 
East  Long  Meadow — Mass. 
Marquette — Mich.  J 

Hinckley,  Fort  Sneliing— A/in«. 


Haverstraw,  Hudson  River,  Al- 
bion—iV.  Y. 
Medina— iV.  Y. 

Vermilion — Ohio 

Senecft — Ohio. 

Cleveland — Ohio. 


Marblehead — Ohio, 


North  Amherst — Ohi 


.Edge 
■  Bed 

.Edge 


r 


.24  140  0 


II 


"> 
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270.  Absorption. — Methods  for  determining  the  per  cent  absorption 
of  stone  are  similar  to  those  outlined  in  Art.  291.  If  the  per  cent  water 
absorbed  by  volume  is  desired,  it  may  be  gotten  by  multiplying  the  per 
cent  by  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rock. 

The  proportion  of  the  pore  space  filled  with  water  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  rock  will  expel  absorbed  water  are  important  criteria  of  resistance 
to  freezing.  Rocks  which  absorb  enough  water  to  fill  the  pores  and  which 
expel  slowly  are  very  likely  to  be  weakened  by  freezing. 

Values  of  the  percentage  of  absorption  for  different  stones  may  be 
found  in  Table  4. 

THE  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STONE 

271.  The  Strength  of  Stone. — ^The  compressive  strength  of  building 
stone  is  the  most  conunonly  tested  mechanical  property;  although  shearing 
and  transverse  tests  are  sometimes  made.*  The  preparation  of  specimens 
and  the  methods  of  performing  these  tests  have  been  considered  in  Ch.  III. 
In  considering  the  test  results  which  follow,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
many  of  the  values  for  American  stones  are  subject  to  variation  owing 
to  the  imcertainty  which  exists  surrounding  the  preparation  of  the  speci- 
mens which  were  tested. 

In  masonry  construction  the  greatest  crushing  load  allowed  on  the  best 
grade  of  granite  ashlar  does  not  run  over  600  lb.  per  square  inch  and  for 
the  ordinary  grades  of  coarse  rubble  laid  in  cement  mortar  the  allowed 
stress  generally  runs  between  150  and  200  lb.  per  square  inch.  Therefore, 
if  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten  is  allowed,  the  required  compressive  strength  of 
stone  in  cubical  specimens  need  not  exceed  6000  lb.  per  square  inch  for 
the  most  severe  loading.  Although  there  is  no  objection  to  greater  strength, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  because  one  stone  has  a  crushing  strength  of 
of  20,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  another  30,000  lb.  per  square  inch  that 
the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former  for  building  purposes.  A  high  crushing 
strength  alone  is  not  of  great  importance.  Crushing  strengths  of  the  more 
important  stones  of  the  United  States  are  given  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

Owing  to  faulty  methods  of  quarrying,  discrepancies  between  the  rift 
and  planes  of  bedment  in  the  wall,  and  owing  to  irregularities  in  founda- 
tions and  mortar  bedments  stone  is  much  more  likely  to  crack  due  to  the 
imposition  of  bending  stresses  than  by  crushing.  Cracks  in  lintels  due  to 
transverse  stresses  and  in  walls  due  to  excessive  shear  stresses  are  quite 
common.  Consequently,  the  resistance  of  stone  to  these  stresses  is  of 
importance. 

*  The  tests  made  on  crushed  stone  for  paving  purposes  are  described  in  Bidl.  No.  44 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  also  see  Blanchard  and  Drowne's  Text  Book  on  High- 
way Engineering^  Ch.  9. 
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*LE    5.— TESTS   OF  AMERICAN    BUILDING    STONE    MADE    AT   THE 
WATERTOWN  ARSENAL 


(Rep. 

1S94.) 

Ratio  o( 
lateral 

Eipan. 

Lonii- 

Shearina 

C«fflei«,l 

Nbom  o(Sto». 

S' 

Modulua  ol 
Elulioity 

idg  l.<^di". 

aioBin 
Water 
prr-F. 

Klfordnmmle(CoDn.)... 

ord  «r.nit«  (Maaa.) 

DRl  snniu  (Maia.) 

■  ,r.nite  (N,  H.) 

ard  pink  crauite  (Man ) 
DD  HiU  cranite  (Ma».) 
le  marble  ((^eor^ii)..  . 
oke«  marble  (Georgia). 
nh  marble  (GeoririB).. 

i™ri>le(M«,) 

ble  HiU  marble  (G-)... 
«h«  marble  (N.Y,)... 
VemoD  Umeatone  (Ky.) 

ii  River  blueaUDe(N.Y.) 

■n  alato  (Maine) 

IMonr,  Cromwell  (Codd.) 
<Ht«raaDdau>De(Maj*.). 

Lb. 

102.8 

101,9 

iai.fi 

107  S 
ICD.S 

ioa!fl 

130.1 

1S9.8 
133,4 

l,-.,707 
23.776 

20,171 
IS,08S 
19.070 
13,40« 
12,018 
14.052 

*1I,S0S 

lo!823 
22.947 

16.103 

io!3a3 

9.782 

12.085 
11.380 

Lb./ln,> 
8.333,300 
0.803.000 

6!l28[000 
6.080.700 

0,000.900 
7,843.100 

0.000,900 
3,200.200 
6!26s!800 
2,810,900 

liaa^iooo 

2.430.000 

0.172 

0,204 

0,001 

0.3O0 
0.227 

l.b, 
2S54 

1826 
1550 

1237 

13.12 

1017 

1242 
1352 

,00000418 
00000441 

onooo4.->4 

,00000104 

,00000177 

,00000577 
.00000517 

lerhofl  Portlaod  wmnt. 

00000578 

*  PoisMs's  ratio. 

In  Table  5  are  given  the  shearing  strengths  for  a  number  of  American 
168.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  these  t^sts  were  made  by  a  methcxl 
ilar  to  that  outlined  in  Art.  n4  (Fig.  !1,  Ch.  XIV),  the  vaUics  are 
bably  lower  than  the  true  shearing  strength  due  to  bonding.  AA'liile 
ang  the  tranaverse  strength  of  Wisconsin  stones,  Buckley  found  the 
owing  ranges  in  modulus  of  rupture:  Granite,  2713  to  3910;  lime- 
ae,  1164  to  4659,  and  sfandatone,  363  to  1324  lb.  per  square 
a.  In  Tabic  6  is  presented  a  aeries  of  tests  on  Bavarian  building 
aes.  These  tests  were  made  with  great  care  and  precision  by  Prof. 
JBchinger  and  reported  in  his  Communications,  Vol.  10,  The  results 
w  that  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  various  kinds  of  strength 


A  considerable  number  of  transverse  tests  were  made  by  Prof.  Merri- 
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Pia.  2.— The  Elastic  Properties  of  Various  Fio.  3.— The  Elastic  Properties  of  Va- 
Granites  under  Compressive  Stress.  (Wat.  rioua  limestones  and  Marbles  under 
Ara.  Rept.,  18^,)  Compressive  Stress.    (.Waf.  An.  Sept., 

18B4.) 
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Fia.  4. — The  Elastic  Properties  of  Various  Sand«touefi  under  ComprecmTe  StnOB. 
(T«(8  (tf  Metob,  18M.) 
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man  *  on  slate  epecimenff  which  were  secured  from  a  number  of  the  Ekstem 
states.  Thespecimens  were  24X12  in.  in  plan  and  i^to}  in.  thick.  They 
were  tested  flatwise  on  a  22-in.  span.  The  values  of  the  average  modulus 
of  rupture  for  nine  varieties  ranged  from  6410  to  9880  lb.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  average  maximum  deflection  varied  from  0.19  to  0.23  in.  It 
sons  reascmable,  therefore,  to  expect  good  slate  to  have  a  modulus  of 
rapture  of  7000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  to  deflect  0.20  in.  at  rupture. 
ExperimeDtfl  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  t  have  shown  that  a 
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Proportionate  Compreatloa 
B  IVopeities  of  Various  Stones  under  Compressive  Stress.     {TesU  of 
Melilx.  1894.) 


wry  great  loss  in  tranverse  strength  results  from  immersing  stone  in  hot 
lod  cold  water.  The  granites  were  the  least  affected  and  the  marbles 
moet.  The  loss  in  strength  of  the  former,  for  the  most  part,  was  less  than 
25  per  cent  while  several  of  the  marbles  lost  50  per  cent  of  their  strength 
due  to  this  treatment.  Consequently,  one  must  be  careful  that  specimens 
of  stone  for  transverse  tests  are  not  subjected  to  large  temperature  varia- 
tirais.  Furthermore,  this  fact  whould  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  lintels 
ud  stone  beams  which  will  be  subjected  to  wide  variations  of  temperature. 
372.  The  Elastic  Properties  of  Stone.— Like  cast  iron,   brick  and 

•  BuU.  No,  275.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
t  Tegla  of  Metah,  1905. 
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concrete,  stone  is  a  material  which  does  not  obey  Hoolce's  law.  The  gran- 
ites, limestones  and  marbles,  however,  exhibit  less  curvature  and  less  set 
in  their  stress-deformation  curves  than  do  the  more  porous  sandstones. 
These  facts  will  be  evident  after  an  examination  of  Figs.  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
Bauschinger  has  shown,  however,  that  for  a  given  specimen  the  moduli 
of  elasticity  in  tension,  compression  and  in  cross-bending  are  practically 
the  same.  The  values  which  are  taken  from  his  tests,  Table  6,  were  found' 
on  the  first  loading. 


TABLE  C— PROPERTIES  OF  THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  BAVARIA. 
{Bauschinger's  Communicalions,  Vol.  10,  1884) 
Strengths  giveii  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 
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iHiivi-  gtreoith. 
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Sh»nn( 
Slreogth. 
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Pir- 
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P«rpoB- 
diculsr 

5S 

i 

EU 

ElBI!^ 

'""* 

UJBTtn 

"il^rf" 

1 

s 

tiPily. 

■ 

IIW". 

H 

■ 

QnmilB 

IflS.* 

2.980,000 

1305 

,o.jou 

18.010 

21,470 

~aja 

1379 

,«" 

Ot»tiile 

3, as 

i!u2i!ooo 

1104 

19.200 

20,D5U 

20,480 
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1460 

863 

Tri>»rU>n«K>ac... 

1S4.8 

Junuwe  Unwutooo    j 

12.200 

640 

(imrtile)     \ 

2.08 

120 .8 

4,006.000 

4.8ft4 

8,760 

3.313 

2!3 

498 

290 

OelilicUtOMlOQI?.., 

2  73 

109.7 

1702 

10,3i0 

20,620 

18.770 

112.3 

2,070 

218 

a  oo 

J28.5 

420.000 

480 

7!t20 

oioiD 

8,730 

107 

500 

3SS 

Vuiefitnl  nndston'} 

2,20 

137.3 

807,100 

713 

9,040 

7,790 

7,010 

512 

313 

VarieistNl  nndnoiia 

2. 28 

1,340,000 

640- 

V.riri»t«l  unJ>ilor.q 

4.877 

128 

455 

437 

OrboDiloroiB     »>>a- 

2,20 

8.3B0 

6,930 

284 

CubmiilenHiB      limo- 

2.23 

130. 1 

334,200 

441 

6,884 

0.870 

5.000 

213 

583 

*m 

3,071 

2.247 

2,181 

2a 

Slaiy  »r.d>ton« 

iss 

683,000 

ISO 

4,707 

4.308 

4!o38 

04 

317 

a. BO 

182.3 

Ge8,800 

M7 

13.610 

327 

370 

2,087,000 

708 

2.28 

1*2.9 

1,783,000 

654 

5,548 

4,408 

3,270 

242 

In  Tabic  5  appear  values  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  stone.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  values  are  about  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  ferrous 
metala;  one-fourth  is  a  fair  average. 

273.  Resistance  to  Abrasioo. — The  abrasion  of  traffic  on  pavements, 
sidewalks  and  doorsteps  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  dete^ 
mining  the  Ufe  of  stone  used  for  such  purposes.  A  number  of  tests  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  abrasive  resistance,  but  none  have  been  uni- 
versally adopted.  Two  types  of  test  have  been  considerably  used.  In 
one  a  carefully  prepared  stone  specimen  with  a  plane  face  is  held  against 
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izontat  table  which  revolves  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  abrasioD  is 
iced  by  sand  or  emery.  In  the  other  test  the  specimen  is  subjected 
e  action  of  a  sand  blast  under  a  standard  pressure. 

.uscbinger  experimented  considerably  with  the  first  method,  using  a 
iron  table  5  ft.  in  diameter.  He  placed  two  specimens  each  4  in. 
«  at  a  distance  of  19.5  in.  from  the  axis  and  weighted  each  with  30 
QQS.  The  table  was  rim  at  a  speed  of  20  r.p.m.  and  20  grams  of 
mery  (No.  3)  was  fed  to  the  plate  every  10  revolutions,  the  old  emery 
;  brushed  off.  Two  attendants  constantly  kept  the  emery  in  the  path 
s  specimen.* 

he  results  of  some  of  Bauschinger's  preliminary  testa  to  determine 
•r  pressure  and  rate  of  feeding  the  emery  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Table  7 
3  the  average  results  which  he  obtained  in  testing  various  materials. 

indicate: 

That  the  wet  grinding  was  about  twice  as  effective  as  the  dry  grind- 
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. — Showing  the  Relation  betvrecn  the  Abrasion,  Pressure,  and  Enei^  Used 
in  Ahrjsion  Test,     (BausehinKor.) 


he  exact  average  ratios  being  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  for 
species  of  stone,  t 
There  is  no  fixed  relation  between  crushing  strength  and  a 


The  limestones  wear  alx)ut  five  times  and  the  sandstones  about  four 
1  as  fast  as  the  granites,  porphyries,  and  basalts. 

The  clay-slate  shows  the  best  results  in  abrasion,  but  only  a  few 
mens  were  tested. 

lauschinger's  test  does  not  differ  greatly  in  principle  from  the  Dorry  hardness 
sed  in  France  and  the  United  Slates  for  road  melal.  In  the  Dorry  teat  the  abras- 
ent  is  standard  quartz  sand  passing  a  30-mcsh  und  retained  on  a  40-n:ieBh  sieve; 
ameter  of  each  specimen  is  1  inch;  and  the  sjiecd  is  30  r.p.m.  for  1000  revolutions. 
rheae  ratioe  have  Ijeen  taken  from  the  wet  and  dry  tests  on  identical  material, 
berefore  are  not  the  ratios  of  the  two  general  average  results  in  the  previous 
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TABLE  7.— AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  BAUSCHINGER'S  ABRASION  TESTS  OF 

PAVING  MATERIAL 

(PammunicaHans,  Vol.  11,  1884) 

Four-inch  cubes  of  the  material  were  pressed  on  an  iron  plate  with  a  weight  of  4 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  20  ^ms  of  emery  fed  every  10  revolutions.  Results 
obtained  for  200  revolutions  at  a  radius  of  19.5  inches. 


Bind  of  Material. 


Average 

Specific 

Gravity. 


Granite 

Syenite 

Diorite 

Hornblende 

Porphyry 

Basalt 

Gneiss 

Quartz 

Clay-slate 

Breccia 

Limestone 

Sandstone 

Brick  and  tile 

Artificial  stone  ] 
made  vdth  Port-  \ 
land  cement ...  J 

Asphalt  paving. . . 


2.63 

2.27 

2.87 
2.82 
2.57 

3.01 

2.61 
2.63 

2.72 

2.61 

2.87 

2.48 
2.98 

2.36 

2.33 


Average 

Weight 

per  Cubic 

Foot  in 

Pounds. 


164 

142 

180 
176 
161 

188 

163 
165 

170 

163 

180 

155 

187 

148 

146 


Average 

Com- 
pressive 
Strength 
in  Pounds 
per  Sq.in. 
Inch. 


22,400 

18,780 

26,200 
21,900 
24,500 

34,200 

23,000 
17,500 

26,000 

22,600 

20,500 

17,600 


Number 

of 

Results 

Averaged. 


How 
ground: 
Dry  or 

Wet. 


{ 
{ 
{ 

{ 
( 

{ 


92 
8 

24 
1 

18 
2 
2 

93 
8 

80 
4 
4 
9 
8 
2 

10 
ri63 
I  32 

41 

38 
105 

34 


Average 
Loss  of 
Volume 

in  Cubic 
Inches. 


{ 
{ 

{ 


20 
4 

2 
2 


dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 
dry 
wet 

dry 
wet 

dry 
wet 


0.24 
0.46 
0.28 
0.82 
0.27 
0.68 
0.19 
0.20 
0.24 
0.19 
0.47 
0.21 
0.19 
0.16 
0.35 
0.20 
1.10 
1.41 
0.81 
0.64 
0.38 
0.75 

0.51 

i:82 

0.61 
1.62 


Ratio: 
Loss  wet 

Loss  dry 


1.72 
1.90 
1.90 

1.72 
2.31 


2.76 

1.60 
2.25 
2.50 

3.20 

2.68 


5.  The  brick  and  tile  wear  about  twice  as  fast  and  the  cement  compo- 
sitions about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  primitive  rocks. 

5.  The  resistance  of  asphalt  paving  to  abrasion  falls  between  the  cement 
mixtures  and  sandstone. 

Prof.  M.  Gary,  of  the  Royal  Testing  Laboratory  at  Berlin,  has  used 
the  sand-blast  method  of  testing  considerably  and  has  reported  comparisons 
of  the  grinding  table  and  sand-blast  methods.  Gary  used  a  special  sand- 
blasting device  fitted  with  a  nozzle  6  cm.  in  diameter.    The  sand  was  pro- 
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led  by  a  dry-steam  pressure  of  3  atmospheres  for  a  two-minute  period 

3ctly  against  the  stone.     In  testing  with  the  table  he  used  specimens 

50  sq.  em.  (7.75  sq.  in.)  in  area  and  placed  them  at  32  cm.  (9.6  in.)  from  the 

axis  of  the  table.     Results  obtained  by  both  methods  on  similar  stones  are 

given  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8.— RESULTS  OF  ABRASION  TESTS  ON  BUILDING  STONES 

(Gary  in  Baumaterialienkundef  Vol.  10,  p.  136) 

Area  of  specimens  used  on  grinding  table  =  7.75  sq.  in. 

Diameter  of  nozzle  on  sand-blasting  device =2.36  in. 


Kind  of  Stone. 


Basalt 

Gnmite 

Gneiss 

Porphyry 

Gni>'wacke  *. 
Sandstone.  .  . 
Slate 


Compressive 
Strength 
Lb./In.« 


38,900 
21,360 
21,230 
17,840 
15,780 
6,640 
7,480 


Volume  op  Wear  in  Cubic  Inches  pbb 
Square  Inch. 


On  Grinding 
Table. 


0.042 
0.041 
0.079 
0.068 
0.085 
0.144 
0.234 


With  Sand  Blast. 


Perpendicular 
to  Rift. 


0.024 
0.037 
0.056 
0.046 
0.059 
0.155 
0.111 


Parallel  to  Rift. 


0.025 
0.052 
0.045 
0.036 
0.058 
0.117 
0.082 


*  A  dense  sandstone  containing  rounded  or  angular  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar  or  slate. 

Although  the  sand-blast  test  brings  out  the  weak  spots  in  the  specimen, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  approximates  the  action  of  traffic  on  the  stone. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  using  the  grinding  table,  considerable  trouble  is 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  abrasive  agent  in  standard  condition  and 
in  forcing  it  under  the  specimen  in  a  uniform  manner. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
STRUCTURAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS* 

274.  Introduction. — Clay  products  form  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  structural  materials.  In  building  construction,  brick  and  terra- 
cotta are  desirable  on  account  of  their  pleasing  appearance,  strength  and 
durability.  Partition  and  floor  tile  form  walls  and  floors  of  light  weight 
which  possess  high  strength  and  resistance  to  fire.  Paving  brick  make 
economical  and  dura^  le,  although  somewhat  noisy,  pavements.  Clay 
pipe  on  account  of  their  durabiUty,  strength,  light  weight,  and  cheapness 
are  successfully  used  in  sewers,  drains  and  conduits. 

Structural  clay  products  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Brick 


Building  tile. 


Terra-cotta. 


Building  brick 
Paving  brick 
Fire  brick 

Hollow  blocks 
Partition  tile 
Fireproofing 
Roofing  tile 
Floor  tile 
Wall  tile 

Decorative  terra-cotta 
Terra-cotta  lumber 

Sewer  pipe 
Drain  pipe 
Conduit  pipe 

The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  produced  in  the  United  States, 
in  1914,  was  $164,986,983.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of  common  brick 
was  27  per  cent;  fire-brick  10.0  per  cent;  building  tile  8.5  per  cent; 
sewer  pipe,  8.5  per  cent;  vitrified  brick,  7.6  per  cent;  front  brick,  5.6  per 
cent;  drain  tile,  5.2  per  cent,  and  architectural  terra-cotta,  3.7  per  cent. 

*The  following  texts  have  been  freely  consulted  in  preparing  this  chapter:   Clays: 
Occ     encCf  Properties  and  Uses;  also  Building  Stones  and  Clay  Products ^  by  H.  Ries; 
W     y  &  Sons.     The  Clay  Workers  Handbook,  by  A.  B.  Searle;  Grifl&n  &  Co.     Modem 
e  Making^  by  A.  B.  Searle;  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son. 
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MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE  AND  TESTING  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

The  Raw  Materials 

276.  Classes  of  Raw  Materials. — In  addition  to  the  various  types 

rfclay  there  are  also  many  forms  of  shale  which  are  used  in  the  production 

of  clay  products.     Clay^s  are  those  substances  resulting  from  the  decay 

of  rockSy  which  possess  plasticity  on  being  tempered  with  water  and  which 

capable  of  retaining  their  shape  when  molded  into  various  forms  and 

dried.     When  such  bodies  are  heated  to  redness  or  above  they  resemble 

s  in  hardness  and  strength.     Shale  is  a  hardened  form  of  clay  which 

en  consolidated  by  the  weight  of  overlying  earth,  but  which  after 

reduced  to  a  powder  exhibits  the  above-mentioned  characteristics 

r 

i  lual  clays  are  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  underlying  rocks. 
r  coi    bitute  important  sources  of  high-gra<Je  clays  for  pottery.     Those 

s  which  have  been  removed  from  the  parent  rock  by  glacial  action,  by 
water  or  by  wind  are  called  transported  clays.  Such  clays  are  often 
teraied  sedimentary  since  they  have  IxKin  carried  as  sediment  by  the 
oirrent  and  deposited  in  places  where  the  velocity  of  flow  decreased.  On 
account  of  the  changes  in  conditions  which  surrounded  the  deposition  of 
sedimentary  clays,  they  generally  consist  of  strata  of  material  which  often 
vary  considerably  in  composition  and  properties,  frequently  such  clays 
have  sandy  laminations  or  are  mixed  with  sand. 

Since  the  largest  and  most  homogeneous  deposits  of  sedimentary  clay 
are  those  precipitated  in  large  Ixxlies  of  .still  water;  the  marine  clays, 
deposited  on  former  ocean  bottoms,  or  lacastrine  clays,  found  on  the 
bottoms  of  extinct  lakes  or  in  swamps,  form  tlu*  UKmi  valuable  sr^urrjes  of 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  structural  clay  prrKlucts.  llie  soft 
da\-s,  either  facial  or  residual,  which  are  found  at  or  m^ar  the  surfa^j  are 

?n  termed  surface  cIslvs.  Fire-flay  is  a  term,  loos(;ly  applied,  to  include 
those  sedimentar3'  or  residual  clays  'vhich  vitrify  at  a  ver>'  high  Uttupcrar 
tnre  and  which,  when  so  burned,  fXiS.sr-f%s  grrat  resistance  to  heat. 
Impure  fire-iJays  are  contaminaterj  with  c^^rtain  fluxrfs  such  as  lime,  iron 
oride  or  the  alkalies  which  recJuce  the  vitrifiration  temperature.  In 
many  erf  the  coal-producing  state's  firf-<Lays  und^Tlie  the  cr^al  Ixxls. 

276.  Composttloii  <rf  Clays. — In  det^rrrnining  the  suitability  of  clays 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  produces  a  kfiowlffjgfr  of  U^th  the  mineral  and 
ebemical  constitution  is  of  assistance.  Frorxi  the  mineral  c^>nstitution  the 
proportion  of  true  clay  sul^tance  may  U:  ^ortf-n.  wherr^ai?  the  chemical 
constitution  affords  indicatioij?  of  the  purity.  refra/.-torinf^sSj  color,  and 
shrinkage  or  swelling  in  burning. 

The  minerals  most  conamorjly  found  in  ^J^vh  and  Hljxhia  are  kaolinit^ 
(2Si02,  AI2O3,  2H2O/  and  fAiif-r  h-.drat'-^J  h^vates  of  alumina;    quartz 


Fluxing   Ingredients    (generally 
less  than  20  per  cent) 
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(SiOa);  feldspar  (principally  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  potash, 
or  lime,  or  soda  and  lime);  limonite  (2Fe203,3H20) ;  hematite  (Fe203); 
siderite  (FeCOa);  pyrite  (FeS2);  calcite  (CaCOa);  magnesite  (MgCOa); 
gypsum  (CaS04,2H20),  and  sometimes  rutile  (Ti02).  Of  these  minerals, 
kaolinite  and  other  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina  are  the  most  desirable 
constituents.  They  generally  form  the  major  part  of  those  high-grade 
clays,  termed  kaolins,  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  crockery  and 
white  burning  pottery.  These  silicates  constitute  the  finer  portion  of 
the  clay  which  is  called  the  clay  substance.  By  Seger,  clay  substance  is 
defined  as  the  material  less  than  0.004  in.  in  diameter. 

Chemical  analyses  of  good  clays  will  show  that  they  consist  mainly  of 
the  following  elements: 

SiUca  (SiOz) 

Alumina  (ALOa) 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Alkalies  (K20+Na20)  ^ 

Water  (H2O) 

Carbon  Dioxide  (CO2) 

Sulphur  Trioxide  (SO3 

Silica  generally  forms  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  making  structural  clay  products  other  than  fire  brick.  In  the  latter 
the  silica  content  may  rise  to  98  per  cent.  Although  a  large  percentage  of 
sand  or  uncombined  silica  in  clay  is  undesirable,  it  is  sometimes  added  to 
decrease  shrinkage  in  burning  and  to  increase  the  refractoriness  of  low 
alumina  clays. 

The  alumina  content  ordinarily  ranges  from  10  to  40  per  cent  except 
in  silica  brick.  Wares  having  an  exceedingly  high  alumina  content  are 
likely  to  be  very  refractory. 

Iron  oxide,  which  in  most  cases  constitutes  less  than  7  per  cent  of  a 
clay,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  color  of  the  clay  and 
the  burned  product.  It  also  tends  to  lower  the  fusion  point  of  the  clay, 
especially  if  present  as  ferrous  oxide. 

Lime  normally  constitutes  less  than  10  per  cent  of  clay,  but  in  some 
glacial  deposits,  which  are  successfully  used  in  making  common  brick  and 
tiling,  a  higher  lime  content  obtains.  In  carbonated  form  lime  lowers  the 
fusion  point.  Since  the  carbonate  breaks  up  into  carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
and  lime  (CaO)  at  a  temperature  of  900°  C. ;  it  is  desirable,  in  clays  burned 
at  this  temperature,  to  finely  crush  the  lime  pebbles.  If  this  is  done,  danger 
from  ''popping  ''  in  the  burnt  ware,  due  to  slaking  of  the  lime,  may  be 
avoided.     If  the  burning  temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
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above,  complex  combinations  of  lime,  silica,  and  alimiina  are  formed  with 
the  result  that  the  lime  efifects  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  product.  Red- 
bumiiig  wares  are  often  made  buff-burning  by  increasing  the  lime  content. 
Magnesia  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent  in  clay.  In  burning  it  causes  the 
day  to  soften  at  a  slower  rate  than  does  Ume  and  lessens  warping. 

The  alkalies,  forming  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  raw  clay,  are  of  great 
?ahie  as  fluxes,  especially  when  combined  with  silicates  of  alumina.  Feld* 
tpan  is  much  used  as  a  flux  with  kaoHn  in  making  white  ware. 

A  large  proportion  of  free  water  generally  causes  clay  to  shrink  con- 

srably  in  drying;  combined  water  causes  shrinkage  in  burning. 

Carbonaceous  material  in  the  form  of  bituminous  matter  or  carbon 

greatly  aflfects  the  color  of  the  raw  clay.     Unless  proper  precaution  is 

taken  to  effect  complete  removal  of  such  matter  by  oxidation,  the  burned 

product  is  likely  to  have  a  black  core. 

Sulphiu-  is  most  conmionly  found  in  clay  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium, 
aesium,  potassium,  sodium  or  iron,  or  as  iron  sulphide.     Generally  the 
•portion  is  small.     If,  however,  there  is  carbon  in  the  clay  and  insuffi- 
cient time  is  given  during  burning  for  proper  oxidation  of  carbon  and 
phtu*,  the  latter  will  cause  a  spongy  swollen  structure  in  the  burned 
product.     Most  of  the  sulphates  are  soluble  and  give  evidence  of  their 
p      jnce  by  the  formation  of  a  scum  on  the  dried  ware.    As  a  result,  unless 
■able  care  is  exercised  in  burning,  the  product  will  be  discolored  by 
1     e  blotches.    The  use  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of  mag- 
ma or  calcium  carbonates,  together  with  a  sulphurous  fuel  often  causes 
ilar  effects.    WaU  white,  which  appears  after  brick  have  been  laid, 
'  be  due  to  soluble  salts  in  the  brick  or  in  the  mortar,  which  are  brought 
to  the  surface  by  absorption  of  water  and  subsequent  drying. 

277.  Physical  Properties  of  Clays. — Plasticity,  tensile  strength,  textiue, 

okage,  porosity,  fusibiUty,  and  color  after  burning  are  the  physical 

properties  which  are  of  most  importance  in  determining  the  value  of  a  clay. 

A  k     pirledge  of  these  properties  is  of  more  benefit  in  judging  the  quality 

iie  raw  material  than  a  chemical  analysis. 

By  plasticity  is  meant  the  property  which  wetted  clay  has  of  being 

manently  deformed  without  cracking.    The  amount  of  water  required 

by  different  clays  to  produce  the  most  plastic  condition  varies  from  15 

to  35  per  cent.     Although  plasticity  is  probably  the  most  important 

al  property  of  clay,  yet  there  are  no  methods  of  measuring  it  which 

ire  entirely  satisfactory.*    The  simplest  and  most  used  test  is  afforded 

by  feeling  of  the  wetted  clay  with  the  fingers.     Personal  equation  neces- 

ly  plays  a  large  part  in  such  determination. 

Since  clay  ware  is  subjected  to  considerable  stress  in  molding,  handUng, 

•For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  physical  properties  and  their  measure- 
ment, aee  Clays  their  Occurrence  and  Uaea,  by  H.  Ries,  Ch.  3. 
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and  drying  a  high  tensile  strength  is  desirable.  The  test  is  made  by  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  specimens  which  have  been  molded  into  briquette 
form  *  and  very  carefully  dried.  The  tensile  strength  of  clays  will  vary 
from  almost  nothing  in  highly  siUcious  fire  clays  to  over  400  lb.  per  square 
inch  in  some  conmion  brick  clays.  Kaolin  generally  shows  low  tensile 
strength. 

The  textiu^  of  a  clay  is  measured  by  the  fineness  of  its  grains.  In 
rough  work  the  per  cent  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  is  determined,  but  for 
measuring  the  size  of  the  clay  grains  a  more  refined  device  such  as  the 
Schone  washing  apparatus  or  a  centrifugal  separator  is  used.  No  numer- 
ical limit  to  the  grain  size  or  desired  relation  between  sizes  has  been  estab- 
lished. Tests  by  Beyers  and  Williams  t  indicate  that  the  sizes  of  grain 
from  0.004  in.  down  should  be  uniformly  graded  to  obtain  maximum  ten- 
sile strength.  Ries'  tests  showed  that  an  excess  of  either  very  fine  material 
or  of  sand  grains  decreased  the  tensile  strength  of  the  clay.  Very  fine- 
grained clays  free  from  sand  are  more  plastic  and  shrink  more  than  those 
containing  coarser  material. 

A  knowledge  of  the  shrinkage  both  in  drying  and  in  burning  is  required 
in  order  to  produce  a  product  of  required  size.  Also  the  amount  of  shrink- 
age forms  an  index  of  the  degree  of  burning.  The  shrinkage  in  drying  is 
dependent  upon  pore  space  within  the  clay  and  upon  the  amount  of 
mixing  water.  The  addition  of  sand  or  ground  burnt  clay  lowers  shrink- 
age, increases  porosity  and  facilitates  drying.  Fire-shrinkage  is  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  of  volatile  elements,  upon  texture  and  the  way  that  clay 
bums.  Tests  of  shrinkage  are  made  by  determining  the  volume  of  ben- 
zine displaced  by  a  small  prism  of  clay  when  green,  after  drying  at  a  tem- 
perature slightly  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  also  after  burning. 
Beyer  and  Williams,  in  tests  on  a  number  of  Iowa  clays,  reported  air- 
shrinkages  varying  from  4.86  per  cent  to  27.00  per  cent  and  fire-shrink- 
ages from  —2.88  per  cent  (swelling)  to  5.92  per  cent. 

By  porosity  of  clay  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  pore  space  to 
the  dry  volume.  Since  porosity  affects  the  proportion  of  water  required 
to  make  clay  plastic,  it  will  indirectly  influence  air-shrinkage.  Large 
pores  allow  the  water  to  evaporate  more  easily  and  consequently  permit  a 
higher  rate  of  drying  than  do  small  pores.  Inasmuch  as  the  rate  at  which 
the  clay  may  be  safely  dried  is  of  great  importance  in  manufacturing  clay 
products,  the  effect  of  porosity  on  the  rate  of  drying  should  be  considered. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  clay  fuses  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
of  fluxes,  texture,  homogeneity  of  the  material,  character  of  the  flame,  and 
its  mineral  constitution.  Owing  to  non-uniformity  in  composition,  parts 
of  the  clay  body  melt  at  different  rates  so  that  the  softening  period  extends 

*  See  briquette  molds  and  testing  machines  in  Ch.  XII. 
t  Iowa  Geol.  Surv.y  Vol.  15,  p.  102,  1904. 
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over  a  considerable  range  both  of  time  and  temperature.  Wheeler  divides 
the  period  into  (1)  incipient  vitrification,  at  which  the  clay  has  softened 
sufficiently  to  cause  adherence  but  not  enough  to  close  the  pores  or  cause 
loss  of  shape — on  cooling  the  material  cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife; 
(2)  complete  vitrification,  more  or  less  well-marked  by  maximum  shrinkage, 
coalescence  of  particles,  smooth  fracture  and  no  loss  in  shape;  (3)  viscous 
vitrification,  produced  by  a  further  increase  in  temperature  which  results 
in  a  soft  molten  mass,  a  gradual  loss  in  shape,  and  a  glassy  fracture  after 
cooling. 

Elxperiments  roughly  indicate  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of  fluxes 
the  lower  the  melting-point.  Fine-textured  clays  fuse  more  easily  than 
those  of  coarser  texture  and  the  same  mineral  composition.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  clay  mass  determines  very  largely  the  influence  of  various 
elements;  the  carbonate  of  hme  in  large  lumps  may  cause  popping  when 
present  in  small  percentages,  but  when  finely  ground  15  per  cent  of  it  may 
be  allowed  in  making  brick  or  tile.  Lime  combined  with  silicate  of  alu- 
mina (feldspar)  forms  a  desirable  flux.  Iron  in  the  ferrous  form,  found  in 
carbonates  and  in  magnetite,  fuses  more  easily  than  when  present  as  ferric 
iron.  If  the  kiln  atmosphere  is  insufficiently  oxidizing  in  character  during 
the  early  stages  of  burning,  the  removal  of  carbon  and  sulphur  will  be 
prevented  until  the  mass  has  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their 
expulsion  and  the  oxidation  of  iron.  When  this  happens  a  product  with 
a  discolored  core  or  swollen  body  is  likely  to  result. 

Since  a  determination  of  the  fusibility  of  a  clay  is  of  much  importance 
both  in  judging  of  the  cost  of  burning  it  and  in  estimating  its  refractoriness, 
experiments  are  often  made  on  small  prisms  to  determine  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  clay  may  be  burned,  the  temperatures  at  which  incipient, 
complete  and  viscous  vitrification  occur,  how  the  clay  behaves  in  annealing 
and.  the  color  of  the  burned  product.  Temperatures  are  commonly 
measured  by  means  of  Seger  cones,*  in  refined  work  by  a  pyrometer. 

Method  of  Manufacture 

278.  Preparation  of  the  Clay. — Many  of  the  large  deposits  of  clay 
or  soft  shale  are  worked  in  open  cut  with  a  steam  shovel.  The  hard  shales 
adjacent  to  coal  veins  are  frequently  mined.  Generally  the  raw  material 
is  drawn  from  the  pit  in  cars  on  a  narrow-gage  track  by  horses  or  by  dinky 
engines.  For  pressed  brick  and  terra-cotta  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 
to  weather  the  clay,  before  using  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  loosely 
spreading  the  clay  in  a  layer  a  couple  of  feet  thick  over  a  flat  surface  where 

*  Seger  cones  are  made  from  mixtures  of  clay  and  fluxes  so  proportioned  that  their 
melting-points  form  a  temperature  scale.  Two  or  more  cones  differing  in  fusibility 
are  inserted  in  the  furnace  or  kiln  and  the  temperature  estimated  from  their  appear- 
ances. 
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it  will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.     Such  action  causes  a 
rusting  of  iron  particles  and  a  breaking  down  of  pyritc  inclusions, 

Most  clays,  however,  are  hauled  directly  to  a  crushing  or  disintegrating 
device.  For  the  hard  shales  jaw-crushers  are  sometimes  used.  Dry 
pans  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  often  employed  to  break  up  the  softer 


Fia.  2.— A  DouUe-shaft  Pug  Mill. 

shales  and  tough  clays.  For  certain  dry  shales,  toothed  or  corrugated 
rolls  are  effective  where  coarse  grinding  only  is  required.  After  the  clay 
has  been  crushed  it  is  conveyed  to  a  pug-raiil  (Fig.  2)  in  which  it  is  tempered 
with  the  proper  amount  of  water  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Wet  clays  are 
generally  ground  and  tempered  simultaneously  in  lai^e  ring  pits,  in  pug- 
mills  or  in  wet  pans.  In  the  ring  pits  a  heavy  iron  wheel  which  rolls  over 
the  bottom  surface  of  the  pit  in  a  spiral  path,  serves  to  stir  and  grind  the 
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clay.  This  method  is  used  only  at  small  plants.  The  wet  pan  is  much  like 
the  dry  pan,  with  the  exception  that  the  bottom  of  the  wet  pan  is  not  per- 
forated. 

279.  Molding.— Building  brick  are  molded  by  the  soft-mud,  the  stiff- 
mud,  or  the  dry-press  process.  The  stiff-mud  process  is  employed  in  making 
nearly  all  other  structural  clay  products.  Fire-brick  is  soraetunes  made 
by  the  soft-mud  process  and  roofing,  floor,  and  wall  tile  by  the  dry-press 
process. 

In  the  9oft--mud  process  the  clay,  or  mixture  of  clayey  mat«rials,  is 
tempered  with  enough  water  to  form  a  mass  of  soft  consistency.  The 
nuxture  is  then  introduced  into  wooden  molds  which  are  Uned  with  sand 
to  avoid  sticking.  Either  hand  or  machine  molding  is  employed  in  .this 
process.  Soft-mud  brick  exhibit  five  sides  to  which  more  or  less  sand 
adheres.    The  soft-mud  process  can  be  used  with  a  greater  variety  of  clays 


Fig.  3. — A  Small  Auger  Equipped  with  Device  tor  Making  Side^;ut  Brick. 

than  any  other  method  of  molding  and  very  uniform  brick  may  be  made 
with  it. 

Less  water  is  used  in  the  stiff-mud  process  so  that  the  mixture  is  much 
more  rigid  than  in  the  soft-mud  process.  It  is  well  applied  to  mixtures 
which  are  of  medium  plasticity.  The  clay  from  the  pug-mill  is  forced 
through  a  tapered  die  by  means  of  an  auger  and  the  issuing  bar  is  cut  into 
the  required  lengths.  Owing  to  the  motion  imparted  by  the  auger 
and  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  die,  various  portions  of  the  clay 
bar  are  given  different  velocities;  consequently  more  or  less  laminations 
are  present  in  the  product  of  auger  machines.  Brick  are  made  either  end 
or  side  cut  liy  this  machine.  Fig.  3  shows  a  side-cut  machine.  Auger 
brick  niachiiii'S  have  considerably  greater  capacities  than  the  machines 
of  the  \eitica!  pi-05.s  type  used  in  the  soft-mud  or  dry-press  processes. 
For  molding  coiiinion  brick,  machines  equipped  with  double  or  triple  dies 
are  sometimes  u.scrl.  Partition  tile,  conduits,  fireproofing  and  the  smaller 
sizes  of  drain  tile  are  molded  in  a  Eomilar  manner  to  stiff-mud  brick.    For 
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sewer  pipe  and  the  larger  sizes  of  drain  tile,  vertical  presses  are  employed. 
The  imiforaiity  in  shape  and  size  of  stifif-mud  or  soft-mud  brick  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  repressing.  Repressing  increases  the  density,  makes 
the  surfaces  smoother  and  harder,  and  in  some  instances,  has  improved 
the  strength  of  brick.  This  auxiliary  process  is  often  employed  in  making 
high-grade  face  brick  and  in  molding  paving  brick. 

In  the  dry-press  process  the  proportion  of  water  is  small  enough  to 
permit  pulverizing  the  clay.  The  powdered  mix  is  screened  through  a 
No.  16  sieve  and  then  fed  into  molds  on  a  vertical  press.  The  molds  are 
made  of  hard  steel  and  steam-heated  to  prevent  adherence  of  the  clay. 
Vents  are  provided  to  allow  the  escape  of  entrapped  air.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  pressures  used,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pieces  with  sharp  corners 
and  of  much  more  uniform  shape  than  can  be  gotten  from  auger  machines. 
This  process  also  does  away  with  air  drying  although  considerable  free 
water  must  be  driven  off  in  the  kiln.  Face  brick  are  commonly  made 
by  this  process. 

Terra-cotta  is  generally  hand-molded  or  is  cast  into  molds  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris. 

280^  Drying. — Great  care  is  required  to  dry  soft  mud  and  stiflf-mud 
products  at  maximmn  rate  without  causing  checking.  In  the  old  method 
of  drying,  still  employed  at  many  brick  yards,  the  ware  is  dried  by  the  sun. 
Many  plants  provide  permanent  sheds  with  roofs  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed.  At  some  yards  open-air  driers  are  provided  with  artificial  means 
for  heatmg  during  bad  weather. 

Artificial  driers  are  of  two  types,  the  hot-floor  drier  and  the  tunnel  drier. 
The  former  is  the  older  and  is  used  for  fire-brick,  <jlay  pipe  and  terra-cotta. 
The  hot-floor  drier  is  heated  either  by  a  furnace  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
drier  or  by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  used  to  furnish  power.  Tunnel 
driers  are  periodic — filled,  dried,  and  emptied  in  rotation — or  continuous — 
the  green  ware  being  loaded  into  one  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  dried  product 
removed  at  the  other.  Tunnel  driers  are  heated  by  flues  imdemeath,  by 
steam  pipes,  or  by  hot  air  from  cooling  kilns.  They  are  more  economical 
than  hot-flour  driers.  In  artificial  driers  the  temperatiu^  rarely  exceeds 
120°  C.  The  time  required  in  drying  varies  from  one  to  three  days,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  drier,  the  character  of  the  clay,  and 
the  shape  of  the  body. 

In  some  brick  plants  the  green  ware  is  set  in  a  kiln  and  dried  by  wa     i 
heat  from  cooling  kilns.    This  method  requires  more  kilns,  but  effects 
saving  in  handling  of  brick. 

281.  Kilns. — In  the  brick  industry  four  types  of  kiln  are  in  use:  i 
scove  kiln,  the  up-draft  kiln,  the  down-draft  kiln,  and  the  continuous  ki 
Of  these  types  the  down-draft  and  continuous  kiln  are  used  in  burni 
other  clay  products.    Terra-cotta  is  generally  burned  in  round  dc 


Euit-Ctfniiar  Down-'lnfi  Kiln  Um>i  Uk  Uumiat  Itndu     (fUI.  No.   Ift,  Wi* 
<;.-^A  ^1  NuL  UMt.  Surv^  n.  &) 
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draft  kilns  provided  with  muffles  to  prevent  contact  of  the  flame  with  the 
ware. 

The  scove  kiln  shown  in  Fig.  4a  is  much  used  in  burning  common  brick. 
Brick  are  laid  about  40  courses  high  and  the  entire  kiln  enclosed  with  a 
course  or  two  of  special  brick  containing  a  small  proportion  of  coal.  The 
outside  is  then  plastered  with  mortar  and  fires  started  in  the  arches.  Wood 
or  oil  is  used  as  fuel.  The  temperature  of  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of 
the  kiln  is  equalized  to  some  extent  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal-brick. 
Although  the  cost  of  the  scove  kiln  is  low,  the  loss  in  brick  and  in  heat  is 
high. 

Up-draft  kilns  provided  with  permanent  walls  and  roof  are  an  improve- 
ment over  the  scove  kiln,  but  they  ^re  more  wasteful  of  heat  and  are 
heated  less  uniformly  than  the  down-draft  kiln. 

The  down-draft  kiln  (Fig.  46)  is  either  rectangular  or  circular  in  plan, 
the  former  being  used  largely  in  burning  the  Ix^tter  grade  s  of  building 
brick  and  in  burning  paving  brick.  As  the  name  implies,  the  heat  from 
fire  after  passing  through  up-takcs  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  drawn 
downward  through  the  kiln  and  passes  through  flues  in  the  floor.  Thence 
the  waste  gases  are  l.>d  through  tunnels  either  to  a  stack  passing  up 
through  the  center  of  the  kiln,  or  to  a  detached  stack  serving  several 
kilns.  With  the  down  draft  kiln  a  more  uniform  distribution  and  better 
regulation  of  heat  can  be  obtained  than  with  either  of  the  previously 
described  kilns.  Since  the  hardest  burned  ware,  which  becomes  the 
softest  in  burning,  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  it  cannot  be  misshapeii 
by  the  weight  of  overlying  courses. 

Continuous  kilns  (Fig.  4c),  are  often  built  oval  in  plan  and  divided  by 
vertical  walls  into  a  large  number  of  compartments.  These  are  loaded 
from  the  interior  of  the  ring  and  unloaded  from  the  outside.  Each  com- 
partment is  provided  with  an  adjoined  fire-box,  a  flue  leading  to  a  central 
stack  and  by-passes  in  the  side  walls  through  which  the  compartment 
can  be  connected  with  the  adjacent  compartments.  Pockets  are  also  pro- 
vided in  the  top  of  each  chamber  for  additional  fires.  Consider  a 
chamber  which  has  been  loaded  with  ware  having  an  unloaded  com* 
partment  at  the  left.  The  chamber  is  first  isolated  from  adjoining 
compartments  and  fired,  until  the  most  of  the  combined  wat-er  is  driven 
out  of  the  ware,  by  heat  from  the  side  fire-box  or  wicket.  After  this  stage 
has  been  passed,  waste  heat  from  the  compartment  on  the  right  is  admitted 
imtil  a  red  heat  is  attained;  then  the  top  pockets  are  tired  by  means  of 
slack  coal.  By  this  method,  chamber  No.  1  will  be  completely  burned 
while  in  No.  8  or  9  setting  will  be  in  progress  and  the  intermediate  cham- 
bers are  in  various  stages  of  burning.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  type 
of  kiln  is  the  efficient  utilization  of  fuel.  It  is  used  to  bum  brick,  fire- 
proofing  and  tile. 
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282.  Burning. — The  burning  of  clays  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
stages:  (1)  dehydration  or  "water  smoking/'  (2)  oxidation,  (3)  vitrification, 
or  period  of  settlement  in  the  kiln. 

During  the  dehydration  period  the  water  which  has  been  retained  in 
the  pores  of  the  clay  after  drying  is  driven  off,  some  of  the  carbonaceous 
matter  is  burned,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  distilled  from  pyrites,  hydrous 
minerals  like  kaolinite  and  ferric  hydroxide  are  dehydrated,  and  the 
carbonate  minerals  are  more  or  less  decarbonated.*  The  speed  with 
which  these  eliminations  occur  is  dependent  upon  the  water  and  mineral 
content  of  the  clay,  its  porosity,  and  its  texture,  and  upon  the  method  of 
handling  the  kiln.  Too  rapid  heating  causes  cracking  or  bursting  of  the 
ware.  On  the  other  hand,  if  alkaU  is  contained  in  the  clay  or  much 
sulphur  is  present  in  the  coal,  too  slow  heating  produces  a  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  product.  During  the  "  water-smoking  "  stage,  frequent 
measurements  of  the  draft  and  temperature  are  made  in  order  to  stand- 
ardize the  procedure  for  a  given  clay.  This  period  is  generally  com- 
pleted before  a  temperature  of  700°  C.  is  reached. 

During  the  oxidation  period,  which  is  nearly  always  completed  at 
900**  C,  the  remainder  of  the  carbon  must  be  ehminated  and,  to  promote 
stability,  the  ferrous  iron  must  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  form.  Although 
some  of  these  changes  begin  before  the  completion  of  the  preceding  change, 
it  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the  removal  of  sulphur  cannot 
be  completed  before  the  carbon  has  been  eliminated.  Sulphur,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  also  holds  back  the  oxidation  of  iron.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  avoid  black  or  spongy  cores,  oxidation  must  proceed 
at  such  rate  as  will  allow  these  changes  to  occur  before  the  heat  becomes 
sufficient  to  soften  the  clay  and  close  its  pores.  Grog  or  sand  is  often 
added  to  the  raw  clay  to  produce  a  more  open  structure  and  thus  provide 
for  the  escape  of  gases  generated  in  burning. 

The  different  stages  in  vitrification  have  already  been  mentioned.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  few  clay  products  are  vitrified  to  the 
point  of  viscosity,  indeed,  m^^ny  common  brick  and  tile  cannot  be  called 
ntrified  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand  paving  brick  must 
be  burned  to  the  stage  which  Wheeler  calls  complete  vitrification  if  the 
maximiun  combination  of  hardness  and  toughness  is  to  result.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  wide  range  in  the  maximum  burning  temperature  to  which 
the  clay  rfnust  be  submitted  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  purpose  of  the  ware.  In  the  manufacture  of  tile  and 
building  brick  this  range  varies  between  900  and  1200°  C. 

The  degree  of  burning  is  frequently  determined  by  the  settlement  of 
the  goods  in  the  kiln,  in  some  cases  by  pyrometers.  For  ware  which 
is  to  be  completely  vitrified,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  points  of 
♦  Prof.  E.  Orton,  Jr.     Trans.  Am.  Ceramic  Soc,  Vol.  5,  p.  393. 
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incipient  and  viscous  vitrification  separated  as  widely  as  possible.  This 
is  desirable  in  order  that  goods  from  different  parts  of  the  kiln  may  not 
vary  widely  owing  to  non-uniform  distribution  of  heat. 

283.  Glazing. — ^By  glazing  clay  products,  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  ware,  to  increase  its  imperviousness  to  water, 
or  to  accompUsh  both  of  these  ends  without  incurring  the  cost  of  com- 
plete vitrification.  Slip-clays,  which  have  a  high  fluxing  content  and 
which  may  be  so  adjusted  in  composition  that  different  coloring  effects  can 
be  produced,  lead  compounds,  barium  compounds,  and  common  salt  are 
among  the  substances  used  for  glazes.  Decorative  terra-cotta  goods 
are  sprayed  with  a  thin  mixture  of  sUp-clay  before  burning.  Sewer  pipe  is 
salt-glazed  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  fires  during  the  vitrifi- 
cation stage.  Enamel  brick  are  given  a  coating  of  sUp  containing  oxide 
of  tin  or  similar  compound  to  render  the  glaze  opaque. 

284.  Flashing. — Colors  ranging  from  gold  to  dark  reddish  brown 
may  be  produced  on  many  kinds  of  ware  by  flafihing.  The  process  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  ware  to  a  reducing  atmosphere  during  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  burning  period.  Front  brick  are  often  so  treated  with 
pleasing  results.  Flashing,  however,  is  Ukely  to  deceive  even  experts 
concerning  the  degree  of  burning. 

285.  Annealing. — Great  care  is  necessary  in  cooling  the  goods  below 
a  cherry-red  heat  in  order  to  avoid  checking  and  cracking.  Hastening 
the  annealing  process  may  destroy  the  product  of  an  otherwise  successful 
bum.  To  make  paving  brick  of  maximum  toughness  requires  an  anneaUng 
period  of  seven  to  ten  days. 

286.  Sorting. — In  up-draft  kilns  the  over-burned  ware  is  found  at 
the  bottom  near  the  top  of  the  arches  and  the  under-burned  material  is 
at  the  top.  The  converse  is  true  for  down-draft  kilns.  In  either  kiln, 
the  best  of  the  product  is  found  in  the  intermediate  courses.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  paving  brick,  high-grade  building  brick,  and  drain  tile,  these 
different  classes  of  goods  are  separated  in  unloading  the  kiln  and  the 
poorer  grades  of  material  sold  for  different  purposes.  Over-burned 
paving-brick  and  building  brick  are  used  in  sewer  construction.  Soft- 
burned  paving  brick  are  used  for  exterior  walls  in  building  construction, 
while  the  soft-burned  building  brick  serve  as  filling. 

* 

Methods  of  Testing  Structural  Clay  Products 

287.  Tests. — Two  classes  of  tests  are  used  in  judging  of  the  quality 
of  clay  products:  (^4)  tests  which  may  be  readily  made  on  the  job;  (B)  those 
which  require  laboratory  equipment.  The  field  tests  are:  (1)  appearance, 
(2)  hammer  test,  (3)  hardness,  (4)  absorption,  (5)  specific  gravity.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  following  additional  tests  are  sometimes  made:    (6)  crush- 
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ing.  (7)  transverse  I)en(liii^,  (S)  nittltT  \vh\*  (pnviiiK  luirk),  (W)  iiliiiinlnii 
(pa\'mg  brick),  (10)  resistuncc  to  altfriwitf  firr/iiiK  iiiid  IIimwiiik  | 

288.  Appearance. — SIkijm',  color,  kiln  iniirkH,  rhcrkM,  liiiniiinlMinn  iiiiil 
blisters  all  form  more  or  Icks  v«'ilu«'il>Ir  iiHlinitintiM  ol'  f|iiiilily  Tin*  lolor 
of  the  outside  of  the  goods  is  oftfii  iniHlcadiiiK  in  uyixitl  lo  iIh*  tUyu'v  of 
burning.  This  also  applies  to  (lie  color  ol'  tin*  wiXryun,  nnlir^n  on<<  id 
familiar  with  the  changes  which  the  given  cluy  undfiv/H-i*.  in  hinnnif/  'I  he 
presence  of  lime  pebbles  over  \  in.  in  rli;ifncfcf-  i;-,  \\\\tU'\'\\t\\At'  Mhi^b  oi 
spongy  cores  show  iniprofier  burning  .'i:*.  f/n-vroiii-ly  nn-ntif/nifl  In  bfi'k, 
well-defined  kiln-marks  indic;itc  thnt  thf  fiii'l'.  h;r/t'  [iim  IjumI  buMiid, 
but  do  not  serve  to  di.-tingijirh  \it\w.t*u  Ij:i mI  f^ijincJ  utA  '/v«-r  )/(jfn««l 
brick.  Checks  and  cracks  luixy  U-  'Jij'-  to  iiu\iiit\fii  ilfymi/  *n  unnihlnt^ 
Thej''  decrease  the  htrerjjfth  ;jJi'J  /< -i-trj.'.rr  )t,  f/'/:-t  jf  v.#  Ij  itr,nV*'\  O/i-y 
are  sufficient  cau.sf-  for  n-;'-'*;Mj.  <  h"  v.-  \,i*^\i"*\  it.  :'t.i.*  :*uti'/  j/#  ni  M*lly 
indicate  brittleness.  P:o:.'.^:."'J  .•;.".;.;.*.'/.'/  ;f.  ♦/.*  mv.-.-. wS';n  #/!  Oii 
ware  are  objectiona'ol^:  ij:;^^  ^^'y  v.';.,  -.  *'.f  >♦;  ,'*  ,:*  :,t,**,  .«;--^/i  m;^*-*. 
ance  to  freeziiig.  B:ok'::.  r.-^r*':;>  '.:.  '■<  >.•;;,//>  '>?  ;•//<;  ;y.;/  *,;  ';/;;;^ 
tile  are  d^je  to  al'  ^::-;^-"-.^.  :.■-',  .;.  ;:.'..•,.;/  J"  =  ■ '"  '*  "/'  /  V/,- .:,v/j 
on  tiie  iiiZi^T  5-Lr:i'.<:      '*'*:.-:,  :,"■■'  '  ^  *,-   "  '  ',.*/•  ;r  ,••;.//   ••  -     .■•'•,•/  .•-'/• 

ex':^t*<:  f  of  •.iit:  •.:,-  ii.-  -.-•  •.:*•■*    •    --,••.*    -  ',•    •   ', '  v,',  '•'-"/ 

-  -     •    ■      •  ■ 
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in  the  absorption  test  and  the  rate  of  filling  are  properties  deserving  of 
careful  consideration  in  determining  resistance  to  freezing  (see  Art.  264). 

Experiments  by  Douty  and  Gibson  *  show  that  a  rather  high  per 
centage  of  absorption  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  good  bond 
between  cement,  mortar  and  brick. 

No  standardized  method  of  making  the  absorption  test  has  been 
specified  for  all  kinds  of  clay  products.  Brick  and  partition  tile  are  gen- 
erally tested  whole,  but  square  fragments  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds 
each  are  often  selected  to  represent  drain  tile  in  absorption  tests.  What- 
ever method  of  testing  is  employed  the  specimens  are  first  dried  to  con- 
stant weight  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
Weighing  should  be  done  on  scales  sensitive  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  One  of  three  methods  of  procedure  may 
now  be  adopted.  (1)  The  specimen  is  immersed  in  water  at  approxi- 
mately 21°  C.  (70°  F.)  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  freed  of  surface 
water  by  wiping  with  a  trowel  and  again  weighted.  The  difference  in 
weight  between  the  soaked  and  the  dry  specimen  divided  by  the  dry 
specimen  and  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  per  cent  absorption.  This 
method  is  very  commonly  used.  (2)  The  dried  test-piece  is  immersed  in 
water  at  21°  C.  which  is  raised  to  the  boiling-poiut  in  a  half  hour,  is  allowed 
to  boil  for  five  hours,  is  then  cooled  to  21°  C,  surface  dried  and  weighed 
as  before.  (3)  The  dried  specimen  is  subjected  to  a  vacumn  and  water 
admitted  without  changing  the  pressure.  After  immersion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  surface  dried  and  weighed.  This  method  is  cimibersome 
and  seldom  used.  Of  these  methods  the  first  is  the  most  used  and  appears 
to  be  the  most  valuable  for  determining  absorption  under  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  does  not,  however,  furnish  as  satisfactory  a  determination 
of  porosity  as  either  of  the  other  methods. 

292.  Specific  Gravity. — Roughly,  the  higher  the  specific  gravity,  the 
greater  is  the  strength  of  clay  products.  This  rule  is  modified,  of  course, 
by  conditions  in  burning  and  by  the  degree  of  burning.  Tests  by  Purdy 
and  Moore  t  show  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  given  clay  decreases  as 
the  vitrification  period  advances. 

TThe  specific  gravity  is  generally  found  by  the  following  formula: 

c      .^  ..  Dry  weight 

Specific  gravity = 


Dry  weight —Weight  in  water  when  saturated 


293.  Strength  Tests. — The  methods  of  making  the  crushing  and  trans- 
verse tests  of  brick  and  building  tile  are  the  same  as  outlined  in  Art.  112 
to  121.    Th^  crushing  test  is  generally  made  on  half  brick  bedded  flatwise, 

*Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  529. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Ceramics  Soc.,  Vol.  9,  p.  203. 
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but  this  method  is  not  satisfactory  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
determimng  the  final  load  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for . 
Bbear  failure.  These  considerations  have  led  some  experimentere  to  bed 
the  brick  on  the  edges.  The  strength  of  brick  on  edge  is  generally  15  to 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  strength  of  specimens  bedded  flatwise. 

The  crushing  test  affords  a  means  of  comparing  the  quality  of  brick  or 
tile  but  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the  strength  of  a  wall,  since  the  latter 
depends  primarily  on  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  As  a  criterion  of  struc- 
tural strength  for  brick,  the  transverse  test  is  of  more  value  than  the  crush- 
ing teat,  since  transverse  failure  in  a  wall  or  pavement  is  likely  to  occur  on 
account  of  improper  bedment.  Brick  which  are  improperly  annealed  or 
dtecked  in  air-drying  exhibit  a  lower  transverse  st^ngth  than  properly 


(a)  8*Qd  B«rin(&  (b)  Hydraulio  Bearings. 

Fia.  5. — Methods  of  Supporting  Drain  Tile  tor  Strength  Teala. 

treated  specimens.    Moreover,  the  transverse  test  can  be  made  in  a  small 
machine  without  the  expense  of  a  bedment. 

Drain  tile  and  eewer  pipe  are  often  tested  under  gradually  applied  loads 
[daced  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5.  The  tile  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when 
tested  and  not  less  than  five  specimens  should  be  tested.  The  supporting 
strength  (W)  is  defined  as  the  load  per  lineal  foot  which  the  tile  can  carry 
when  loaded  throi^h  sand  bearings.    Under  this  condition  the  moment, 


12 

To  determine  supporting  strength  from  a  three-point  bearing  test,  multiply 
the  breaking  load  per  foot  by  1.50;  if  hydraulic  bearings  are  used  multi- 
ply by  1.25.  The  three-point  bearing  method  is  simpler  in  application, 
but  it  is  more  severe  on  warped  pipe  than  either  hydraulic  or  sand  bear- 
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ing.    Sand  bearings  also  approximate  quite  closely  the  loading  conditions 
to  which  the  pipe  is  subjected  in  a  ditch.* 

294.  The  Rattler  Tests  on  Paving  Brick. — Although  the  rattler  test 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  a  true  index  of  the  life  of  brick  in  a  pavement, 
yet  as  a  means  of  standardizing  resistance  of  paving  brick  to  combined 
impact  and  abrasion  it  is  considered  valuable.  The  standard  specification 
adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  is  given  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

296.  The  Detroit  Pavement  Determinator. — Recently  considerable 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  tests  on  sample  pavements  by  means  of  a 
pavement  determinator.  X^e  apparatus  consists  of  a  central  vertical  shaft 
which  serves  as  an  axis  of  rotation  for  a  horizontal  shaft.  At  each  end  of 
the  horizontal  shaft  is  mounted  a  heavy  broad-faced  wheel  weighing  1650 
lb.  Each  wheel  is  shod  with  five  plungers  which  terminate  in  calks  sim- 
ilar to  those  on  a  horse^s  shoe.  The  plungers  are  actuated  by  a  cam  gear 
and  spring  mechanism  so  that  a  heavy  blow  can  be  delivered  to  the  pave- 
ment through  the  calks.  The  horizontal  shaft  is  so  driven  that  the  wheels 
describe  spiral  paths  over  a  ring  10  ft.  10  in.  oujtside  diameter  by  8  ft.  7  in. 
inside  diameter.  The  area  is  completely  traversed  in  330  revolutions. 
Wear  is  determined  by  measuring  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  is  abraded. 

Although  a  number  of  tests  with  this  determinator  have  been  run  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  City  of  Detroit  on  different  classes  of 
pavements,  t  the  results  thus  far  published  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  value  of  the  test.  Tests  of  this  character  which  will  deter- 
mine in  a  short  space  of  time  the  wearing  resistance  of  a  pavement  are 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  personal  equation  involved  in 
laying  the  pavement,  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and  difficulties  of  standardiza- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  test  will  be  widely  used. 

296.  Alternate  Freezing  and  Thawing  Test. — Committee  C-6  of  the 
A,S,T,M.  has  prescribed  an  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  test  J  for 
drain  tile  which  may  be  applied  to  other  clay  products.  The  test  is  made 
on  three  or  more  specimens  from  each  of  five  separate  tiles.  The  specimens 
are  so  chosen  that  they  represent  the  ends  and  center  of  each  tile.  They 
must  be  sound,  approximately  square,  and  between  12  and  20  sq.  in.  in 
area.  After  being  dried  to  constant  weight  at  110°  C,  or  above,  the  spe- 
cimens are  cooled  to  20°  or  25°  C,  reweighed  and  immersed  in  pure  water. 
The  water  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  and  boiled  for  five  hours,  after 
which  it  is  cooled  to  10°  or  15°  C.    The  specimens  are  again  weighed  and 

*  For  more  complete  information  see  Standard  Sbecifications  for   Drair  Tile, 
Serial  Designation:  C4-16,  A.S.T.M.  Standards  1916. 
t  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  68,  p.  457. 
t  See  Std.  Spec,  for  Drain  Tile;  Serial  Designation  C4-16. 
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prise  the  poorer  grades  of  building  brick  which  are  used  for  filling,  backing, 
and  in  walls  where  appearance  is  of  small  moment.  They  often  vary 
greatly  in  color,  degree  of  burning  and  in  shape.  Front  or  face  brick  are 
made  more  carefully  than  common  brick.  They  are  generally  pressed  or 
repressed  and  are  used  in  fronts  of  buildings  and  in  walls  for  which  a 
pleasing  appearance  is  desired.  Red,  white,  cream,  bufif-burning  brick, 
and  buff-burning  brick  speckled  by  the  addition  of  manganese,  all  of 
which  burn  to  an  even  tone,  are  much  used  as  front  brick.  Tapestry 
brick,  rug  brick  and  stipple-faced  brick  are  stiff-mud  products  which  have 
had  their  edges  roughened  in  different  ways  in  order  to  create  pleasing 
effects  in  wall  constructions.  Ornamental  brick  include  enameled  and 
glazed  brick.  The  former  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  ornamental 
brick  produced  in  the  United  States. 

299.  Requirements  of  Good  Brick. — ^The  essential  requirements  for 
building  brick  are  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  loads  imposed  in  a  struc- 
ture, durability,  and  a  pleasing  appearance  when  exposed  to  view.  Com- 
mon  brick  of  good  quality  should  be  free  from  checks  or  cracks,  should 
emit  a  metallic  ring  when  struck  with  the  hammer  and  should  exhibit  a 
fine-grained,  uniform,  dense  structure  free  from  laminations  or  lime  peb- 
bles. Well-burned  face  brick  should  not  be  easily  scratched  by  the  knife. 
They  should  possess  the  previously  mentioned  characteristics,  and  also  be 
imif  orm  both  in  color  and  size.  Regularity  in  size  is  of  especial  importance 
for  brick  which  are  to  be  used  in  highly  stressed  walls,  since  tests  have 
shown  that  the  strength  of  such  masonry  is  reduced  if  the  brick  vary  in 
size.  Good  brick  should  be  free  from  soluble  salts  such  as  the  sulphates 
of  lime,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies,  since  these  compoimds  are  likely  to 
produce  efflorescence. 

When  imiformly  loaded  in  compression  an  individual  brick  is,  in  gen- 
eral, sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  its  proportionate  part  of  any  wall  or 
pier  load.  However,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  stress 
through  the  wall,  the  supporting  capacity  of  a  ?ingle  brick  may  be  as  small 
as  the  transverse  center  load  which  it  can  carry  when  supported  at  the 
ends.  Consequently  it  has  been  customary,  whenever  a  strength  test  is 
specified  for  individual  brick,  to  demand  both  crushing  and  transverse 
tests. 

In  a  structure  the  durability  of  brick  may  be  tested  by  frost  action, 
by  alternate  wetting  and  drying,  and  by  fire.  Tests  of  fire  resistance  are 
generally  made  on  wall-panels.  Resistance  to  frost  action  is  best  ascer- 
tained from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  tests,  which  are,  however, 
quite  expensive.  The  absorption  test  has  long  been  considered  a  measure 
of  durability,  although  the  basis  for  this  assumption  is  questionable.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  resistance  to  freezing  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  porosity  of  the  brick  but  also  upon  the  size  of  the  pores, 
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the  size  of  the  connecting  canals,  the  strength,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
brick.  If  the  pore  space  is  not  entirely  filled  with  water,  the  common 
condition^  the  imprisoned  air  acts  as  a  cushion  and  lessens  the  expansive 
effect  of  the  freezing  water.  Thus  far,  no  standards  of  strength  or  dura- 
bility have  been  adopted  for  brick. 

300.  Tests  on  Building  Brick.— In  1913  Committee  C-3  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  proposed  the  following  classification  for 
building  brick: 


A  (Vitrified) 

CaasB  B  (Hard  burned)  . 
dasB  C  (Common  firsts) 

D  (Common) 


Average  Compressive 

Strength  (Flatwise) 

on  Five  Samples,  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 


5000  and  over 

3500  to  4999 

2000  to  3499 

1500  to  1999 


Average 
'  bsorption  on 
Five  i  amples. 

per  cent 

<  6 
<12 
<18 


Through  the  aid  of  a  number  of  laboratories  the  committee  carried 

out  an  extensive  series  of  tests  part  of  which  are  reported  in  Table  1. 

Each  result  is  the  average  of  five  tests.    The  compression  tests  were  made 

on  half  brick  bedded  flatwise  in  plaster  of  Paris.     Transverse  specimens 

were  placed  flatwise  on  rocker  bearings  6  in.  apart  and  loaded  at  the  center. 

3  PI 
The  modulus  of  rupture  (S)  was  calculated  from  the  formula  S  =  -^  t-t.^ 

where  P= center  load,  Z=span,  6  =  breadth,  and  d= depth.  These  tests 
are  very  valuable  since  they  aflFord  a  notion  of  the  qualities  of  brick 
procurable  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  range  in 
mechanical  properties.  From  a  consideration  of  the  results  in  the 
table  it  appears  that  minimum  moduli  of  rupture  corresponding  to 
classes  A,  B,  C  and  D,  300,  400,  600  and  900  lb.  per  square  inch, 
respectively. 

Results  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  indicate  that  the 
shearing  strength  of  brick  varies  from  7  to  30  per  cent  of  the  compressive 
strength.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  paving  brick  tested  in  single 
shear  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  Johnson  shear  tool  (Art.  56)  gave 
an  average  shearing  strength  equal  to  17  per  cent  of  the  average  com- 
pressive strength.*  The  range  in  results  and  the  low  values  obtained  in 
the  latter  tests  indicate  that  bending  must  have  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  in  both  of  the  above  series  of  tests. 

♦  Thesis  by  W.  T.  Bolton  and  W.  A.  Goes,  1915. 
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-RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  BUILDING    BRICK  RETORTED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  LABORATORIES 
(Each  Value  is  the  Avenge  of  S  Detenninatioos.) 
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TABLE  l.—iCotUinued.) 


Nu>«  »[ 
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Lb^Mr 

Rupture, 
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lion, 
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Fig.  6  shows  stress-deformation  curves  for  three  grades  of  brick  tested 
on  end.  The  softer  varieties  of  brick  exhibit  stress  deformation  curves  of 
sharper  curvature.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  such  brick  generally 
lies  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

301.  Specific  Gravity  of  Brick.— The  .specific  gravity  of  brick  ranges 
from  1.9  to  2.6  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
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d^ree  of  burning.  Brick  made  from  impure  Sre-clays  generally  have  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  tboee  made  from  shales.  Some  tests  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  specific  gravity  decreases  as  the  vitrification  period 


302.  Crushing  Tests  on  Brick  IHers. — The  main  conditions  governing 
the  strength  of  brick  piere  imder  concentric  loading  are:  (1)  the  strength 
of  brick,  (2)  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  mortar,  (3)  quality  of  workman- 
ship in  laying,  (4)  method  of  laying,  (5)  regularity  in  form  of  brick.  The 
stiffness  of  piers  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 


Pioportloaate  DefarmBtioD 

Fia.  6.  Fia.  7. 

Fig.  6.— EUatic  Properties  of  Common  Brick  Used  in  Ker  Testa.    The  Bverage 
cniBhing  atrength  of  these  three  grades  of  brick,  crushed  endwiae,  waa  14,000, 
10,500,  and  7500  lb.  per  aquare  inch,  respectively.    {Teste  of  Melals,  1886,  p.  1138.) 
Fio.  7.— Showing  Method  of  Failure  of  Brick  Piere.     (TetU  of  MeiaU,  1883.) 

the  mortar,  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  laying,  and  upon  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  brick. 

Tests  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  large 
piers  made  of  Class  A  (vitrified),  Class  B  (hard  burned),  and  Class  C 
(common  firsts)*  show  very  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  piers  made  of 
*  See  clondfication  la  Art.  300. 
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the  stronger  brick  (see  Table  2  *).  The  same  result  is  also  apparent  in  the 
tests  by  Talbot  t  summarized  in  Table  3.  Fig.  7  shows  the  typical  method 
of  failure  of  brick  columns.  Transverse  failure  of  the  individual  brick 
commonly  begins  when  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  maximum  load  has  been 
applied.  The  pier  then  gradually  separates  into  a  number  of  slender  col- 
umns and  failure  finally  ensues. 

TABLE  2.— THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  LARGE  BRICK  PIERS 

[Tests  made  at  the  Pittsburg  Laboratory  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.] 
Piers  were  approximately  30X30  in.  X  10  ft.  with  joints  A  ^-  thick. 


Classification  of  Brick 
in  CkUunm  According  to 

Characteristics  of 
Mortar. 

Age  in  Mo. 

Arrangement 

of  Courses 

of  Brick. 

a  :b  :c* 

Ultimate 

CI  A         _               -*.  ■_ 

Lab.  No. 

A.S.T.M. 

Committee 

of  1909 

Trade 
Name. 

Kind  of 
Cement 

Mix 
Ct.  :  Sd. 

Strength 

in 
Lb.  /In* 

B    6 

c 

Common 

Lime 

1  :6 

4 

1:1:5 

126 

B    5 

c 

Common 

Lime 

I  :6 

4 

1:1:2 

178 

B   4 

c 

Common 

Lime 

I  :6 

4 

1:0:1 

210 

B12 

B 

Hard 

Lime 

I  :6 

4 

1:1:5 

990 

Bll 

B 

Hard 

Lime 

I  :6 

4 

1:1:2 

890 

BIO 

B 

Hard 

Lime 

I  :6 

4 

1:0:1 

840 

B   9 

A 

Vitrified 

Lime 

1:6 

4 

1:1:5 

1360 

B   8 

A 

Vitrified 

Lime  ■ 

1  :6 

4 

1:1:2 

1270 

B   7 

A 

Vitrified 

Lime 

1  :6 

4 

1:0:1 

1450 

1 
B22 

B 

Hard 

Lime 
>  +85%  - 
Port- 
land. 

I  :3 

1:1:5 

1760 

B28 

B 

Hard 

I  :3 

1:1:2 

870 

B20 
B16 

B 
A 

Hard 
Vitrified 

1  :3 
I  :3 

1:0:1 
1:0:1 

1760 
2900 

B   3 

C 

Common 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:1:5 

650 

B   2 

C 

Common 

Portland 

I  :3 

1:1:2 

560 

B   1 

C 

Common 

Portland 

I  :3 

1:0:1 

510 

B27 

B 

Hard 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:1:5 

870 

B18 

B 

Hard 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:1:2 

2070 

B17 

B 

Hard 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:0:1 

2000 

B15 

A 

Vitrified 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:1:5 

2900 

B14 

A 

Vitrified 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:1:2 

2740 

B13 

A 

Vitrified 

Portland 

1  :3 

1:0:1 

2710 

*  a  =  header  course,  b  =  backup  course,  c  =:  stretcher  course.     1:1:5  indicates  1  header,  1  backup 
and  5  stretcher  courses  in  sequence,  etc. 

•  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  71,  p.  460. 

t  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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TABLE  3.— AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  ON  BRICK 

COLUMNS 

[See  BuJUetin  No.  27,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  lU.] 

Columns  were  12}Xl2i  in.XlO  ft.  and  consisted  of  40  to  43  courses  of  brick  laid 
with  I -in.  joints. 


No.  of 
Tests 


Characteristics  of  Columns. 

Average 
Ultimate 
Strength 
Lb./In.n 

Propor- 
tion of 
Load  at 
which 
Popping 
Occurred  J 

Ratio  of  Strength  of  Columns 
to  Strength  of 

How 
Laid. 

Mix  of 
Mortar.* 

Age 
Days. 

Brick 

First 

Set. 

6-in. 
Mortar 
Cubes. 

Modulua 
of  Elas- 
ticity in 

1000 
Lb./In.« 


Shale  Building  Brick 


3 

WeU 

IP  :3S 

67 

3365 

.56 

.31 

1.00 

1.17 

4783 

2 

WeU 

1  P  :  3S 

181 

3950 

.37 

1.18 

5025 

2 

Well 

1  P  :  3S 

68 

2800  » 

.66 

.26 

.83 

4400 

2 

Poorly 

IP  :3S 

67 

2920 

.62 

.27 

.87 

1.05 

3525 

2 

Well 

IP  :5S 

65 

2225 

.52 

.21 

.66 

1.30 

3250 

1 

Well 

IN  :3S 

67 

1750 

.40 

.16 

.52 

5.75 

800 

2 

Well 

IL  :2S 

66 

1450 

.43 

.14 

.43 

•   •   •   • 

104 

Underburned  Clay  Brick 


Well 

IP  :3S 

63 

1060 

.76 

.27 

.31 

.37 

433 


*  P:=Portland  cement;   S=sand;    N=natural  cement,   L=:lime. 

t  The  maximum  range  in  strength  for  any  set  of  columns  was  less  than  13  per  cent. 

%  Popping  was  probably  due  to  transverse  rupture  of  brick. 

1  These  columns  were  loaded  with  1-inch  eccentricity. 

Owing  to  diflFerences  in  ratio  of  height  to  least  width,  one  would  expect 
a  ^  rick  tested  flatwise  to  have  about  40  per  cent  more  strength  than  a 
solid  homogeneous  pier  of  the  same  material  having  a  ratio  of  height  to 
least  breadth  of  from  6  :  1  to  10  :  1.  Therefore  a  pier  which  developed 
70  per  cent  of  the  crushing  strength  of  the  component  brick  would  be  ideal. 
Since,  however,  the  mortar  of  the  joints  never  possesses  the  same  strength 
and  elastic  properties  as  the  brick  composing  the  pier,  this  condition  is 
never  realized.  Yet  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  joints  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  the  strength  of  the  joint  to  exceed  the  strength  of  cubes 
made  from  the  mortar.  The  results  in  Table  2  show  that  piers  of  Class  A 
or  Class  B  brick  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement  mortars  were  twice  as  strong 
as  similar  piers  laid  in  lime  mortar.  The  low  strength  of  the  lime  mortar 
piers  is  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  lime  mortar  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  joints  did  not  receive  sufficient  air  to  become  carbonated. 
Talbot's  tests  indicate  that  the  columns  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  were  51  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  laid  in  like  mortar  of  1  :  5 
proportions,  92  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  laid  in  1  :  3  natural  cement 
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mortar  and  132  per  cent  stronger  than  those  laid  m  1  :  2  lime  mortar. 
Tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  *  clearly  show  the  advantage  of 
using  mortar  stronger  than  a  1  :  3  mix  with  very  hard  burned  brick.  In 
tests  of  piers  of  wire-cut  brick  having  a  crushing  strength  of  approximately 
13,000  lb.  per  square  inch  those  laid  in  neat  Portland  cement  had  a  strength 
of  31  per  cent  of  the  brick,  whereas  those  laid  in  1  :  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  only  possessed  19  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  brick. 

The  advantage  in  stiffness  arising  from  the  use  of  strong  mortar  in  the 
joints  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  tests  by  Talbot. 

Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  indicate  that  the  strength  of  small 
colimans  (12X12  in.)  is  40  to  50  per  cent  greater  when  the  brick  are 
laid  on  edge  than  when  laid  flatwise.  This  shows  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  brick  which  are  to  be  used  in  heavily  loaded  piers. 

Some  tests  at  Cornell  University  f  and  others  made  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  t  demonstrate  that  the  strength  of  a  colimin  may  be  increased 
by  placing  a  horizontal  layer  of  wire  meshing  in  every  joint.  A  decrease  in 
strength  obtained,  however,  when  the  four  or  more  courses  intervened 
between  layers  of  meshing. 

303.  Resistance  of  Brick  Walls  to  Fire. — In  a  series  of  fire  tests  on 
6X9-ft.  wall  panels  at  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  in  Chicago,  brick 
panels  showed  marked  resistance  to  fire  and  low  conductivity.  Tests  were 
made  on  a  12-in.  wall  of  well-burned  Chicago  brick,  an  8-in.  panel  of  hy- 
draulic-pressed brick  from  Indiana,  an  8-in.  panel  of  common  brick  from 
St.  Louis,  and  an  8-in.  panel  of  sand-lime  brick  from  Indiana.  The 
strengths  and  absorptive  properties  of  these  bricks  are  given  in  Table  4. 
With  the  exception  of  the  panel  made  of  hydraulic  brick  which  was  laid 
in  lime  putty,  cement  mortar  was  used.  The  tests  were  made  by  subjecting 
the  face  of  the  panel  to  a  temperature  which  rose  to  about  800°  C.  in  one- 
half  hoiu"  and  then  varied  between  800  and  900°  C.  for  one  and  one-half 
hours  at  which  time  the  panel  was  removed  and  the  face  quenched  by 
water  from  a  fire-hose.  Each  high  temperature  recorded  in  Table  4  rep- 
resents an  average  of  a  number  of  pyrometer  readings,  the  thermo-couples 
being  arranged  to  secure  the  variation  in  temperature  at  different  parts  of 
the  f menace  and  at  various  points  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 

The  panels  of  clay  brick  withstood  the  tests  better  than  the  panel 
of  sand-lime  brick.  The  panel  of  hydraulic-pressed  brick  was  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  after  quenching.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  brick  on  the 
face  of  this  panel  were  cracked  through  and  a  very  few  were  spalled.  The 
Chicago  brick  contained  lime  knots  which  caused  a  large  percentage  of  the 
exposed  brick  to  crack  when  quenched.     In  60  to  70  per  cent  of  these  the 

*  Tests  of  Metals,  1904. 

t  Trans.  Asso.  Civ.  Engrs.,  Cornell  University,  Vol.  8,  1900. 

X  Engr.  Record^  Vol.  71,  p.  460. 
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TABLE  4.— EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  ON  BRICK  AND  BRICK 

WALLS 

[Bulletin  No.  370  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.] 

Wall  panels  fired  for  two  hours,  for  one  hour  at  maximum  temperature. 


Kind  of  Brick. 


Thickness  of  panel,  in 

Maximum  average  temperature  on  exposed  face 

m*»C 

Maximum  average  temperature  on  unexposed 

face  after  2  hr.  in  ®  C 

Mean  temperature  of  air  on  unexposed  face. .  . . 

No.  unexposed  brick  tested  transversely 

Average  modulus  of  rupture  of  unexposed  brick, 

lb./in.« 

No.  exposed  brick  tested  transversely 

Average  modulus  of  rupture  of    exposed    brick, 

lb./in.> 

No.  unexposed  brick  crushed 

Average  crushing  strength  of  unexposed  brick, 

lb./in.« 

No.  exposed  brick  crushed 

Average  crushing  strength  of  exposed  brick, 

lb./in.« 

No.  unexposed  *  brick  immersed 

Average  per  cent  absorption,  unexposed  brick, 

after  forty-eight  hours'  immersion 


Common 
Clay. 


8 
850 

58 

23 

5 

1178 
0 


3866 
0 


5 

6.2 


Hard- 
burned 
Clay. 


12 

770 

18 
3 
2 

482 
0 


13 

2729 
13 

2793 
2 

20.2 


Hyd- 
prossed 
Brick. 


8 

850 

35 
3 
2 

718 
0 


13 

4440 
13 

3701 
2 

10.7 


Sand- 
Lime. 


8 

790 

55 

19 

5 

319 
5 

56 
5 

2035 
5 

1750 
5 

15.9 


*  Absorptions  of  exposed  brick  were  about  the  same  as  for  unexposed  brick. 

cracks  were  sufficiently  large  to  permit  picking  off  portions  of  the  brick. 
About  half  of  the  faces  of  the  St.  Louis  brick  were  so  cracked  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  test  that  they  could  be  readily  removed,  and  the  face  of  the 
wall  was  discolored  to  a  depth  of  about  1  in.  After  firing,  the  face  of  the 
panel  of  sand-lime  brick  looked  soft  and  chalky.  It  was  washed  away  to  a 
depth  of  f  to  I  in.  when  the  hose  was  applied.  Only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  exposed  brick  could  be  removed  from  the  wall  intact. 


Sand-Lime  Brick  * 

Although  not  a  clay  product,  the  fact  that  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sand-lime  brick  are  annually  used  as  a  substitute  for  clay  brick  warrants  a 
brief  discussion  of  their  manufacture  and  properties  in  this  chapter. 

304.  Definition. — Sand-lime  bricks  are  made  from  a  lean  mixture 

♦  For  further  information  on  sand-lime  brick  see  CemerUSt  Limes  and  PlasterSf  by 
E.  C.  Eckel.  An  interesting  article  on  The  Chemistry  of  SandAime  Brick,  by  T.  R. 
Ernest  appears  in  Trans.  Am.  Ceramic  Society,  Vol.  13,  p.  649. 
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I  slaked  lime  and  fine  silicious  sand,  molded  under  mechanical  pressure 
nd  hardened  under  steam  pressure. 

306.  Manufacture. — The  sand  should  be  free  from  clay  or  mica, 
t  should  all  pass  a  20-mesh  and  three-fourths  of  it  should  be  retained  on 
OO-mesh.  If  the  giiains  run  larger  than  a  20-mesh,  the  coarse  particles 
Qust^be  screened  out  or  reduced  in  a  tube-mill.  A  high-calcimn  lime  is 
^referred  to  a  brown  or  dolomitic  lime  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Dnner  hardens.  The  requisite  percentage  of  Ume  varies  between  4  and 
0  per  cent.  Generally  the  lime  is  slaked  before  mixing  with  the  sand  by 
tlacing  it  beneath  the  brick  cars  in  the  hardening  cyUnder  and  allowing 
he  steam  to  act  upon  it.  Often  the  sand  and  Ume  are  mixed  dry  in  a  tube- 
lill  and  the  mixture  is  then  tempered  in  a  special  type  of  pug-mill.  In 
ome  plants  the  quick-lime  is  slaked,  the  sand  ground,  and  an  intimate  mix- 
ure  secured  by  running  the  wet  sand  and  hme  through  a  wet  and  dry 
^ding  mill,  an  apparatus  similar  to  a  dry-pan.  Molding  is  done  in 
owerful  presses,  some  of  which  can  exert  a  compression  of  20,000  lb.  per 
quare  inch  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  After  removal  from  the  press  the 
rick  are  stacked  on  cars  which  are  run  into  the  hardening  cylinders.  In 
he  latter  a  steam  pressure  of  100  to  150  lb.  per  square  inch  is  used.  After 
lardening  for  six  to  ten  hours  the  brick  are  ready  for  use. 

306.  Comparison  of  Clay  and  Sand-lime  Brick. — On  account  of  their 
mooth  surfaces,  even  shape,  freedom  from  efflorescence,  uniform  color 
nd  satisfactory  strength,  sand-lime  brick  are  sometimes  preferred  to  clay 
Tick.  Some  of  the  American  sand-lime  brick, '  however,  have  not  been 
s  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather  as  good  grades  of  clay  brick. 
Jnless  made  with  great  care  sand-lime  brick  do  not  resist  frost  action  or 
ire  as  well  as  clay  brick. 

307.  Physical  Properties  of  Sand-lime  Brick. — Good  sand-lime  brick 
ledded  flatwise  have  a  compressive  strength  between  2500  and  4000  lb. 
ter  square  inch.  In  cross-bending  the  modulus  of  rupture  should  exceed 
150  lb.  per  square  inch.  After  immersion  for  forty-eight  hours  good  brick 
hould  not  show  more  than  15  per  cent  absorption.  The  specific  gravity 
;enerally  Ues  between  2.1  and  2.3. 

Paving  Brick  * 

308.  Manufacture. — Paving  brick  are  made  from  three  classes  of 
ilay,  siuface  clays,  impure  fire-clays  and  shale.  Owing  to  the  narrowness 
)f  the  vitrification -range  for  most  surface  clays,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
jither  underburned  or  overburned  brick.     Impure  fire-clays  make  a  good 

*  Additional  information  on  methods  of  manufacture  may  be  gotten  from  VitriHed 
^(wing  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Randall  &  Co.;  and  from  Burning  Brick  in  Downr 
hraft  Kilns,  by  W.  D.  Richardson,  Randall  &  Co. 
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brick  when  suflSciently  vitrified,  but  require  a  high  temperature.  The 
shales  are  by  far  the  best  source  of  raw  material  foe  paving  brick.  Wheeler 
suggests  that  shales  suitable  for  paving  brick  should  approximate  the 
following  analysis:  SiHca  (Si02  =  56,  alumina  (Al203)  =  22,  ignition 
loss  =  7,  lime  (CaO)  =  l,  magnesia  (MgO)  =  l,  alkalies  (K2O  and  Na20) 
=4  per  cent.    Fluxing  impurities  in  the  above  analysis  total  13  per  cent. 

Three  types  of  brick  are  molded  with  the  stiff-mud  process;  wire-cut, 
wire-cut  lug,  and  repressed  brick.  Wire-cut  lug  brick  are  side-cut  by  a 
vertical  wire.  This  wire  is  guided  by  slots  in  horizontal  plates  located  above 
and  below  the  bar  of  clc-y.  The  arrangement  of  the  slots  is  such  that  four 
lugs  are  formed  on  one  side  of  each  brick;  the  other  side  is  cut  plane.  The 
brick  are  laid  in  the  pavement  so  that  the  smooth  side  of  one*  brick  is  in 
contact  with  the  lugs  on  the  adjacent  brick.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ver- 
tical joints  are  much  stronger  in  pavements  made  of  this  brick  than  in 
those  made  of  plane-cut  brick  owing  to  the  superior  bond  between  the  filler 
and  the  lug  siu^aces.  Other  types  of  stifif-mud  paving  brick  may  be  either 
end  or  side-cut. 

Paving  brick  are  generally  burned  in  down-draft  or  continuous  kilns. 
From  seven  to  ten  days  are  required  in  burning  and  a  like  period  for  proper 
annealing.  .  The  temperature  required  to  bring  shales  to  complete  vitri- 
fication (Wheeler),  is  850  to  1100°  C.  Impure  fire-clays  require  a  tem- 
perature from  100  to  200°  C.  higher. 

By  employing  impure  fire-clay,  with  which  danger  of  over-burning  is 
small,  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  first-class  paving  brick  may  be  produced. 
Using  shale  it  is  not  possible  to  average  more  than  75  per  cent  of  first-class 
pavers. 

309.  Requirements  of  Good  Paving  Brick. — Every  brick  should  be 
free  from  marked  distortion,  should  have  one  plane  edge,  and  should  be 
free  from  cracks,  checks,  and  blisters.  It  should  give  a  high  metallic 
ring  when  struck  with  a  hammer  and  should,  when  broken,  exhibit  a 
uniform  close-grained  structure  free  from  laminations.  The  interior  of  a 
properly  burned  brick  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  Uniformity 
in  quality  is  of  vital  importance  in  order  that  the  pavement  may  wear 
evenly, 

310.  Physical  Properties  of  Paving  Brick. — Good  brick  should  have 
a  crushing  strength  in  excess  of  8000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Overburned 
brick  are  likely  to  have  a  very  high  crushing  strength.  The  transverse 
strength  (modulus  of  rupture)  should  not  be  less  than  1500  lb.  per  square 
inch.  Low  transverse  strength  may  be  due  to  either  overburning  or 
improper  annealing.  Shale  brick  when  properly  vitrified  generally  absorb 
between  0.5  and  2  per  cent;  brick  made  of  impure  fire-clay  may  absorb 
as  high  as  5  per  cent.  An  absorption  less  than  0.5  per  cent  generally 
denotes  over-burning.    In  specific  gravity,  shale  pavers  commonly  ran^e 
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3en-2.2  and  25,  impure  fire-clay  between  2.1  and  2.3.  The  better 
s  of  paving  brick  lose  less  than  20  per  cent  by  we^ht,  in  the  rattler 
*  Wide  variation  in  the  losses  of  individual  brick  indicate  non- 
rmity  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  are  sufficient  cause  for  rejec- 
at  brick  even  though  the  average  loss  is  small. 

Refractght  Brick  * 
11.  Introdoctioii. — Certain  classes  of  brick  are  much  employed  to  line 
,  hearths  and  the  various  classes  of  furnaces  used  in  metallurgical 
esses.  Such  brick  must  be  able  to  withstand  high  temperatures 
out  undue  softening  or  change  in  volume,  must  resist  the  action  of 
)  and  slags  generated  during  the  process,  must  resist  abrasion  when  hot, 

must  possess  low  thermal  conductivity.  In  accordance  with  the 
acter  of  the  chemical  reaction  which  different  refractory  brick  resist, 

are  divided  into  three  classes:  acid,  basic  and  neutral. 
^12.  Acid  Brick. — The  brick  which  are  commonly  used  to  resist  the 
m  of  silicious  and  other  acid  slags  are  fire-brick  and  silica  brick. 
Ire-brick  are  made  from  fire-clays  which  are  sometimes  grogged  with 
1  percentages  of  sand  to  reduce  shrinkage.     The  clay  generally  con- 

of  )  to  I  silica,  i  to  ^  alumina  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  fluxes, 
more  refractory  brick  are  made  froni  clays  having  low  flux  contents 
high  alumina  contents.  A  very  high  alumina  content,  however,  gives 
Drick  a  basic  reaction.  The  brick  are  molded  by  either  the  soft^  or 
mud  processes  and  repressed  after  partial  drying, 
■^rst  class  fire-brick  should  have  a  compressive  strength  of  at  least 
'  lb.  per  square  inch  and  should  withstand  a  load  of  50  lb.  per  square 

at  a  temperature  of  1350°  C.  without  deforming  over  11  per  cent. 
i  should  not  soften  at  a  temperature  less  than  1700°  C.t 
:13.  Silica  Brick. — Quartzite,  sandstone,  or  silica  sand,  which  con- 

of  95  per  cent  or  more  pure  silica,  are  the  main  constituents  used  in 
ing  sihca  brick.     If  the  silicious  rock  contains  small  percentages  of 

it  is  sometimes  possible  to  mold  the  brick  without  artificial  additions. 

English  ganister  brick  is  made  from  such  material.  Ordinarily,  bow- 
,  the  ground  silicious  rock  or  the  sand  are  not  sufficiently  plastic  when 
jered  with  water  and  arc  adulterated  either  with  very  small  percentages 
re-clay  or  about  H  P*^""  cent  of  high-calcium  lime.  Silica  brick  are 
led  at  temperatures  slightly  higher  than  fire-brick. 
)n  account  of  their  brittleness  and  expansibility  when  heated,  silica 
i  must  he  laid  with  wide  joints.  The  compressive  strength  of  sihca 
For  additional  information  on  refractory  materi.ils  reference  should  be  made 
avard's  Refracloriea  and  Fumacea,  from  which  considerable  of  this  material  has  been 

See  TtehmAogie  Paper  No.  7,  U.  S.  Bureau  gf  Standards. 
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The  advantages  of  hollow  block  and  fireproofing  are  lightness,  low  per- 
meability to  water,  low  heat  conductivity  and  a  rough  surface  to  which 
plaster  may  be  directly  applied,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  furring  and 
lathing.  Fire  tests  have  shown,  however,  that  partition  tile  and  hollow 
blocks  are  likely  to  split  at  the  junctions  of  webs  and  faces,  especially 
when  the  hose  is  turned  upon  hot  partitions.*  It  is,  therefore,  safe  prac- 
tice to  insist  on  fire  tests  of  hollow  block  panels  when  they  are  to  be  used 
for  fire  protection. 

Hollow  blocks  of  good  quality  should  have  a  compressive  strength  of 
1000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section  when  the  load  is  imposed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  of  design.  Many  of  the  best  grades  of  hollow  blocks 
will  develop  2000  to  4000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section  depending 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  load  is  applied.  After  forty-eight  hours 
immersion,  good  blocks  generally  absorb  less  than  12  per  cent  of  water. 

A  notion  of  the  variability  of  clay  building  tile  and  of  the  necessity 
for  testing  them  is  afforded  by  a  large  series  of  tests  made  at  several 
laboratories  for  Conmiittee  C-10  of  the  A.S.T.M.  {See  ProceedingSy 
Vol.  17,  Pt.  1,  p.  334.)  The  manufacturers  were  requested  to  select 
specimens  which  fairly  represented  the  quality  of  their  product.  From 
the  test  data,  the  compressive  strengths  ranged  from  640  to  12,360  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  net  section,  corresponding  approximately  to  95  and 
6000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  gross  section,  respectively.  The  largest  value 
was  recorded  for  a  medium-burned  tile  tested  on  end  and  the  smallest 
for  a  soft-burned  tile  loaded  flatwise.  Absorption,  by  weight,  after 
boiling  five  hours,  ranged  from  1.8  per  cent  for  a  hard-biu-ned  specimen 
to  20.3  per  cent  for  a  very  soft  tile. 

317.  Tests  of  Hollow  Block  Columns.— Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  reports 
two  series  of  tests  on  columns  of  hollow  blocks  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  Bulletin  No.  27  of  University  of  Illinois  Engr.  Expt.  Sta. 
In  the  earlier  series  the  end  faces  of  the  blocks,  which  bore  the  load,  were 
very  uneven.  This  defect  caused  a  marked  difference  in  the  strengths  of  the 
two  series  of  columns.  Most  of  the  blocks  were  8  in.  high,  4  in.  wide  and 
8  in.  long.  The  cells  occupied  about  15  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  a  block. 
From  compressive  tests  on  33  single  blocks  the  range  in  strength  based 
on  net  area,  was  3350  to  9070  lb.  per  square  inch;  the  average  was 
5451  lb.  per  square  inch.  Transverse  tests  on  seven  blocks,  tested  with 
cells  vertical,  gave  a  range  in  modulus  of  rupture  of  870  to  1240  lb.  per 
square  inch  with  an  average  of  1022  lb.  per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

The  seven  columns  tested  in  1907  were  approximately  12  ft.  high, 
the  twelve  columns  of  the  1908  series  were  10  ft.  high.  Columns  of  the 
earlier  series  ranged  in  cross-section  from  8^X8^  in.  to  17^X171  in.,  all 
of  the  columns  of  the  later  series  were  12^X12 J  in.  in  cross-section.     The 

♦  BuUetin  370,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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columnB  of  the  earlier  series 
umns  of  the  series  of  1908 
were  laid  in  1  :  3  mortar. 
The  strengthe  of  the  col- 
umns tested  in  1907  varied 
from  2710  to  3440  lb.  per 
square  inch;  those  tested 
in  1908  had  strengths  ailfn^ 
ranging  from  3040  to  4300  \ 
lb.  per  square  inch,  the 
latter  value  being  esti- 
mated. By  reference  to 
Art.  302  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  strengths  of  these 
hollow  block  columns  com- 
pare very  favorably  with 
the  strengths  of  first-clasa 
brick  columns.  The  initial 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
columns  varied  between 
1,910,000  and  2,860,000  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

318.  Roofing  Tile.— For 
making  roofing  tile,  the 
clay  must  not  only  be 
plastic,  biit  it  must  dry 
and  bum  without  suffer- 
ing distortion.  Consider- 
able care  is  also  required 
in  preparing  the  raw  ma- 
terial. After  being  ground 
in  a  dry-pan  and  finely 
screened  the  clay  is  pugged 
in  a  wet-pan  and  made 
into  balls  which  are  store<l 
in  bins  until  wanted.  The 
balls  are  then  taken  to  an 
auger  machine  and  molded 
into  tile  or,  if  interlocking 
tile  are  to  be  made,  they 
are  formed  into  clots.  The 
clots  are  then  formed  into 
tile  on  a  press.     Common 


:  laid  in  1  :  2  mortar.     Most  of  the  col- 


SPANISH  TILE 


Fio.  9.— Examples  of  Varioua  Roofing  Tilea. 
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types  of  tile  are  shown  in  Fig,  9.  After  drying,  roofing  tile  are  burnt  in 
saggers  in  down-draft  kilns.  Tile  which  are  to  serve  as  insulation 
against  heat  are  soft-burned  and  porous.  Where  tile  are  to  be  subjected 
to  freezing  they  are  burned  harder  or  glazed. 

Roofing  tile  should  be  strong,  durable,  free  from  soluble  salts,  and 
impervious  to  water.  Roofing  tile,  when  properly  made,  form  a  strong, 
durable,  fireproof  roof  which  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The  chief 
objections  to  tile  roofing  are  the  expense  and  the  heaviness  of  the  con- 
struction. 

319.  Floor-tile. — White-burning  and  red-burning  clays,  fire-clayB  and 
shales  are  used  in  making  tile  for  floor  surfaces.  The  chief  considera- 
tions are  color  when  burned,  fi'cedom  from  soluble  salts,  and  absence  of 


gggS 


f^^m 

1 

1 

(a)  (b)  (r) 

Pio.  10.— Floor  Tile  and  Wall  Tile  Designs,     (a)  and  (6)  floor  tile,  (c)  wall  tile. 


distortion  and  checking  in  burning.  The  dry-press  process  is  used  in 
molding,  and  down-draft  kilns  in  burning. 

Floor-tile  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  molding  the  design  into  the  tile.  They  are  face-tile,  commonly 
called  encaustic  tile  because  they  have  a  burnt-in  design,  and  plain 
tUe. 

Plain  tile  are  composed  of  the  same  clay  or  mixture  of  clay  throughout. 
Frequently  these  are  made  in  the  form  of  mosaics.  They  may  be  either 
vitreous  or  seini-vitreous.      , 

Plain  face-tile  are  made  by  covering  the  die  forming  the  base  of  the 
mold  with  a  thin  layer  of  specially  prepared  clay,  filling  the  mold  with  a 
clay  backing  and  compacting  in  a  hand  press.  In  making  inlaid  face-tile, 
a  cellular  frame  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  clays  which  have 
been  properly  colored  are  screened  into  the  different  cells  in  accordance 
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with  the  pattern  scheme.    The  frame  is  then  removed,  the  backing  in- 
serted, and  pressure  applied  to  compact  the  tile. 

Floor-tile  should  show  little  absorption,  have  a  high  transverse  strength 
and  a  high  resistance  to  abrasion. 

320.  Wall-tile. — Tile  for  surfaces  of  walls  differ  from  floor-tile  prin- 
cipally in  design  and  degree  of  burning.  Wall-tile  are  burned  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  glazed,  and  fired  again  in  a  muffle-kiln  at  a 
still  lower  temperature.  Wide  difference  in  color,  in  shades  of  a  single 
color,  and  in  reUef  design  can  be  obtained.  Wall-tile  are  much  used  in 
wainscotings  and  to  some  extent  in  arches  and  ceilings.  Floor  and  wall- 
tile  designs  appear  in  Fig.  10. 

Terra  Cotta 

321.  Decorative  Terra-cotta. — For  the  ornamentation  of  buildings  and 
structures,  decorative  terra-cotta  is  now  very  widely  used.  It  is  made 
froifk  a  very  finely  ground  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  shale,  or  fire-clay  and 
impure  clay,  which  is  adulterated  with  ground  brick  or  other  burnt  clay 
to  decrease  shrinkage.  Plain  forms  of  uniform  design  are  made  by 
hand  in  plaster  molds,  but  more  intricate  designs  are  modeled  in  the 
green  clay  by  expert  workmen.  Terra-cotta  is  dried  very  slowly  to  avoid 
warping  and  checking.  It  is  then  sprayed  with  a  slip  which  lends  a  color 
to  the  goods  on  burning.  For  certain  classes  of  gdods  glazes  of  a  bright  or 
dull  finish  are  also  applied.  Burning  is  done  in  muffle-kilns  at  tempera- 
tures between  1100  and  1300°  C.  To  obviate  kiln-marking,  each  piece  is 
so  supported  by  fire-clay  tile  that  it  carries  only  its  own  weight.  Fig.  11 
shows  certain  types  of  terra-cotta  forms. 

322.  Terra-cotta  Lumber. — A  very  different  material  from  decorative 
terra-cotta  is  the  terra-cotta  lumber  used  for  floor  arches  and  fireproofing 
(see  top  of  Fig.  8).  It  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  partition  tile  with 
the  exception  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sawdust  is  incorporated  in 
the  raw  mix.  The  goods  are  burned  at  a  low  temperature,  which  destroys 
the  sawdust  but  leaves  the  product  suflSciently  soft  and  porous  to  permit 
cutting  with  a  saw.  The  strength  and  lightness  of  this  material  are  its 
chief  assets.  In  compression,  good  material  should  withstand  2500  lb. 
per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

Clay  Pipe 

323.  Sewer  Pipe. — In  the  construction  of  sewers  clay  pipe  has  long 
been  successfully  used.  Sewer  pipe  must  have  high  strength  in  order  that 
it  may  carry  the  ditch  filling.  To  successfully  withstand  the  action  of 
acids  and  gases  in  the  sewage,  the  pipe  must  be  hard-burned  and  imper- 
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vious.  A  smooth  interior  surface  which  offers  little  resistance  to  flow  is 
also  desirable. 

Sewer  pipe  is  made  from  red-burning  clays,  fire-clays,  shales  and  mix- 
tures of  shale  and  fire-clay.  It  is  generally  molded  in  vertical  double- 
cylinder  presses  from  a  stiff-mud  mix,  although  some  pipe  is  made  by  the 
dry-press  process.  Sewer  pipe  is  commonly  burned  in  down-draft  kilns 
at  temperatures  between  1050°  and  1300**  C.  The  term  vitrified  pipe  is 
often  a  misnomer,  since  .the  burning  temperature  frequently  is  insuffi- 
cient for  vitrification.  However,  the  firing  should  be  carried  to  the  stage 
of  incipient  vitrification.  Salt  glazing  is  generally  practiced  to  insure  a 
smooth  and  impervious  surface.  The  pipe  is  made  in  lengths  of  about  3  ft. 
and  in  diameters  up  to  42  in.  Sewer  pipe  are  conunonly  provided  with  a 
bell  on  one  end  into  which  the  small  end  of  an  adjacent  pipe  is  fitted. 
Joints  are  filled  with  1  :  1  Portland  cement  mortar.* 

In  general,  small  fragments  from  good  pipe  will  have  an  absorption 
less  than  5  per  cent  after  forty-eight  hour  immersion  in  water.  Results  of 
crushing  tests  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  pipe  was  bedded  in  sand 
and  the  load  applied  on  the  top  through  a  hardwood  strip  1-in.  wide 
appear  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5.— CRUSHING  TESTS  ON  SEWER  PIPE  MADE  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL 
SEWER-PIPE  TESTING  LABORATORY  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  IN  1909 

[See  Municipal  Journal^  Vol.  38,  p.  160.) 


Site  of 
Pipe,  In. 


6 
12 
15 
18 
24 
30 
30* 


ToUl 
Number 
Tested. 


170 

245 

72 

25 

17 

2 

2 


Number 

Tested  to 

Destruction. 


169 

245 

72 

25 

14 

2 

2 


Crushing  Strengths  in  Pounds 
per  Linear  Foot  of  Pipe. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

2333 

1033 

1537 

2900 

933 

1542 

2800 

1300 

1935 

3100 

1734 

2389 

3800 

2200 

2825 

3280 

3240 

3260 

3240    • 

3080 

3160 

Required 

Strength. 

Lb.  per  Ft.f 


1000 
1150 
1300 

1450 
2000 


Percentage 
of  Failures. 


0 
2.04 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*  Double  atrength  pipe. 


t  Local  atandard. 


324.  Drain  TUe. — Clay  drain  tile  are  made  principally  from  shales 
and  impure  clays.  The  smaller  sizes  are  molded  in  auger  machines,  but 
the  larger  ones  are  made  in  sewer-pipe  presses.     The  tile  are  burned  in  a 


♦  The  remarks  in  Art.  309  concerning  appearance,  hardness,  texture,  ring  under 
the  hammer  of  paving  brick  apply  with  equa2  force  to  sewer  pipe  and  the  better  grades 
of  drain  tile. 
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variety  of  kilns  sometimes  with  brick  or  fireproofing.  Kiln  temperatures 
are  lower  than  those  used  in  burning  sewer  pipe,  although  the  better  grades 
of  tile  are  burned  until  steel-hard.  Salt-glazing  is  sometimes  employed. 
Drain  tile  are  generally  cylindrical  in  form  and  laid  with  uncemented 
butt  joints  through  which  the  drainage  water  seeps. 

The  specifications  which  appear  in  the  following  table  for  the  average 
strength  of  five  specimens  of  drain  tile  were  adopted  by  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
in  1916  (see  Standard  Specifications  for  Drain  Tile) ;  the  values  for  sewer 
pipe  were  proposed  by  Committee  C-4  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
year. 

AVERAGE  STRENGTH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CLAY  AND  CEMENT  DRAIN 

TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE 


Dbain  Tilk. 

SxwKB  Pipe. 

Inten&al 

Minimum  Average  Ordinary  Supporting 
Strength  in  Pounds  per  Linear  Foot  for 

Internal  Diam- 
eter of  Pipe,  In. 

PreMure  in  Pound* 
per  Linear  Foot 
Applied  through 
Knife-edge  Bear- 
ings. 

Diameter  of 
Tile,  In. 

Farm  Drain 
Tile  (a) 

Standard  Drain 
Tile  (6). 

Extra-Quality 
Drain  Tile  (c). 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 
14 
16 
18 

800 
800 
800 
800 

800 

900 

1000 

1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 

1200 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 

1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 

2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 

2600 

1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 

1600 
1600 
1600 
1800 
2000 

2200 
2400 
2600 
2800 
3000 

3200 
3400 
3600 
3800 
4000 

4200 

6 

8 
10 
12 

15 
18 
20 
22 
24 

27 
30 
33 
36 
42 

900 

900 
1000 
1050 

1250 
1400 
1550 
1750 

20 

1950 

22 

2150 

24 

2350 

26 

2500 

28 

2800 

30 

3200 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

(a)  Farm  drain  tile  for  ordinary  private  drainage  work  on  farms  where  the  depth  and  sise  are 
moderate. 

(6)  Standard  drain  tile  is  for  district  drainage  at  moderate  depths. 

(c)  Extra-quality  drain  tile  is  for  district  drainage  where  the  depth  is  large  and  a  first-class  pipe  is 
needed. 
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Three  methods  of  testing  tile  are  outlined  in  Art.  293. 

325.  Conduit. — In  large  cities  considerable  use  is  now  made  of  clay 
conduits  for  carrying  underground  cables  and  wires.  Hollow  rectangular 
prisms  rounded  at  the  corners  and  traversed  by  several  longitudinal 
ducts  are  much  employed  in  lengths  of  about  3  ft.  Conduits  are  made  of 
the  same  material  and  molded  in  the  same  manner  as  fireproofing.  They 
are,  however,  hard-burned  and  salt-glazed  to  render  them  impervious  to 
'water. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

326.  The  Cements  of  Construction. — The  cementing  materials  which 
are  most  used  in  engineering  constructions  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


1.  Hydraulic  cements 


Portland  cement 
Natural  cement 
'   Puzzolan  cement 
Blended  cement 
Improved  cement 


Will  set  under 
water 


2.  Limes 


3.  Gypsum  Plasters 

4.  Bitumens 


Quick  lime 

Hydrated  lime 

Hydraulic  lime  (sets  under  water) 

Plaster  of  Paris 
Cement  plaster 
Hard  finish  plaster 


Only  the  first  three  classes  will  be  discussed  herein ;  for  the  properties  and 
uses  of  bitumens  reference  may  be  made  to  Blanchard  and  Drowne's 
Textbook  on  Highway  Engineering^  Baker's  Roads  and  Pavements^  or  other 
standard  works  on  pavements. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  use  and  importance  of  Portland  cement  as  a 
material  of  construction,  and  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  properties  in  order  to  properly  fabricaUi  it  into  struc- 
tures, we  shall  consider  at  some  length  its  nature,  manufacture  and 
properties. 

NATURE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

327.  Definition. — In  the  revised  specifications  for  Portland  cement  * 
the  following  definition  appears. 

"  Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker 
produced  by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and  properly 
proportioned  mixture  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with 
no  additions  subsequent  to  calcination  excepting  water  and  calcined  or 
uncalcined  gypsum." 

*  See  Art.  396. 
301 
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S28.  The  Characteristics  of  Portland  Cement.— Although  the  char- 
acteristics of  Portland  cement  are  not  measures  of  quality,  they  often 
serve  to  distinguish  differences  in  brand  and  to  separate  Portland  from 
other  cements.  T3rpical  Portland  cement  is  a  flour-like  powder  which 
varies  in  color  from  a  greenish  gray  to  a  brownish  gray.  At  the  present 
time,  white  Portland  cement  is  also  being  successfully  produced.  In 
general,  the  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  is  higher  than  that  of 
other  hydrauUc  cements  and  lies  between  3.10  and  3.15.  Although  its 
specific  weight  is  quite  variable,  ranging  from  75  to  95  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
depending  upon  the  compactness,  it  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
specific  weight  of  natural  cement.  Portland  cement  when  mixed  with 
water  sets  much  more  slowly  than  natural  cement  and  more  rapidly  than 
puzzolan  cement.  It  hardens  more  rapidly  and  acquires  greater  strength 
than  any  of  the  other  hydraulic  cements. 

329.  The  Chemical  Elements  in  Portland  Cement — The  three  funda- 
mental constituents  of  hydraulic  cements  are  lime,  silica,  and  alumina. 
In  addition  to  these  most  cements  contain  small  proportions  of  iron  oxide, 
magnesia,  sulphur  trioxide,  alkalies  and  carbon  dioxide.  From  the 
published  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cements,  the  table  below,  show- 
ing the  range  in  composition  and  a  typical  analysis  for  American  Port- 
land cement,  has  been  compiled. 

Per  cent 
Element  Range  Average 

Lune  (CaO) 5^-65  62-63 

SiUca  (Si02) 1^25  22-23 

Alumina  (AI2O3) 5-9  7-8 

Iron  Oxide  (Fe203) 1-5  2-3 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1-4  1.5^2.5 

Sulphur  Trioxide  (S03) ••  1-2  1.5 

Alkalies  (K2O  and  Na20) 0-1  trace 

Water  (H2O)  and  Carbonic  Ox- 
ide (CO2)  . . : 1^ 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  way  in  which  the  chemical  elements 
are  combined  in  the  cement  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  its  prop- 
erties; yet,  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  such  combina- 
tions, the  cement  chemist  has  been  obliged  to  rely  largely  upon  rule  of 
thumb  and  cut-and-try  methods  in  proportioning  raw  materials.  Despite 
this  fact,  careful  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  produce  uniform  cement 
of  excellent  quaUty.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  close  observance 
of  well-established  facts  concerning  the  effects  produced  by  varying  per- 
centages of  the  elements  and  by  giving  especial  care  to  the  details  of  man- 
ufacture. A  brief  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  main  chemical  ele- 
ments and  the  reasons  for  controUing  their  proportions  will  now  be  given. 
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330.  The  Proportioning  of  the  Main  Constituents. — ^Lime,  the  element 
constituting  five-eighths  of  Portland  cement,  should  be  very  carefully 
proportioned  with "  reference  to  the  other  ingredients.  An  excessively 
high  lime  contents  tends  to  make  the  cement  either  unsound  {i.e.,  to  pro- 
duce disintegration  after  setting),  or  slow  setting  with  a  high  strength 
at  an  early  age.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  cement  is  underlimed  it  will 
probably  be  weak  and  either  quick  setting  if  it  is  underbumed  or  slow 
setting  if  hard  burned.*  A  number  of  formulas  for  the  regulation  of  the 
lime  content  have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use  by  cement  chemists. 
S.  B.  Newberry,  from  the  result  of  an  elaborate  set  of  S3mthetical  anal3r8e8 
based  upon  the  work  of  Le  ChateUer,  concludes  that  if  proportions  are 
stated  by  weight,  the  expression 

Lime = SiUcaX2.7+AluminaX  1.0 

• 

is  a  safe  rule  for  proportioning  the  raw  materials  conmionly  used  in  the 
United  States  provided  they  are  finely  ground  and  properly  burned.* 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  f ormida  states  only  the  proportions  of  the  essen- 
tial elements.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this,  however,  that  the 
proportions  of  the  other  elements  are  imimportant.  To  allow  for  the 
effects  of  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide  Eckelf  modifies  the  rule  thus 

lime + Magnesia  X 1 .4  =  SiUca  X  2.8 + Almnina  X 1 . 1 + Ferric  oxide  X  0.7. 

Another  criterion  of  more  or  less  value  is  the  hydrauUc  index  which  is 

%  silica  +%  alumina  .    .,     o  .  ,   ^  *     t?  ^   a 

the  ratio  tw-t ^  the  finished  cement.    For  most  Amen- 

%  iune 

can  Portland  cements  this  index  varies  between  .47  and  .53. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  a  hydrauUc  index  it  is  evident 
that  lowering  the  sihca  necessitates  raising  the  alumina  content  in  a 
cement.  Roughly  one  can  say  that  a  high  alumina  content  tends  to  ren- 
der cement  quick  setting  and  strong  at  early  ages,  whereas  a  high  siUca 
content  produces  a  slow  setting  cement  of  high  strength.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  elements  also  affect  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture  in 
the  kiln.  On  account  of  the  marked  influence  which  siUca  and  alumina 
exert  upon  the  time  set,  Meade  has  adopted  an 

Index  of  activity  =  ^ — i : — . 

''     %  alumina 

•See  Newbeny's  publications  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry ^  Vol.  16,  p.  887; 
Cement  and  Engineering  News,  Nov.  1901;  Taylor  and  Thompson's  Concrete,  Plain 
and  Reinforced,  Ch.  VI. 

t  Cements f  Limes  and  Plasters,  p.  170. 

t  Meade's  Portland  Cement,  p.  33;  also  Engr.  News,  Vol.  61,  p.  374. 
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He  states  that  this  ratio  is  between  2.5  and  3.0  for  most  American  cements 
and  should  always  He  between  2.5  and  5.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  lime,  that  the  quick  setting  due  to  a  high 
alumina  content  may  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  increasing  the  lime 
content.  Furthermore,  the  time  of  set  may  also  be  affected  by  iron 
and  magnesia. 

331.  Iron  Oxide. — Ferric  oxide  (Fe203)  exercises  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  color  of  the  cement.  The  pure  white  Portlands  recently 
placed  upon  the  market  are  made  from  materials  containing  very  little  of 
this  element.  Cements  are  also  being  made  in  which  the  alumina  content 
is  largely  replaced  by  ferric  oxide.  Such  cements  have  been  advocated 
for  use  in  sea  water.  Most  cements,  however,  contain  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
this  oxide.  Some  authorities,  believing  that  iron  oxide  behaves  like 
alumina  in  promoting  compounds  of  siUca  and  lime,  insert  it  in  the 
hydraulic  index;  thus  the  German  specifications  (1909)  in  defining 
Portland  cement  state  that  in  the  mixture  of  materials,  the  weight  of 
lime  to  soluble  silica  plus  alumina  and  iron  oxide  should  not  be  less  than 
1.7  to  1.0.  Small  percentages  of  iron  oxide  render  highly  silicious  raw 
materials  easier  to  fuse,  but  a  large  iron  content  produces  a  hard  clinker 
very  difiicult  to  grind. 

332.  Magnesium  Oxide. — Magnesia  has  been  the  cause  of  much  worry 
on  the  part  of  cement  manufacturers  and  users,  since  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion has  existed  that  a  large  proportion  caused  unsoundness.  The  residts 
of  experiments  by  Van  Blaese  (Thonindustriezeitung,  1899,  p.  213)  indi- 
cated that  at  least  5  per  cent  of  magnesia  was  not  hurtful,  while  those  of 
Newberry  showed  that  9  per  cent  was  not  harmful  to  a  well  made  of 
Portland  cement.  Butler  *  reports  a  satisfactory  English  cement  con- 
taining 5  per  cent  of  magnesia.  DyckerholT  in  Cement  Age,  Feb.,  1909, 
reaffirmed  a  previous  conclusion  that  over  4  per  cent  of  this  element  is 
injurious. 

P.  H.  Bates,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  has  conducted  tests  on 
cements  varying  in  magnesia  content  up  to  25  per  cent.f  These  were 
prepared  from  mixtures  of  clay,  dolomite,  limestone  and  feldspar  or 
kaoUn  burnt  in  a  small  gas-fired  rotary  kiln.  The  results  of  tests  extend- 
ing over  a  one-year  period  show  that  cements  made  with  less  than  7.5 
per  cent,  magnesia  are  normal  in  setting,  in  soundness  and  in  strength. 
Clinker  containing  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  magnesia  exhibits  no  abnormal 
properties. 

Tests  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell  at  the  University  of  Michigan  show 
that  free  magnesia  is  a  very  undesirable  constituent  if  more  than  3  per 
cent  is  present  in  the  cement.     Neat  prisms  made  from  cements  con- 

♦  Portland  Cement,  by  D.  B.  Butler,  p.  313. 

t  Cement  Age,  Cement  Mill  Edition,  Mar.,  1014. 
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taaning  3  per  cent  free  magnesia  exhibited  over  1  per  cent  expansion  after 
thirteen  years  storage  in  cold  water,  although  at  an  age  of  one  year  no 
unusual  expansion  was  noted. 

No  opinion  seems  to  be  advanced  indicating  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  magnesia  is  of  value  in  a  normally  made  Portland  cement,  conse- 
quently American  specifications  have  limited  its  proportion  to  5  per 
cent. 

333.  Sulphur  Compounds. — The  presence  of  sulphides  in  cement  are 
undesirable,  since  they  are  liable  to  cause  unsoundness.  The  sulphates  of 
calcium,  gypsum  (CaS04+2H20)  and  plaster  of  Paris  (CaS04+JH20), 
are  used  in  small  percentages  to  retard  the  setting.  They  must  be  added 
subsequent  to  burning,  however,  in  order  to  be  effective.  American 
specifications  restrict  the  presence  of  sulphur  trioxide  (SO3)  to  2.C0  per 
cent. 

334.  Alkalies. — The  alkalies  (K2O  and  Na20)  are  found  in  very  small 
amounts  in  most  Portland  cements.  Their  action  is  uncertain  but,  prob- 
ably not  beneficial. 

336.  Carbonic  Oxide. — Since  it  is  common  practice  to  subject  the 
clinker  to  aeration  before  final  grinding,  all  cement  contains  some  carbon 
dioxide.  The  percentage  absorbed  by  the  cement  is  dependent  prin* 
dpally  upon  the  completeness  of  exposure  to  the  air  as  an  experiment 
by  Butler  demonstrates.  He  placed  a  part  of  a  sample  of  sound  cement 
containing  0.25  per  cent  *C02  in  a  cask  and  part  he  spread  out  in  a  thin 
layer  on  a  tray.  At  twenty-eight  days  the  sample  in  the  cask  contained 
0.57  per  cent  CO2  and  the  sample  in  the  tray  1.82  per  cent;  the  cor- 
responding percentages  after  three  years  were  3.21  and  5.60.  The  ten- 
sib  strength  of  the  original  sample  showed  a  progressive  increase  during 
this  time  interval.  From  these  results  he  concluded  that  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  cement  is  not  an  indication  of  free  lime.*  Amer- 
ican specifications  prescribe  a  limit  of  4  per  cent  for  loss  on  ignition. 

336.  The  Constitution  of  Portland  Cement,  f — Although  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  task  to  determine  the  pi^rcentages  of  the  various 
chemical  elements  in  Portland  cement,  the  determination  of  the  combina- 
tions of  these  elements  which  exist  in  the  finely  ground  clinker  is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  baffled  the  most  brilUant  experts  in  physical  chemistry. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  kiln  temperature  is 
only  sufficient  to  start  fusion  and  consequently  complete  solutions  of  all 
the  elements  are  not  obtained.  Among  the  more  prominent  investi- 
gators of  the  constitution  of  Portland  cement  may  be  mentioned  Le 

*  Butler's  Portland  Cement,  p.  317. 

t  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  The  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Cemsnt, 
by  Desch,  Portland  Cement^  by  Meade,  also  Fused  Portland  Cement^  by  C.  Unger  (trans- 
lated article  in  Cement  and  Engr.  News,  Vol.  22,  p.  192). 
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Chatelier,*  the  noted  French  chemist;  the  Newberry  Brothers;!  Tome- 
bohm,J  the  Swedish  investigator;  W.  Michaelis,  Sr.§  C;  Richardson;|| 
and  Day,  Shepherd,  Rankin  and  Wright  at  the  Geophysical  Laboratory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.lf 

As  a  result  of  the  extended  researches  at  the  Geophysical  Laboratory 
in  which  optical,  thermal,  and  chemical  properties  of  a  very  large  number 
of  fused  mixtures  of  pure  lime,  silica  and  alumina  were  investigated,  it 
appears  that  there  are  five  mixtures  of  minerals,  any  one  of  which  may 
form  the  main  constituents  of  a  Portland  cement  clinker.  In  order  of 
lime  content  in  the  raw  mix  these  are:  First,  a  high-limed  mixture  which 
solidifies  after  sintering  to  a  mixture  of  CaO,  3CaO-  Si02  and  3CaO-  AI2O3; 
second,  "  presumably  typical  Portland  cement  clinker "  a  mixture  of 
£CaO  •  Sf02,  SCaO  •  Si02  and  SCaO  •  AhOz ;  thkd,  a  mixture  of  2CaO •  SiOa, 
3CaOAl203  and  5CaO-3Al203;  fourth,  a  mixture  of  2CaOSi02, 
CaO-Al203,  5CaO-3Al203;  fifth,  a  mixture  tentatively  stated  to  consist 
of  2CaOSi02,  CaOAl203  and  2CaOAl203Si02.  The  authors  state 
that  these  relations  will  probably  remain  unaltered  by  the  impurities 
ordinarily  found  in  the  clinker.  "  Of  the  effect  of  magnesia  and  iron  oxide 
nothing  definite  is  known.  Neither  seems  to  form  solid  solutions  with 
2CaO  •  Si02, 3CaO  •  Si02  or  3CaO  •  AI2O3.  Nor  at  the  present  writing  (1911) 
has  any  appreciable  solid  solution  been  discovered  between  CaO,  AI2O3 
and  Si02  compounds/'  If 

Experiments  by  P.  H.  Bates  on  the  constitution  of  cement  clinker, 
in  which  burnings  were  made  in  a  small  rotary  kiln,  indicated  that 
iron  oxide  entered  the  beta-orthosilicate  (2CaO  •  Si02)  and  the  5  :  3  calcium 
aluminate  (5CaO-3Al203)  but  did  not  enter  the  tricalcic  silicate 
(3CaO-Si02)  or  the  tricalcic  aluminate  (3CaOAl203).  In  the  low- 
limed  mixture,  it  formed  dicalcic  ferrite  (2CaO-Fe203)  and  in  the  high- 
limed  mixtures,  opaque  glass  and  magnetite.**  Bates  has  also  shown  that 
magnesia  may  enter  into  the  betarorthosilicate  (2CaO*Si02)  up  to  6 
per  cent  and  into  tricalcic  aluminate  3CaO-Al203)  up  to  10  per  cent. 
In  cements  carrying  less  than  7.5  per  cent  magnesia  no  separate  magnesium 
compounds  were  discerned,  ft 

337.  The  Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  Cement — If  finely 
pulverized  Portland  cement  clinker  is  tempered  with  the  proper  amount 

*  ConatittUion  of  Hydratdic  MortarSf  by  H.  Le  Chatelier  (trans,  by  Mack), 
t  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry^  Nov.  30,  1897. 
XUd)er  die  Petrographie  dea  Portland  Zementa,  Stockholm,  1897. 
{  The  Conatitulion  of  Hydraulic  Cements t  by  W.  Michaelis,  Sr.,  pub.  by  Cement  and 
Engr,  News. 

II  Engr.  News,  Vol.  52,  p.  127. 

i  Engr.  Newe,  Vol.  65,  p.  350;  also  Jour.  Industrial  Chem.,  April,  1911. 

**  Reported  in  Cement  and  Engineering  NewSy  Feb.,  1913. 

tt  Cement  Age,  Cement  Mill  Edition,  Mar.,  1914. 
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of  water,  the  resultant  soft  paste  gradually  loses  its  plasticity  and  becomes 
stiff  and  hard.  When  the  paste  has  lost  its  plasticity  and  becomes  suf- 
ficiently rigid  so  that  it  will  withstand  an  arbitrarily  defined  pressure  it 
is  said  to  have  set.  Generally  the  period  of  setting  is  divided  into  two 
stages,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  setting.  The  former  is  called 
the  initial  and  the  latter  the  final  set.  After  the  cement  paste  has 
attained  final  set,  it  further  increases  in  rigidity,  strength  and  hardness. 
To  the  latter  transformation  the  term  hardening  is  applied. 

Since  the  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  constitution,  there  have  been  as  many  theories  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  setting  as  there  have  been  regarding  the  constitution. 
Many  of  these  theories  have  been  advanced  by  the  investigators  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

A  theory  which  has  been  accepted  by  many  in  recent  years  was  first 
advanced  by  W.  Michaelis,  Sr.,  in  1893.  His  own  statement  of  the 
theory  follows.* 

"  The  formation  of  colloidal  t  calcium  hydro-silicate,  und  to  a  lesser 
degree  also  the  formation  of  colloidal  calcium  hydro-aluminate  and  cal- 
cium hydro-ferrite,  is  the  only  essential  and  important  feature  in  the 
hardening  process  of  all  known  calcareous  hydraulic  cements." 

Michaelis  maintains  that  when  a  finely  ground  hydraulic  cement  is 
gauged  with  water,  calcium  oxide,  calcium  aluminate,  calcium  sulphate, 
alkali  silicate  and  possible  a  little  calcium  ferrite  are  dissolved  with  the 
production  of  a  supersaturated  solution  of  these  components.  Calcium 
sulphate  combines  with  tricalcium  aluminate  to  form  calcium  sulpho- 
aluminate.  Owing  to  the  insolubility  in  lime  water  of  the  above  mentioned 
compounds,  clusters  of  imperfect  crystals  of  needle  or  plate-like  form 
are  produced.  Next  the  oversaturated  solution  coagulates  about  the 
cement  grains,  many  of  which  have  thus  far  not  been  attacked.  There 
is  thus  formed  a  soft  plastic  hydrogel  containing  calcium  hydrosilicate, 
calcium  hydro-aluminate,  calcium  hydro-ferrite  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  lime.  Hardening  of  this  soft  hydrogel  is  brought  about  through 
the  gradual  absorption  of  water  by  the  unattacked  cement  grains.    This 

*  Cement  and  Engineering  News  (trans.),  Vol.  21,  p.  299. 

t  There  are  a  number  of  solids  which  when  very  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  with 
certain  liquids  in  highly  supersaturated  solutions  will  form  more  or  less  rigid  bodies 
by  coagulation  and  subsequent  desiccation.  No  crystalline  structure  is  evinced  during 
or  after  desiccation.  On  account  of  the  glue-like  properties  which  such  substances 
exhibit  in  hardening,  they  have  been  named  colloids.  Some  substances  may  form  either 
colloids  or  crystalloids,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  supersaturation  of  the  liquid 
solution.  Colloidal  solutions  will  not  pass  through  a  parchment  membrane,  whereas 
crystalloid  solutions  will.  A  colloidal  aqueous  solution  is  often  called  an  hydrosol. 
When  it  becomes  gelatinous  it  is  termed  an  hydrogel.  The  boilin-gpoint  of  an  hydrosol 
is  the  same  as  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
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withdrawal  of  water  leaves  the  lime  in  the  hydrogel  envelope  surrounding 
the  cement  grains.  The  hydrogel  thus  hardens  and  becomes  impervious 
to  the  passage  of  water. 

The  strength  of  the  hardening  cement,  Michaelis  states,  is  increased  by 
the  crystalUzation  of  calcium  hydrate,  calcium  hydro-alimiinate,  cal- 
cium hydro-ferrite,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  crystalUzation  of  calcium 
sulpho-aluminate.  These  crystalloids  are  slowly  formed  from  slightly 
oversaturated  solutions,  whereas  the  colloids  are  produced  from  highly 
supersaturated  solutions.  Although  the  crystalloids  increase  the  strength 
of  the  colloids,  they  also  decrease  imperviousness  on  account  of  the  bound- 
ary planes  between  the  crystals  and  the  colloids.  The  hardening  of  cement 
in  air  is  hastened  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water.  Owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  water  during  air  hardening,  however,  more  cement 
grains  are  imperfectly  hydrated  than  in  water  hardening,  and  shrinkage 
of  the  colloid  is  very  marked. 

Since  crystals  are  formed  from  solutions  of  low  supersaturation, 
Michaelis  reasons  that  the  addition  of  gypsum  which  brings  on  crystalliza- 
tion, will  therefore  retard  the  setting  process.  This  will  appear  evident 
when  one  considers  that,  owing  to  the  low  supersaturation  of  the  initial 
mixture,  some  crystalUzation  must  take  place  before  coagulation  of  the 
hydrogel. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness,  he  states  that  on  account 
of  the  non-homogeneity  of  Portland  cement,  arising  from  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  manufacture,  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  uncombined  lime 
within  the  larger  grains.  The  latter  wiU  eventually  hydrate  with  an 
expansion  which  may  or  may  not  cause  disintegration,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  grains  and  the  elasticity  of  the  hardened  coUoidal  crust  sur- 
roimding  them. 

MichaeUs'  theory  has  been  partially  verified  by  the  microscope.  Sec- 
tions of  hardened  Portland  cement  paste  have  revealed  the  colloidal  struc- 
ture surroimding  grains  of  unattacked  cUnker.  In  fact  Stern  *  estimated 
that  only  half  of  the  cement  grains  are  attacked  by  water  in  ordinary  pastes 
of  cement.  That  the  attack  of  water  is  incomplete  may  be  proved  by 
holding  the  broken  ends  of  cement  briquettes  in  contact  for  several  days 
after  which  cohesion  will  have  taken  place,  or  by  regrinding  said  pastes 
and  molding  new  specimens.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  powder 
formed  by  crushing  and  grinding  neat  cement  briquettes  has  cementitious 
properties  and  briquettes  made  after  a  second  regrinding  have  possessed 
a  low  strength. 

Messrs.  Klein  and  PhilUpsf  after  extensive  microscopic  investigations 

*Chemik€r  Zeilung,  1908,   No.  47  and  85;    Stahl  u,  EUeUy  Vol.  28,  p.   1542; 
MiU.  Kgl,  Maierialprufungsamt,  Vol.  27,  p.  7,  and  Vol.  28,  p.  173. 

t  Technologic  Paper  No.  43,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  April,  1914. 
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on    the   hydration    of   Portland    cement   summarized    then*   results   as 
follows: 

"  The  hydration  of  cements  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  formation 
of  amorphous  hydrated  tricalcium  aluminate  with  or  without  amor- 
phous alumina,  the  aluminate  later  crystalUzing.  At  the  same  time 
sulphoaluminate  crystals  are  formed,  and  low-burned  or  finely  ground 
lime  is  hydrated.  The  formation  of  the  above  compounds  begins  within 
a  short  time  after  the  cement  is  gauged.  The  next  compound  to  react 
is  tricabiimi  silicate.  Its  hydration  may  begin  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  is  generally  completed  within  seven  days.  Between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  the  amorphous  aluminate  commences  to  crystallize 
and  beta-orthosilicate  begins  to  hydrate.  Although  the  latter  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  American  Portland  Cements,  it  is  the  least 
reactive  compound.  The  early  strength  (twenty-four  hours)  of  cements  is 
probably  due  to  the  hydration  of  free  lime  and  the  aluminates.  The 
increase  in  strength  between  twenty-four  hours  and  seven  days  depends 
upon  the  hydration  of  tricalcium  silicate,  although  the  further  hydration  of 
aluminates  may  contribute  somewhat.  The  increase  between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  is  due  to  the  hydration  of  beta-calcium  orthosiUcate, 
but  here  are  encountered  opposing  forces,  in  the  hydration  of  any  high- 
burned  free  lime  present  and  in  the  crystallization  of  the  aluminate.  It 
is  to  this  hydration  that  the  falling  off  in  strength  between  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  of  very  high-burned  high-limed  cements  is  due,  whereas 
the  decrease  shown  by  the  high  alumina  cements  is  due  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  aluminate.  Finally,  the  iron  in  the  cement  is  resistive  to 
hydration  and  does  not  form  any  definite  crystalline  hydration  products, 
but  occurs  as  a  rust-like  material." 

"  The  last  statement  is  perfectly  true  for  the  cements  we  have  examined 
and  contains  nothing  derogatory  to  the  so-called  iron  cement.'^ 

No  opinion  seems  to  be  advanced  indicating  that  a  large  percentage 
of  magnesia  is  of  value  in  a  normally  made  Portland  cement,  consequently 
American  specifications  have  limited  its  proportion  to  5  per  cent. 

Further  researches  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  Bates  and  Klein, 
(see  Technologic  Paper  78)  indicate  that  hydrated  dicalcic  silicate  hardens 
into  a  granular  porous  mass  which  is  susceptible  to  mechanical  break- 
down when  exposed  to  the  crystallization  of  salt  solutions;  also,  that 
hydrated  tricalcic  silicate  forms  a  very  dense  structure  of  colloidal  nature 
interspersed  with  crystals  of  lime  hydrate,  and  consequently  is  subject 
to  relatively  large  volume  changes  if  alternately  wetted  and  dried.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  good  Portland  cements  these  constituents 
should  be  well  balanced  with  the  dicalcic  silicate  slightly  in  excess.  Under 
such  conditions  a  maximum  density  of  structure  with  a  minimum  coef- 
ficient of  hydroscopic  expansion  will  result. 
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MODERN  liSTHODS  OF  MANUFACTURB 

338.  Growth  and  Importance  of  the  Portland  Cement  Industry. — On 

account  of  the  many  excellent  properties  possessed  by  Portland  cement, 
its  great  field  of  usefidness,  the  widely  distributed  sources  of  the  raw 
materials  from  which  it  is  made,  its  cheapness,  and  the  decline  in  the 
supply  of  timber,  the  Portland  cement  industry  has  had  a  marvelously 
rapid  growth.  Although  the  process  of  manufacture  of  this  material 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  it  was  not  until 
1859  that  any  considerable  quantity  was  used  in  England,  and  not  until 
1875  that  any  progress  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cement  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  latter  year,  the  pioneer  Portland  cement  plant 
in  the  United  States  was  started  by  Messrs.  D.  0.  Saylor,  E.  Rehrig  and 
A.  Woolever  at  Coplay,  Pa.  The  plant  bearing  Saylor's  name  is  still 
running  to-day  with  a  very  much  increased  capacity.  An  estimate  of 
the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  economic  importance  of  this  industry  may 
be  formed  by  comparing*  the  quantity  produced  in  1880 — 42,000  bbl. — 
with  the  output  for  the  United  States  in  1916—91,521,198  bbl.  The 
value  per  barrel  at  mill  in  1880  was  S3,  in  1916  it  was  $1.06. 

339.  Raw  Materials. — In  general  the  calcareous  ingredients  are  pres- 
ent in  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  lime  carbonate  (CaCOa)  and  the  silica 
and  alumina  are  combined  in  the  form  of  clay  or  other  argillaceous  ingre- 
dients. These  essential  ingredients  are  proportioned  in  accordance  with 
Newberry's  rule  or  some  similar  method. 

Arranged  in  order  of  importance,  the  raw  materials  most  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  and  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  they  are  employed  are: 

Where  Used  in  Making  Port- 


land Cement 


Materials 

Calcareous         Arqillaceoos 

1.  Limestone  +  Shale  or  Clay  Widely    used.    Eastern     N.     Y., 

Mich.,  111.,  Ind.,  Cal.,  la.,  Kan., 
and  Tex. 

2.  Limestone  +  Cement  rock  Eastern  Penn.,  N.  J.,  Cal.,  and  Kan. 

3.  Limestone  +  Blast  furnace  slag      Illinios,  Ohio,  Penn. 

4.  Marl  +  Shale  or  Clay  Central  N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind. 

Limestone  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  should  be  soft  and 
consist  largely  of  calcite  or  calcite  and  clay.  If  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
clay  is  present  with  the  calcite  it  is  called  cement  rock.  The  limestone 
should  not  contain  over  5  or  6  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  should 
be  comparatively  free  from  sulphur  and  quartz.  According  to  Eckel  * 
phosphorus  pentoxide  (P2O6)  is  also  an  undesirable  element. 

*  Eckers  Cements,  Limes  and  Plasters,  p.  389. 
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Marly  anothe.  calcareous  substance  much  used  in  the  wet  process  of 
manufacture,  is  a  soft  deposit  found  in  the  bottoms  of  shallow  lakes, 
swamps  and  extinct  fresh-water  basins.  It  should  conform  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  limestone  and  be  free  from  sand  and  gravel. 

For  origin  and  composition  of  clays,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Art.  275,  Ch.  VIII. 

With  reference  to  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  clay  suitable 
for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  Meade  states  that  the  ratio  of  the  silica 
to  the  alumina  content  should  be  between  2.5  and  4  to  1,  that  there  should 
not  be  more  iron  oxide  than  alumina,  and  that  the  alkalies  and  magnesia 
should  each  be  less  than  3  per  cent.*  A  considerable  proportion  of  sand 
larger  than  a  100-mesh  sieve  renders  the  clay  unfit  for  cement  manufac- 
ture. 

Blast  furnace  slag  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
should  be  basic  in  character.  The  analysis  should  conform  roughly  to 
the  following:  Two-fifths  to  one-half  lime,  one-third  silica,  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  alimiina  plus  iron  oxide,  magnesia  less  than  3  per  cent.  Calcium 
sulphide  is  considered  undesirable. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  the 
winning  of  the  raw  materials  from  nature.  Hard  raw  materials  are 
blasted,  loaded  on  to  small  cars,  and  drawn  to  the  cement  mill.  Soft 
materials  like  marl  or  clay  are  dug  or  excavated  by  steam  shovel  or  dredge, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  Such  materials  are  often 
pimiped  directly  to  the  mill.  Slag  is  granulated  into  a  sand-like  substance 
by  running  the  molten  material  from  the  blast  furnace  into  a  vat  of  water. 
It  is  then  loaded  on  cars  by  clam-shell  buckets  and  transported  to  the 
cement  plant. 

The  Dry  Process  of  Manufacture 

340.  Preparation  of  Raw  Materials. — In  general,  only  the  compara- 
tively dry  raw  materials,  such  as  limestone  and  cement  rock,  limestone 
and  shale  or  clay,  and  limestone  and  blast  furnace  slag,  are  used  in  the  dry 
process  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  The  steps  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  are:  1,  crushing  of  raw  materials;  2,  drying;  3,  grinding; 
4,  proportioning;  5,  final  pulverizing  of  raw  materials;  6,  burning;  7, 
cooling  the  clinker;  8,  adulteration  to  retard  set;  9,  reduction  of  clinker 
to  an  impalpable  powder;  10,  seasoning  of  cement;  11,  bagging.  The 
order  of  the  first  four  of  these  operations  varies  at  different  plants  and  it 
is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  raw  materials. 

Crushing  of  the  hard  materials  is  largely  done  in  gyratory  crushers, 
although  a  few  plants  pass  material  from  the  quarry  through  toothed  rolls. 
Generally,  the  material  must  be  passed  through  a  large  and  a  small  crusher 

*  Meade's  Portland  Cemenlj  p.  54. 
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in  order  that  the  requisite  fineness  for  successfukoperation  of  the  grinding 
mills  may  result. 

Since  it  ia  necessary  to  have  the  raw  materials  in  an  approximately 
dry  state  before  grinding,  most  of  these  materials  must  be  passed  through 
some  sort  of  a  drying  apparatus.  In  most  plants  a  dryer  consists  of  a 
hollow  steel  cylinder  about  50  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  revolving  about 
its  geometrical  axis  which  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle  with  the  horizontal. 
The  raw  materials  enter  at  the  upper  end  and  pass  out  at  the  lower  end  of 


the  cylinder.  The  source  of  heat,  which  is  commonly  an  attached  furnace 
or  waste  gas  from  the  rotary  kilns,  enters  at  the  lower  end  and  passes  out 
at  the  upper.  To  increase  the  circulation  of  the  materials  through  the 
hot  gases,  lugs  which  serve  to  elevate  and  scatter  the  charge,  are  riveted 
on  the  inside  of  the  dryer. 

341.  Preliminary  Grinding. — In  order  to  secure  proper  combinations 
in  the  kiln  between  the  hme,  silica,  and  alumina,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  raw  materials  ground  so  finely  that  95  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100 
mesh.  It  has  been  found  economical  to  do  this  grinding  in  two  stages, 
designated  preliminary  and  final. 
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PrdiminftTy  grinding  is  quite  extensively  done  in  some  type  of  ball 
mill.  One  of  the  latest  forms  of  euch  machine  is  the  preliminator  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  preliminator  consists  of  a  cyUndrical  steel  drum  lined 
with  chilled  iron  or  hard  steel.  To  permit  revolution  of  the  machine 
the  drum  heads  at  either  end  are  equipped  with  trunnions.  The  right 
end  of  the  drum  is  also  encircled  by  a  large  gear  by  means  of  which  the 
mill  is  rotated.  Through  a  hole  in  the  left  trunnion  raw  materia!  is  fed 
into  the  mill.  Pulverizing  is  accomplished  by  the  rolling  aT.d  hammering 
received  trtan  six  to  eight  tons  of  forged  steel  balls  which  range  in  diameter 
from  2)  in.  to  5  in.  The  ground  material  passes  through  narrow 
slots  in  the  vertical  diaphragm  shown  near  the  right  end  of  the  mill  and 


Flo.  2.— A  Tube  Mill.     (AUis-Chalmers.) 


is  pitched  through  the  right  trunnion  by  a  series  of  radial  fins  which  are 
fastened  to  the  center  of  the  vertical  diaphragm.  Working  on  3-in. 
limestone  and  shale,  a  preliminator  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  5|  ft.  long  can  pro- 
duce about  50  bbl.  per  hour  of  material  which  will  pass  a  No.  20  mesh, 

342.  Proportioniiig. — Since  correct  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials 
is  of  prime  importance  in  securing  a  clinker  of  proper  constitution,  accurate 
automatic  scales  are  installed  for  weighing  the  raw  materials.  This 
operation  can  generally  be  done  to  best  advantage  after  th*-  preliminary 
grinding  of  the  raw  materials;  although  at  wime  plants,  where  the  raw 
mix  runs  very  uniform  in  character,  the  proportioning  is  done  earlier  in 
the  process, 

343.  Final  Grinding — At  many  plants  the  finishing  stage  in  the 
grinding  process  is  performed  in  a  tube  mill  (Fig.  2),  This  mill  is  also  steel- 
jacketed,   cylindrical  in  shape  and  revolves  about  iis  geometrical  axis. 
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Commonly,  such  a  mill  is  about  22  ft.  long  and  5  or  6  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
order  to  form  a  surface  with  a  high  resistance  to  abrasion,  the  inside  of  the 
drum  ie  lined  either  with  trap  rock,  silex,  or  chilled  caat  iron. 

The  mix  from  the  preliminary  grinding  machines  is  fed  by  a  worm 
through  the  left  trunnion  of  the  mill.  Pulverizing  ia  accomplished  by 
means  of  approximately  16  tons  of  flint  stones,  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  Lately  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  mill 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  dividing  the  drum  into  two  unequal 
compartments  with  a  vertical  diaphragm  similar  to  that  used  in  the 


PuUsytUmo 
Pulley      Body     DlimiD 
•hawlQC  rtnm  in  balM. 


■A  Giant  Griffin  Mill  with  Improvements. 


prelirainator.  In  this  type  of  machine  the  raw  mix  is  fed  through  the 
left  trunnion  into  the  longer  compartment  and  ground  by  means  of  flint 
stones.  It  then  passes  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  short  finishing 
compartment  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  small  metal  laalls  or  slugs.  From 
the  finishing  compartment  the  powdered  mix  passes  through  a  second 
diaphragm  into  the  right  trunnion,  whence  it  is  discharged  onto  a  belt 
conveyor.  A  6  X22-ft.  tube  mill  will  grind  about  5  or  6  tons  of  raw  material 
per  hour,  or  it  will  reduce  about  24  bbl,  of  ground  chnker  to  cement  in 
the  same  interval  of  time.  By  making  use  of  a  short  finishing  com- 
partment in  its  tube  mills,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  claims  that  an 
increase  in  both  quantity  and  fineness  of  product  can  be  secured  at  a 
somewhat  greater  expense  for  power. 

Fig,  3  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  Griffin  mill  which  is  used  in 
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many  plants  as  a  subBtitute  for  the  tube  mill.  Id  this  machine  the  material 
enters  the  pan  at  the  bottom  and  ia  forced  upward  between  the  circular 
die  and  revolving  ring.  The  latter  is  rotated  at  approximately  150  r.p.m. 
by  means  of  the  pulley  and  universal  joint  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  so  that 
there  is  developed  between  the  die  and  ring  a  very  large  centrifugal  force 
which  rapidly  pulverizes  the 
material.  A  current  of  air  car- 
ries the  fine  material  upward 
through  screens  in  the  top  of 
the  pan  while  the  coarse  ma- 
terial falls  to  the  bottom  and 
is  reground. 

Another  type  of  grinding 
mill  often  used  on  raw  material 
is  the  Lehigh-FuUerj  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  In  this  mill  four  12-in. 
steel  balls  are  pushed  around 
an  annular  die  by  means  of 
horizontal  radial  arms  set  90 
degrees  apart  on  the  vertical 
shaft.  Since  the  shaft  runs  at 
160  r,p,m.  the  balls  exert  a  large 
force  against  the  die.  The  ma- 
terials are  fed  to  the  mill  from 
a  hopper  on  top,  which  ia  pro- 
vided with  a  feeder  operated 
from  the  mill  shaft.  The  ma- 
terial is  discharged  by  the  feeder 
between  the  balls  and  the  die 
and  is  thus  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder.  By  means  of 
a  centrifugal  fan  operating  in 
the  separating  chamber  just 
above  the  pulverizing  zone,  the  powdered  material  is  drawn  into  the 
separating  compartment.  The  ground  malerial  is  drawn  through  the 
circumferential  screens  surrounding  the  separating  chamber  and  forced 
through  the  discharge  spout  by  a  lower  fan,  shown  below  the  ball  in 
the  figure. 

There  are  several  other  types  of  grinding  machines,  the  Maxecon, 
Huntington,  Raymond,  Sturtevant  Ring-Roll  mill,  etc.,  but  lack  of  space 
prohibits  a  discussion  of  them. 

344  Burning. — The  purpose  of  burning  the  raw  mixture  is  to  secure 
a  union  of  the  different  constituents  in  the  form  of  mineral  compounds, 


Fio.  4.— A  42-ii 


Fuller  Mill  Equipped  wiUi 

'an  Discharge. 
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primarily  the  formation  of  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  ae  we  have  seen 
in  Art.  336. 

After  the  raw  materials  have  been  proportioned,  intimately  mixed,  and 
very  finely  ground,  the  powdered  product  is  conveyed  to  kilns  to  be 
burned.  Formerly  the  vertical  intermittent  type  of  kiln,  somewhat  like 
that  used  in  the  production  of  natural  cement,  was  employed  to  bum 
Portland  cement.  In  Europe,  use  is  still  made  of  this  type,  and  in  Ger- 
many the  Hoffman  ring  kiln,  is  quite  extensively  employed.  However, 
in  the  United  States  the  continuously  operated  rotary  kiln  is  favored  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

From  F^.  5  one  can  obtain  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of  a  rotary  kiln. 
It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  jacket  made  of  riveted  steel  plates  lined  with 


Fio.  5.— A  Rotary  Kiln. 

refractory  fire  bricks.  The  lower  end  of  this  cylinder  ia  covered  by  a 
detachable  hood  provided  with  two  openings.  Through  one  of  these 
openings  is  passed  a  nozzle  for  the  admission  of  fuel.  The  fuel  moat 
commonly  employed  is  powdered  coal.  In  order  to  introduce  the  coal 
into  the  kiln  and  to  secure  both  rapid  and  complete  combustion,  it  must 
be  so  finely  pulverized  that  95  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100  sieve.  The 
coal  is  blown  through  the  nozzle  by  an  air  blast.  The  second  opening 
in  the  hood  is  provided  to  enable  the  operator  to  observe  the  interior  of 
the  kiln  during  calcination.  The  steel  jacket  is  surrounded  by  two  or 
more  heavy  steel  tires,  by  means  of  which  it  is  rotated  on  friction  roller 
bearings.  These  bearings  are  so  adjusted  that  the  axis  of  the  kiln  has  an 
inclination  with  the  horizontal  of  about  f  in.  per  foot.  By  thus  inclining 
the  axis,  the  material  is  slowly  moved  downward  from  the  upper  end  as 
the  kiln  is  rotated.  Rotation  is  produced  by  a  motor  placed  near  the 
center  and  geared  to  a  girth  gear  attached  to  the  jacket.  The  upper  end 
of  the  kiln  enters  a  brick  flue  from  which  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  to  the  stack.  Passing  through  this  flue  is  an  inclined  spout  which 
discharges  the  finely  powdered  raw  material  into  the  kiln. 
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Soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  material,  it  begins  to  ball  up  into  small 
marble-like  shapes.  During  the  first  half  of  the  passage  toward  the  hood 
any  entrained  water  is  evaporated  and  the  material  is  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature sufficient  to  expel  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  from  the  limestone.  By 
the  time  the  clinker  has  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
kiln  its  temperature  has  risen  to  1400  or  1500°  C,  all  carbon  dioxide 
sulphur,  and  organic  matter  have  been  expelled,  and  the  little  soft  yellow- 
ish-brown balls  have  now  partially  fused  into  hard,  greenish-black  clinker.* 
At  many  plants  the  degree  of  calcination  is  left  to  the  skill  of  the  burner, 
who  regulates  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  kiln  so  that  the  clinkering  zone 
is  kept  back  a  few  feet  from  the  discharge  end.  He  is  able  to  judge  of  the 
position  of  this  zone  by  greenish  flame  which  is  emitted  when  the  material 
begins  to  bum  and  form  cUnker.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  speed  of 
30  or  40  revolutions  per  hour  secures  the  requisite  degree  of  calcination. 
At  the  end  of  about  one  hour  the  burning  process  is  completed  and  the 
clinker  falls  out  of  the  kiln  through  a  trap  in  the  lower  side  of  the  hood, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  cooler.  The  clinker  is  quite  irregular  in  shape 
and  varies  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  a  buckshot.  It  is  very 
hard,  has  more  or  less  vitreous  luster,  and  is  generally  Hack  or  greenish- 
black  in  color. 

Most  modern  kilns  are  from  100  to  150  ft.  long  and  from  6  to  9  ft.  in 
diameter.  At  present  the  tendency  is  toward  the  use  of  longer  kilns. 
The  capacity  of  kilns  of  the  sizes  mentioned  will  vary  from  400  to  800 
bbls.  per  day.  In  producing  a  376-lb.  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  from 
600  to  700  lb.  of  raw  material  and  80  to  120  lb.  of  coal  is  consumed. 

346.  Grinding  of  the  Clinker. — To  facilitate  grinding,  the  clinker  is 
now  cooled  by  spraying  with  a  water  jet  and  passing  through  a  cooler. 
Frequently  the  cooler  consists  of  a  vertical  or  horizontal  steel  cylinder 
equipped  with  devices  for  agitating  the  material.  As  the  clinker  passes 
through  the  cooler,  it  meets  a  forced  air  draft,  which  rapidly  lowers  its 
temperature.  At  some  plants  the  cUnker  is  cooled  out  of  doors.  After 
cooling,  about  2  per  cent  of  gypsum  is  added  to  lessen  the  time  of  set 
of  the  resulting  cement.  At  many  plants  the  adulteration  is  done  after 
the  clinker  has  been  through  the  ball  mill.  In  grinding  the  clinker  the 
same  kind  of  machinery  is  generally  used  as  is  employed  in  pulverizing 
the  raw  materials.  Whatever  grinding  machinery  is  used,  the  resultant 
fineness  must  be  such  that  78  per  cent  will  pass  a  sieve  with  200 
meshes  per  Hnear  inch.f  On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  finely  ground 
cement  will  make  a  stronger  mortar  than  a  coarsely  ground  one,  many 
plants  endeavor  to  secure  a  degree  of  fineness  considerably  in  excess  of 

*For  further  information  concerning  the  chemical  changes  in  a  rotary  kiln,  see 
R.  K.  Meade's  Portland  Cement,  pp.  176  to  199. 

t  See  Standard  Cement  Specifications  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M. 
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the  above  figures.  At  present,  however,  the  economical  limit  to  which 
fine  grinding  may  be  carried  seems  to  be  about  85  per  cent  through  a 
No.  200  sieve. 
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S4jS.  Storage  and  Bagging  of  Cement — From  the  grinding  milk  a 
conveyor  carries  the  cement  to  the  storage  bins,  in  which  it  is  generally 
kept  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  bagged  for  shipment.  This  seasoning 
period  seems  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  the  cement.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  unbumt  Ume  might  be  sealed  within 
the  clinker  dining  the  burning  period  and  be  liberated  during  the  grinding 
process.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  such  particles  of  lime  would  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  and  become  calcium  carbonate  (CaCOs).  This 
substance  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  water,  is  inert  during  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and,  therefore,  does  no  harm. 

In  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  trade  the  cement  is  conveyed 
from  the  storage  bins  to  the  packing  house.  Here  it  is  automatically 
weighed  and  packed  by  machines  sometimes  in  wooden  barrels  containing 
376  lb.,  net,  but  more  frequently  in  cloth  sacks  which  hold  94  lb.  net. 
The  cement  is  now  ready  for  shipment. 

347.  Plan  of  Cement  Plant. — In  order  that  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  cement  mill  may  be  gotten,  Fig.  6  showing  a  plan  and  vertical 
section  of  the  Hudson  Portland  Cement  Company's  plant  has  been  inserted. 

The  Wet  Process  of  Manufacture 

348.  General. — By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  cement  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  is  made  by  the  dry  process.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  however,  the  wet  process  is  successfully  and  economically 
employed. 

The  raw  materials  most  commonly  used  in  the  wet  process  are  marl 
and  clay.  Preparatory  to  mixing  the  materials,  the  marl  is  often  screened 
and  piunped,  in  the  form  of  thin  mud,  from  the  deposit  directly  into  large 
storage  basins  situated  near  the  kilns.  The  clay  is  dried,  for  convenience 
in  calculating  the  mixtures,  and  pulverized  in  an  edge  runner  or  similar 
mill,  Fig.  1,  Ch.  VIII.  Then,  proper  quantities  of  the  two  materials 
determined  by  a  chemical  analysis  are  weighed  out  and  mixed  by  passing 
through  a  pug  mill.  This  wet  mixture,  or  slurry,  from  the  pug  mill  con- 
sists of  about  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  marl  and  clay.  The  slurry 
is  next  piunped  into  large  vats,  in  which  it  is  continually  agitated  to  main- 
tain the  uniformity  of  the  solution.  From  these  vats  samples  are  taken 
for  analysis;  and,  if  necessary,  additions  of  marl  or  clay  are  made  imtil 
the  desired  composition  is  obtained.  The  slmry  is  now  pumped  into 
especially  constructed  rotary  kilns  and  burned.  The  succeeding  stages  in 
the  wet  process  of  manufacture  are  similar  to  those  described  under  the 
dry  process. 

349.  Compaiison  of  Wet  and  Dry  Processes. — The  chief  advantage 
possessed  by  the  wet  process  is  the  well-regulated  control  which  is  obtained 
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over  the  raw  mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wet  process  requires  about 
one-third  more  fuel  per  barrel  of  cement  than  the  dry  process  and  the  kiln 
capacity  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  dry  process.  Although 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  by  the  wet  process  is  partially  offset 
by  the  higher  cost  of  grinding  the  raw  materials  in  the  dry  process,  yet  it 
is  only  when  the  raw  materials  can  be  gotten  under  very  favorable  con- 
ditions that  a  wet  process  cement  can  be  made  at  a  price  which  can  com- 
pete with  a  cement  made  by  the  dry  process. 


EFFECTS  ON  PROPERTIES  DUE  TO  CONDITIONS  OF  MANUFACTURE  OR 

TESTING 

360.  Conditions  Affecting  Soundness. — Although  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  chemical  elements  present  in  Portland  cement  have  already  been 
referred  to  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  them  in  considering  the  properties 
affected. 

The  cause  most  commonly  ascribed  for  unsoundness  in  Portland  cement 
is  the  hydration  of  uncombined  lime  incased  within  the  cement  particles. 
High  burned,  coarsely  ground,  free  lime  hydrates  slowly,  but  ultimately 
with  sufficient  violence  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  surrounding 
mortar.  Exposed,  finely  ground,  free  lime,  in  small  percentages  at 
least,  will  hydrate  before  the  cement  sets  and  produces  no  injurious 
effect.  The  presence  of  uncombined  lime  may  be  the  result  of  either 
underburning  the  clinker  or  overliming  the  mixture  before  burning. 
Oftentimes  freshly  ground  cement  will  be  unsound  due  to  the  presence 
of  uncombined  lime  which  may  be  partially  exposed  in  the  grinding 
process.  By  allowing  the  cement  to  aerate  for  two  or  three  weeks,  thus 
allowing  the  lime  to  hydrate,  it  is  often  possible  to  overcome  unsoundness.* 

Other  chemical  elements  which  may  produce  unsoundness  are  mag- 
nesia and  the  alkalies.  In  most  cements  the  proportions  of  these  elements 
are  well  within  the  danger  limit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  retardant  assists  in  overcoming 
unsoundness,  since  it  tends  to  hold  the  mixture  in  a  plastic  state  and 
permit  the  lime  to  slake.  Meade  cites  several  examples  of  unsound 
cements  which  were  rendered  sound  by  adding  from  0.5  to  3.0  per  cent 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  f 

Fine  grinding  of  both  raw  materials  and  the  clinker  are  very  essential 
if  a  sound  cement  is  to  be  secured.  Fine  grinding  of  the  raw  materials 
makes  possible  the  production  of  a  more  homogeneous  mixture  before 

*  For  example  see  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M .,  Vol.  3,  p.  376. 

t  Portland  Cementf  p.  474.  See  Free  Lime  in  Portland  Cement  by  Kiefer,  Chem, 
Engr.f  Vol.  15,  p.  219;  also  Soundness  Tests  of  Portland  Cementj  by  Taylor,  Proc. 
A.  S.  T,  M.,  Vol.  3,  p.  374. 
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luming  so  that  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  Ume  content  may  obtain, 
t  has  also  been  shown  that  coarsely  ground  cements  which  are  unsound 
a  the  accelerated  test  may  often  be  rendered  sound  by  fine  grinding.* 
lemembering  that  the  addition  of  free  lime  in  small  percentages  does  not 
ffect  the  soundness  of  a  normal  Portland  cement,  it  seems  evident  that 
he  coarser  grains  of  cement  may  imprison  minute  particles  of  imcom- 
med  lime  which  do  not  become  hydrated  until  after  the  cement  has  set. 
lie  expansion,  which  then  occurs  due  to  the  crystallization  of  calcium 
ydrate,  produces  disintegration.  This  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
rfichaelis'  views  on  hardening  and  unsoundness  (Art.  337).  The  reason- 
bleness  of  the  above  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  coarser  particles 
1  promoting  unsoundness  is  made  more  evident  by  the  experiments  of 
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[Q.  7. — ^The  Tensile  Strength  of  the  Same  Cement  when  Ground  to  Different  Degrees 
of  Fineness.  Each  point  represents  the  average  of  five  briquettes.  (Meade  in 
Ptoc.  A^.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  412.) 


rinckley.t  The  results  of  his  tests  show  that  the  particles  of  a  cement 
Eissing  a  No*  100  and  caught  on  a  No.  200  sieve  may  have  some 
ydrauUc  properties  but  that  pats  made  of  them  break  down  entirely 
hen  subjected  to  the  A.S.T.M.  accelerated  test.     (Art.  419.) 

361.  Conditions  Affecting  Strength. — Recapitulating  what  has  already 
een  stated  concerning  the  effect  of  various  chemical  elements  upon 
le  strength  of  Portland  cement,  we  will  remember  that  either  a  high  lime 
r  high  alumina  content  tends  to  make  the  cement  strong  at  an  early  age. 
ypsum  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  small  percentages  also  tend  to  increase 
le  strength  of  Portland  cement,  but  when  present  in  quantities  larger 
lan  3  per  cent  these  substances   produce  variable  effects,  t     However, 

*  Portland  Cement,  p,  472. 
^Engr.  Record,  Vol.  61,  p.  212. 

JSee  results  of  exijerinients  given  in  Eckel's  Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters,  pp. 
6-544;  also  a  paper  by  P.  II.  Bates  in  Proc.  A.  S,  T.  M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  126. 
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it  is  certain,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  combinations  formed 
by  these  elements,  not  the  percentages  in  which  they  are  found,  are  the 
factors  influencing  the  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  effecta  of  the  chemical  constituents,  the  strength 
of  cement  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  burning,  the  fineness  of 
grinding  and  the  aeration  it  receives.  If  underburned  the  cement  is 
liable  to  be  deficient  in  strength.  Assuming  that  the  clinlter  has  been 
properly  burned,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  flour  or  very  fine  parti- 
cles will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
mortar  strength.  Sometimes  the 
neat  strength  is  decreased  by  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  fiour,  but 
experiments  by  P.  H.  Bates  •  show 
that  this  is  not,  in  general,  true. 
The  effect  of  fine  grinding  is  well 
shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.t  In  inter- 
preting these  diagrams  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  neither  ihe  200- 
mesh  sieve  nor  any  other  which 
has  ever  been  made  is  fine  enough 
to  separate  the  lour  possessing  the 
maximum  cementing  power.  In 
fact,  Meade  has  shown  that  clinker 
ground  so  that  it  would  barely  pass 
the  200-me8h  sieve  had  but  Uttle  cementing  power.  {  Since,  however, 
the  same  cement  was  subjected  to  the  same  method  of  r^jinding  in 
each  <tf  the  tests  illustrated,  siftings  on  the  given  sieves  furnished  indices 
of  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 

In  Bates'  experiments  the  effect  of  fineness  of  grinding  on  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  1  :  1)  :  4^  concrete  was  also  determined.  Ten 
brands  of  cement,  varying  in  fineness  from  75.4  to  82.2  per  cent,  pasai^; 
a  200-mesh  sieve,  were  used  as  received  and  also  after  being  regroimd 
BO  that  the  fineness  of  the  individual  brands  varied  from  86.8  to. 92.7 
per  cent  passing  the  same  sieve.  At  an  age  of  twenty-ei^t  days  the 
concrete  made  from  the  finer  cements  exhibited  an  average  stret^th  of 
28  per  cent  greater  than  the  concrete  made  from  the  normal  cement.  At 
ninety  days  the  concrete  made  from  the  finer  cement  averaged  17  per 
cent,  more  strength. 

•  ?ne.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  126. 

t  See  also  Taylor's  Praciicoi  Cement  TMlinff.p.  107;  Proc.  I.  A.T.  M.,  6th  Congress, 
10«  and  16t. 

iSngr.  Reoord,  Vol.  68,  p.  181. 
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Fio.  8— The  Effect  of  Fine  Grinding  ot 
Portland  Cemeot  on  the  CompresBive 
Strength  of  1  :  3  Mortar.     (Tetmajer.) 
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From  the  above  it  appears  evident  that  a  well-burned,  finely  ground 
csment  can  carry  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  than  a  more  coarsely  ground 
cement  and  will  be  more  economical,  provided  the  cost  of  the  additional 
grinding  does  not  offset  the  advantage  derived. 

The  amount  of  "  seasoning  "  or  aeration  which  the  cement  has  received 
subsequent  to  final  grinding  also  exercises  an  important  effect  upon  its 
strength.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  exposure  of  cement  to  the  air 
is  beneficial  only  when  it  is  received  in  an  unsound  condition.  Further 
seasoning  than  that  required  to  remove  unsoundness  is  detrimental  to 
strength.  The  results  of  tests  made  by  W.  P.  Taylor  •  on  cement  stored 
in  a  cloth  sack  in  his  laboratory  show  that  storage  beyond  three  months 
VBS  detrimental  to  the  strength  of  botrh  neat  and  mortar  briquettes. 
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Fi«-  9- — Effect  of  Long  Storage  on  the  Strength  of  1  :  3  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 
(Tetjtiajcr's  Communications,  Vol.  7,  p.  15.) 


(Briquette  is  the  term  applied  to  the  standard  form  of  tensile  test-piece 
for  cement  mortars  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Ch.  XII.)  Both  kinds  of  speci- 
mens showed  the  greatest  effects  at  early  ages,  the  mortar  briquettes 
being  weakened  more  than  the  neat  by  the  aeration.  Under  the  cap- 
tion, "  The  Relative  Value  of  Fresh  and  Caked  Cement,"  Engr.  News, 
Vol.  55,  p.  67,  may  be  found  the  results  of  tests  by  a  number  of  different 
investigators  which  indicate,  in  the  main,  that  fresh  cement  is  preferable, 
A  number  of  tests  made  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  f  under 
artificial  aging  conditions  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  Portland 
cement  decreases  in  strength  if  aerated  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Fig.  9  shows  results  obtaineti  by  Tetniajcr. 

The  effect  of  I  lie  percentage  of  mixing  water  on  the  strength  of  1  :  3 
standard  sand  mortars  is  shown  in  Fig,  10.     From  these  results  it  appears 

•  Prnclical  Cement  Testing,  p.  104. 

f  SIcueiis  Indicator,  Vol,  20,  p.  158- 
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Per  cent  Water 
Cement  No.  71 


Per  cent  Water 
Cement  No.  81 


Fig.  10. — The  Average  Tensile  Strengths  of  1:3  Standard  Sand  Mortars  at  Seven 
and  Twenty-eight  Days,  Mixed  with  Four  Different  Percentages  of  Water.  (From 
Report  of  Joint  CoftSerence  on  Uniform  Methods  of  Testa  and  Standard  Specifications 
for  Cementt  Apr.  28,  1915.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 
laboratories  participating  in  the  tests.    About  2200  tests  are  represented.) 
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that  either  very  dry  or  very  wet  mixes,  which  are  molded  in  accordance 
with  the  A.S.T.M.  method,  are  less  strong  than  the  mixtures  of  medium 
consistency. 

If  briquettes  are  removed  from  the  water  bath  before  testing  a  con- 
siderable effect,  dependent  upon  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  may 
be  produced  upon  their  strength.  Fig.  11  has  been  compiled  from  the 
results  of  experiments  by  A.  J.  Barclay,*  on  four  different  brands  of 
cement.  Similar  tests  have  been  reported  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum  in 
Eng.  News,  Vol.  51,  p.  24,  and  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Davis  in  Eng,  News,  Vol. 
61,  p.  581. 

352.  Conditions  Affecting  the  Time  of  Set. — ^As  we  have  already  stated 
the  theory  of  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  is  not  completely 


4 

a5  ^  ^-  a  ^'         S 

Time  after  Removal  from  Bath 

Fig.  11. — Effects  of  Drying  on  the  Tensile  Strengths  of  Neat  ^nd  1  :  3  Standard  Sand 
Mortars.  Age  at  removal  from  bath  was  twenty-eight  days.  Each  result  rep- 
resents four  tests. 


known;  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  formulate  definite  rules  for  the 
effect  which  various  eheniical  elements  will  produce  upon  the  setting  of 
cement.  However,  inasmuch  as  this  property  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
trol and  has  such  an  important  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  cement,  cer- 
tain commonly  observed  facts  and  the  results  of  trustworthy  experiments 
should  be  stated. 

The  things  w^hich  influence  the  setting  properties  of  the  cement  are 
its  composition,  the  percentage  of  retardant,  degree  of  calcination,  fine- 
ness of  grinding,  aeration  subsequent  to  grinding  of  clinker,  percentage 
of  water  used  in  gauging  the  paste,  the  temperature  of  the  mixing  water 

*  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1912. 
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and  cement,  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  moist  closet  or  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  cement  paste  is  placed,  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
nipulation the  paste  receives. 

The  effect  of  lime,  silica  and  alumina  in  controlling  the  set  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  Art.  330.  In  addition  to  properly  regulating  the 
proportions  of  the  above  elements,  or  adjusting  hydraulic  and  activity 
indexes  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  some  provision  must  be  made 
by  the  manufacturer  to  increase  the  time  of  setting  of  freshly  ground 
cement  so  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  slow-setting  for  use  in  construction. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  mixing  gypsum  (CaS04+2H20)  or  plaster  of 
Paris  (CaS04+5H20)  with  the  cUnker  before  final  grinding,  or  by  adding 
one  of  these  compounds  just  after  the  clinker  has  received  preliminary 
grinding.  Although  these  methods  are  manifestly  imperfect  since  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  absolutely  homogeneous  mixture  with  either, 
yet  they  are  the  best  now  devised.  (The  addition  of  gypsum  before  cal- 
cination causes  it  to  decompose  into  lime  and  sulphur  trioxide.  Since 
the  latter  is  Uberated  in  the  kiln  the  resulting  effect  on  the  time  of  set  is 
nil.) 

Exfieriments  by  Le  Chatelier  and  later  ones  by  Meade  and  Gano,* 
have  shown  that  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum 
may  be  used  as  the  retardant.  The  experiments  of  Meade  and  Gano, 
however,  indicate  that  increasing  any  one  of  these  elements  up  to  2  or  3 
per  cent  (the  Umit  will  vary  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement) 
retards  the  set  but  further  additions  of  plaster  of  Paris  cause  the  setting 
time  to  decrease.  The  introduction  of  10  to  20  per  cent  of  plaster  of 
Paris  will  generally  cause  the  cement  to  become  quick-setting  again. 
The  latter  effects  were  not  observed  in  the  tests  made  with  gypsum 
(CaS04+2H20)  or  dead  burned  gypsum  (CaSOi). 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  elements,  small  percentages  of 
calcium  chloride  t  and  sodium  carbonate  also  J  have  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  setting  properties  of  cement.  Nihoul  and  Dufossez  showed 
that  strontium  sulphate,  barium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  calcium 
aluminate  in  small  percentages  also  effected  a  rapid  increase  in  set. 

Often  an  underlimed  cement  will  become  quick-setting  after  seasoning. 
This  fault  can  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  lime  content  in  the  raw  mate- 
rials or  the  remedy  mentioned  below  may  be  applied  to  the  cement. 
Examples  of  cements  which  become  slower  setting  with  age  are  common, 
and  some  cases  have  been  cited  where  cements  slow-setting  when  fresh 
have  become  quick-setting  and  then  slow-setting  after  aging  for  some  time. 

*  Chemical  Engineer,  Vol.  1,  p.  92;    see  also  the  tests  of  Nihoul  and  Dufossez, 
abstracted  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry,  Vol.  21,  p.  859. 
t  Engr.  News,  Vol.  53,  p.  13. 
t  Concret&-Cemeni  Age,  Nov.  1912,  p.  68. 
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Quick-setting  may  often  be  avoided  by  adding  to  the  cement,  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  hydrated  lime  or  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  fineness  to  which  a  cement  is  ground  produces  an  effect  upon  its 
time  of  set  as  the  results  in  Table  1  *  indicate.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  more  finely  the  cement  is  ground  the  more  rapidly  will  it  set. 
However,  the  relation  between  time  of  set  and  fineness  as  measured  by 


6  8       0  2 

Time  of  Set  in  Hours 


—  Pioal 


Fig.    12. — Effert   of  Pf-rr-'-ntagf  of   Mixing  Water  on   the  Time  of  Set  of  Portboid 
Cement*,  iis  Deterriiine^J  \>y  the  Gillmore  and  Vicat  Methods. 


the  200-mesh  sieve  is  not  rectilinear  as  inspection  of  the  table  will  show. 
The  results  al.so  indicate  that  grinding  to  a  fineness  of  90  per  cent  through 
the  No.  2rX)  sieve  would  not  decrease  the  time  of  set  below  the  customary 
limits. 

The  efTert  of  the  pf-rcentage  of  mixing  water  upon  the  time  of  set  is 
well  illustrated  in  Fig.   12  t  wtiich  also  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the 

•  From  a  paper  by  Mea^l^,  Pror.  AS.T.M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  4ia 
^  From  Te^M  of  jifetali.  1901,  p.  492. 
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results  gotten  with  the  Gillmore  and  German  methods.  The  latter  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Vicat  method  commonly  employed  in  Amer- 
ica. (The  Gillmore  and  Vicat  methods  are  described  in'  Art.  425). 
Another  comparison  of  the  Vicat  and  Gillmore  methods  is  afforded 
in  Table  4. 

TABLE  1.— INFLUENCE  OF  FINE  GRINDING   UPON   THE  INITIAL  SET 

OF  CEMENT   (Meade) 


Per  Cent 

Paming  a 

No.  200 

Sieve. 


76 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


Setting  Time  in  Minutes  of  Cement  No. 


*2 


105 
.106 
100 
100 
22 
6 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

120 

240 

240 

200 

100 

115 

200 

210 

190 

100 

100 

180 

110 

175 

90 

95 

115 

55 

100 

80 

60 

60 

15 

25 

25 

35 

30 

5 

2 

5 

8 


115 

105 

100 

75 

30 

10 


The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  time  of  set  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
Cements  stored  in  warm  rooms  will,  in  general,  be  quicker  setting  than 
those  stored  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  Cold  mixing  water  retards  set  while 
warm  water  accelerates  it.  For  the  range  of  temperature  ordinarily  met 
in  the  laboratory  say  65°  to  75°  F.,  the  effect  is  not  very  marked.  How- 
ever, due  consideration  of  the  influence  of  temperature  should  be  given 


TABLE  2 


INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON   THE  SETTING  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  t 


Sample 

Initial  Set  in  Minutes. 
Temperature  °  F. 

Final  Set  in  Hours. 
Temperature  °   F. 

No. 

100 

80 

60 

40 

100 

80 

60 

40 

1 

2 
3 

4* 

5 

6* 

7* 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

U 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
11 
19 
15 

4 
5 
10 
9 
10 
12 
10 
15 
15 
^3 
32 
35 

6 

6 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
35 
20 
15 
60 
70* 

13 

8 

20 

30 

25 

20 

17 

40 

57 

30 

120 

360 

u. 

1 
i 

i 

1 

li 

3i 

i 

3 

2J 
3 

3J 

u 

i 

U 

2 
6 

1 
5 
3 
6 
6 

2 

li 

u 

1 

2 

2i 

7 

li 
6 

3i 

7 
7 

« 

2i 
2i 
6J 
6 
'2i 

2J 
12 

U 
10 

6 

15 

22 

*  Contain  a  considerable  admixture  of  Kentish  Rag. 
t  From  Butler's  Portland  Cement,  p.  267. 


Effects  on  properties  due  to  conditions         3^d 

in  reporting  on  cements  which  are  quick-setting  in  a  hot  laboratory  but 
which  will  be  used  in  a  colder  atmosphere. 

Cements  exposed  to  a  thoroughly  saturated  atmosphere  will  set  much 
more  slowly  than  those  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  If,  however,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  moist  CO2  is  present  in  the  air,  the  experiments 
of  Gadd  *  seem  to  indicate  that  the  setting  time  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

By  lengthening  the  time  of  mixing  and  by  prolonged  troweUng  of  the 
surface  mortars  it  is  also  possible  to  considerably  delay  the  time  of  set. 

363.  Conditions  Affecting  Fineness. — The  percentage  of  flour  con- 
tained in  a  cement  is  principally  dependent  upon  a  niunber  of  variables 
in  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  chemical  composition  and  the 
degree  of*  calcination  influence  the  hardness  of  the  clinker  and  conse- 
quently affect  the  fineness  to  which  the  clinker  is  ground.  CUnker  high 
in  iron  or  siUca  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  diflicult  to  grind.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  hard-burned  clinker.  It  does  not  always  follow,  therefore,  that  a 
difference  in  fineness  indicates  the  relative  quaUty  of  two  cements  since 
the  one  more  finely  ground  may  have  been  underburned.  Furthermore, 
the  fineness  will  be  influenced  by  the  time  of  grinding  and  the  character 
of  the  pulverizing  machinery  employed  in  grinding. 

To  some  extent  seasoning  also  affects  fineness.  It  has  been  foimd 
that  cement  becomes  slightly  finer  with  age  provided  it  does  not  absorb 
too  much  moisture.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  decrepitation  of  the 
coarser  grains  resulting  from  hydration  of  the  embedded  Ume  particles. 

In  testing  the  fineness  of  cement,  the  precaution  which  should  be 
employed  and  the  errors  in  sieves  are  mentioned  in  Art.  409  and  400. 

364.  Conditions  Affecting  Specific  Gravity. — It  is  probable  that  no 
property  of  cement  has  had  its  importance  more  overrated  than  specific 
gravity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  specific  gravity 
affords  little  if  any  information  concerning  the  relative  value  of  two 
cements  made  from  different  materials,  imless  the  average  specific  gravity 
of  each  brand  is  known.  The  test  is  chiefly  used  to  detect  abnormal 
conditions  in  a  brand  of  known  specific  gravity. 

The  detection  of  adulteration  by  this  test  is  dependent  upon  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  adulterant  and  upon  the  proportion  used.  A 
simple  computation  reveals  that  a  clinker  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.15  may  be  adulterated  with  14.3  per  cent  of  limestone  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.8  before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  will  be  reduced 
below  the  requirement  of  the  specifications,  3.10.  If,  instead  of  Ume- 
stone,  a  blast-furnace  slag  or  natural  cement  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.0 
be  employed,  6.7  per  cent  of  the  adulterant  may  be  used  before  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  adulterated  cement  is  reduced  0.01.    Furthermore,  it  is 

*  See  Cemenl  Concrete  Age,  Cement  Mill  Section,  Feb.,  1914;  also  paper  by  G. 
M.  Williams,  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  174. 
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permissible  under  the  above  methods  of  testing  to  ignite  the  sample  if 
its  specific  gravity  falls  below  3.10.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this 
procedm^  will  raise  the  specific  gravity  of  many  adulterated  mixtures 
considerably  above  the  specified  limit.  So  it  is  evident  that,  although 
adulteration  lowers  specific  gravity,  a  low  result  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  adulteration,  nor  is  a  high  value  an  indication  of  the  absence  of  it. 

Long  seasoning  is  the  chief  cause  of  a  low  specific  gravity  in  an  unadul- 
terated cement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  freshly  ground  cement 
when  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide. 
A  month's  seasoning  will  often  reduce  the  specific  gravity  from  3.15  to 
3.08,  or  thereabouts,  and  a  long  period  of  seasoning  may  reduce  it  to 
3.00.*  Drying  seasoned  samples  at  212°  F.  will  slightly  raise  the  specific 
gravity  while  igniting  will,  in  general,  raise  the  specific  gravity  to  the 
original  value.     Seasoning  the  cUnker  lowers  specific  gravity. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  cement  also  affects  its  specific  gravity. 
Cements  with  high  contents  of  iron  oxide  will  have  specific  gravities 
0.06  to  0.10  higher  than  those  with  low  iron  contents,  provided  both 
have  been  subjected  to  similar  storage  conditions. 

Formerly  the  degree  of  calcination  was  supposed  to  aflfect  the  specific 
gravity,  but  numerous  experiments  have  completely  disproved  this  theory,  f 
The  effects  of  fineness  of  grinding  upon  specific  gravity  are  slight.  Very 
finely  ground  cements  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  are  likely  to  have  lower  specific  gravities 
than  cements  made  from  the  same  materials  but  more  coarsely  ground. 

RESULTS   OF  VARIOUS  TESTS  ON  PORTLAND   CEMENT 

355.  General. — We  shall  now  consider  some  results  of  tests  on  Port- 
land cement  pastes  and  standard  sand  mortars.  Only  those  results  which 
are  especially  affected  by  the  cement  itself  will  receive  attention  herein. 
The  effects  produced  upon  mortars  by  variables  in  the  aggregate  will  be 
considered  in  Ch.  XIV. 

356.  Strength  Tests. — From  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  Reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  331,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  strength- 
age  curves  shown  in  Figs.  13,  14  and  15,  have  been  compiled.  The  brands 
of  cement  used  in  these  experiments  were  Alpha,  Atlas  (western).  Star, 
lola,  Lehigh,  Medusa  and  Vulcanite.  The  method  adopted  in  making 
the  tests  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  advocated  by  the  A.S.T.M. 
Each  plotted  point  in  the  figures  represents  the  average  of  27  to  30  tests 
excepting  in  the  diagram  of  the  transverse  tests,  in  which  each  point 
represents  the  averages  of  150  tests.     Table  3  contains  the  average  results 

*  For  example  see  Chem.  Engr.,  Vol.  G,  p.  19;  or  Taylor's  Praclicol  Cement  Testing y 
p.  48. 

t  See  Chem.  Engr.,  Vol.  6,  p.  17;  and  Proc.  Inat.  of  CUil  Engr.,  Vol.  166,  p.  342. 
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low  seven-day  strengths  become  any  stronger  at  the  end  of  one  yeaf 
than  those  possessmg  higher  initial  strengths;    neither  do  the  slopes  of 


12000 


Fig.  14. — Variations  in  Compressive  Strength  with  Age  for  Neat  and  1  :  3  Standard 

Sand  Mortar.     (Specimens  were  2-in.  Cubes.) 

the  age-strength  curve  at  the  one-year  period  indicate  that  cements  of 
low  early  strength  will  ultimately  become  the  strongest.* 

*  The  relative  value  of  those  two  classes  of  cements  and  the  advisability  of  speci- 
fying that  the  results  of  twenty-«ight-day  tests  should  show  a  percentage  increase 
over  the  seven-day  values  has  been  the  cause  of  much  controversy.  See  Engr.  Newa^ 
Vol.  64,  p.  63,  124,  149,  206. 
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TABLE  3.— AVERAGES  OF    CHEMICAL    ANALYSES   OF     PORTLAND 

CEMENTS    A-G  AND   MIXTURES 

(See  Figs.  13,  14,  and  15) 


Element. 


si02 . ; 
AI20,. 

FejOa. 
CaO.  . 
MgO.. 
SO3. .  . 
Undeter 


21.99 
7.24 
3.39 

62.53 
2.37 
1.19 
1.29 


Percbntaqe  in  Cement. 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

20.75 

20.88 

21.61 

23.25 

22.U 

22A7 

7.72 

7.91 

7.88 

5.32 

7.32 

6.94 

2.59 

2.69 

3.18 

3.27 

3.02 

2.79 

62.75 

62.98 

62.56 

63.14 

62.36 

60.42 

2.61 

2.85 

2.37 

3.01 

1.61 

3.23 

1.66 

1.46 

1.52 

1.32 

1-.58 

1.67 

1.92 

1.22 

0.87 

0.69 

1.98 

2.44 

Mixture 
A-0 


22.01 
6.78 
3.21 

62.74 
2.64 
1.46 
1.17 


TABLE   4.— AVERAGES   OF   PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES   OF   PORTLAND 

CEMENTS  A-G  AND  MIXTURES 

(See  Figs.  13,  14,  and  15) 


Specific  gravity 

Temp.  i°  F.)  Water 

Tenip.  (°  F.)  Air 

Water  (per  cent) 

...     ^  (  initial 

^'""1  final. 

,, .,  I  initial 

^.ilniore,   ^ 

l  final. 

Fineness — %  residue 

on  sieve  No. 

*  Soundness 


c 

D 

3.129 

3.127 

74.5 

74.4 

75.0 

75.7 

22.0 

21.0 

169 

169 

326 

357 

249 

244 

E 


3.148 
74.4 
75.6 


J93 

7.6 
24.5 

2A  A' 


21. 
213 
397 
261 
426 
7, 

24, 


1 


2 
4 


1^  h 


n 


F 

G 

3.104 

3.103 

74.1 

74.1 

75.2 

75.2 

21.5 

20.7 

144 

142 

334 

346 

210 

222 

375 

399 

6.3 

4.8 

20.7 

23.4 

/  3^  A" 

1 

O.K. 

Mix- 
ture. 
A-O. 

3.122 

69.6 

71.5 

21.5 
200 
383 
248 
434 
6.6 

24.3 

O.  K. 


*  Nine  or  ten  pats  were  made  for  each  test  on  every  cement.  The  legend  indicates  the  number, 
kind  of  test  and  amount  of  warping:  thus  2 A  ^  in.  means  two  air  pats  had  warped  /j  in.  at  twenty- 
eight  days. 

Complete  records  of  tests  of  cement  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time  are  rare.  In  most  cases  the  record  of  the  properties  of  the  cement, 
other  than  the  strength,  and  the  methods  and  conditions  surroimding  the 
curing  of  the  specimens  are  very  incomplete.  Furthermore,  the  results 
of  such  tests  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  and  a  much  broader  signifi- 
cance given  to  them  than  is  warranted  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts.  In  general  this  may  be  stated  of  the  strength  of  Portland  cement 
specimens  cured  in  clean  fresh  water.  Usually  the  maximum  tensile 
strength  is  attained  within  one  year;    thereafter  it  fluctuates,  in  most 
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cases  showing  some  retrogression.  Inasmuch  as  complete  long-time 
compressive  tests  are  still  more  rare  than  long-time  tensile  tests  we  can 
only  say  that,  in  general,  the  compressive  strength  continues  to  show  a 
progressive  increase  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  does  the  tensile 
strength. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  16  show  the  results  of  long-time  tests  on  six  brands 
of  Portland  cement  summarized  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  of  Massachusetts.  Fig.  17 
illustrates  the  effects  of  curing  in  water  and  in  moist  air  on  the  long-time 
strength  of  Portland  cement  mortars.  These  tests  were  reported  by 
S.  W.  Hartwell,  of  the  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Company,  in  the 
Engr.  News,  Vol.  67,  p.  846.     Each  point  represents  the  average  strength 


Fig.  15. — Variations  in  Transverse  Strength  with  Age  for  Neat  Cement  Prisms  Made 
of  a  Mixture  of  Brands  A-G,  (Specimens  13X1X1  in.  were  tested  on  a  12-iQ. 
span  with  center  load.) 


of  five  briquettes  which  were  made  and  tested  by  the  same  operator. 
The  sand  used  in  the  tests  of  Figs.  16  and  17  was  crushed  quartz  *  which 
passed  a  No.  20  sieve  and  was  held  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  For  other  long- 
time tests  on  tensile  strength  see  Figs.  2  and  6,  Ch.  X. 

In  considering  the  results  of  long-time  tensile  tests,  one  should  alwa}^ 
bear  in  mind  that  the  brittleness  of  cement  test-pieces  increases  with 
age  and  that  slight  errors  in  the  grips  or  bearing  surfaces  which  produce 
an  eccentric  loading,  will  affect  the  strength  of  old  specimens  more  seri- 
ously than  the  strength  of  young  specimens. 

357.  Expansion  and  Contraction  Due  to  Variations  in  Moisture  Con- 
tent— Owing  to  colloidal  nature,  Portland  cement  pastes  and  mortars 

*  This  was  the  standard  fine  aggregate  in  general  use  in  this  country  until  1904. 
It  was  more  variable  in  granulometric  composition  than  Ottawa  standard  sand.  Ao- 
cording  to  W.  P.  Taylor,  1  :  3  briquettes  made  of  standard  sand  are  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  stronger  at  seven  or  twenty-eight  days  than  those  made  of  crushed  quartz. 
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undergo  a  volumetric  contraction  when  they  harden  in  air  and  an  expan- 
sion when  hardening  takes  place  under  water.  A  few  reliable  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  such  action  and  the  dura- 
tion of  time  over  which  it  lasts.  In  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  H.  White,  read 
before  the  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials  (see  Proceedings,  Vol.  11,  p. 
631),  there  is  given  a  summary  of  the  main  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  an  account  of  some  important  experiments  made  by  White. 

The  cements  used  by  White  passed  the  standard  soundness  tests  and 
standard  methods  of  manipulation  were  employed  in  making  the  IXIX 
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Fig.  16. — Tensile  Strength-Age  Curves  for  Six  Brands  of  Portland  Cement. 


4-in.  specimens.  After  curing  in  the  moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours 
an  initial  reading  of  the  length  of  each  prism  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
special  micrometer  placed  in  contact  with  glass  plates  molded  into  the 
ends  of  the  specimen.  The  probable  error  of  the  apparatus  was  about 
0.003  per  cent. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  average  contraction  of  air-cured  neat  cement  at 
various  ages  up  to  four  years.  Five  or  six  different  brands  are  represented 
up  to  two  years  and  three  brands  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  period. 
The  effect  of  prolonged  seasoning  on  contraction  was  neghgible. 

Fig.  19  *  gives  the  expansion  time  curves  for  water-cured  neat  prisms 

*  Taken  from  a  later  paper  in  Proc.  A.S.T,M,,  Vol.  14,  p.  204. 
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made  of  four  brands  of  cement  and  also  ehows  the  effects  of  removal  from 
water  and  subBcquent  immersion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  bare  shrank 
very  slowly  after  removal  from  water  but  expanded  very  rapidly  within 
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a  day  when  subsequently  immersed.  The  behavior  of  the  dupUcate 
bars  146A3  and  146A4,  well  illustrate  this  phenomenon.  The  former, 
after  being  subjected  to  short  immersion  periods  and  long-drying  [leriods, 
exhibited  no  pronounced  change  in  mean  length  during  three  years  treat- 
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Fig.  18. — The  Linear  Contraction  of  Prisms  of  Neat  Cement  Stored  in  Air.     (White.) 
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Fig.  19. — Changes  in  Length  of  Neat  Cement  Bars  when  Alternately  Wet  and  Dried 

at  Room  Temperature.     (White.) 
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ment,  whereas  bar  146A4,  which  received  long  periods  of  soaking  and 
short-drying  periods,  increased  in  mean  length  about  0.15  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  No  diminution  in  the  proportionate  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  bars  appeared  after  repeated  applications  of  the  alter- 
nate wetting  and  drying  process.  In  several  instances  the  changes  in 
length  increased  with  repetitions  of  this  treatment.  White  ascribes 
the  water  attack  on  unhydrate  cement  grains  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
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FiQ.  20. — Changes  in  Length  of  1  :  3  Standard  Sand  Mortar  Bars  when  Alternately 

Wet  and  Dried  at  Room  Temperature.     (White.) 


action.     A  saturated  atmosphere  caused  expansion  comparable  to  that 
obtained  by  immersion  in  water. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  1  :  3  standard  sand  mortar  prisms 
subjected  to  various  periods  of  immersion  and  drying  are  shown  in  Fig. 
20.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mortar  bars  attained  the  maximum 
changes  more  quickly  than  the  neat  specimens  but  the  changes  were  much 
less.  Alternate  wetting  and  drying  caused  more  rapid  changes  in  the 
mortar  specimens  than  in  those  made  of  neat  cement.  Prisms  cut  from 
sound  and  strong  sidewalk  tops,  which  had  seen  twenty  years'  service, 

♦  Froc.  A.S  T.M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  204. 
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exhibited  changes  in  length  similar  in  kind  and  intermediate  in  magnitude 
to  the  changes  observed  in  the  neat  and  mortar  bars.  Experiments 
on  compound  bars  made  of  equal  layers  of  neat  cement  and  1  :  3  mortar 
led  White  to  the  conclusion  that  such  specimens  expanded  and  con- 
tracted together  but  not  at  the  same  rate  nor  to  the  same  degree,  the 
diflFerence  in  expansion  varying  from  0  to  0.15  per  cent. 

Table  5  gives  average  values  of  expansions  obtained  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  for  neat  and  1  :  3  mortar  prisms  made 
from  ten  different  American  brands  of  Portland  cement. 

TABLE  5.— AVERAGE  LINEAR  EXPANSION  OF  NEAT  AND  1  :  3  STANDARD 
SAND  MORTAR  PRISMS  OF  TEN  DIFFERENT  BRANDS  OF  PORT- 
LAND CEMENT  CURED  IN  WATER 

(Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  15,  p.  141.) 


Percentage  Linear  Expansion  at  Thirteen  Weeks.* 

Mix. 

Normal  Cement. 

Reground  87-93%  <No.  200  Mesh. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

■ 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Miminum. 

Average. 

Neat 

1:3 

0.120 
0.024 

0.057 
0.005 

0.066 
0.012 

0.132 
0.027 

0.056 
0.005 

0.085 
0.013 

*  Average  results  represent  twenty  specimens.     Each  specimen  was  measured  several  times  with 
a  Berry  strain  gage. 


The  above  results  are  in  accord  with  those  gotten  from  tests  of  small 
specimens  by  other  investigators.  Top  much  importance,  however, 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  numerical  values  until  experiments  covering 
a  wider  range  in  variables  have  been  made.  Evidently  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sand  is  to  diminish  the  changes  in  volume 
resulting  from  wetting  and  drying,  so  that  volume  changes  in  concrete 
are  less  than  those  indicated  above;  furthermore,  the  size  of  the  speci- 
men and  the  ratio  of  exposed  surface  to  volume  of  specimen  no  doubt 
appreciably  affect  the  rate  and  possibly  the  degree  of  such  volumetric 
changes.  The  experiments  indicate,  however,  that  cement  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  insure  complete  hydration  of 
all  particles  and  hardened  in  a  moist  medium  if  volume  changes,  due  to 
variations  in  moisture  content,  are  to  be  minimized.  For  the  results  of 
experiments  on  concrete,  see  Art.  522. 

368.  Effect  of  Remixing  and  Retempering  on  Strength  of  Cement. — 
From  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  there  has  been 
plotted  Fig.  21.  This  diagram  shows  the  strengths  of  6-in.  neat  cement 
cubes  made  from  pastes  which  were  remixed  by  hand  after  wetting  for 
different  intervals  of  time.     The  initial  percentage  of  water  is  indicated 
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in  the  figure.    Sufficient  additional  water  was  added  whenever  the  paste 
became  dry  to  secure  the  original  consistency. 
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Flo.  21. — Effect  of  Remixing  after  Settit^  upon   the  Compressive  Strength  of  Neat 
Cement  Cubes. 

A  remarkable  test  on  the  effect  of  continuous  agitation  and  retem- 
pering  upon  the  strength  of  Star  Portland  cement  is  recorded  in  TetU  of 
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Fio.  22. — The  Effect  of  Continuous  Agitation  dming  Setting  on  the  Coai^femm 
Strength  of  Neat  Cement  Cubes.    Age  at  test,  one  month. 

Metals,  1901,  p.  508.    The  main  batch  of  neat  cement  paste  was  initially 
gauged  with  32.9  per  cent  of  water,  retempcro^  at  intervals  of  one  to  four 
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hours  to  maintain  initial  consistency  and  was  continuously  agitated  for 
102  hours  after  mixing.  Portions  of  the  batch  were  separated  from  time 
to  time  and  molded  into  4-in.  cubes.  Fig.  22  shows  the  average  strength 
of  pairs  of  cubes  plotted  against  the  length  of  time  which  they  were  agi- 
tated. 

Table  6  shows  the  strengths  at  one  month  of  grouts  made  from  various 
cements  which  were  allowed  to  remain  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the 
mixing  board  and  were  then  remixed  with  an  addition  or  removal  of  water, 
if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  consistency  ordinarily  used  by  masons. 


TABLE  6.— EFFECT  OF  RETEMPERING  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH  OF  NEAT  CEMENT  GROUTS  * 

Specimens  were  6-in.  cubes.    Age  at  test  =  l  mo. 


Brand. 

Kind  of 
Cement. 

Per  Cbnt  Watbb 
(bt  Wt.)  at 

Interval 

between 

Mizinc  and 

Molding 

(Hr.). 

No.  of 
Spec. 

CouPBBasivB  Stbrnqth 
(Lb.  per  Sq.in.) 

Mixing. 

Molding. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 

Alpha 

Dyckerhoff . 

Josson 

Steel 

Mankato . . . 
Norton. . . . 

Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

Slag 
Natural 
Natural 

44.9 
43.3 
48.6 
50.9 
68.8 
59  0 

43.9 
43.3 
43.7 
50.9 
68.8 
64.5 

15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 

8 
8 
8 
8. 
7 
8 

3706 

2250 

2304 

585 

316 

377 

3302 

1908 

1976 

519 

255 

305 

3480 

2113 

2087 

554 

294 

343 

*  Tests  of  Metols,  1901.  p.  520. 

369.  Effects  of  Low  Temperatures  on  ihe  Strength  of  Cement. — In 

general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  setting  of  cement  proceeds  at  a  very 
slow  rate  when  the  temperatm^  falls  below  40*  F.  When  the  tempera- 
tm'e  falls  below  freezing  the  particles  of  cement  in  imset  specimens  are 
separated  by  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing.  A  minimum  amomit 
of  water  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  cement  work  subjected  to  freezing 
temperature  in  order  that  this  expansive  action  may  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. Alterations  in  freezing  and  thawing  before  the  cement  has  attained 
hard  set  generally  cause  a  loss  in  cementing  power  owing  to  the  repeated 
breaking  of  the  bond  between  adjacent  particles.  If  the  work  freezes 
before  setting  but  thaws  without  refreezing  it  will  in  time  secure  full 
strength  if  plenty  of  moisture  is  provided  for  proper  curing. 

From  the  result  of  a  very  large  number  of  compression  tests  on  neat 
cement  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  the  data  in  Table  7  have  been 
selected.  These  tests  show  that  there  is  considerable  chemical  activity 
in  neat  cement  when  setting  at  0**  F.  It  appears  that  neat  cement  speci- 
mens subjected  to  such  low  temperatures  immediately  after  mixing  gain 
i^trength  at  a  very  much  slower  rs^te  than  specimens  cured  at  room  tem^ 
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peratures;  but  that  after  several  years  the  test-pieces  stored  at  low  tem- 
peratures develop  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  normal  strength. 
It  also  appears  that  specimens  hardening  at  70^  F.  for  a  given  period  will 

TABLE  7.— THE  EFFECTS  OF  LOW  TEMPERATURES  ON  THE  COMPRESS- 
IVE STRENGTH  OF  2-IN.  CUBES  OF  NEAT  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

(Tests  of  Metals  1901,  1902  and  1907.) 


Brand  of 

Per  Cent 
Water. 

1 
Time  of  Settino  in  Air 
AT  Temperatures  of 

Total 

Age. 

Days. 

Compressive  Strength  *  in 
Lb.-in.>  After  Storaob. 

Cement. 

10"   F. 
Days. 

0°  F. 
Days. 

70*»  F. 
Days. 

Treatment 
Indicated. 

In  Air  at  70«  F* 
for  Total  Age. 

Star 

23.4 

0 
0 

31 

31 

1 

7 

32 

38 

1350 
2340 

4570 

4820 

0 

89 

1 

90 

1720 

« 

0 

89 

30 

119 

3620 

4410 

0 

lyr- 

1 

2724 

Star 

24.0 
28.2 

0 
0 

5  yr. 
30 

1 
1 

31 

3250 
986 

Alsen 

3900 

0 

30 

7 

37 

2440 

3450 

0 

90 

1 

91 

1210 

4040 

0 

90 

29 

119 

2520 

3510 

0 

lyr. 

1 

1580 

Alpha 

25.0 

1 

1 

582 

1 

7 

1 

9 

2400 

4990 

1 

179 

1 

181 

3670 

5910 

25 . 0 

1 

5yr. 

1 

6320 

1 

5yr. 

36 

8100 

Alpha 

23.0 

7 

7 

5550 

7 

9 

1 

17 

5160 

5730 

7 

188 

1 

196 

5350 

5940 

7 

5  yr. 

1 

7310 

7 

5  yr. 

41 

7650 

Atlas 

24.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
9 

689 

2140 

4130 

1 

181 

1 

183 

2950 

5410 

1 

5yr. 

1 

4160 

1 

5  yr. 

40 

6780 

Atlas 

24.0 

7 

7 

7 
1 

7 
15 

3730 

4210 

4890 

7 

18 

1 

192 

4500 

5790 

7 

oyr. 

1 

6640 

7 

5yr. 

40 

7410 

*  Each  result  is  averaged  from  five  or  more  tests. 
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attain  a  greater  strength  than  specimens  which  are  allowed  to  harden 
for  a  like  period  after  an  exposure  to  freezing  temperatures.  If  neat 
specimens  are  allowed  to  set  for  one  day  at  room  temperature  before 
being  subjected  to  freezing  temperatures,  the  rate  of  growth  in  strength 
is  more  rapid  than  if  immediately  frozen. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.*  Matthews  and  Watson  de- 
scribed experiments  on  the  effect  of  frost  on  cement  and  cement  mortar. 
From  their  results,  it  appears  that  after  setting  twenty-four  hours,  at 
normal  temperatures  (60°  F.),  a  light  frost  (29°  Fv)  temporarily  lowered 
the  strength  of  briquettes,  but  at  the  end  of  one  month  specimens  cured  in 
this  temperature  were  equal  in  strength  to  those  normally  treated.  Speci- 
mens frozen  immediately  after  mixing  exhibited  only  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  strength  at  the  end  of  either  the  seven  or  twenty-eight  day  period. 
A  heavy  frost,  temperature  15°  F.,  seriously  affected  the  strength  of  neat 
and  1  :  3  mortar  briquettes  at  both  of  the  above  periods  even  though  the 
briquettes  had  set  for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  subjected  to  freezing. 
Mortar  briquettes  were  more  speedily  weakened  by  light  frost,  but  they 
recovered  their  strength  more  rapidly  than  the  neat  specimens.  These 
experimenters  also  found  that  the  percentage  of  water  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  cement  was  considerably  less  for  specimens  hardening  in 
freezing  temperatures  than  for  those  normally  cured. 

Oilman  and  Osterbind  reported  f  a  series  of  tests  on  neat  briquettes 
which  indicated  that  the  tensile  strength  was  most  seriously  impaired 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  before  setting  had  taken  place,  pro- 
vided such  treatment  occurred  in  air  and  was  followed  by  a  storage  in 
air  at  70°  F.  When  briquettes  were  stored  in  water  and  subjected  to 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  followed  by  air-curing  the  decrease  in 
strength,  although  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  specimens 
water-cured  at  normal  temperature,  was  not  so  great  as  under  above 
conditions. 

360.  Effect  of  High  Temperatures  on  the  Strength  of  Neat  Portland 
Cement. — In  Tests  of  Metals^  1902,  a  report  is  made  of  a  number  of 
tests  on  4-in.  cubes  of  neat  cement  which  were  cured  for  one  year  in  air 
or  water  and  then  gradually  heated  to  temperatures  of  600°  to  1000°  F. 
The  cubes  were  cooled  in  asbestos  or  sawdust  and  aged  for  four  days  to 
four  months  before  they  were  tested.  .After  heating  most  of  the  cubes 
showed  faint  cracks  which  gradually  enlarged  when  the  cubes  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  air  for  several  days.  In  several  of  the  specimens  subjected 
to  temperatures  of  900°  F.  these  cracks  became  so  large  that  the  speci- 
cimens  were  rendered  unfit  for  testing.  Specimens  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures of  800°  F.  or  above  showed  a  marked  decrease  in  strength, 

*  Trans.  A.S.C.E.,  Vol.  64,  p.  320. 
t  Engr.  Rec.y  Vol.  51,  p.  388. 
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especially  those  hardened  in  water.  Of  the  cubes  made  from  PyckerhofF 
cement  and  gained  with  29  per  cent  of  water,  those  hardened  in  air  Bhowed 
a  loss  of  weight  varying  from  7.7  per  cent  after  being  Bubjected  to  700°  F. 
to  10.5  per  cent  after  1000°  F.;  those  hardened  in  water  lost  17.7  per 
cent  after  being  heated  to  1000°  F. 

361.  Experiments  on  the  Rise  in  Temperature  During  Setting. — 
Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  showing  a  relation  between 
the  rise  in  temperature  during  setting  and  the  time  of  set  of  cement. 
No  such  relation  has  ever  been  established  and  it  is  probable  that  none 
exists.    However,  the  possibility  that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in 
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Fta.  23. — Temperatures  Acquired  by  12'inch  Cubes  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  while 
Setting  in  Plank  Molds  in  a  Room  of  Normal  Temperatuie.  {J'f*>'  if  MeUdt, 
1907,  p.  129.) 


seating  may  be  an  index  of  the  quality  of  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand  of  cement  is  worth  consideration.*  Furthermore,  since  the  heat 
generated  in  setting  doubtless  affects  the  resistance  offered  to  freesing, 
the  typical  temperature-time  records  for  setting  cement  pastes  presented 
in  Fig.  23  are  of  interest.  The  pastes  from  which  these  cubes  weie  made 
were  gauged  with  25  per  cent  of  water.  With  the  exceptions  noted  in 
the  figure,  all  cements  were  ground  shortly  before  the  tests  were  made. 

362.  The  Resistance  of  Neat  Cement  to  the  Action  of  Alkali  Waters 
and  Sea  Water. — Under  laboratory  conditions  neat  cement  may  be  dis- 
integrated by  the  combined  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  watere 
•  See  paper  by  L.  X.  Seals,  Jr.,  Ptoc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  720. 
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containing  various  salts  such  as,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  sodium, 
the  chlorides  of  magnesia,  sodium  and  calcium,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  sulphates  and  chlorides  are  chemically  active  in  removing  lime  from 
the  cement,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  alooe  or  in  solution  with  sodium 
sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  withdraws  silica.*  If  the  test-pieces  are 
subjected  to  alternate  wetting  and  drying  a  mechanical  action  greatly 
accelerates  the  breakdown  of  the  cement.     Under  such  conditions,  crys- 


Fio.  24. — Neat  Tensile  Strengths  of  Different  Cements  Stored  in  Fresh  Water  and 
Id  Sea  Wat«r  after  One  Day  in  a  Mobt  Closet.  (,Technoloffic  Paper  No.  12,  U. 
8.  Bureau  of  Standards.) 


tals  of  largo  size  are  rai:dily  foiroed  and  expansive  forces  are  produced. 
Under  the  action  of  these  forces  neat  cement  pastes  are  disintegrated 
more  rapidly  than  lean  mortars,  "f 

•  Action  (if  Ihe  Sails  in  Alkali  Water  ana  Sea  Water  on  Cemenis,  Technologic  Paper, 
No.  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Bates,  Phillipe  and  Wig.  (Excellent  bibliog- 
raphy.> 

t  The  ESed  V  ^-IkaU  TFoier  on  Cement  Mortare,  A.  J.  Fiak,  Eng.  News,  Aug.  18, 
1910. 
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Portland  cements  of  high  iron  content  and  some  of  the  special  slag  and 
tufa  cements,  in  which  the  silica  content  is  high,  are  thought  by  many  to 
possess  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  sea  water.*  In  view  of  tests  made 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.t  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  relation 
between  chemical  composition  of  a  cement  and  its  resistance  to  the  chem- 
ical attack  of  sea  water.  In  proportions  up  to  2.5  per  cent  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  has  no  serioUB  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  the  cement  to  sea  water.  J 
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Fia.  25. — Tensile  Strengtha  of  1  :  3  Standanl  Sand  Mortar  Briquettes,  Made  from 
Different  Cements,  Stored  in  Freah  Water  and  In  Sea  Water  after  One  Day  in 
a  Moist. Closet.     {Technologic  Paper  No.  12.) 

Magnesia  combined  with  the  cement  is  inert,  but  that  contained  in  sea 
water  is  precipitated  from  a  sulphate  or  chloride  solution  due  to  the  greater 
affinity  of  the  lime  in  the  cement  for  the  suljihur  or  chlorine  radical. 

In  construction,  however,  due  probably  to  the  carbonizing  of  the 
lime,  thus  rendering  it  insoluble  in  sea  water,  and  the  formation  of  pro- 
tective surface  coatings,  the  destructive  action  is  much  less  rapid.  Con- 
cerning the  mechanical  disruptive  action,  it  must  be  borne  in  uind  that 

'Action  of  Sea  Waier  upon  Hydraulic  Cements  by  Michaelis,  Trans,  7ns(.  C.E., 
Vol.  107,  p.  375;  also  Engineenng,  Vol.  63,  pp.  457,  496,  and  559. 

^  Action  of  Ike  SalU  in  Alknli  Water  and  Sea  Water  on  CemenU,  Technologic  Paper, 
No.  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Bates,  Phillips  and  Wig.  (Excellent  bibliog- 
raphy.) 

t  Report  of  German  Portland  Cement  Mfg.  Aeso.,  Cement  Age,  Oct.,  1811. 
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other  porous  materials  like  stone  and  brick  are  subject  to  similar  action 
unless  protected  by  an  impervious  surface. 

It,  therefore,  seems  advisable  before  condenming  the  use  of  cement 
in  structures  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkali  and  sea  waters  to  study 
methods  of  rendering  the  surface  impervious.  In  such  studies  there 
should  be  employed  specimens  of  large  mass  cured  and  treated  under  field 
conditions.  The  results  of  small  specimen  tests  of  neat  cement  are  of 
practically  no  quantitative  value  in  this  connection,  however  much  infor- 
mation they  may  3deld  concerning  the  nature  of  the  action  which  takes 
place.  Tests  of  briquettes  of  different  cements  cured  in  fresh  water  and 
in  salt  water  are  given  in  Figs.  24  and  25.  Chemical  apalysis  of  the  cements 
can  be  found  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  CEMENTS 

(See  Figis.  24  and  25) 


No. 

4 

55 

47 

43 

30& 

67 

676 

32 

62 

Kind. 

Iron  ♦ 

Ore 

Cement. 

I/OW 

Alumina 
Port- 
land. 

Mixed 
Brands, 
Port- 
land. 

Normal 
Port- 
land. 

White 
Port- 
land. 

Special 

Special 
Slac. 

Blended. 

Natural. 

SiO. 

AlsOs. . .  • 
FejOs .... 

CaO 

MgO 

SO, 

NajO 

KiO 

CO, 

CaS 

HjO 

Ig.  loss. .  . 

23.44 
2.98 
7.48 

61.86 
0.50 
1.72 
0.20 
0.28 
0.69 

0.42 
0.09 

20.37 
3.64 
8.97 

61.42 
0.82 
1.19 
1.54 
0.24 
1.01 

1.06 

21.50 
8.12 
2.28 

62.23 
3.24 
1.45 
0.18 
0.38 
0.12 

0.38 
0.39 

22.07 

6.95 
2.31 
62.33 
2.28 
1.54 
0.31 
0.57 
0.45 

0.45 
0.92 

22.66 
8.61 
0.55 

62.46 
1.10 
1.64 
0.40 
0.53 
0.63 

0.36 
1.07 

27.77 
13.87 
0.60 
44.09 
4.49 
1.22 
0.42 
0.11 
2.10 
2.84 

2.68 

29.48 
15.37 
0.64 
42.23 
4.45 
1.83 
0.56 
0.57 
0.64 
2.25 

2.16 

24.00 
9.69 
2.53 

49.15 
2.53 
1.67 
0.71 
1.42 
4.43 

0.45 
3.47 

22.53 

o.  vo 

2.45 
46.75 
2.92 
1.81 
0.39 
1.20 
8.60 

3.53 

Total .... 

100.17* 

100.26 

100.27 

100.16 

103.01 

100.19 

100.18 

100.05 

100.16 

♦  Contains  0.51  %  CuO. 

363.  Effects  of  Oils  on  Neat  Cement. — In  general  it  may  be  stated 
that  most  mineral  oils  produce  little  if  any  effect  upon  hard-set  specimens 
of  neat  Portland  cement.*  When  incorporated  into  the  mixing  water 
they  retard  the  set  and  decrease  the  strength.  Animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  which  contain  acid  fats,  will  attack  the  lime  compounds  in  neat 
cement  and  form  lime  soap. 

Toch  t  states  that  this  disintegration  may  be'the  result  of  expansion 

*  J.  C.  Hain,  Engr.  News,  Vol.  53,"p.  279. 
t  Ibid.,  419. 
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during  the  crystallization  of  oleate  and  stearate  of  calcium.  Such  action 
is  more  pronounced  in  neat  cement  than  in  mortar  or  concrete  specimens. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  care  should  be  exercised  to  use  only  smaU 
quantities  of  mineral  oils  for  lubricating  molds  and  never  employ  vege- 
table or  animal  oils  for  such  purposes. 

364.  Effects  of  Sugar  on  Cement. — The  addition  of  as  small  an  amount 
as  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar  to  cement  has  been  reported  to 
produce  a  marked  delay  in  the  time  of  set  and  practicaUy  to  destroy  the 
early  strength.*  At  an  age  of  two  or  three  months  additions  of  sugar, 
less  than  2  per  cent,  appear  to  increase  the  strength.  By  some,  the 
action  of  sugar  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  a  soluble  calcium  sac- 
charate  (Ci2H220ii-CaO+2H20). 

♦  Parsons,  Engr.  News,  1887,  Vol.  2,  p.  461 ;  also  see  series  of  letters  in  Vol.  69, 
p.  126,  127,  478,  1077. 


CHAPTER  X 
NATURAL  AND  OTHER  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS 

NATURAL  CEMENT 

366.  Definition. — ^Natural  cement  is  made  by  burning  a  natural 
argillaceous  limestone  at  a  low  red  heat  (1000^  to  1300^  C),  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  drive  off  carbonic  oxide  (CO2).  The  clinker  will  not  slake  to 
any  extent  and  must  be  finely  ground  before  it  exhibits  hydraulic 
properties. 

366.  Process  of  Manufacture. — The  limestone,  containing  from  15 
to  35  per  cent  clay,  is  burnt  in  vertical  kilns  30  to  40  ft.  high  and  10  to 
15  ft.  in  diameter.  The  common  type  of  kiln  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
steel  shell  open  at  the  top  and  lined  with  fire-brick.  In  operating  a 
kiln,  thick  layers  of  limestone  and  thin  layers  of  soft  coal  are  alternately 
dumped  into  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  the  burnt  clinker  is  drawn  off  at 
frequent  intervals  from  the  bottom.  As  the  limestone  descends  in  the 
kiln,  water  is  first  driven  off  from  the  rock.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
700^  C.  magnesian  carbonate  b^ins  to  decompose.  Lime  carbonate  dis- 
sociates at  900^  C.  and  clay  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The 
alumina  and  iron  oxide  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  combine 
with  the  lime  and  magnesia  and,  if  the  final  temperature  be  high  enough, 
lime  and  magnesian  siUcates  will  be  formed.  The  process  is  run  con- 
tinuously and  about  one-third  of  the  charge,  in  the  form  of  clinker,  is 
daily  withdrawn  from  the  kiln. 

On  accoimt  of  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  and 
on  account  of  non-imiformity  in  burning  different  parts  of  the  charge,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  resultant  clinker  is  either  under-burned  or 
over-burned.  According  to  Ek;kel  from  10  to  33  per  cent  of  the  result- 
ant product  cannot  be  used.  After  the  clinker  has  been  removed  from  the 
kiln  it  is  allowed  to  season  in  the  air  in  order  that  any  under-burned 
clinker  may  be  slacked  before  grinding.  Sometimes  slacking  is  aeoeU 
erated  by  steaming  the  clinker. 

The  burnt  clinker  is  first  passed  through  a  stone  crusher  and  then  fed 
to  some  form  of  apparatus  for  grinding  it  to  the  requisite  fineness.  For- 
merly, all  mills  used  the  millstone  grinders  ccnnmonly  emfdoyed  in  flour 
mills.    More  recently,  however,  a  decided  improv^oent  in  the  fingn^ff 
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of  grinding  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  ball  mills,  tube  mills 
and  other  modern  equipment  used  in  grinding  Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement  is  sold  either  in  barrels  of  280-lb.  capacity  or  in  90-lb. 
bags. 

367.  Characteristics  of  Natural  Cement. — Natural  cement  is  an  impal- 
pable powder  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  brown  and  in  specific  gravity 
from  2.80  to  3.00.  It  resembles  hydraulic  lime  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
from  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  and  will  set  when  mixed  with  water 
either  in  air  or  under  water.  On  the  other  hand,  natural  cement  clinker 
slakes  but  little,  if  any,  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 

Most  natural  cements  are  not  so  finely  ground  as  Portland  cements 
although  much  improvement  in  this  important  property  has  been  effected 
in  recent  years. 

Natural  cement  sets  much  more  rapidly  but  with  a  less  evolution  of 
heat  than  Portland  cement.     For  pastes  of  normal  consistency  the  time 
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Fia.  1. — ^Tensile  Strength- Age  Curves  for  Neat  and  1  :  2  Natural  Cement  Mortars 

(From  Taylor's  Practical  Cement  Testing.) 

of  initial  set  will  usually  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour  and  final 
set  will  generally  occur  within  three  hours.  An  excess  of  water  greatly 
retards  the  setting  of  natural  cement  pastes.  Aeration  also  retards  the 
set  of  natural  cement. 

On  account  of  the  variability  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  man- 
ufacture, natural  cements  differ  considerably  in  chemical  composition. 
Even  in  the  same  brand  considerable  differences  in  the  composition  are 
conmion  owing  to  variations  in  the  rock  and  degree  of  calcination.  The 
approximate  ranges  in  amounts  of  the  chief  chemical  compounds  found 
in  natural  cements,  as  obtained  from  over  100  analyses  given  in  Eckel's 
Cements,  Limes  and  Plasters,  Ch.  XIX,  are  as  follows:  30  to  60  per  cent 
of  lime  (CaO);  15  to  35  per  cent  of  silica  (Si02);  1  to  25  per  cent  of 
magnesia  (MgO) ;  2  to  20  per  cent  of  alumina  (AI2O3)  ,*  1  to  19  per  cent 
of  iron  oxide  (Fe203) ;  and,  in  general,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  water 
(H2O),  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  the  alkalies  (K2O,  Na20),  and  sulphur  tri- 
oxide  (SO3). 
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368.  Properties  of  Natural  Cement. — Because  of  variations  in  com- 
poeition  and  manufacture,  the  properties  of  natural  cements,  even  those 
of  the  same  brand,  often  differ  considerably.  In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the 
average  tensile  strength  results  of  numerous  tests  made  by  W.  P.  Taylor 
on  different  brands  of  natural  cement.  Attention  is  called  to  the  regu- 
lar increase  iti  tensile  strength  which  accompanies  an  increase  in  the  age 
of  briquettes.  Although  natural  cement  gains  its  full  strength  much  less 
rapidly  than  Portland  cement,  it  does  not,  in  general,  exhibit  marked 


Fio.  2. — The  Effects  of  Age  on  the  Tensile  Strengths  of  Natural  and  Portland  Cements 
Used  in  the  New  Croton  Dam.     (G.  G.  Honness,  Trans,  A.S.C.E.,  Vol.  76,  p.  lOaS.) 


retrogression  in  strength,  even  when  tested  neat.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  2  which  shows  the  results  of  long-time  tensile  tests  on  three 
brands  of  natural  and  one  brand  of  Portland  cement  used  on  the  New 
Croton  Dam.  In  these  tests  the  mortars  were  made  with  crushed  quartz 
passing  a  No.  20  sieve  and  retained  on  a  No,  30  sieve.  The  number  of 
specimens  per  point  on  the  diagram  ranged  from  15  to  14,740.  Nearly 
aU  of  the  tests  were  made  by  one  operator.  In  Fig.  3,  the  reduction  in 
strength  of  natural  cement  mortars  for  increasing  proportions  of  sand  is 
indicated. 

The  results  of  compressive  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on  4-in. 
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nest  cubes  made  of  four  different  brands  of  natural  cement  indicate 
the  following  rangee  in  strength  for  corresponding  ages  of  specimens. 


7  day 

Imo. 

3  mo. 

lyr. 

3yr. 

5!yr. 

Max 
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3  were  badly  cracked  at  the 

i  end  of  the  five  and  one-half' 

BOS  year  interval.* 

I  Fig.  4  shows  the  efifects 

1  of  aerating  the  cement  upon 

^1  the  strength  of  briquettes. 

o  The   results    indicate  that 

j  natural  cement  should  not 

be  exposed  to  air  over  one 

^"'"^si'SdTiJoBi'^E  month. 

Fw.  3.— Showing  Reduction  ot  Strength  of  Natural  Regauging  adversely  af- 

Cement  Mortar    Six   Months  Old  for  Increasing  fects  the   strength  of  neat 

Proportions  of  Sand.     {Wheder,  RepL  ChJ.  Engr.,  natural  cement  mortars  as 

1895,  p.  2982.)  pj^  g  ^^^-^^^  ^j^^^      gjj^j_ 


Fia.  5. — Effect  ot  Regauging  on 
the  Tensile  Strength  of  a  Quick* 
setting  Neat  Natural  Cement 
Mortar.  Test  age  was  six 
montha,  (Rtpt.  ChJ.  Ennr., 
1895,  p.  2980.) 
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Fia.  4.— Effect  of  Aeration  on  the  Tensile  Strengths 
of  Natural  Cement  Mortars.  (Wheeler,  Rpl. 
CM-  Engr.,  1895,  p.  2962.) 


'  Tata  (tf  M^aU,  1902,  p.  369;  1904,  p.  341;  1907,  p.  : 
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lar  effects  are  reported  in  Tests  of  Metals,  1901,  p.  522.  In  the  latter, 
are  also  reported  results  of  tests  on  neat  natural  and  neat  Portland 
cement  grouts  (see  Art.  358),  which  were  gauged  with  water  and  allowed 
to  set  overnight  before  retempering.  The  compressive  strengths  of  these 
natural  cement  grouts  after  hardening  in  air  for  one  month  varied  in 
general  between  200  and  300  lb.  per  square  inch.  Regauged  Portland 
cement  grouts,  similarly  treated,  exhibited  about  ten  times  this  strength. 

When  subjected  to  low  temperatures  neat  natural  cement  pastes  are 
affected  like  Portland  cement  pastes  but  their  strengths  are  very  much 
lower.*  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  however,  is  more  damaging  to 
natural  cement  mortars  than  to  those  made  of  Portland  cement.  Con- 
sequently natural  cement  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  Portland  cement  for 
constructions  which  must  be  carried  on  in  freezing  weather. 

Results  of  the  effects  of  sea  water  on  the  strength  of  briquettes  made 
from  a  brand  of  natural  cement  (52)  appear  in  Fig.  24,  Ch.  IX. 

369.  Uses  and  Production. — Natural  cement  has  been  extensively 
used  in  sewer  work,  in  masonry  construction,  and  in  monolithic  or  massive 
construction  in  concrete  in  which  great  strength  was  not  required.  Since 
the  year  1899,  however,  the  production  of  natural  cement  in  the  U.  S. 
has  steadily  declined.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  largely  by 
the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  Portland  cement.  In  1914  the  production  of 
natural  cement  was  751,285  bbl.  valued  at  46.8  cents  per  barrel.  Only 
12  plants  reported  any  production  in  1914. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CEMENTS 

• 

370.  White  Portland  Cement. — On  account  of  the  demand  for  a 
stainless  white  cement  of  high  strength  there  have  recently  been  placed 
upon  the  market  several  pure  white  Portland  cements.  These  are  em- 
ployed in  ornamental  work  both  interior  and  exterior  and  in  making  build- 
ing blocks,  stucco,  stainless  mortar,  etc.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pure  white 
color  it  is  necessary  to  use  raw  materials  with  a  very  low  content  of  iron 
oxide.  Generally  less  than  one  per  cent  of  this  oxide  is  present  in  the 
finished  cement.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  fuel  free  of 
pyrite  and  to  biun  at  a  temperature  above  the  normal.  Consequently 
white  Portland  cement  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
variety. 

In  physical  properties,  white  Portland  cements  generally  conform  to 
the  Standard  Specification  for  Portland  Cements,  although  the  strength 
at  one  and  seven  days  is  sometimes  low.  Tensile  strength-time  curves 
for  neat  and  1  :  3  standard  sand  mortar  briouettes  made  from  a  white 

•  See  Art.  359  and  Testa  of  Metah,  19C1,  p.  640-682. 
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Portland  cement  (306)  are  shown  in  Figs.  24  and  25,  Ch.  IX.    The  chem- 
ical analysis  of  this  brand  is  given  in  Table  8,  Ch.  IX.* 

371.  Cements  with  High  Iron  Content. — Because  of  the  belief  that  a 
high  alumina  content  is  undesirable  in  cements  for  marine  constructions, 
cements  have  been  developed  in  which  the  alumina  content  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Two  grades  of  these  cements  have  been 
marketed  by  German  manufacturers,  t  the  Iron-Portland  cements,  which 
are  made  by  grinding  a  mixture  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  Port- 
land cement  clinker  and  slag,  and  iron-ore  cement,  which  is  a  true  Port- 
land made  from  raw  materials  having  a  high  iron  and  low  alumina  con- 
tent. In  this  country  the  latter  type  of  cement  has  been  made  from  the 
New  Jersey  greensand,  a  ferrous  silicate,  and  shell-marl.  J  These  cements 
do  not  ordinarily  contain  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  alumina.  They  have  a 
somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  are  slower  setting  and  somewhat 
weaker  at  one  and  seven  days  than  the  normal  Portlands. 

Whether  such  cements  do  offer  superior  resistance  to  the  attack  of 
sea  water  is  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ.  The  results  of  bri- 
quette tests  on  iron-ore  cement  (4),  and  a  low  alumina  cement  (66),  which 
were  cured  in  fresh  water  and  in  salt  water,  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  24  and  25, 
Ch.  IX.  Table  8,  Ch.  IX,  shows  the  chemical  analyses  of  these  cements. 
From  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  those  of  Candlot,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Bates,  who  reports  the  tests,  suggests  that  a  very  high  silica  content  is 
probably  of  more  value  than  the  presence  of  an  unusual  proportion  of 
iron  oxide. 

372.  Blended  Cements. — In  1893  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  T.  L. 
Smidth  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cement  which  was  made  by  grinding 
together  silicious  rock  or  sand  and  Portland  cement.  Although  this 
cement  was  successfully  employed  in  a  number  of  constructions,  it  did 
not  remain  long  on  the  market  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  price  and 
increase  in  production  of  Portland  cement.  Recently,  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  made  use  of  sand  cement  on  the  Arrowrock  and  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  employed  tufa  cement,  a 
similar  blended  product,  in  the  construction  of  a  very  large  aqueduct. 
In  these  constructions  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  was  made  very  high 
on  account  of  the  long  haul  so  that  the  use  of  a  blended  cement  effected 
a  considerable  economy.  On  the  Reclamation  projects  this  saving 
amounted  to  about  26  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Portland  cement.  The 
cost  of  producing  these  blended  cements,  exclusive  of  the  price  paid  for 
Portland,  varied  from  37  to  50  cents  per  barrel.     In  view  of  the  use  which 

*  See  also  Properties  of  White  Portland  Cement  by  P.   H.  Bates,   Trans,  Am, 
Ceramic  Soc,  Vol.  16,  p.  551. 

t  Dr.  W.  Michaelis,  Sr.,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 
'      i  Eckel  in  Eng.  News,  Vol.  66,  p.  167. 
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these  cemente  have  received,  both  in  this  countiy  and  abroad,  a  short 
description  of  them  will  be  given. 

373.  Sand  Cements. — Generally  sand  cements  have  been  made  by 
grinding  together  in  a  tube  mill  approximately  equal  volumes  of  pulver- 
ized siliciouB  rock  or  sand  and  Portland  cement.  In  the  work  of  the 
Reclamation  service  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  use  rocks  in  which 
there  is  a  high  content  of  soluble  silica.*  Pure  quartz  is  not  a  desirable 
element  because  it  is  insoluble,  but  basalts  and  sandstones  often  contain 
soluble  silica,  t 

The  reason  for  a  soluble  silica  requirement  ia  evident  if  MichaeUa' 
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Fia-  6- — Tensile  Strengths  ot  1  :  3  Mortar  Briquettes  of  Standard  Sand  and  Blended 
Cement  Compared  with  Like  Specimens  Made  of  Portland  Cement  (Paul).     ■ 

explanation  of  the  setting  of  cement  is  accepted.  From  hia  theory  it 
seems  probable  that  the  soluble  silica  in  the  rock  reacts  with  the  excess 
calcium  hydroxide,  which  in  a  pure  cement  paste  would  be  uiicombined 
and  in  time  crystallized,  to  form  colloidal  calcium  hydro-silicate,  which  is 
the  chief  component  in  the  hardening  of  the  cement.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  formation  of  this  colloid  is  promoted  by  the  reduction  in  the  size 
of  both  cement  and  silica  particles,  which  is  effected  by  grinding  them 
together.  From  Coghlan's  experiments  *  there  appears  to  l>e  produced 
no  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  voids  by  the  addition  of  the  fine  rock. 

•  R.  R.  Coghlan,  Engr.  News,  Vol.  69,  p.  1270. 

t  By  soluble  ailica  is  meant  hydrated  silica  which  ia  a  finely  subdivided  form  ia 
soluble  in  water. 
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are  not  so  great.  Mortars  of  puzzolan  cements  are  tough  but  have  little 
resistance  to  attrition.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Army 
Elngineers*  puzzolan  cement  mortars  and  concretes  should  not  be  used 
where  they  will  be  continually  exposed  to  the  air  since  such  exposure 
produces  disintegration  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  in  the  slag.  Inas- 
much as  these  cements  possess  hydrauUc  properties  and  are  highly  siU- 
cious,  they  are  commonly  believed  to  be  less  affected  by  sea  water  than 
Portland  cements. 

The  tensile  strength-time  ciu^es  for  briquettes  made  from  a  slag 
cement  (57  and  576),  when  cured  in  fresh  water  and  in  sea  water  are 
shown  in  Figs.  24  and  25,  Ch.  IX.  The  Chemical  analysis  of  this  cement 
is  furnished  by  Table  8,  Ch.  IX.  f 

378.  Improved  Cements. — Some  manufacturers  of  natural  cement 
have  improved  their  product  by  grinding  with  their  natural  cement  clinker 
a  small  proportion  of  Portland  cement  clinker.  By  such  adulteration  the 
rate  of  hardening  and  the  strength  at  early  ages  is  increased.  The  com- 
pressive strength  of  4-inch  cubes  of  neat  Bonneville  improved  cement  is 
reported  in  Tests  of  Metals,  1902,  1904  and  1907.  The  cubes  were  made 
of  normal  consistency  and  set  in  air.  Average  values  for  five  speci- 
mens follow: 

Age 7  days   1  mo.   3  mos.   6i  yr. 

Strength  Ob./in.«) 620    1130    1560    2050  * 

*  Average  of  three  cubes.     Specimens  were  cracked. 

♦  Engr.  News,  Vol.  46,  p.  180. 

t  For  further  results  see  tests  by  W.  K.  Hatt,  Engr.  News,  Vol.  45,  p.  164. 
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379.  Quicklime. — Pure  lime,  generally  called  quicklime,  is  a  white 
oxide  of  calcium.  Much  of  the  commercial  quicklime,  however,  con- 
tains more  or  less  magnesian  oxide,  which  gives  the  product  a  brownish  or 
grayish  tinge.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  lime  is  about  3.10.  Essen- 
tially, the  process  of  making  lime  consists  in  heating  calcite  (CaCOs),  or 
magnesian  limestone  (xCaC03)+i/MgC03,  to  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO2).  For  pure  lime  carbonate  the 
temperatmre  at  which  such  dissociation  takes  place  is  approximately 
900**  C. 

Since  a  considerable  length  of  time  is  required  to  calcine  limestone  at 
such  temperatures,  it  has  been  found  good  practice  in  operating  kilns  to 
use  higher  temperatures,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  impurities 
of  the  stone.  However,  to  avoid  burning,  which  seriously  injures  the 
setting  properties,  high  magnesian  limes  should  not  be  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures above  1000^  C.  and  high-calcium  limes  should  be  burnt  at  tem- 
peratures lower  than  1300°  C* 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1915  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing classification  for  quicklime,  f  (a)  High-calciiun;  (b)  calcium  (c) 
magnesian;  (d)  high-magnesian.  The  society  recognized  two  grades: 
Selected — a  well-burned  lime  picked  free  from  ashes,  core,  clinker,  or  other 
foreign  material;  and  Run-of-Kiln — a  well-bimied  lime,  without  selection. 
The  requirements  as  to  composition  appear  in  the  table  on  the  next  page: 

380.  Burning  of  Lime. — Limestone  is  usually  biunt  in  some  form  of 
vertical  kiln.  The  raw  material  is  fed  in  at  the  top  and  the  finished  product 
drawn  off  through  an  opening  in  the  side  near  the  bottom.  In  general 
the  stacks  of  these  kilns  consist  of  cylindrical  steel  shells  lined  with  refrac- 
tory brick.  Kilns  may  be  operated  continuously  or  intermittently.  To 
S3cure  the  greatest  efficiency  continuous  operation  is  imperative.  The 
common  types  of  kiln  are  the  mixed-feed  and  separate-feed  kilns.  In  the 
mixed-feed  type,  bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  fed  into  the  top  of 

•  Trans.  American  Ceramic  Society^  Vol.  13,  p.  618,  article  on  burning  of  limestones 
by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  W.  E.  Emley. 

t  See  Year  Book  of  A.S.T.M.f  1915,  Serial  Designation  C5-15,  for  the  specifications. 
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Chemical  Composition  of  Limbs  (A^S.T.M.) 


High  Calciuh. 

C.LCC- 

M*OKlBlAS. 

HioH-M*aN»i»H. 

PiDpeitin  Conridered. 

Srlerled. 

RuB^f 
Kiln. 

S.,.t«.. 

Run-of 

m>,^ 

Run-of 
Kiln. 

Selected. 

Run-of 

KilD. 

Cddutt  Glide,  percent... 

Calcium  Oildc  plu>  MHiinr>- 

■ium  Glide,  min..  per  cent 

Carbon    Dionde.   mil.,   per 

» 

(min.) 
85 

S5-B0 
90 

85-60 
85 

90 

10-25 

,1,, 

(min.) 

Oridc  of  Iron.  mm.,  per 

kiln  in  alternate  layers;   in  the  separate-feed  type,  the  hmestone  is  nGt 

'  brought  into  contact  with  the  fuel  during 

Gp^^  ^^^^^^  ■  ■  "'  the  burning  process.  To  accGmplieh  this 
U^       ^^^^^^^H  the  fuel  is  burned  in  a  grate  which  is  attached 

to  the  sides  of  the  kiln  (see  Fig.  1),  and 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  heat  produced 
will  ascend  into  the  stack.  The  majority 
of  the  separate-feed  kilns  bum  coal,  some 
wood  and  a  few  producer  gas.  The  mixed- 
feed  kiln  is  more  economical  of  fuel  but 
does  not  produce  as  high-grade  product  aa 
the  separate-feed  kiln.  Most  American  con- 
cerns now  use  the  separate-feed  kiln  to 
bum  lime. 

The  rotary  kiln  which  is  widely  used  in 
manufacturing  Portland  cement  has  not  met 
with  favor  in  burning  lime  for  two  reasons. 
If  the  rotary  kiln  is  used  the  rock  must  be 
finely  crushed.  This  not  only  increases  the 
cost  of  burning  but  also  makes  it  necessary 
to  grind  or  hydrate  the  burnt  material. 

In  Germany  continuous  kilns  of  the  ring 
type  similar  to  those  used  in  this  country 
for  burning  clay  products  are  much  used. 
(See  Art.  344.) 

381.  Production  Statistics.  —  Lime  is 
made  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States.    The  states  which  lead 


. — A  Seporate  Feed  Key- 
atone  Lime  Kiln. 


in  production  are:  (1)  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Maine,  (4)  New  York. 
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The  total  output  of  the  U.  S.  in  1914  was  3,380,928  short  tons,  valued 
at  $13,247,676.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  lime  produced  is  sold  in 
hydrated  state.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  used  in 
construction.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  utihzed  in 
making  fertilizer,  in  chemical  industries  and  in  paper  manufacture. 

382.  The  Slaking  and  Hardening  of  Lime. — When  18  parts,  by  weight, 
of  water  is  mixed  with  56  parts  of  pure  quicklime  the  mixture  swells  with 
an  evolution  of  considerable  heat,  increases  in  volume  about  300  per  cent 
and  forms  calcium  hydroxide  Ca(0H)2.  Limes  high  in  magnesia,  poor 
limes,  will  require  more  water  and  slake  more  slowly  than  high-calcium 
limes,  fat  limes.  However,  in  order  to  form  a  paste  easily  worked  under 
the  trowel  and  to  avoid  burning,  masons  slake  Ume  with  a  large  excess 
of  water.  Porous  Umes  or  finely  ground  limes  slake  more  rapidly, 
than  dense,  lumpy  limes.  Underburning  or  overburning  causes  the 
Ume  to  slake  slowly  and  injures  its  strength.  When  used  in  construc- 
tion lime  paste  is  mixed  with  1  to  4  parts  of  sand.  By  adding  the 
sand,  not  only  is  the  cost  decreased  but  the  shrinkage  is  also  greatly 
reduced. 

In  the  hydrating  of  lime,  part  of  the  calcium  hydroxide  crystallizes 
and  part  forms  colloids.  These  components  secure  a  certain  amount  of 
rigidity  through  evaporation  and  absorption  of  the  surplus  water  by  the 
surrounding  masonry.  Final  hardening  is  attained,  however,  through 
desiccation  of  the  water  in  the  crystal  or  colloid  mass  and  replacement  by 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  Thus  the  paste  is  slowly  converted  into  a 
carbonate  of  approximately  the  same  composition  as  the  original  lime- 
stone. Obviously,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  interior  of  a  masonry 
joint  this  hardening  action  progresses  very  slowly  and,  if  the  wall  is  quite 
thick,  may  take  years  for  its  completion. 

When  stored  in  air,  quickUme  soon  decrepitates  due  to  the  absorption 
of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  and  is  in  time  reduced  to  lime  carbonate. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  its  hardening  power,  quickhme  must  be 
stored  in  barrels  or  other  tight  containers  unless  it  is  to  be  immediately 
used.  Since  experience  has  shown  that  ground  lime  keeps  better  than  lump 
Ume,  manufacturers  of  ground  lime  can  ship  .their  product  in  open  cars, 
although  some  prefer  to  use  bags.  When  ground  lime  is  thus  exposed 
in  shipment  the  outer  layer  of  material  air-slakes  and  thus  protects  the 
inner  mass. 

On  account  of  the  impurities,  silica,  alumina  and  iron  oxide  often 
present  in  limes,  the  amount  of  water  and  the  time  required  for  slaking 
vary.  Furthermore,  since  on  the  job  the  paste  is  often  **  burned,"  due  to 
insufficient  mixing;,  or  is  insufficiently  slaked,  it  is  apparent  that  slaking 
may  be  more  efficiently  done  in  an  especially  equipped  plant  than  in  the 
field.     Consequently,  despite  the  fact  that  quickUme  works  somewhat 
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more  smoothly  mider  the  trowel,  there  has  arisen  withm  the  past  decade 
a  considerable  demand  for  hydrated  lime. 

383.  Hjdrated  Lime. — ^When  quicklime  is  finely  crushed,  completely 
slaked  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water  and  screened  or  ground  to  form 
a  fine  homogeneous  powder  the  product  is  called  hyrated  lime  or  "  limoid." 
If  the  lime  from  which  it  is  made  is  pure,  hydrated  lime  is  a  white  powder 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.08;  the  specific  gravity  of  some  dolomitic 
hydrates  may  reach  2.40.  Hydrated  lime  is  in  general  sold  in  paper  bags 
of  40-lb.  capacity  or  in  100-lb.  burlap  or  cloth  sacks.  In  such  containers 
it  may  be  stored  for  a  much  longer  time  than  lump  lime  without  serious 
deterioration. 

384.  Testing  of  Limes. — In  addition  to  chemical  analysis,  the  Amer* 
ican  Society  for  Testing  Materials  specifies  a  fineness  test  on  slaked  lime 
in  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  inert  material  in  the  product. 
For  this  test  a  representative  5-lb.  sample  of  lime  broken  to  pass  a  i-in. 
sieve,  is  carefully  slaked  with  sufficient  water  to  form  the  maximum 
amount  of  Ume  putty,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  drowning  or  burning. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  paste  is  washed  through  a  20- 
mesh  sieve.  The  stream  of  water  should  flow  under  moderate  pressure 
and  rubbing  of  the  material  through  the  screen  should  be  avoided.  Not 
over  3  per  cent  of  selected  or  6  per  cent  of  run-of-kiln  lime  should  remain 
on  the  sieve. 

Hydrated  lime  when  tempered  with  water  and  formed  into  pats  should 
pass  the  standard  accelerated  soundness  test  prescribed  for  Portland 
cement. 

Tensile  strength  tests  are  also  sometimes  made  on  Ume  mortars.  For 
this  purpose  the  standard  briquette  used  in  cement  testing  is  the  form  of 
specimen  which  is  generally  adopted.  When  compression  or  transverse 
tests  are  made  it  is  necessary  to  specify  a  certain  size  of  test-piece,  since 
the  rate  of  carbonation  is  affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  specimen.  Large 
cubes  have  greater  strengths '  than  small  ones.  Standard  methods  oi 
making  strength  tests  have  not  been  formulated. 

The  yield  or  volume  of  lime  paste  which  can  be  made  from  a  given 
weight  of  Ume  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  lime 
required  to  make  a  given  amount  of  mortar.  The  test  can  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  indicated  in  Art.  463,  Ch.  XII. 

385.  Properties  of  Lime. — From  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  Ume-mortars  made  at  Iowa  State  College  the  results  shown  in 
Table  1  have  been  derived.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  strength  of 
these  mortars  was  somewhat  greater  at  nine  months  than  at  one  year, 
although  the  carbonation  process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
In  general  the  greater  strengths  were  obtained  with  the  lower  percentages 
of  water  and  sand.    The  hardening  of  the  calcium  limes  was  more  uniform 
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and  rapid  than  that  of  the  magnesian  limes,  but  the  latter  exhibited  higher 
strengths.* 

TABLE  1.— RESULTS  OF  TENSILE  TESTS  OF  LIME-MORTAR  BRIQUETTES 

MADE  AT  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  IN  1907 


• 

hi 

AVEBAQK  StRKNOTH  OF  10  BRIQUETTES  IN  Lb./IN.* 

• 

• 

Age  3  Months. 

Age  6  Months. 

a 

a  DO 

o   •• 

Calcium  Limes. 

Magnesian  Limes. 

Calcium  Limes. 

Magnesian  Limes. 

Proporti 
■  Lime 

Mason 
City. 

Spring- 
field. 

Eagle 
Point. 

Mason 
City. 

Maquo- 
keta. 

Mason 
City.  J 

Spring- 
field. 

Eagle 
Point. 

Mason 
City. 

Maquo- 
keU. 

1  :  1 
1  :2 
1  :3 

100 

65 
76 
55 

96 
94 

68 

Ill 

100 

90 

78 
92 
86 

128 
130 
130 

63 
68 
53 

109 
97 
73 

154 

113 

94 

150 
137 
119 

184 
167 
154 

1  :1 
1  :2 
1  :3 

200 

45 
51 
50 

61 
55 
55 

98 

90 

101 

54 

81 
81 

105 
105 
100 

47 
53 
54 

62 
57 
48 

113 

88 

104 

76 
98 
91 

163 
126 
108 

1  :  1 
1  :2 
1  :3 

300 

43 
41 
46 

41 
45 
53 

120 

112 

87 

75 
77 
70 

101 
86 
82 

42 
41 
48 

46 
45 
51 

140 

114 

99 

96 
91 
88 

123 

113 

96 

*  A  river  sand  passing  a  No.  20  and  held  on  a  No.  30  sieve  was  used  in  all  tests. 
t  Calculated  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  hydrate. 
X  Age  s  16  weeks. 

Analyses  of  Limes 


Locality. 


Mason  City,  la 
Springfield,  Mo 
Eagle  Point,  la. 
Mason  City,  la 
Maquoketa,  la. 


CaO 

MgO 

95.40 

0.43 

94.70 

0.40 

58.19 

33.48 

72.40 

15.23 

60.60 

35.70 

Al,Oa+Fe,ba- 

2.98 
1.80 
6.60 
6.03 
2.10 


Loss  on 

Insol. 

Ignition. 

Res. 

0.00 

1.02 

2.08 

1.00 

slight 

2.01 

3.36 

2.32 

2.30 

0.63 

CO, 


trace 
0.10 


Compressive  tests  by  W.  E.  Emley  and  S.  E.  Young,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Laboratory,  show  that  the  size  of  the  sand  grains  has  a  pro- 
nounced eflfect  upon  the  strength  of  lime  mortar,  f  The  tests  were  made 
upon  2-in.  cubes  of  1  part  quicklime  to  3 J  parts  sand,  by  weight.  The 
age  at  breaking  was  ninety  days.  The  results  of  these  tests  appear  in 
Table  2.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  mortars  of  fine  sand  gave  the  high- 

♦  For  further  data  see  Bulletin  No.  1,  Vol.  4,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Report  of  Chief  EngineerSy  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  Pt.  6,  p.  2839; 
Bulletin  No.  4,  Ohio  Geol.  Survey;  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  328-40;  also  Vol.  14, 
p.  339. 

t  Reported  in  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  14,  p.  346. 
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est  strength,  a  condition  which  does  not  hold  true  in  mortars  made  of 
hydraulic  cements.  Probably  the  loss  in  strength  due  to  the  lack  of  den- 
sity in  the  fine-sand  pastes  is  offset  by  the  complete  carbonation  which  is 
obtained  on  account  of  their  porous  structure. 

The  effect  of  the  proportion  of  sand  on  the  compressive  strength  of 
lime  pastes  is  also  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— THE  VARIATION  IN  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  LIME 
WITH  (a)  AMOUNT  OF  SAND  AND  (6)  SIZE  OF  SAND  GRAINS 

(Tests  by  Emley  and  Young) 

Each  result  is  averaged  from  3  tests. 


(a)  Amount  of  Sand. 

(b)  Size  of  Grains. 

Compressive  Strength 
Lb.  per  Sq.in. 

Sice  of  Sand 

Grains  between 

Meshes  No. 

Compressive  Strength 
Lb.  per  Sq.  in. 

Sand  Parts,. 

High 
Calcium 

Dolomitic. 

High 
Calcium. 

Dolomitio 

1 

273 
151 
116 
112 
116 

372 
267 
217 
202 
203 

10-20 
20-30 
30-40 
40-60 
60-80 

98 

118 
138 
186 
260 

166 

3 

1 

214 

2 

312 

3 

335 

4 

444 

High-calcium  limes  expand  more  in  slaking  and  shrink  more  in  setting 
than  the  magnesian  limes.  They  a^  also  more  liable  to  injury  through 
"burning"  in  slaking.  The  magnesian  and  dolomitic  limes  work  more 
smoothly  under  the  trowel  and  on  account  of  slowness  in  hardening  afford 
more  time  for  surface  treatment  in  wall  plastering.  Their  slowness  in 
hardening  also  permits  a  thorough  hydration  of  the  improperly  burned 
particles  before  the  mass  has  become  rigid.  Consequetitly,  plaster  made 
of  magnesian  lime  is  less  Ukely  to  be  disfigured  by  *'  lime  pops  "  than  that 
made  of  high  calcium  lime. 

386.  The  Uses  of  Lime. — In  construction,  slaked  lime  is  chiefly  used  to 
make  mortar  for  laying  brick  and  stone  masonry  and  for  plastering  walls 
of  bidldings.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose  best  results  are  obtained 
by  slaking  the  lime  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days.  Hydrated  lime  is 
used  for  similar  purposes  but  may  be  mixed  into  mortar  and  used  imme- 
diately after  arrival  on  the  job.  Being  completely  slaked,  hydrated  lime 
may  be  added  to  natural  and  Portland  cement  mortars  to  increase  their 
plasticity  and  smoothness  under  the  trowel.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
the  popular  stucco  finish  for  "exterior  walls  *  and  to  increase  the  impervious- 
ness  of  Portland  cement  concrete  (see  Art.  533). 

♦See  specifications  for  Portland  Cement  Stucco,  Proc»  N.A.CU.  Vol.  7,  p.  686. 
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387.  Hydraulic  Lime. — In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
John  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  English  engineer,  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  finding  a  cement  which  could  l)e  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The  only  cementing  material  then 
in  use  was  quicklime,  which  does  not  harden  under  water.  After  a  series 
of  experiments  he  discovered  that  an  impure  limestone  containing  a  small 
amount  of  clay,  if  calcined  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  produce  a  lime 
which  would  slake  upon  the  addition  of  water  and  would  harden  under 
water.  On  account  of  the  latter  property  the  name  hydraulic  lime  was 
given  to  this  material.  In  France  and  southern  Europe  it  is  still  used  to 
a  considerable  extent.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  raw  materials 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  and  natural  cements  no  hydraulic 
lime  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  However,  Lafarge  cement, 
a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  is  used  considerably 
in  this  country. 

Hydraulic  lime  is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  quicklime,  although 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required  in  burning.  In  slaking,  con- 
siderable care  is  required  to  provide  just  sufficient  water  and  no  excess, 
since  an  excess  would  cause  the  lime  to  harden.  After  slaking,  the  coarse 
material  is  screened  out  and  the  fine  product  bagged  for  market.  The 
coarse  particles  are  finely  ground  and  sold  for  natural  cement.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  hydraulic  lime  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  natural 
cement.  Mortars  made  from  the  famous  limes  of  Tiel,  France,  also  have 
about  the  same  strength  as  those  made  from  natural  cement. 

388.  Lafarge  Cement. — This  cement  is  used  in  America  for  stucco 
work  and  in  laying  marble  and  other  masonry  which  is  stained  by  natural 
or  Portland  cement  mortars.  It  is  a  Grappier  cement  made  as  indicated 
above.  Published  analyses  show  it  consists  principally  of  lime  (68r-69 
per  cent)  and  silica  (27-31  per  cent)  with  2.6  to  4.6  per  cent  of  alumina 
and  smaller  percentages  of  iron  oxide,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturers'  circular  *  this  cement  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.6,  an  initial  set  in  4  hours,  final  set  in  10  hours,  and  a  residue  on  100- 
mesh  sieve  of  0.6  per  cent.  Its  strength  neat  and  in  a  1  :  2  mortar  is 
about  60  per  cent  of  that  demanded  of  a  standard  Portland  cement  at  .7 
and  28  days.  At  two  years  the  record  gives  a  neat  strength  of  666  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

GYPSUM  PLASTERS 

389.  Introduction. — On  account  of  the  wide  use  of  gypsum  plasters 
in  the  arts  and  in  building  construction  a  brief  r&um6  of  some  important 
facts  concerning  them  will  be  given.  In  the  United  States  plaster  of 
Paris,  stucco,  cement  planter,  wall  plaster,  and  hard  finish  plaster  are 

*  Eckel's  CemenU,  Limes  and  PUMr9,  p.  186.  ,.  ,-. 
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extensively  used  in  wall  construction.  In  Germany  flooring-plaster,  made 
by  calcining  gypsimi  at  a  high  temperature,  has  been  considerably  used. 
In  all  of  these  powders,  gypsum  in  a  more  or  less  dehydrated  state  is  the 
essential  element.  When  water  is  added  to  these  substances  they  become 
rehydrated  forming  compounds  similar  to  those  existing  before  calcination. 

890.  Gypsum. — There  are  two  commercial  varieties  of  crude  gypsum, 
rock  g3rpsum  and  gypsum  earth  or  gypsite.  These  substances  consist 
principally  of  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaS04+2H20),  with  varjring 
percentages  of  siUca,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  iron 
oxide.  Pure  gypsum  is  a  white  translucent  crystalline  mineral,  so  soft 
that  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger-nail.  When  heated  to  400**  F., 
pure  gypsum  loses  its  luster  and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  from  2.3 
to  approximately  2.95  due  to  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Deposits  of  gypsum  are  nimierous  and  widely  scattered.  The  rock 
deposits  occur  in  beds  commonly  traversed  by  thin  strata  of  limestone 
and  often  adjacent  to  rock-salt  deposits.  Gypsite  formations  consist 
of  masses  of  gypsimi  crystals  interspersed  with  clay  and  sand.  The  states 
leading  in  the  production  of  gypsum  are  New  York,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Among  the  countries  of  the  world  the 
United  States  ranks  first  and  produces  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  supply. 
The  value  of  the  2,476,465  short  tons  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  $6,895,989 .  Of  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  country  about 
two-thirds  is  calcined  and  made  into  plasters;  approximately  one-sixth 
is  sold  in  crude  state  to  Portland  cement  manufacturers. 

391.  Manufacture  of  Plasters. — For  making  the  refined  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris  in  which  a  uniform  degree  of  calcination  is  required  the 
oven  process  is  much  used  in  Europe.  In  this  country,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  expense  and  time  required,  this  method  has  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  kettle  and  rotary  process,  the  former  being  used  in  nearly 
all  plants  making  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement  plaster.  Hard  finish  plasters 
are  made  in  kilns  similar  to  the  mixed-feed  kilns  used  in  calcining  lime. 

After  the  raw  material  has  been  excavated  or  mined  it  is  put  through 
one  or  more  crushers,  and  if  the  kettle  process  is  used,  is  then  ground  by 
buhr-stones  or  like  mills  until  about  60  per  cent  will  pass  a  No.  100  sieve. 
In  the  rotary  process  the  final  pulverization  is  omitted  until  calcination 
is  completed. 

The  kettles  employed  for  calcination  are  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  6  or  7  feet  high.  The  sides  are  made  of  sheet  steel  and  the  bottoms 
of  cast  iron.  Each  kettle  is  placed  with  its  top  just  above  the  working 
floor.  The  lower  portion  of  the  kettle  is  enclosed  in  a  masonry  chamber 
which  serves  to  support  the  kettle  and  distribute  the  heat  from  the  grate 
fire  about  it.  Two  or  four  horizontal  flues  running  through  the  kettle 
increase  the  circulation  of  heat.    A  power-driven  stirrer  is  used  to  agitate 
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the  contents  of  the  kettle  and  thus  prevent  the  bottoms  from  burning  out. 
The  hot  gases  and  steam  are  led  away  through  a  stack. 

After  the  pulverized  material  has  been  chuted  into  a  kettle,  heat  is 
very  slowly  applied  until  the  mechanically  held  water  is  driven  ofiT.  At  a 
.  temperature  just  above  the  boiling-point  of  water  the  whole  mass  bubbles 
up  violently  and  then  sinks.  At  290^  F.  the  combined  water  b^^  to 
boil  out  and  between  340°  and  396**  F,  the  process  is  stopped.  The  impure 
gypsites  generally  require  a  higher  temperature  than  the  purer  rock 
gypsums.  In  many  plants  the  final  temperature  is  judged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boil,  although  thermometers  are  often  used  in  Tn^lring  plaster 
of  Paris. 

By  the  kettle  process,  it  requires  about  two  or  three  hours  to  calcine  a 
charge  yielding  5  or  6  tons.  The  calcined  product  is  then  run  from  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  into  a  cooking  vat,  whence,  after  partially  cooling,  it 
is  sent  to  the  screens.  Residues  from  the  screens  are  reground;  the  fines 
are  stored  in  large  bins. 

In  the  rotary  process  the  raw  material  is  crushed  to  pass  a  1-in.  mesh 
and  is  then  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  a  cylinder  which  rotates  about  an 
axis  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal.  Calcination  is  accomplished  by 
the  introduction  of  hot  furnace  gas,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be 
regulated  by  an  admixture  of  a  forced  draught  of  air.  When  properly 
roasted  the  material  is  conveyed  to  brick-lined  calcining  vats  in  which 
finisher  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  heat  within  the  material.  The 
product  from  the  vats  is  then  finely  ground  and  screened.  Continuous 
operation  is  the  main  advantage  which  this  process  possesses  over  the 
kettle  process. 

In  order  that  the  workman  may  properly  handle  plaster  of  Paris  or 
stucco,  it  is  necessary  to  delay  the  time  of  setting.  This  is  accomplished 
by  adding  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  a  retardant  like  glue,  sawdust  or 
blood  after  the  plaster  has  cooled. 

To  increase  the  cohesiveness  of  wall  plaster,  cattle  hair  or  wood  fiber  is 
introduced.  For  this  purpose  about  2  or  3  lb.  of  finely  picked  hair  or  60 
to  100  lb.  of  finely  pulverized  wood  fiber  is  added  to  each  ton  of  plaster. 

Wall  plasters  made  from  pure  raw  materials  are  generally  adulterated 
with  1^  to  20  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  to  increase  .the  plasticity  of  the 
product.  The  term  '^  stucco  "  is  sometimes  appUed  to  a  plaster  so  treated. 
Wall  plasters  made  from  raw  materials  containing  considerable  day  do 
not  require  such  addition. 

Many  of  the  plasters  are  packed  in  jute  sacks  holding  100  lb.  each. 
Recently  a  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  further  the  use  of  paper 
sacks,  thus  obviating  the  traffic  in  empty  jute  bags,  which  is  a  considerable 
nuisance  and  expense. 

392.  Plaster  of  Paris. — Plaster  of  Paris  is  produced  by  incompletely 
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dehydrating  pure,  finely  ground  gj'psum  at  a  temperature  somewhat  less 
than  400**  F.  Most  plasters  closely  approach  the  theoretical  compoeition 
— CaS04+iH20 — which  contains  about  6.2  per  cent  of  water.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  a  white  powder  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.57.  When  tem- 
pered with  suflScient  water  to  form  a  plastic  paste  it  sets  in  5  to  10  min. 

The  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  gypsum 
cr>'stals  from  a  supersaturated  aqueous  solution.  Why  the  rapidity  of 
setting  is  so  ver>^  much  greater  when  the  powder  consists  of  plaster  of 
Paris  than  when  it  consists  of  anhydrous  g>'psum  plus  water  is  a  point  not 
yet  settled.  When  substances  of  a  colloidal  nature  (glue  for  example) 
are  mixed  with  the  plaster  the  formation  of  crystals  is  hindered  and  the 
time  of  set  retarded. 

In  hardening,  plaster  of  Paris  first  shrinks  and  then  expands.  The 
latter  property  makes  the  material  valuable  in  making  casts,  since  a  sharp 
impression  of  the  mold  can  l)e  secured.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  set  and 
difficulty  in  working  this  material,  its  use  in  structures  is  limited  to  orna- 
mental work. 

393.  Cement  Plaster. — Cement  plaster  may  be  made  by  adding  a 
retardant  to  plaster  of  Paris,  or  vcr>'  commonly  by  using  impure  raw  mate- 
rials which  produce  a  plaster  that  is  slow  setting.  Ordinarily,  leas  than 
three-fourths  of  one  per  c(?nt  of  retardant  is  required.  Some  of  the 
plasters  made  from  impure  materials  are  so^slow  in  setting  that  small 
percentages  of  accelerators  such  as  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate  or 
sodium  carbonate  must  l)e  added  to  render  the  plaster  usable. 

Most  plasters  are  ground  so  that  60  to  70  per  cent  mH  pass  a  100- 
mesh  sieve.  Tests  seem  to  indicate  that  the  more  finely  ground  plasters 
will  produce  mortars  of  highest  strength.  Results  of  a  large  number  of 
tensile  strength  tests  on  plasters  art  given  in  RepL  Iowa  Geol.  Surv.,  VoL  12, 
p.  232.  The  plasters  were  hand  mixed  and  packed  into  cement  briquette 
molds  by  the  fingers.  About  35  per  cent  of  water  was  used  in  m Airing 
the  neat  specimens.  Immediately  after  setting  the  specimens  were 
removed  from  the  molds  and  stored  in  air  or  water  until  tested.  The 
results  show  that  most  of  the  neat  plasters  stored  in  air  developed  over 
one-half  of  their  strength  at  one  month  in  one  day.  Those  specimens 
which  were  stored  in  water  exhibited  little  increase  in  strength  after  one 
day  and  were  weaker  than  those  subjected  to  air-curing.  The  air-cured 
specimens  gained  but  little  strength  after  one  month.  The  average 
strength  of  air-cured  briquettes  one  month  old  made  of  nine  difiFerent 
brands  of  plaster  was  370  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Plaster  and  sand  mortars  of  1  :  1  proportions  may  be  expected  to 
develop  tensile  strengths  of  about  80  ikt  cent  of  the  neat  strength  at 
corresponding  ages.  Mortar  of  1  :  2  proportions  generally  possess  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  neat  strength. 
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Compressive  strength  tests  on  2-in.  plaster  cubes  by  Slosson  and 
Moody  (Tenth  Annual  Report  Wyoming  Agric,  and  Mech.  CoU,,  1900), 
furnish  values  of  neat  strength  varying  between  887  and  2236  Ib./in.^ 
The  plasters  were  one  week  old  and  air  cured.  Those  showing  the  highest 
strength  had  no  retardant.  Specimens  of  1  :  1  plaster  and  sand  mortars 
had  about  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  neat  test-pieces. 

In  the  previously  cited  Iowa  report  Prof.  Marston's  tests  showed  that 
the  adhesion  of  plaster  mortars  to  a  fractured  surface  of  plaster  was 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Gypsum  wall  plasters  have  become  quite  popular  in  recent  years 
because  they  are  ready  for  use  when  brought  to  the  job  and  also"  because 
they  harden  more  rapidly  than  do  the  older  lime  plasters.  However,  lime 
plasters  are  more  plastic  and  may,  therefore,  be  loaded  with  3  or  4  parts  of 
sand,  whereas  the  gypsum  plasters  cannot  carry  over  2  parts;  also,  when 
properly  slaked,  Ume  plasters  form  eventually  just  as  satisfactory  walls 
as  those  made  from  cement  plasters. 

394.  Hard  Finish  Plasters. — ^By  burning  gypsum  to  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  than  the  calcining  temperatm^  of  cement  plaster, 
treating  with  certain  solutions  like  alum  and  Glauber's  salts  and  burning 
again,  there  may  be  produced  plasters  which  set  slowly  but  ultimately 
become  very  hard.  Such  plasters  may  be  polished  to  form  a  smooth  siu*- 
face  and  make  a  very  satisfactory  finish  for  interior  walls.  Often  walls 
of  these  plasters  are  marked  to  imitate  tiling  with  pleasing  results. 

Keene^s  cement  is  made  by  burning  a  very  pure  rock  gypsum  tft  a 
cherry-red  heat,  then  dipping  the  calcined  product  into  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  alum  and  burning  again  at  a  red  heat.  Subsequently  the 
material  is  finely  ground.  Keene's  cement  is  practically  pure  calciiun 
sulphate  (CaS04)  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate 
(CaCOa).  On  account  of  the  care  taken  in  selecting  the  raw  material 
the  plaster  is  of  an  unusually  pure  white  color.  At  seven  days  its  neat 
tensile  strength  may  \ye  expected  to  be  between  500  and  700  lb. 

Mack^s  cement  is  made  by  burning  gypsiun  at  a  very  high  temperature 
and  adding  about  0.4  per  cent  of  burnt  Glauber's  salts  (Na2S04)  or  potas- 
sium sulphate  (K2SO4).  It  is  said  to  form  an  unusually  hard  dense  and 
durable  surface  which  will  take  paint  well. 

395.  Other  Gj^sum  Building  Materials. — ^Blocks  and  tile  made  from 
wall  plaster  and  suitable  for  floor  and  interior  wall  construction  are  now 
on  the  market.  These  forms  are  light,  can  be  easily  sawn  to  desired 
shape,  possess  sufficient  strength  for  many  types  of  construction  and 
have  a  high  resistance  to  fire.*  Mixed  with  fine  cinders  or  wood  chips 
and  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  consistency,  wall  plaster  has  been 

*  See  Gypsum  as  a  Fireproofing  Material  by  V.  G.  Marani,  Jaw,  Clevekmd  Enffr. 
Soc.,  Vol.  7,  p.  213. 
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used  in  making  floors  for  buildings.  Such  floors  can  be  much  more 
rapidly  constructed  than  concrete  floors,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  plaster  hardens.*  However,  they  are  neither  so  resistant  to  fire  nor 
so  strong  as  concrete  floors.  Another  product  of  recent  origin  is  plaster 
board.  It  is  made  of  thin  layers  of  cardboard  or  wood  cemented  together 
by  wall  plaster.  It  is  used  in  place  of  lath  or  it  may  be  used  in  place 
of  plaster  walls  by  covering  the  joints  with  neatly  finished  wooden  stripe. 

•  See  BuUetin  No.  25,  Public  Works  of  the  Navy,  Jan.  1917. 


CHAPTER  XII 
METHODS  OF  TESTING  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS 

396.  Necessity  for  Testing  Cement — Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  make  large  quantities  of  cement  without  any 
variation  in  quality.  To  be  sure,  some  mills  working  with  raw  materials 
which  run  very  uniformly  and  using  the  best  of  equipment  and  methods  of 
operation  will  have  very  few  unsuccessful  "  bums  "  in  a  year,  while  others 
will  be  less  fortunate.  Nevertheless  the  consumer  has  Uttle  chance  of 
ascertaining  how  his  particular  carload  of  cement  wcs  made;  therefore, 
if  he  has  imder  way  a  construction  of  any  importance,  he  ought  to  satisfy 
himself  regarding  the  quality  of  his  purchasie.  He  should  test  his  cement 
not  only  to  see  that  he  gets  what  he  has  paid  for  but  also  to  forestall  the 
possibility  of  a  failure  through  the  use  of  defective  material. 

In  engineering  construction  the  main  qualifications  demanded  of  a 
cement  are  permanency  of  structure,  strength,  and  a  rate  of  setting  suit- 
able to  the  demands  of  the  work.  To  determine  these  qualifications, 
both  physical  and  chemical  tests  are  made,  the  former,  on  accoimt  of 
importance,  more  often  than  the  latter. 

As  a  result  of  long  experience  the  physical  tests  which  have  come 
into  general  use  in  determining  the  acceptabiUty  of  cement  are:  (1) 
soundness  or  constancy  of  volume,  (2)  strength, '(S)  time  of  set  or  activity, 
(4)  fineness,  and  (5)  specific  gravity.  In  order  that  the  results  of  such  tests 
made  by  different  parties  may  accord  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  standard  method  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  that  only  experienced 
operators,  who  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  eliminating  personal  equa- 
tion from  all  manipulations,  be  employed. 

In  the  fine  type  of  the  following  sections  will  be  considered  the  Standard 
Specifications  and  Tests  for  Portland  Cement  as  revised  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  (effective  Jan.  1,  1917).  The  methods  of 
testing  are  adapted  to  any  of  the  hydrauUc  cements  with  the  exception 
of  the  accelerated  soundness  test  which  is  used  with  Portland  cements 
only.  The  sections  of  the  standard  methods  will  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively but  will  be  interspersed  with  comments  and  references  to  other 
methods  of  testing  which  will  appear  in  large  type.  Since  it  is  only  by 
close  observance  of  standard  methods  that  uniformity  in  testing  may 
obtain,  any  divergence  by  the  operator  from  such  methods  should  be  stated 
with  full  explanation  in  reporting  the  results  of  tests. 
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STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  TESTS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT  • 

1917 

These  specifications  are  the  result  of  several  years*  work  of  a  special  committee  repre- 
senting a  United  States  Government  Departmental  Committee,  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Committee  C-1  on  Cement  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  in  co-operation  with  Committee  C-1. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

1.  Definition. — Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing 
clinker  produced  by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion  an  intimate  and  properly  propor- 
tioned mixture  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with  no  additions  subsequent 
to  calcination  excepting  water  and  calcined  or  uncalcined  gypsum. 

I.     CHEMICAL   PROPERTIES 

2.  Chemical  Limits. — The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Loss  on  ignition,  per  cent 4 .  00 

Insoluble  residue,  per  cent 0 .  85 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOs),  per  cent 2 . 00 

Magnesia  (MgO),  per  cent 6.00 

II.    PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  TESTS 

3.  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  cement  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10 
(3.07  for  white  Portland  cement).  Should  the  test  of  cement  as  received  fall  below 
this  requirement  a  second  test  may  be  made  upon  an  ignited  sample.  The  specific 
gravity  test  will  not  be  made  unless  specifically  ordered. 

4.  Fineness. — The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  shall  not  exceed  22  per 
cent  by  weight. 

5.  Soundness. — A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no 
signs  of  distortion,  cracking,  checking,  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test  for  soundness. 

6.  Time  of  Setting. — The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  45 
minutes  when  the  Vicat  needle  is  used  or  60  minutes  when  the  Gillmore  needle  is 
used.     Final  set  shall  be  attained  within  10  hours. 

7.  Tensile  Strength. — The  average  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  not  less  than  three  standard  mortar  briquettes  (see  Section  51)  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement  and  three  parts  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  following: 


Age  at  Test, 
Days. 

Storage  of  Briquettes. 

Tensile  Strensth, 
Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

7 

1  dav  in  moist  air,  6  davs  in  water 

200 

28 

1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water 

300 

8.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  28  days  shall  be  higher  than 
the  strength  at  seven  days. 

♦  See  Year  Book  of  A.S.T.M.   for  1916,  serial  designation  C9-17.    The  United 
States  Government  has  also  adopted  substantially  the  same  specifications. 
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III.     PACKAGES,   MARKING  AND  STORAGE 

9.  Packages  and  Marking. — The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags  or 
barrels  with  the  brand  and  name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless 
shipped  in  bulk.     A  bag  shall  contain  94  lb.  net.     A  barrel  shall  contain  376  lb.  net. 

10.  Storage. — The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy 
access  for  proper  inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment,  and  in  a  suitable 
weather-tight  building  which  will  protect  the  cement  from  dampness. 

IV.    INSPECTION 

11.  Inspection.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  the  purchaser  for  careful  sampling 
and  inspection  at  either  the  mill  or  at  the  site  of  the  work,  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  purchaser.  At  least  10  days  from  the  time  of  sampling  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  7-day  test,  and  at  least  31  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  28-day  test.  The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
hereinafter  prescribed.  The  28-day  test  shall  be  waived  only  when  specifically 
so  ordered. 

V.     REJECTION 

12.  Rejection. — The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  specifications. 

13.  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the  fineness  require- 
ment if  upon  retest  after  drying  at  100°  C.  for  one  hour  it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  tests  for  soundness  in  steam  may  be  accepted  if 
it  passes  a  retest  using  a  new  sample  at  any  time  within  28  days  thereafter. 

15.  Packages  varying  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  specified  weight  may  be 
rejected;  and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment,  as  shown  by  weighing 
50  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that  specified,  the  entire  shipment  may 
be  rejected. 

TESTS 

Sampling 
397.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.— 

16.  Number  of  Samples. — Tests  may  be  made  on  individual  or  composite  samples 
as  may  be  ordered.     Each  test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  8  lb. 

17.  (a)  Individual  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sample  shall  be  taken 
from  each  50  bbl.  or  fraction  thereof.  If  sampled  in  bins  one  sample  shall  be  taken 
from  each  100  bbl. 

(6)  Composite  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from  one 
sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  1  bbl.  in  each  10  bbl.)  and  combined  to  form  one  test  sample. 
If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses  one  test  sample  shall  represent  not  more  than  200  bbl. 

18.  Method  of  Sampling. — Cement  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the 
following  methods  that  may  be  practicable,  as  ordered : 

(a)  Fro?n  the  Conveyor  Delivering  to  the  Bin. — At  least  8  lb.  of  cement  shall  be 
taken  from  approximately  each  100  bbl.  passing  over  the  conveyor. 

(6)  From  Filled  Bins  by  Mean^  of  Proper  Sampling  Tvbes. — Tubes  inserted  vertically 
may  be  used  for  sampling  cement  to  a  maximum  depth  of  10  ft.  Tubes  inserted 
horizontally  may  he  used  where  the  construction  of  the  bin  permits.  Samples  sh'^U 
be  taken  from  points  well  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  bin. 
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(c)  From  Filled  Bins  at  Points  of  Discharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  discharge  openings  to  obtain  samples  representative  of  the  cement  contained 
in  the  bin,  as  determined  by  the  appearance  at  the  discharge  openings  of  indicators 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cement  directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of 
the  cement  is  started. 

19.  Treatment  of  Sample. — Samples  preferably  shall  be  shipped  and  stored  in  air- 
tight containers.  Samples  shall  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  Unear 
inch  in  order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break  up  lumps  and  remove  foreign  materials. 

398.  Selection  of  the  Sample. — Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  fair  and  representative  sample  of  the  cement,  it  is  well  to 

exercise  much  care  in  the  selection,  storage,  and  mixing  of 
it.  If  the  cement  is  stored  in  bags  in  a  car  or  warehouse 
the  selection  of  the  bags  to  be  sampled  should  be  made  in 
such  manner  that  the  entire  lot  will  be  represented.  It  is 
not  suflScient  to  select  bags  from  the  outside  of  a  pile, 
but  those  within  should  also  be  sampled. 

In  all  cases  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  collected 
so  that  the  contemplated  series  of  tests  may  be  duplicated 
without  resampling.  Although  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  a  second  sample;  yet  it  is  worth  while  in  sam- 
pling bags  or  barrels,  to  number  the  bag  and  sample 
alike.  '  The  sample  may  be  taken  conveniently  by  the 
auger  shown  in  Fig.  1  or  by  a  long-handled  spoon. 

399.  Storage  cf  the  Sample. — Because  it  is  important 
that  the  properties  of  the  cement  shall  not  be  influenced 
by  changes  in  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  air, 
standard  storage  conditions  should  be  maintained.  If 
paper  or  cloth  sacks  are  used  in  collecting  samples,  they 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  tight  waterproof  container  for 
shipment  to  the  laboratory.  In  the  laboratory,  clean  cans  fitted  with 
tightly  fitting  covers  will  be  found  convenient  receptacles  for  samples 
which  must  be  stored  for  several  weeks.  The  storage  room  should  be 
dry  and  its  temperature  maintained  at  approximately  70°  F. 

4C0.  Mixing  Samples. — If  information  concerning  the  uniformity  of  a 
quantity  of  cement  is  desired,  the  individual  samples  should  be  tested 
separately.  If  a  fair  number  of  samples  are  taken  from  a  car  load,  say 
ten  to  twenty,  such  procedure  would  be  very  costly  if  all  the  tests  were 
made  on  each  sample.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  testing  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  information  regarding  the  uniformity  of  the 
material,  the  accelerated  soundness  may  be  run  on  every  sample  and 
the  remaining  tests  made  on  a  composite  sample  consisting  of  equal  por- 
tions taken  from  each  individual  sample.  Before  making  any  tests,  each 
individual  or  composite  sample  should  be  placed  on  a  smooth  dense  sur- 
face and  timied  over  30  or  40  times  with  a  trowel. 


Fig.  1. — Cement 
Sampler. 
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401.  Quartering. — The  portions  of  a  sample  required  for  the  various 
tests  may  be  fairly  obtained  by  spreading  the  cement  into  a  flat  cylindrical 
pile  and  removing  sector  slices  sufficient  in  quantity  for  each  test.  Such 
proceeding  is  sometimes  called  "  the  method  of  quartering." 

Chemical  Analysis 

402.  Purpose. — Chemical  analyses  are  regularly  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  whom  they  afford  very  valuable  indications  concerning  the 
proportioning  and  burning  of  the  cement.  Sometimes  analyses  are  made 
by  consumers  who  wish  to  determine  whether  the  cement  has  been  adul- 
terated or  has  excessive  amounts  of  injurious  substances  such  as  magnesia 
and  sulphur  trioxide.  As  a  rule  the  results  of  an  analysis  are  of  much 
less  value  to  the  consumer  than  the  physical  test  indications.  Only  the 
methods  for  the  more  important  determinations  appear  in  the  following 
articles;  for  more  complete  instructions  see  Meade^s  Portland  Cement, 
Chapter  X. 

403.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Finding  Loss  on  Ignition. 

20.  Method. — One  gram  of  cement  shall  be  heated  in  a  weighed  covered  plati- 
num crucible,  of  20  to  25-cc.  capacity,  as  follows,  using  either  method  (a)  or  (6)  as 
ordered : 

(a)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board,  clamped  horizontally 
so  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  at  a  full  red  heat 
for  15  minutes  with  an  inclined  flame;  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a 
second  blasting  for  5  minutes.  Care  shall  betaken  to  wipe  off  particles  of  asbestos 
that  may  adhere  to  the  crucible  when  withdrawn  from  the  hole  in  the  board.  Greater 
neatness  and  shortening  of  the  time  of  heating  are  secured  by  making  a  hole  to  fit 
the  crucible  in  a  circular  disc  of  sheet  platinum  and  placing  this  disc  over  a  some- 
what larger  hole  in  an  asbestos  board. 

(b)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  muffle  at  any  temperature  between  900  and 
1000°  C.  for  15  minutes  and  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second  heating 
for  5  minutes. 

21.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.25  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be 
reported  as  4  per  cent. 

404.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Determining  Insoluble  Residue. 

22.  Method. — To  a  1-g.  sample  of  cement  shall  be  fedded  10  cc.  of  water  and  6 
cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  hquid  shall  be  warmed  until  effervescence 
ceases.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  50  cc.  and  digested  on  a  steam  bath  or  hot 
plate  until  it  is  evident  that  decomposition  of  the  cement  is  complete.  The  residue 
shall  be  filtered,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  filter  paper  and  contents  digested  in 
about  30  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  Uquid  being  held  at  a 
temperature  just  short  of  boiling  for  15  minutes.  The  remaining  residue  shall  be 
filtered,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  few  drops  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  :  9,  and  finally  with  hot  water,  and  then  ignited  at  a  red  heat  and  weighed  as  the 
insoluble  residue. 

23.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.16  will  be  allowed,  and 
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all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall 
be  reported  as  0.85  per  cent. 

405.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Determining  Sulphuric  Anhydride. 

24.  Method. — One  gram  of  the  cement  shall  be  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  5  cc.  of  water,  with  gentle  warming;  when  solution  is 
complete  40  cc.  of  water  shall  be  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed 
thoroughly  with  water.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  250  cc,  heated  to  boiUng  and 
10  cc.  of  a  hot  10  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride  shall  be  added  slowly,  drop 
by  drop,  from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  well  formed. 
The  solution  shall  he  digested  on  the  steam  bath  until  the  precipitate  has  settled. 
The  precipitate  shall  be  filtered,  washed,  and  the  paper  and  contents  placed  in  a 
weighed  platinum  crucible  and  the  paper  slowly  charred  and  consumed  without  flam- 
ing. The  barium  sulphate  shall  then  be  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  obtained 
multiplied  by  34.3  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  acid  filtrate 
obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  used  for  the  estimation 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  instead  of  using  a  separate  sample. 

25.  Pennissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.10  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall 
be  reported  as  2.00  per  cent. 

406.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method  for  Determining  Magnesia. 

26.  Method. — To.  0.5  g.  of  the  cement  in  an  evaporating  dish  shall  be  added  10 
cc.  of  water  to  prevent  lumping  and  then  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  liquid  shall  be  gently  heated  and  agitated  until  attack  is  complete.  The  solution 
shall  then  be  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  on  a  steam  or  water  bath.  To  hasten 
dehydration  the  residue  may  be  heated  to  150**  or  even  200**  C.  for  one-half  to  one  hour. 
The  residue  shall  be  treated  with  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  dish  shall  be  covered  and  the  solution  digested  for 
ten  minutes  on  a  steam  bath  or  water  bath.  The  diluted  solution  shall  be  filtered  and 
the  separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.*  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  sufficient  bromine  water  to  precipitate  any  man- 
ganese which  may  be  present,  shall  be  added  to  the  filtrate  (about  250  cc.).  This 
shall  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  until  there  is  but  a  faint 
odor  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides,  after  settling, 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water,  once  by  decantation  and  sUghtly  on  the  filter.  Set- 
ting aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  shall  be  transferred  by  a  jet  of  hot  water  to  the 
precipitating  vessel  and  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  paper  shall 
be  extracted  with  acid,  the  solution  and  washings  being  added  to  the  main  solution. 
The  aluminum  and  iron  shall  then  be  reprecipitated  at  boiling  heat  by  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  bromine  water  in  a  volume  of  about  100  cc,  and  the  second  precipitate 
shall  be  collected  and  washed  on  the  filter  used  in  the  first  instance  if  this  is  still  intact. 
To  the  combined  filtrates  from  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  reduced  in 
volume  if  need  be,  1  cc.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  shall  be  added,  the  solution  brought 
to  boiUng,  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boihng  ammonium  oxalate  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  has  assumed  a  well-defined 
granular  form.  The  precipitate  after  one  hour  shall  be  filtered  and  washed,  then  with 
the  filter  shall  be  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a 
small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  after  ignition  it  shall  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  solution  diluted  to  100  cc.     Ammonia  shall  be  added  in  sUght  excess, 

*  Since   this   procedure   does   not   involve   the   determination   of   silica,    a   second   evaporation 
is  unnecessary. 
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and  the  liquid  boiled.  The  Ume  shall  then  be  reprecipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate, 
allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered  and  washed.  The  combined  filtrates  from  the 
calcium  precipitates  shall  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  on  the 
steam  bath  to  about  150  cc,  and  made  sUghtly  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide, 
boiled  and  filtered  (to  remove  a  Uttle  aluminum  and  iron  and  perhaps  calcium).  When 
cool,  10  cc.  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium-hydrogen  phosphate  shall 
be  added  with  constant  stirring.  When  the  crystaUin  ammonium-magnesium  ortho- 
phosphate  has  formed,  ammonia  shall  be  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  solution 
shall  be  set  aside  for  several  hours  in  a  cool  place,  filtered  and  washed  with  water 
containing  2.5  per  cent  of  NHj.  The  precipitate  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  to  about  100  cc,  1  cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium-ammonium-hydrogen  phosphate  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  described  and 
the  ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  The  precipitate  shall  then  be  allowed  to  stand 
about  two  hours,  filtered  and  washed  as  before.  The  paper  and  contents  shall  be 
placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  slowly  charred,  and  the  resulting 
carbon  carefully  burned  off.  The  precipitate  shall  then  be  ignited  to  constant  weight 
over  a  Meker  burner,  or  a  blast  not  strong  enough  to  soften  or  melt  the  pyrophosphate. 
The  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  multipUed  by  72.5  gives  the  per- 
centage of  magnesia.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  always  contained  some  calcium 
and  usually  small  quantities  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  as  phosphates. 

27.  Permissible  Variation. — A  permissible  variation  of  0.4  will  be  allowed,  and 
all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall 
be  reported  as  5.00  per  cent. 

407.  Purity  Test. — The  so-called  purity  test  affords  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  of  adulterants.  The  test  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Place  about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cement  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel 
preferably  in  a  test-tube.  Stir  the  cement  with  a  glass  rod  and  cover  with 
a  50  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  cement  is  pure  it  will 
effervesce  slightly  and  form  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  jelly;  the  presence 
of  an  adulterant  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate  will  cause  vio- 
lent effervescing.  Slag  will  cause  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
other  insoluble  adulterants  form  a  dai:k  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jeUy. 

Determination  OF  Specific  Gravity 

408.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

28.  Apparatus. — The  determination  of  specific  gravity  shall  be  made  with  a  stand- 
ardized Lc  Chatelier  apparatus  which  conforms  to  the  requirements  illustrated  in 
Fig  2.  This  apparatus  is  standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Kerosene  free  from  water,  or  benzine  not  lighter  than  62**  Baum^,  shall  be  used  in 
making  this  determination. 

29.  Method. — The  flask  shall  be  filled  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  a  point  on 
the  stem  between  zero  and  one  cubic  centimeter,  and  64  g.  of  cement,  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  licjuid,  shall  be  slowly  introduced,  taking  care  that  the 
cement  does  not  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  and  to  free  the 
cement  from  air  by  rolling  the  flask  in  an  inclined  position.  After  all  the  cement  is 
introduced,  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  rise  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck; 
the  difference  between  readings  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  g.  of  the  cement. 
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The  specific  gravity  shall  then  be  obtained  from  the  formula 

Soecific  mvity--^^?!i^i?L?!?I555iM 
*^        ^        ^     Displaced  volume  (cc.)* 

30.  The  flask,  during  the  operation,  shall  be  kept  inmiersed  in  water,  in  order 

to  avoid  variations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  in  the  flask,  which  shall  not  exceed 
0.5°  C.  The  results  of  repeated  tests  should 
agree  with  0.01. 

31 .  The  determination  of  specific  gravity 
shall  be  made  on  the  cement  as  received; 
if  it  should  fall  below  3.10,  a  second 
determination  shall  be  made  after  igniting 

I  BtI  ;  the  sample  as  described  in  Section  20. 

j     .  BH  ^i^ty!  i      •  Fineness 

E"       at  so^c* '  * 

409.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

32.  Apparatus. — Wire  cloth  for  standard 
sieves  for  cement  shall  be  woven  (not 
twilled)  from  brass,  bronze,  or  other  suit- 
able wire,  and  mounted  without  distortion 
on  frames  not  less  than  1}  in.  below  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The  sieve  frames  shall 
be  circular,  approximately  8  in.  in  diameter, 
and  may  be  provided  with  a  pan  and  cover. 

33.  A  standard  No.  200  sieve  is  one 
having  nominally  an  0.0029-in.  opening  and 
200  wires  per  inch  standardized  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  conforming 
to  the  following  requirements: 

The  No.  200  sieve  should  have  200  wins 
per  inch,  and  the  number  of  wires  in  any 
whole  inch  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  €i 
192  to  208.  No  opening  between  adjacent 
parallel  wires  shall  be  more  than  0.0050  in. 
in  width.  The  diameter  of  the  wire  should 
be  0.0021  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  0.0019  to  0.0023 
in.  The  value  of  the  sieve  as  determined  by  sieving  tests  made  in  conformity  with 
the  standard  specification  for  these  tests  on  a  standardized  cement  which  gives  a  residue 
of  25  to  20  per  cent  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  or  on  other  similarly  graded  material,  shall 
not  show  a  variation  of  more  than  1.5  per  cent  above  or  below  the  standards  main- 
tained at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

34.  Method. — The  test  shall  be  made  with  50  g.  of  cement.  The  sieve  shall  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  The  cement  shall  be  placed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  with 
pan  and  cover  attached,  if  desired,  and  shall  be  held  in  one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position  so  that  the  sample  will  be  well  distributed  over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time 
gently  striking  the  side  about  150  times  per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand 
on  the  up  stroke.    The  sieve  shall  be  turned  every  25  strokes  about  one-sixth  of  a 

*  Several  other  forms  of  satisfactory  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  cement  are  described  in  Meade's  Portland  Cement ^  Ch.  XIV. 
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FiQ.  2. — Le  Chatelier  Apparatus.* 
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revolution  in  the  same  direction.  The  operation  shall  continue  until  not  more  than 
0.05  g.  passes  through  in  one  minute  of  continuous  sieving.  The  fineness  shall  be 
detemuaed  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  on  the  sieve  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  weight  of  the  original  sample. 

36.  Mecbamcalsievingdevicesmaybeused,  but  the  cement  shall  not  be  rejected  if  it 
meets  the  fineness  requirement  when  tested  by  the  hand  method  described  in  Section  34. 

36.  PermisGlble  Vaiiation.^A  permissible  variation  of  1  will  be  allowed  and  all 
results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  aluJI  be 
reported  as  22  per  cent. 

410.  Precautions  in  Sieving. — In  making  the  fineness  test,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  by  the  operator  to  prevent  loss  of  fine  powder.  Trial 
weighings  may  be  made  upon  the  material  caught  in  the  pan  but  the 
final  weighing  should  always  be  made  upon  the  material  held  on  the 
sieve.  If  trial  weighings  are  to  be  accurately  made,  the  scales  employed 
should  be  accurate  and  sensitive  to  0.01  gram. 

411.  Mechanical  Shakers. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hand  sieving  is 
given  preference  in  the  specifications  a  number  of  mechanical  sifting 
devices  have  been  descrit>ed  and  illustrated  in  technical  periodicals  in 
recent  years,  some  of  which  may  well  be  employed  by  laboratories  where 
a  large  amount  of  experimental  work  is  being  performed.  (See  Engr. 
News,  Vol.  62,  p.  728;  Proc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  572.) 

In  operating  such  shakers  it  is  customary  to  sift  the  cement  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  given 
rate.  This  method  does 
not  give  results  which 
agree  with  those  recom- 
mended by  standard 
specifications  since  dif- 
ferent cements  will  pass 
through  the  sieves  al 
different  time  rates. 

If   the    method  re- 
commended    by      the 
A.S.T.M.     for    hand 
shaking    be     followed, 
little  time  will  be  gained  I 
unless    the    shaker 
made  to  accommodate  | 
several   sets    of   si('\-«'s 
and    pans.      A   shaker 
which    can   be  reailily 
modified   fo   include  a 
larger  number  <)f  sieves 
is  described  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Gates  in  the  Engr.  Newa,  Vol.  66,  p.  446. 


3. — A  Ro-tap  Mechanical  Shaker  Equipped  with  a 

Stop-Rite  Time  Switch. 
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A  shaker  recently  developed  by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.  of  Cleveland 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  device  is  so  designed  that  six  8-in.  standard  sieves 
or  13  half-height  sieves  may  be  shaken  at  one  operation.  The  driving 
mechanism  is  arranged  to  rotate  the  sieves  and  tap  them  150  times  a 
minute.     By  using  the  time  switch,  shown  at  the  right,  the  shaker  may 

be  automatically  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  predetermined 
period.  Great  accuracy  and  reliability  are  claimed  for 
this  shaker. 

412.  Other  Methods  of  Determining  Fineness. — Since 
it  is  impossible  to  make  sieves  of  sufficiently  small  mesh  to 
determine  the  sizes  of  the  very  fine  flour  in  the  cement  (the 
part  which  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  cementitious 
properties  of  the  cement),  recourse  is  often  made  to  liquid 
or  air  methods  of  separation.  A  brief  description  of  the 
Schone  Washing  apparatus  follows. 

The  essential  part  of  the  Schone  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  conical  from 
D  to  C,  but  cylindrical  from  C  to  B.  The  tube  AHKL 
is  also  a  glass  tube,  having  an  escape  opening  at  K.  The 
material  to  be  assorted  is  placed  in  the  conical  portion 
CD,  and  the  washing  liquid  is  introduced  at  G  and  escapes 
at  Ky  through  an  orifice  about  ^  in.  in  diameter,  under 
any  fixed  head  KT,  controlled  by  the  rate  of  admission 
at  G.  This  head  KT  is  the  argument  which  is  read  on  the 
graduated  tube  when  in  use  to  give  the  rate  of  flow,  and 
hence  the  rate  of  upward  velocity  in  the  cyUndrical  por- 
tion CB.  When  properly  standardized,  the  upward  move- 
ment in  this  portion  can  be  read  from  a  diagram,  or  table, 
in  terms  of  the  head  KT,  which  can  be  made  a  meter  or 
more.  The  apparatus  is  defective  as  a  quantitative 
separator,  since  there  is  no  means  of  stirring  the  material 
in  the  conical  part  of  the  tube,  and  hence  some  of  those 
particles  which  could  readily  be  carried  over  for  any  particular  upward 
velocity  in  CB  will  remain  entangled  in  the  mass  of  material  left  in  the 
conical  part  DC. 

Dr.  W.  Michaelis  found  the  relation  between  the  largest  diameter  of 
particle  and  the  rate  of  upward  flow  for  absolute  alcohol  and  Portland 
cement  to  be  d=  O.OSQv^^,  where  d  =  largest  diameter  in  millimeters,  and 
t;  =  upward  velocity  of  flow  in  millimeters  per  second  in  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  washing  apparatus. 

By  using  coal-oil  on  Portland  cement  the  average  diameters  of  the 
particles  carried  over  for  different  velocities  in  CB  very  nearly  agree  with 
the  above  formula  for  absolute  alcohol  and  the  largest  diameters.    Since 


Fig.  4. —  The 
Schone  Wash- 
ing Apparatus. 
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these  particles  are  quite  angular,  the  word  diameter  is  here  used  as  the 
mean  transverse  dimension  as  measured  on  a  microscope-scale. 

In  some  work  carried  out  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  *  under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Johnson  two  samples  of  Portland  cement,  one  American 
and  the  other  German,  both  of  standard  manufacture,  were  graded  into 
five  sizes  by  this  method  after  having  passed  a  No.  150  sieve.  The  sizes 
and  the  corresponding  velocities  of  upward  flow  for  each  grade  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  and  the  percentages  the  weights  of  each  grade  were 
of  the  entire  sample.  This  table  shows  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  cement  was  of  the  finest  grade,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of 
this  was  of  the  impalpable  powder  which  really  composes  the  active 
portion  of  the  cement. 

None  of  the  other  grades  showed  any  tendency  to  harden  after 
washing  thoroughly  with  gasoline,  drying,  and  wetting  with  water, 
whert^as  the  finest  grade  showed  its  normal  hardening  propeities  when 
so  treated. 

GRADUATION  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  BY  THE  SCHONE  APPARATUS 
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One  of  the  best  known  air  separators  is  the  Gary-Lindner  apparatus 
which  is  described  in  the  Proc.  I.  A.T.  M..  5th  Congress  1908,  IO7.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  Laboratory  has  also  perfected  an  air 

sifting  device  {see  Technologic  Papa"  No.  48). 

Feret  has  recently  described  a  method  for  distinguishing  the  relative 
fineness  of  different  cements  by  determining  the  rate  at  which  they  absorb 
moisture  from  humid  air  (see  Revue  Des  Mat.  de  CorisL  el  de  Trav.  Publics, 
1913;  or  Concrete  and  Conslr.  Engr.,  Vol.  8,  p.  721). 

For  other  methods  of  separating  very  fine  powders  see  Wiley's  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Agricidtural  Analysis,  Vol.  1,  p.  200,  etc.;  Meade's 
Portland  Cement,  p.  390;  Proc.  I.A.T.M.,  5th  Congress,  1909;  lOs;  also 
6th  Congress,  1912,  15i,  152,  ISa,  15*. 

*  By  Edward  ConzelmaD  and  P.  A.  Rapp. 
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Mixing  Cement  Pastes  and  Mortaks 
413.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

37.  Method. — The  quantity  of  dry  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  1000  g.  nor  be  less  than  500  g.  The  proportions  of  cement  or  cement  and  sand 
shall  be  stated  by  weight  in  grams  of  the  dry  materials;  the  quantity  of  water  shall 
be  expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  (1  g.  =  1  cc.)-  The  dry  materials  shall  be  weighed, 
placed  upon  a  non-absorbent  surface,  thoroughly  mixed  dry  if  sand  is  used,  and  a 
crater  formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage  of  clean  water  shall 
be  poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  shall  be  turned  into  the  crater  by  the  aid 
of  a  trowel.  After  an  interval  of  i  minute  for  the  absorption  of  the  water,  the  opera- 
tion shall  be  completed  by  continuous,  vigorous  mixing,  squeezing  and  kneading  with 
the  hands  for  at  least  one  minute.*  During  the  operation  of  mixing  the  hands, 
should  be  protected  by  rubber  gloves. 

38.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly 
practicable  at  21**  C.  (70**  F.). 


414.  Additional  Recommendations. — Only  water  which  is  known  to  be 
pure  should  be  used  in  mixing  pastes  and  mortars.  For  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  mixing  water  see  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Testing  Cement  and  Cement  Products,  Proc.  Nat,  Asso.  Cement 

Users,  Vol.  5,  p.  484.  In  weigh- 
ing the  requisite  amounts  of  ma- 
terials, scales  accurate  and  sensi- 
tive to  one-half  gram  should  be 
used.  Fig.  5  shows  a  scales  suit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

416.  Kneading. — The  practice 

frequently  employed  in  kneading 
Fig.  6.-Balance  for  Weighing  Cement       j^  ^  j^jj^^^ .     ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

and  oand.  . 

the  pile  of  material  with  his  hands 

placed  palms  downward  with  fingers  pointing  away  from  him.  He  then 
quickly  forces  the  wrists  forward  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fingers  fixed  and 
exerting  a  downward  pressure  of  about  30  lb.  with  the  palms.  After 
three  of  four  similar  movements  the  pile  is  turned  through  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  any  loose  material  gathered  in  and  the  above  manipulation  re- 
peated.  The  pile  should  be  given  twenty  to  twenty-five  turns  in  a  minute. 

Normal  Consistency 
416.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.— 

39.  Apparatus. — The  Vicat  apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  A  (Fig.  6),  bearing  a 
movable  rod  5,  weighing  300  g.,  one  end  C  being  1  cm.  in  diameter  for  a  distance  of 
6  cm.,  the  other  having  a  removable  needle  D,  1  mm.  in  dianaeter,  6  cm.  long.     The 

*  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  results  of  tests  for  the  time  of  setting  and  tensile  strength 
the  manner  of  mixing  above  described  should  be  carefully  followed.  At  least  one  minute  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  desired  plasticity  which  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  contiruing  the  mixing  for 
several  minute.  The  exact  time  necessarjr  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  equation  of  the  opera- 
tor.    The  error  in  mixing  should  be  on  the  aide  of  over  mixing. 
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my  between  the  ends  a  mark  F  vhicli  iiioveK  under  u  aatli-  (fcruilualDil  to  iiuHiiMiten) 
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40   Hethod. — 111  makini:  the  determination,  MO  k.  ot  c 
quantity     of    waipr,     shtill     be 
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TABLE   1.— PERCENTAGE  OF  WATER  FOR  STANDARD   MORTARS 


Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Paste  of  Normal 

Consistency. 


Percentage  of  Water 

for  One  Cement, 

Three  Standard  Ottawa 

Sand. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


9.0 
9.2 
9.3 
9.5 
9.7 
9.8 
10.0 
10.2 


Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Paste  of  Normal 

Consistency. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Percentage  of  Water 

for  One  Cement, 

Three  Standard  Ottawa 

Sand. 


10  3 
10.5 
10  7 
1C.8 
11.0 
11.2 
11.3 
11.5 


obtains  when  the  ball  does  not  crack  and  does  not  flatten  more  than  one- 
half  its  original  diameter. 

418.  Feret's  Consistency  Formula. — The  percentages  of  water  given 

for  standard  mortars  was  derived  from  Feret^s  formula  w  =  -~^']-k, 

3s+l 

in  which  w  is  the  percentage  of  water  required  for  mortar,  p  is  the  percent- 
age of  water  producing  normal  consistency  in  the  neat  cement,  s  is  the 
number  of  parts  sand  and  fc  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  sand.  In  computing  Table  I  of  the  specifications  the  value  used 
for  k  was  6.5.  This  formula  is  empirical  and  was  determined  by  averaging 
the  consistencies  which  skilled  operators  assigned  to  a  large  number  of 
different  mortars. 

Determination  of  Soundness 

419.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method.* 

42.  Apparatus. — A  steam  apparatus,  which  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
between  98**  and  100®  C,  or  one  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  recommended. 
The  capacity  of  this  apparatus  may  be  increased  by  using  a  rack  for  holding  the  pats 
in  a  vertical  or  inclined  position. 

43.  Method. — A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency  about  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter, i  in.  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  made  on  clean  glass 
plates  about  4  in.  square,  and  stored  in  moist  air  for  24  hours.  In  molding  the  pat, 
the  cement  paste  shall  first  be  flattened  on  the  glass  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  draw- 
ing the  trowel  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

44.  The  pat  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a  temperature  between 
98°  and  100°  C.  upon  a  suitable  support  1  in.  above  boiling  water  for  5  hours. 

45.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with  a  straight- 
edge applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with  the  plate. 

*  Unsoundness  is  usually  manifested  by  change  in  volume  which  causes  distortion,  cracking, 
checking  or  disintegration. 

Pats  improperly  made  or  exposed  to  drying  may  develop  what  are  known  as  shrinka^  cracks 
within  the  nrst  twenty-four  hours  and  are  not  an  indication  of  unsoundness.  These  conditions  are 
illustrated  in  Hg.  8. 

The  failure  of  the  pats  to  remain  on  the  glass  or  the  cracking  of  the  glass  to  which  the  pats  mn 
attached  does  not  necessarily  indicate  unsoundness. 


^0.  Hints  on  Manipulation.— Since  the  soundneBs  test  is  the  most 
important  of  the  standard  cement  tests,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
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the  fabrication  and  storage  of  the  pats  in  order  that  the  results  shall  not 
be  vitiated  by  errors  in  manipulation. 
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Speed  in  roughly  molding  the  p&ta  may  be  gained  by  rapidly  tapping 
the  glass  plate  aupporting  the  paste  on  the  bench.    ThiB  action  quickly 


spreads  the  paste  into  a  flat  circular  pile  and  at  the  same  time  expels  the 
air  entrapped  between  the   plate   and   pat.     A  common   fault  with  the 
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unexperienced  operator  is  to  make  the  pat  too  wet  ot  to  aDow  it  to  diy 
by  standing  on  the  bench.  Either  of  these  errors  is  liable  to  cause  shrink- 
age cracks.  In  marking  the  pats,  deep  abrasions  at  the  surface  ^KMild  be 
avoided  for  similar  reason. 

421.  Le  Chatelier's  Test  for  Soundness, — Several  otho-  accda:ated 
tests  for  somidness  have  been  devised.  One  at  these  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Accelerated  Tests  <rf  the 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  ^  and  specified  in  both  the 
and  French  Standard  Specifications  is  the  rough  measuranent  of  the 
expansion  of  a  cylindrical  test  piece  by  Le  Chatelier's  tongs  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  The  method  of  making  the  test,  which  was  originally  proposed 
by  Le  Chatelier  and  adopted  by  the  committee,  follows:  "  The  cement 
is  gauged  and  filled  into  a  mold  on  a  plate  of  glass,  the  edg^  at  the  m<M 
being  held  together.     When  the  mold  has  been  filled  it  is  covered  with  a 


Fig.  9. — Le  Chatelier's  Tongs  for  Testing  Constancy  of  Voluriie  of  Cement  Pastes. 


plate  of  glass  held  down  by  a  small  weight  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in 
water  at  15°  C.  for  twenty-fom*  hours.  Any  tie  or  band  which  has  been 
used  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  mold  together  during  setting  is  then  removed. 
The  distance  between  the  indicator  needles  is  measured  and  the  mold 
is  placed  in  cold  water  which  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100®  C.  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  and  is  kept  boiling  for  six  hours.  The  mold  is 
removed  from  the  water  and  after  it  has  cooled  the  distance  between  the 
indicator  needles  is  again  measured.  The  difference  between  the  two 
measurements  represents  the  expansion  of  the  cement.  This  must  not 
exceed  10  mm.  when  the  cement  has  been  aerated  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  5  mm.  when  the  cement  has  been  aerated  for  seven  da  vs." 

422.  The  Boiling  Test. — The  boiUng  test  recommended  in  1870  by 
Dr.  Michaelis  has  been  considerably  used  for  detecting  unsoundness. 
In  making  this  test  a  2-in.  ball  of  neat  cement  paste  of  standard  consist- 
ency is  allowed  to  harden  in  the  moist  closet  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 

♦See  Proc.  I.A.T.M.  5th  Congress,  1909  10,;  also  Engr.  NewSy  Vol.  68,  p.  506. 
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longer  if  hard  set  has  not  been  obtained.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  of 
pure  water  at  normal  room  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point  in  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
After  boiUng  for  three  hours  the  ball  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool  with- 
out sudden  chilling.     It  is  then  examined  for  signs  of  disintegration. 

423.  The  Autoclave  Test. — Recently  H.  J.  Force  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  has  devised  a  still  more  stringent  acceler- 
ated test  *  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  specifications  for  cement  adopted 
by  the  above  railroad.  Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  this  test  is  a  hve  issue 
at  the  present  time  a  brief  description  of  it  is  given.  The  test  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  steam-pressure  test  of  Erdmenger  and  is  made  in  an  auto- 
claye — a  metallic  receptacle  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  pressure 
gage  and  safety  valve.  The  method  adopted  by  Force  follows:  Neat 
briquettes  are  molded  and  cured  in  a  moist  closet  for  one  day  in  accord- 
ance with  theA.S.T.M.  standard  method.  They  are  then  immersed  in 
water  in  the  autoclave  which  is  gradually  heated  until  at  the  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  pressure  reaches  20  atmospheres.  The  pressure 
is  then  maintained  constant  for  an  additional  1\  hour  after  which  the 
briquettes  are  removed  and  tested.  Those  pieces  which  come  out  of  the 
autoclave  in  perfectly  sound  condition  pass  the  test.  Mr.  Force  claims, 
however,  that  briquettes  subjected  to  this  test  ought  to  have  25  per  cent 
greater  strength  than  the  normal  neat  briquettes  tested  at  twenty-four 
hours. 

424.  The  Value  of  the  Soundness  Test. — The  standard  accelerated 
soundness  test  is  useful  in  detecting  unsoundness  caused  by  the  hydra- 
tion of  finely  ground  free  lime.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
some  cements  which  fail  in  this  test  make  sound  concrete. 

If  a  cement  contains  free  lime  which  is  coarsely  ground  and  highly 
burned,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  standard  test  will  always  reveal  the  unsound- 
ness t  :  it  is  contended,  however,  that  the  autoclave  test  will.  Extensive 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  {Technolocic 
Paper  No.  47)  on  the  cements  which  passed  and  failed  in  the  auto- 
clave test  and  on  concretes  made  from  them.  These  experiments  fail  to 
show  that  the  autoclave  test  is  superior  to  the  standard  accelerated  test 
as  a  measure  of  the  soundness  of  concrete.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  autoclave  test  is  a  valuable  index  of  the  quality  of  cement  used  in 
making  concrete  products  which  are  to  be  cured  under  steam  pressure. 

From  the  results  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell,!  it  appears  that  the  stand- 

*See  Engr.  News,  Vol.  67,  p.  1111  and  p.  1136;  Vol.  68,  p.  80;  Vol.  69,  p.  185; 
Vol.  70,  pp.  40,  82,  277;  Proc.  A.  S.  T,  3/.,  Vol.  14,  p.  246.  Also  Technologic  Paper 
No.  47,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

t  See  Technologic  Paper  No.  43,  p.  58. 

I  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry ^  Vol.  8,  p.  1101;  also  Art.  332- 
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ard  steam  pat  test  does  not  always  detect  free  magnesia.  His  tests  show 
that  only  4  per  cent  of  free  magnesia  is  needed  to  cause  water-cured  cement 
prisms  to  expand  Unearly  over  2  per  cent.  Fine  grinding  and  proper 
burning  of  the  raw  materials  will  result  in  the  production  of  sound  cements 
when  the  raw  materials  run  high  in  magnesia,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
quick  way  to  detect  unsoundness  in  high  magnesia  cements. 

Determination  of  Time  of  Setting 
426.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

46.  The  following  are  alternate  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  used  as  ordered: 


(a)  Pat  with  Top  Surface  Flattened  for 
Determioinff  Time  of  Setting 


JO>l. 


(&)Gillmore  Needles 
Fia.  10. 

47.  Vicat  Apparatus. — The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  with  the  Vicat 
apparatus  described  in  Section  39.     (See  Fig.  6.) 

48.  Vicat  Method. — A  paste  of  normal  consistency  shall  be  molded  in  the  hard- 
rubber  ring  G  as  described  in  Section  40,  and  placed  under  the  rod  5,  the  smaller  end 
of  which  shall  then  be  carefully  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and 
the  rod  quickly  released.  The  initial  set  shall  be  said  to  have  occurred  when  the 
needle  ceases  to  pass  a  point  5  mm.  above  the  glass  plate  in  }  minute  after  being 
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released;  and  the  final  set,  when  the  needle  does  not  sink  visibly  into  the  paste.  The 
test  pieces  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  during  the  test.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan  and  covered  by  a  damp  cloth, 
kept  from  contact  with  them  by  means  of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a 
moist  doeet.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  collection  of  cement 
on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on  the  point  may 
increase  the  penetration.  The  time  of  setting  is  affected  not  only  by  the  percentage 
and  temperature  of  the  water  used  and  the  amount  of  kneading  the  paste  receives, 
but  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  its  determination  is  therefore 
only  approximate. 

49.  Gillmore  Apparatus. — ^The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gillmore 
needles.    The  Gillmore  needles  should  preferably  be  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  (&). 

50.  Gillmore  Method. — The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  A 
pat  of  neat  cement  paste  about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  )  in.  in  thickness  with  a  fiat 
top  (Fig.  10  (a)),  mixed  to  a  normal  consistency,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  at  a  temper- 
ature maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  21°  C.  (70°  F.).  The  cement  shall  be 
considered  to  have  acquired  its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  appreciable 
indentation,  the  Gillmore  needle  -j^  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  i  lb.  The  final 
set  has  been  acquired  when  the  pat  will  bear  without  appreciable  indentation,  the 
Gillmore  needle  -^  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weight  1  lb.  In  making  the  test,  the 
needles  shall  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  and  applied  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  pat. 

426.  Suggested  Precautions. — Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  latter  part  of  Section  48.  If  reliable  results  are  to  be  obtained  the 
specimens  should  be  made  in  a  room  at  approximately  70°  F.  The  water 
used  in  mixing  and  the  moist  closet  in  which  test-pieces  should  be  cured 
ought  also  to  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  using  the  Vicat  apparatus,  trial  tests  on  time  of  initial  set  should 
be  made  near  the  circumference  of  the  ring  leaving  the  center  portion 
unmarked  for  the  final  test.  The  needle  should  never  be  allowed  to  strike 
forcibly  upon  the  plate  H.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  diflScult  to  secure  a  smooth 
top  surface  without  violating  the  recommendation  in  Section  40  some 
operators  invert  the  specimen  in  determining  final  set. 

427.  Comparison  of  Vicat  and  Gillmore  Methods. — It  will  be 
appreciated  that  the  determinations  afforded  by  either  of  the  above 
methods  are  purely  empirical  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results 
obtained  by  one  method  should  agree  with  those  gotten  by  the  other. 
The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  stated  is  that  either  time  of  set  deter- 
mined by  the  Vicat  apparatus  is  less  than  that  gotten  from  the  Gillmore 
needles.  The  discrepancy  may  range  from  a  few  minutes  to  over  an 
hour.  In  a  series  of  tests  involving  594  specimens,  six  cements  and  thirty- 
four  laboratories  (see  Rept,  of  Joint  Conference  on  Uniform  Methods  and 
Standard  Specifications  for  Cement  (April  28,  1915),  the  discrepancies 
averaged  about  20  per  cent  for  either  initial  or  final  set.  For  a  compar- 
ison of  results  see  Art.  352.* 

*  Several  devices  have  been  invented  for  automatically  recording  the  setting  of 
cement;  see  Engr,  News,  Vol.  46,  p.  96;  Cement  Age,  Vol.  13,  p.  138,  and  Vol.  14,  p.  88. 


Tension  Tests 
4Z8.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

51.  Form  of  Test  Piece.— The  form  of  test  piece  shown  in  Fig.  II  shall  be  used. 
The  molds  shall  be  made  of  non-corroding  metal  and  have  sufficient  material  in  the 
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1  — Details  for  Briquette 


Bides  to  prevent  spreadinR  during  molding      Gang  molds  when  used  shall  be  of  the 
type  shown  in  I  ig   12      Molds  -hall  be  wiped  with  an  oilv  cloth  before  using. 

52,  Standard  Sand  —The  =nnd  to  be  used  shall  be  Datural  sand  from  Ottawa,  111., 
screened  Co  pj---  a  No  20  ^icic  and  retained  on  a  No  30  sieve.  This  sand  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Ottawa  'iilita  Co  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Ottawa.  Ill 

53,  ThL«  sand  haimg  paeied  the  ho  20  sieve  shall  be  considered  standard  when 
not  more  than  5  g  pass,  the  No  30  sieve  after  one  minute  continuous  sieving  of  a 
500^.  sample 

64,  The  'ne\e'!  shall  conform  to  the  following  specifications: 
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Tbe  No.  20  sieve  shftO  have  between  19.5  and  20.5  wires  per  whole  indi  id  the 
WBip  wires  and  between  19  and  21  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wire  should  be  0.0165  in.,  and  the  avenk^  diameter  shaO  not  be  outside 
the  limits  of  0.0160  and  0.0170  in. 

The  No.  X  sieve  shall  have  between  29.5  and  90.5  wires  per  whole  indi  of  the 
warp  wires  and  between  28.5  and  31.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.  The 
diameter  of  the  wire  should  be  0.0110  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shaO  not  be  out- 
ade  the  limits  0.0105  to  0.0115  in. 

55.  Moldic£. — Immediately  after  mi3ung,  the  standard  mortar  shall  be  placed  in 
the  nK>ld8,  pressed  in  firmly  with  the  thumbs  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel  without 
ramming.  Additional  mortar  shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  off  with 
a  trowel:  the  trowel  shall  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exot  a  mod- 
erate pressure  on  the  material.  The  mold  shall  then  be  turned  over  and  the  operation 
of  heaping,  thumbing  and  smoothing  off  repeated. 

56.  Testing. — Tests  shaD  be  made  with  any  standard  machine.  The  briquettes 
riiall  be  tested  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  water.  The  bearing  surfaces 
of  the  dips  and  briquettes  shall  be  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt.    The  briquettes 


Fig.  12.— Gang  Mold. 
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riiall  be  carefully  centered  and  the  load  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  600  lb. 
per  minute. 

57.  Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  thdi 
accuracy. 

58.  Fanltj  Briquettes. — Briquettes  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths 
differing  more  than  15  per  cent  from  the  average  value  of  all  test  {neces  made  from 
the  same  samf^  and  broken  at  the  same  period,  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  tensile  strength. 

429.  Reasons  for  tiie  Tension  Test — ^Although  little  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  low  tensile  strength  of  concrete  in  making  structural  designs, 
yet  the  majority  of  strength  tests  on  cements  are  tensile.  This  anomal- 
ous condition  is  due  chiefly  to  three  causes:  first,  the  tensile  strength  is 
supposed  to  be  a  measure  of  the  compressive  strength :  second,  some  authm^ 
ities  beheve  that  the  tensile  strength  affords  quicker  indications  of  defects 
in  the  cement  than  other  strength  tests;  third,  this  test  is  more  conven- 
iently made  than  the  compression  test  since  the  small  specimens  used  may 
be  tested  on  an  inexpensive  machine  of  small  capacity.  The  first  of  the 
above  arguments  is  decidedly  fallacious,  since  the  ratio  of  the  strength  in 
tension  to  the  strength  in  compression  varies  considerably  with  the  age 
of  the  test-piece,  richness  of  mix,  and  the  character  of  the  cement.  It 
may  also  be  argued  with  considerable  force  that  the  form  of  test-piece^ 
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methods  of  mixing  and  molding,  and  the  method  of  gripping  are  of  such 
natm-e  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  for  diflferent  laboratories  working  under  the 
present  specifications  to  check  results. 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  results  of  compression  tests  do  not 
vary  more  than  tension  tests  of  like  mixes.  Although  a  slightly  more 
powerful  testing  apparatus  is  required  for  the  compression  test  the  added 
value  of  the  results  seems  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  compression  test 
as  the  standard  for  measurement  of  strength.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
specifications  for  standard  compression  tests  on  cement  mortar,  which 
have  been  tentatively  advanced  by  the  A.S.T.M.*  will,  after  whatever 
necessary  modification  is  made,  be  adopted.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  German  Government,!  after  requiring  the 
tension  test  for  many  years,  has  discarded  it  and  now  retains  a  require- 
ment for  the  compressive  strength  of  1  :  3  mortar. 

430.  Indications  Afforded  by  Neat  and  Mortar  Tension  Tests. — 
Although  neat  cement  paste,  both  on  account  of  high  cost  and  unstability 
under  temperature  and  atmospheric  changes,  is  not  used  in  construction; 
yet  it  has  been  customary  to  make  tests  on  both  neat  and  1  :  3  mortar 
specimens.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  neat  tensile  tests  afford  little  informa- 
tion beyond  that  gotten  from  time  of  set  and  soundness  tests,  they  were 
abandoned  when  the  specifications  were  revised  in  1916. 

Tension  tests  of  mortar  briquettes  are  valuable  in  determining  the 
quality  of  the  cement  if  always  made  under  identical  conditions.  They 
also  afford  a  very  rough  index  of  the  quality  of  the  concrete  which  can  be 
made  with  the  cement. 

When  the  time  allowed  for  testing  is  short,  tests  on  1  :  3  mortar 
briquettes  of  standard  sand  give  valuable  indications  of  quality.  Such 
briquettes  should  exhibit  a  strength  of  150  lb.  per  square' inch.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  maintain  moist  closet  and  water  bath  at 
70°  F.,  since  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  the 
strength  of  3-day  mortar  briquettes  may  be  decreased  20  lb.  and  that 
of  7-day  briquettes  10  lb.  by  immersion  in  water  at  60**  F. 

431.  The  Theory  of  the  Distribution  of  Stress  over  the  Mlnlmiim 
Section  of  a  Cement  Briquette  has  been  developed  by  M.  Durand-Claye 
in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  June,  1895.  He  found  for  the  form 
of  briquette  shown  in  Fig.  11  that  the  ratio  of  the  TnATinniiTYi  to  the 
minimum  unit  stress  was  2.12  to  1  and  the  ratio  of  the  mRyiimiTn  to 
the  average  unit  stress  was  1.54  to  1.  Prof.  Coker  in  Proc.  I.A.T.M., 
6th  Congress,  1912,  gave  proof  based  on  experiment  that  the  latter  ratio 
was  1.7  to  1.  These  investigations  show  that  the  intensity  of  stress  is 
greatest  along  the  sides  of  the  minimum  section  and  least  at  the  center. 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  C-1,  Proc.  AJS.T.M.,  1916. 
t  See  Engr.  News,  Vol.  64,  p.  214. 
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432.  Precautions  to  Observe  in  Melding  Briquettes. — The  operator 
should  note  well  that  Section  55  of  the  Specifications  prohibits  the  use  of 
rammers  in  filling  the  molds.  When  such  devices  are  used,  or  when  the 
molds  are  filled  in  thin  layers,  the  early  strength  of  the  specimens  will  be 
greater  than  if  niade  in  the  standard  manner.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  minimum  cross-section  of  the  briquette  is  exactly  1  in. 
thick.  Briquettes  varying  in  thickness  from  the  above  dimension  will  be 
eccentrically  loaded  when 
tested  in  standard  grips; 
and,  as  a  result,  their  load- 
carrying  capacity  will  be 
decreased. 

433.  Mechanical  Mixer. 
— Although  it  is  doubtful  if 
mechanical  mixing  and 
molding  devices  will  ever  be 
favored  by  American  en- 
gineers for  routine  testing, 
yet  their  value  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  such  ap- 
paratus is  prescribed  in  the 
German  Standard  Specifica- 
tions. For  research  work 
such  machines  may  be  found 
quite  convenient.  The 
Steinbruch-Schmelzermixer 
which  is  adopted  in  the 
above  specifications  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  Before  the  mor- 
tar is  introduced  into  this 
machine,  it  is  customary  to 
Fig.  13.  ^  a  Steinbruch-Schmelier  Mortar  Mixer,  mix  the  materials  in  a  bowl 
The  roUer  (S)  weighs  with  its  axle  about  48  lb.  y^^^i  a  spoon.  In  the  mixer 
It  is  3.15  in.  thick  and  7.9  in.  in  diameter.     (Bnor.  ,,     „  _.       -  .    ,        , 

Record,  Vol.  61,  p.  819.)  ^^^  '°'"^*''  "^  '^'"^  ""^^^ 

the  heavy  roller  (fi)  by  the 
trough  which  whirls  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
roller  but  at  a  faster  rate.  Two  scrapers  attached  to  the  axis  about 
which  the  pan  revolved  are  also  provided  to  work  and  turn  over  the 
mortar. 

434.  Bohme  Hammer. — The  molding  machine  which  has  been  com- 
monly employed  in  Germany  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Bohme  hammer,  a  modification  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The 
4i-lb.  steel  hammer  of  this  apparatus  is  driven  by  a  wheel  provided  with 
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ten  cams  which  is  geared  to  a  crank  and  handle.  An  automatic  stop  is 
provided  which  acts  after  150  blows,  this  being  the  number  usually  given 
each  specimen.  The  apparatus  may  be  employed  to  make  prisms  and  cubes 
as  well  as  briquettes. 

435.  Types  oJ  Testing  Macliiaes. — A  very  efficient  and  simple  device 
for  testing  the  strength  of  briquettes  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  starting  the 
test,  sufficient  fine  shot  is  placed  in  the  bucket,  b,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight,  w.  After  the  briquette  is  adjusted  in  the  grips  or  clampe,  g, 
the  trigger,  /,  at  the  top  of  the  bucket  is  released;  this  opens  a  piston  valve 
which  allows  shot  to  flow  down  into  the  cup,  c.  As  the  shot  flows  from 
the  bucket  the  weight,  w,  moves  downward;    and,   through  the  lever 


Fig.  14, — Bohme's  Hammer  for  Making  Cement  Briquettes. 

system,  a  strain  is  produced  upon  the  briquette  which  is  proportional 
to  the  shot  lost.  To  keep  the  beam  in  the  central  position,  the  crank,  k, 
is  turned  in  the  clockwise  direction.  When  the  briquette  breaks,  the 
bucket  moves  upward  but  the  piston  is  held  by  the  rod,  r,  so  that  the  valve 
is  immediiilely  closed  and  the  flow  of  shot  stopped.  The  spring  balance  is 
graduated  to  read  the  load  on  the  briquette  to  the  nearest  5  lb. 

Another  type  of  machine  in  which  the  load  may  be  applied  by  hand 
is  shown  in  Fig.  Ifi.  In  this  machine  the  poise  is  driven  at  a  constant 
speed  by  means  of  the  small  motor  shown  at  the  right.  The  operator 
keeps  the  needle  beam  balanced  by  applying  load  with  the  horizontal 
hand  wheel,  wliicli  is  placed  above  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  near  the 
motor. 
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436.  Necessity  of  Using  Roller  Clips. — Experiments  made  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  135  neat  briquettes  show  that  variations  in 
strength  of  8  per  cent  due  to  differences  in  roller  clips  is  quite  possible. 
Latter  discrepancies  were  encountered  with  grips  which  had  no  roller 
bearings.  The  tests  indicate  apparently  that  the  rollers  should  have  a 
bearing  over  the  entire  width  of  the  briquette  and  should  be  lubricated 
so  that  they  will  turn  easily. 

437.  The  Effect  of  Eccentric  Loading  on  the  Strength  of  Briquettes. — 
In  making  briquette  t«8ts  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  load  shall  be 


Fio.   15. — An  Automatic   Briquette- testing 
Machine.     (Capacities  1000  or  2000  lb,) 


Fig.  16.— a  MoloMriven    Briquette- 
testing  Machine  of  2000  lb.  Capacity. 


centrally  applied.  The  operator  should,  therefore,  see  that  any  project- 
ing edges  are  removed  from  the  specimens,  that  the  rollers  work  freely, 
that  the  specimen  rests  against  the  bars  on  the  back  of  the  clips  and  that 
the  clips  are  perfectly  aligned  upon  the  test-piece.  Experiments  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  *  show  that  a  displacement 
of  ^  in.  will  decrease  the  tensile  strength  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Since  briquettes  become  more  brittle  with  age  the  effect  of  a  shght 
eccentricity  or  any  torsional  strain  will  be  more  marked  in  long-time  tests 
than  in  those  made  at  an  early  age. 

•  Trana.  Am.  Sot.  Mech.  Engr.,  Vol.  9,  p.  181. 
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438.  The  Efifect  of  the  Rate  of  Loading  on  the  Strength  of  Briquettes. — 

A  number  of  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  efifect 
of  rate  of  loading  on  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes.  These  show  that 
the  strength  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  loading.  One  should  be  care- 
ful, therefore,  to  keep  the  rate  of  loading  within  100  lb.  per  minute  of  that 
specified  in  order  that  errors  due  to  this  source  may  be  less  than  2  per  cent.* 

439.  Number  of  Specunens. — It  is  good  practice  to  break  from  three 
to  five  briquettes  at  each  period.  If  the  work  is  carefully  done  an  indi- 
vidual result  should  not  vary  more  than  10  per  cent  from  the  mean. 

Storage  of  Test  Pieces 

440.  A.  S.  T.  M.  Method. 

59.  Apparatus. — The  moist  closet  may  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete  box, 
or  a  wooden   box  lined  with  metal.    If  a  wooden  box  is  used,  the  interior  should  be 


^ELEVATION 


FRONT  VIEW 
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END  SECTION 


Fig.  17. — Moist  Closet.   (From  ConcretCj  Plain  and  Reinforced;  by  Taylor  &  Thompson.) 

covered  with  felt  or  broad  wicking  kept  wet.  The  bottom  of  the  moist  closet  should 
be  covered  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  closet  shall  be  provided  with  non-absorbent 
shelves  on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces.,  the  shelves  being  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  withdrawn  readily. 

60.  Methods. — Unless  otherwise  specified  all  test  pieces,  immediately  after  molding, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for  from  20  to  24  hours. 

61.  The  briquettes  shall  be  kept  in  molds  on  glass  plates  in  the  moist  closet  for 
at  least  20  hours.  After  24  hours  in  moist  air  the  briquettes  shall  be  immersed  in 
clean  water  in  storage  tanks  of  non-corroding  material. 

62.  The  air  and  water  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  a  temperature 
of  21°  C.  (70°  F.). 

441.  Moist  Closet. — Inasmuch  as  the  humidity  o^  ^^e  atmosphere 
in  which  the  specimens  are  stored  has  an  important  effect  upon  setting 
and  strength,  pains  should  be  taken  to  maintaiii  coli^P^^^  saturation  of 
the  air  in  the  moist  closet.     A  suitable  form  rxf    loset  is  ^^at  shown  in 

♦See  experiments  by  W.  P.  Taylor  in  his  Practic^^         pfU  Teaiing,  p.  148;    also 
Wheeler's  tests,  Report  of  Chief  Engrs.,  U.S.A..  1895  iT^  Cerri^^ 
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Fig.  17;  one  made  of  concrete  is  described  by  E.  B.  McCready  in  the  Engr. 
News,  Vol.  58,  p.  107. 

442.  Storage  Bath. — After  specimens  are  removed  from  the  moist 
closet  they  should  be  stamped  or  marked  with  a  lead  pencil  or  water- 
proof crayon  before  immersion  in  the  water  bath.  Briquettes  should  be 
marked  near  the  ends.  The  bath  should  be  supplied  with  pure  running 
water  or  the  water  in  the  tank  should  be  changed  daily.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  salts  liberated  in  curing  form  solutions  which  affect  the  strength 
of  the  specimens.    A  convenient  water  bath  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 


•  «*  /• 


...A  ^'^-^■'*. 
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Frorrt-       Elevation.  Side    Elevation. 

Fig.  18. — Sketch  of  Storage  Tanks  for  Briquettes.     (From  Taylor's  Practical  Cement 

Tenting.) 

For  the  effect  on  strength  of  early  removal  of  specimens  from  storage 
bath  see  Fig.  11,  Ch.  IX. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 

443.  General  Recommendations. — The  student  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  tests  are  only  of  qualitative  value  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  sample  with  a  standard,  adopted  after  long  experience, 
or  to  compare  it  with  previous  samples  of  the  same  brand  of  cement. 
Therefore,  before  accepting  or  rejecting  a  cement,  he  should  carefully 
consider  the  relative  value  of  the  results  of  each  test  and  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  cement  is  to  be  used.  Furthermore,  one  should  not 
condemn  a  sample  unless  certain  that  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
test  were  standard.  Any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  a  result  should  be  re- 
moved by  performing  a  second  test  under  standard  conditions.  Below 
will  be  found  a  brief  discussion  of  the  criteria  determining  the  accepta- 
biUty  of  Portland  cement  arranged  in  order  of  the  importance  of  the  vari- 
ous tests. 

444.  Soundness. — If  one  or  more  steamed  pats  show  signs  of  dis- 
tortion, checking,  disintegration  or  radial  cracks  (Fig.  8)  the  cement  should 
be  rejected;  or  if  conditions  permit  the  cement  may  be  stored  and  further 
soundness  tests  made  (Sec.  14  of  Specifications). 

Although  the  accelerated  soundness  tests  is  made  imder  abnormal 
conditions,  yet  the  results  of  a  thousand  boiling  tests  made  by  W.  P. 
Taylor  on  different  brands  of  cement  bear  witness  to  its  value.  He  found 
that  about  one-third  of  the  cements  failing  in  the  boiling  test  gave  evidence 
of  unsoundness  in  air-cured  pats  or  a  retrogression  in  strength  inside  of 
twenty-eight  days;  within  one  year  approximately  seven-eighths  of  these 
cements  had  given  like  evidence  of  unfitness.  Furthermore,  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cements  which  passed  the  boiling  test  showed 
signs  of  unsoundness  in  the  air  pat  tests  and  only  13  per  cent  retrograded 
in  strength  within  the  year. 

446.  Tensile  Strength. — Reject  the  cement  if  the  strength  at  twenty- 
eight  days  is  less  than  required  by  the  specifications.  If  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  briquettes  at  twenty-eight  days  is  less  than  at  seven  days, 
reject.  If  the  strength  of  mortar  briquettes  is  a  trifle  below  the  standard 
at  seven  days  but  is  above  at  twenty-eight  days,  accept  the  cement. 
If  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  a  sample  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
reject  on  a  decidedly  low  mortar  test.  Hold  for  twenty-eight  days  if 
the  mortar  strength  is  slightly  below  the  standard. 

446.  Time  of  Set. — If  the  cement  does  not  pass  the  specification  in 
the  laboratory  test,  determine  its  behavior  under  conditions  in  which  it 
will  be  used  before  condemning  it.  Slow  final  set  many  times  accom- 
panies coarseness,  which  will  also  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar 
briquettes. 

447.  Fineness. — Inasmuch  as  no  sieves  made  at  the  present  time  are 
sufficient!}'  fine  to  determine  the  percentage  of  flour,  the  important  cement- 
ing element,  this  test  has  only  corroborative  value.     Generally,  a  coarse 
cement  will  exhi})it  a  low  mortar  strength  and  will  oftentimes  fail  in  tHe 
soundness  test.     Cements  failing  in  the  fineness  test  should  not  be  accepted 
before  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  are  made. 

448.  Specific  Gravity.— Like  the  fineness  test,  the  specific  gravity    i^ 
oftentimes  of  corroborative  value.     Its  chief  value  is  to  detect  adulter^*^ 
tion  when  the  average  specific  gravity  is  known.     Such    adulteratio*-"- 
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may  affect  the   mortar  tensile   strength  and  cause  unsoundness.     The 
importance  of  this  test  is  small. 

For  further  information  on  interpretation  of  results  of  cement  tests, 
consult  W.  P.  Taylor's  Practical  Cement  Testing  or  R.  K.  Meade's  Portland 
Cement, 

BflSCELLANEOUS  METHODS  OF  TESTING  CEMENTS 

449.  Methods  of  Making  Cross-bending  Tests  of  Cement. — Cross- 
bending  tests  of  cement  have  been  advocated  occasionally,  but  they 
have  not  come  into  general  use  anywhere.  The  French  Commission 
have  also  undertaken  to  standardize  this  test.  They  recommend  a  speci- 
men 5  in.  (120  mm.)  long  and  0.8  in.  (20  mm.)  square  in  cross-section. 

M.  Durand-Claye  has  shown  by  very  extended  series  of  tests  in  tension 
and  in  cross-bending,  on  identical  samples  of  neat  Portland  cement,  that 
the  average  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  in  cross-bending  to  the  tensile 
strength,  as  determined  upon  standard  forms  of  briquettes,  is  1.92  at  seven 
days  and  1.86  for  twenty-eight  days,  or  an  average  of  1.89.*  This  rela- 
tion was  found  to  subsist  between  averages  made  up  from  the  means  of 
the  three  tests  in  each  set  of  six,  in  both  tension  and  cross-bending.  The 
mean  error  of  a  single  test  at  twenty-eight  days  was  found  to  be  2.10  per 
cent  for  the  tension  tests  and  2.13  per  cent  for  the  tests  in  cross-bending, 
thus  showing  that  the  two  methods  of  testing  were  equally  accordant. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tests  in  cross-bending  may  be  employed 
with  assurance  as  a  means  of  determining  both  relative  and  absolute 
values  of  cements  and  cement-mortars,  their  principal  disadvantage  lying 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  few  records  extant  with  which  to  compare  the 
results  of  such  tests. 

The  principal  reconmiendation  for  the  use  of  transverse  tests  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  economy  of  a  testing  outfit.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
suitable  machine  for  testing  cement  transversely  could  be  constructed  for 
about  $12,  while  a  set  of  molds  for  sixteen  prisms  would  cost  not  to  exceed 
$3,  or  if  these  latter  be  made  of  cast  iron  the  cost  need  not  exceed  $5  per 
set  of  twelve  after  the  patterns  are  made.f 

It  is  further  claimed  that  since  all  transverse  breaks  are  fair,  while 
with  the  forms  of  briquettes  and  clips  in  use  in  America  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  breaks  occur  outside  of  the  minimum  section,  the  results 
of  transverse  tests  must  be  more  reliable.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to 
be  now  in  this  country  no  inclination  to  change  from  tension  to  trans- 
verse tests  of  cement. 

*  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Morrison,  in  their  thesis  published  in  Engineering  News^ 
Dec.  14,  1893,  show  that  for  neat  cement  this  ratio  was  1.8  on  prisms  1  in.  square 
and  broken  on  a  span  of  4  in. 

t  See  Engineering  News,  Vol.  30,  p.  469,  where  complete  detail  drawings  are  given 
of  both  the  machine  and  of  the  molds. 
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450.  Methods  of  Testing  the  Adhesion  of  Cement  and  Cement  Mortars 
to  Various  Substances. — While  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  shows  the 
cohesion  of  the  mortar,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  its  adhesion 
either  to  other  mortars  or  to  the  same  mixture  which  has  already  hardened, 
or  to  brick  or  stone  or  metal,  is  very  much  less  than  its  cohesion.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  have  a  standard  test  of  adhesion,  as  well  as  of 
strength.  Because  tests  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  new,  no  general 
custom  has  been  established  in  America  on  the  subject;  but  the  following 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  French  Commission: 

(1)  For  tests  of  adhesion  of  cements  and  cement-mortars  use  will  be 
made  of  a  special  form  of  briquette,  molded  in  two  parts,  these  two  parts 
consisting  of  the  two  materials  whose 
adhesion  is  to  be  tested,  provided  both 
can  be  molded,  or  containing  between 
them  a  prism  of  the  solid  body  to  which 
the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  is  to  be 
determined.  The  form  of  this  briquette, 
as  modified  for  English  units,  with  1  sq.  in. 
of  area  on  the  surface  of  adhesion,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  This  mold  is  formed 
in  two  parts,  and  is  used  to  form  in  suc- 
cession the  two  halves  of  the  complete 
briquette. 

(2)  To  compare  the  force  of  adhesion 
of  different  cements  to  a  given  material^ 
normal  adhesion-blocks  will  be  prepared 
as  follows:  Use  for  these  always  one 
kind  of  standard  Portland  cement  which 

has  passed  a  sieve  of  eighty  meshes  to  fig.  19.-Form  of  Briquette  for  Ad- 
the  linear  inch,  mixed  with  the  standard  hesion  Test  of  Cement  as  Adopted 
sand  No.  3  (sand  passing  a  No.  15  and  by  the  French  Commission  and 
held  on  a  No.  1 1  sieve)  in  the  proportion  Adapted  to  English  Units, 
of  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  These  normal  adhesion-blocks  will  be 
molded  in  the  form  of  one-half  of  the  briquette  shown  in  Fig.  19.*  It 
will  be  gauged  with  9  per  cent  of  water  and  rammed  into  the  mold.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  in  air  it  will  be  placed  in  fresh  water  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty-eight  days.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  will  first 
be  dried  and  its  adhesion-surface  polished  with  emery-paper. 

(3)  The  cement  to  be  tested  for  adhesion  with  these  standard  blocks 
prepared  as  above  will  be  mixed  as  a  normal  plastic  mortar,  one  of  cement 
to  three  of  sand  (the  consistency  advocated  is  about  the  same  as  the 

*  The  detail  drawings  of  these  molds  are  given  uTCom,  d^  Mfthode^  D^E^ai  Mot, 

Conat.,  Vol.  4,  p.  284. 
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forty-eight  hours.  It  should  then  be  immersed  in  cold  water  which  is 
raised  to  the  boiling-point  and  maintained  at  that  temperatiu^  for  two 
hours.  Without  removing  the  block  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
then  weighed  after  twenty-four  hours. 

463.  Methods  of  Testing  the  Permeability  of  Cements  and  Mortars. — 
The  permeability  of  cement-mortar  is  often  a  very  important  matter, 
as  in  the  case  of  reservoir  wells  and  linings,  and  often  in  foundation 
walls  placed  below  the  level  of  the  ground-water.  Neat  cement-mortar 
is  absolutely  impervious  when   it  has  hardened  and  has  not  cracked, 

and  so  also  is  a  mixture  of  one  to  one, 
or  even  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  cement, 
by  weight,  if  well  mixed.  The  normal 
mixture  of  three  of  sand  to  one  of  cement 
may  also  be  made  practically  impervious 
with  the  most  thorough  mixing  of  the 
dry  ingredients  and  a  compacting  of  the 
mortar  by  hard  ramming. 

Professor  Tetmajer  has  used  the  ap- 
paratus shown  in  Fig.  20  to  obtain  a 
modulus  of  permeabiUty.  Here  a  cylin- 
der of  the  mortar  is  made  and  allowed 
to  harden  under  water  for  a  specified 
time.  It  is  then  mounted  in  the  appa- 
ratus by  means  of  annular  rubber-cushion 
or  packing  discs,  and  the  water  let  on 
below  under  a  known  pressure.  The 
permeability  of  the  mortar  is  indicated 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  water  passes 
the  disc  and  rises  in  the  glass  tube  above, 
which  is  graduated  to  cubic?  centimeters. 
J.  B.  Johnson  also  used  this  apparatus 
with  satisfactory  results,  a  convenient 
pressure  to  use  being  that  of  the  city 
water-mains.* 

The  French  Commission  recommended  a  standard  permeability  test  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  permeability  of  cement-mortars  will  be  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  liters  of  water  passing  per  hour  through  a  cubical  block  of  7  cm. 
(say  2f  in.)  on  a  side,  under  the  following  conditions. 

The  water  will  be  brought  to  the  top  face  of  the  specimen,  laid  edge- 
wise (what  was  the  horizontal  plane  in  the  formation  of  the  cube  now 

♦  A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
see  Art.  522. 


Fig.  20. — ^Tetmajer 's  Apparatus  for 
Testing  the  Permeabihty  of 
Cement-mortar.  (Mitteilungen 
der  Material  -  prufungs  -  Anstalt, 
Poly.  Zurich,  Vol.  6.) 
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becoming  a  vertical  plane),  through  a  glass  tube,  35  mm.  internal  diameter 
and  about  4  or  5  in.  high,  which  is  sealed  to  the  top  face  of  the  cube  by 
neat  cement-mortar  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  A  rubber  tube  connects  the  upper 
end  of  the  glass  tube  with  the  reservoir  placed  at  a  height  (from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  of  immersion  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir)  of  4  in.,  40  in.,  or  400  in.  {0.1  m., 
1.0  m.,  or  10,0  m.). 

Before  beginning  the  experiment  the  cube  of  mortar 
is  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
during  the  test  the  block  is  to  remain  immersed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  impervious  coating  on 
the  outside  from  the  evaporation  of  the  exuding 
water. 

The  volume  of  wat«r  passing  will  be  given  for  the 
standard  periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  seven  days, 
twenty-eight  days,  and  three  months.  For  very 
porous  mortar  a  shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours 
may  be  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  head  of 
water  must  be  stated. 

Teats  will  be  made  on  three  similar  specimens,  the 
mean  of  the  two  most  accordant  results  to  be  used. 

(2)  The  normcd  test  of  permeabihty  will  be  made 
on  cubes  made  up  of  normal  plastic  mortar  (3  sand 
to  1  cement,  by  weight)  as  described  in  Art.  416,* 
and  the  specimen  cubes  must  harden  in  water  under 
the  norma!  conditions  for  twenty-eight  days  before  testing. 

For  tests  on  other  mixtures,  and  for  other  periods  of  hardening,  they 
recommend  that  mixtures  of  2  sand  to  1  cement,  and  5  sand  to  1  cement, 
by  weight,  and  hardening  periods  of  seven  days,  twenty-eight  days,  and 
three  months  be  chosen. 

In  all  cases  the  composition,  age,  and  conditions  of  hardening  must 
be  stated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  water  passed  and  the  pressure-head 
used. 

The  method  and  form  of  specimen  adopted  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
con.sin  for  testing  concrete  {see  Art.  524)  can  also  be  very  effectively  used 
in  testing  the  permeability  of  cements  and  mortars. 

•  The  consistency  referred  to  is  practically  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the 
French  Commission. 


Fia.  21. — AppantuB 
for  Testing  the 
Permeability  o  f 
Cement  -  mortar. 
(Recommended 
by  the  French 
CommisBion.) 


CHAPTER  XIII 
MAKING  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

464.  Introduction. — When  using  concrete  and  mortar  in  construction 
the  engineer  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  manufacturer  who  fabricates  a 
finished  structural  product  from  several  raw  materials.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  properties  of  the 
constituent  materials  and  the  methods  of  handling  them  in  order  that  a 
satisfactory  product  will  result.  In  view  of  this  consideration  and  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  concrete  constructions  now  being  built,  we  shall 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  important  factors  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  mortar  and  concrete. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  very  often  the  ideal  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned  cailnot  be  attained  in  practice:  Old  cement  must  sometimes 
be  used;  only  a  fine-grained  sand  is  attainable;  the  gravel  is  dirty  or  is  of 
decidedly  variable  gradation  and  cannot  be  economically  screened;  a 
very  wet  consistency  must  be  used  on  account  of  difficulties  encountered 
in  placing  the  concrete;  or  no  care  can  be  given  to  providing  suitable  ciuing 
conditions.  Very  often  such  undesirable  conditions  may  be  offset,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  cement  in  the  mixture. 
Many  times  it  will  be  found  economical  to  use  local  material  of  poor  qual- 
ity in  a  rich  mixture  rather  than  to  ship  in  a  superior  sand  or  gravel  and 
use  a  lean  mix.  Then,  too,  there  is  often  a  wide  variation  in  the  finished 
concrete  due  to  methods  of  handling.*  Changes  in  consistency  may  easily 
produce  variations  of  100  per  cent  in  strength  and  the  methods  of  mixing 
and  placing  adopted  by  different  concerns  may  also  be  responsible  f©r  as 
wide  variations  in  properties.  All  of  these  facts  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  testing  samples  of  concrete,  made  under  the  conditions  of  practice, 
before  deciding  upon  the  proper  mixture  to  use;  and  also,  they  point  out 
the  importance  of  testing  the  product  as  used  in  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  concrete  structures  are  often  built  and 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  testing,  there  has  been  a  great  reticence  on  the  part 
of  engineers  to  specify  tests  of  concrete.  They  have  framed  specifications 
containing  demands  for  certain  more  or  less  easily  determined  properties 
of  the  cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone;  have  called  for  certain  proportions, 
and  have  stipulated  a  method  of  mixing;  but  definite  specifications  for 
the  properties  of  the  manufactured  product  are  in  most  cases  wanting. 

*  See  results  obtained  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  58. 
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An  undue  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  acceptance  t«8ts  of  the  constituent 
materiala.  These  tests  are  valuable  and  serve  to  eliminate  moat  poor 
material.  Nevertheless,  the  acceptance  tests  sometimes  advocated  for 
sands  are  not  always  true  criteria  of  the  relative  values  of  the  concretes 
made  from  them,  and  sometimes  cause  the  rejection  of  satisfactory  mate- 
rial. Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  now  consider  the  properties  of 
a^regates  and  the  methods  of  testing  and 
proportioning  them.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate better  the  significance  of  certain 
much-used  terms  their  definitions  will  re- 
ceive first  attention. 

DEFINITIONS 

466.  Mortar. — A    mixture    of    sand, 

screenings,  or  similar  inert  particles,  with 
cement  and  wat«r  which  has  the  capacity 
of  hardening  into  a  rocklike  mass  is  called 
mortar.  In  general  the  maximum  size  of 
the  inert  particles  in  mortars  is  leas  than 
\  inch. 

466.  Concrete. — A  mixture  of  crushed 
stone,  gravel,  or  similar  inert  material  with 
a  mortar  is  called  concrete.  The  maximum 
size  of  inert  particles  in  concrete  is  variable 
but  is  ordinarily  under  two  inches.  Rubble 
concrete  is  made  by  embedding  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  large  boulders  or  blocks 
of  stone  in  concrete. 

467.  Cement.— The  binding  agencies 
most  commonly  employed  in  making  con- 
crete are  the  hydraulic  cements  and  the 
bitumens.  In  this  book  only  concrete  and 
mortar  made  from  the  hydraulic  cements 
will  be  considered;  and,  whenever,  in  this 
and  succeeding  chapters,  the  term  concrete 
or  mortar  ap[x;ars  unqualified,  Portland  cement  should  be  understood 
to  be  the  binder.  For  information  concerning  the  properties,  the 
methods  of  testing  and  the  standards  for  cements,  reference  should  be 
made  to  Ch.  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 

458.  Aggregate. — The  inert  particles  within  concrete  or  mortar  com- 
prise the  aggregate.  Although  no  hard  and  fast  division  can  be  made 
sands,  screenings,  mine  tailings,  pulverized  slag,  etc.,  in  which  the  max- 


Fio.    1.— Apparatus 
minJDg   Amount 
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mum  diameter  of  particles  is  less  than  \  in.  may  be  classed  as  fine  aggre- 
gate; crushed  stone,  gravel,  cinders,  slag  and  the  like  containing  larger 
particles  are  called  coarse  aggregate. 

1S9.  Silt  is  the  impalpable  dust  which  is  present,  at  least  in  small 
proportion  in  nearly  all  aggregates.  The  amount  of  silt  can  be  determined 
with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  One  or  two  hundred  grams 
of  dry  fine  aj^regate  is  carefully  we^hed,  placed  in  the  percolator  and 
washed  by  a  stream  of  pure  water  from  the  bottle  (fe).  The  silt  is  contin- 
uously stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  effluent  from  the  percolator  becomes 
clear.  The  residue  in  the  percolator  ia  then  dried,  and  the  loss  in  weight 
determined.  If  an  analysis  of  the 
silt  is  desired  the  effluent  from  the 
percolator  is  filtered,  and  the  residue 
on  the  filter  is  dried  and  analyzed. 
In  order  to  obtain  consistent  resulte 
the  dimensions  of  the  percolator,  ve- 
locity of  flow  of  water,  size  of  orifice 
and  method  of  stirring  should  be 
standardized. 

460.  Specific  Weight— The  weight 
of  an  aggregate  contained  in  a  meas- 
-ure  of  unit  volume  is  called  its  specific 
weight.  Generally  the  units  of  volume 
used  in  this  country  are  the  cubic  foot 
and  the  cubic  yard. 

Inasmuch  as  this  determination  is 
affected  by  the  moisture  content  of 
the  aggregate  due  consideration  of  tlte 
latter  should  be  given.  In  specific 
weight  determinations  on  fine  aggre- 
gate the  results  for  dry  material  cannot  be  accurately  computed  frtan 
teste  in  which  the  moisture  content  is  sufficient  to  wet  the  surfaces  (rf 
the  particles.  (See  Art.  471.)  Obviously  the  degree  of  compactness  (rf 
the  material  also  greatly  influences  the  specific  weight;  hence  the  adject- 
ives rammed,  compacted,  shaken-down  and  loose  are  used. 

Unfortunately  no  absolute  standards  of  measurement  have  been  agreed 
upon,  but  a  suiteble  laboratery  device  for  making  determinations  of  tbe 
weight  per  cubic  foot  loose  is  shown  in  Fig.  2(a).  By  controlling  the  siie 
of  the  opening  between  the  trapdoors  of  this  apparatus  the  aggregate  in 
the  hopper  is  allowed  to  fall  3  ft.  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  foot  per  minute  and 
the  surplus  material  is  struck  from  the  top  of  the  cubic  foot  measure  before 
the  latter  is  moved  to  the  scales.  In  the  field  a  like  degree  of  compactness 
may  be  gotten  by  allowing  the  a^regate  to  slide  off  a  shovel  held  at  a 


— Voidmeter  (a) ;  Specific  Weight 
Apparatus  (6). 
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height  of  3  ft.  above  a  14-qt.  pail.  Loose  measurements  of  volumes  are 
commonly  made,  and  unless  otherwise  specified  this  method  will  be  under- 
stood herein. 

461.  Voids. — If  an  aggregate  is  poured  into  a  container  of  any  sort 
it  will  be  observed  that  not  all  of  the  space  within  the  container  is  filled. 
To  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  particles  of  aggregate  the  name  voids 
is  applied.  Necessarily,  the  percentage  of  voids  Uke  the  specific  weight  is 
affected  by  the  compactness  of  the  aggregate  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  it  contains.  Generally  void  determinations  are  made  on  material 
measured  loose. 

There  are  two  classes  of  methods  commonly  employed  for  measuring 
voids,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  most-used  direct  method  consists 
in  determining  the  volimie  of  Uquid,  generally  water,  which  is  required  to 
fill  the  voids  in  a  given  quantity  of  material.  Since  in  pouring  water  into 
fine  aggregate  it  is  impossible  to  expel  all  the  air  between  the  particles, 
the  measured  voids  are  smaller  than  the  actual.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
evident  that  the  above  direct  method  should  not  be  used  with  fine  aggre- 
gates unless  the  test  is  conducted  in  a  vacuum.  By  the  indirect  method, 
the  solid  volume  of  a  known  quantity  of  aggregate  is  gotten  by  pouring 
the  material  into  a  calibrated  tank  partially  filled  with  water;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  apparent  volume  of  material  and  the  volimie  of  water 
displaced  equals  the  voids.  If  very  accurate  results  are  desired  void 
measurements  should  be  corrected  for  the  porosity  *  of  the  aggregate  and 
the  moisture  it  contains.  If  the  latter  corrections  are  made  the  specific 
gravity  may  also  be  gotten  by  this  method  (see  Art.  408).  Fig.  2(6) 
shows  a  convenient  device  for  measuring  voids  by  this  indirect  method,  t 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate  is  known  the  voids  may  be 
calculated  thus: 

^  . ,      62.5 Xsp.  gr.  of  aggregate-  wt.  per  cu.  ft.  of  aggregate 

Per  cent,  voids  = ^  ^og  v^ * 1 • 

0.625 Xsp.  gr.  of  aggregate 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  particles  in  the  aggregate  greatly  affects 
the  voids.  If  a  mass  of  spheres  of  equal  diameters  be  piled  as  compactly 
as  possible  it  may  be  shown  that  the  per  cent  voids  is  approximately 
26.  t  If  spheres  of  smaller  diameter,  which  will  just  fit  into  interstices  in 
the  original  pile,  are  added,  it  is  evident  that  the  voids  may  be  reduced. 
By  the  insertion  of  a  third  lot  of  still  smaller  spheres  within  the  voids  left 
in  the  pile  a  further  reduction  in  voids  may  be  made.  Although  particles 
of  aggregate  cannot  be  assigned  to  such  definite  positions,  especially  if 
they  are  loosely  piled,  yet  experiments  have  shown  that  the  voids  in  loose 

♦  See  Art.  269. 

t  For  other  devices  for  determining  voids  see  B  Uetin  No.  329,  U.  S.  G.  S. 
t  See  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced^  by  Taylor  and  Tbompson,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  130,  for 
demonstration. 
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material  may  be  greatly  decreased  by  properly  grading  the  sizes  of  the 
constituent  particles. 

462.  Mechanical  analysis  consists  in  determining  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  particles  held  on  or  passing  through  a  series  of  sieves  differing 
in  size  of  mesh.  Such  analyses  indicate  whether  the  material  is  properly 
graded  to  produce  the  minimum  voids,  when  it  is  made  into  mortar  or  con- 
crete. They  also  provide  a  means  of  studying  how  the  gradation  of  par- 
ticles may  be  improved  by  making  proper  additions  and  how  different 
grades  of  aggregates  may  be  combined  with  cement  to  form  the  most 
eflScient  mix. 

For  analyzing  fine  aggregate  it  is  common  practice  in  this  country  to 
employ  sieves  made  of  woven-brass  wire.  In  some  laboratories  sheet 
brass  perforated  with  circular  holes  is  used  instead  of  the  wire  cloth.  The 
number  of  meshes  per  linear  inch,  the  diameter  of  wire  and  size  of  opening 
in  the  most-used  sieves  are  given  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  1.  The 
sieves  listed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table  are  suflScient  for  most  gradation 
tests  on  fine  aggregates.  Sieves  for  fine  aggregate  are  generally  made 
8  in.  in  diameter  and  2\  in.  deep.  They  are  so  fashioned  that  they  may  be 
nested  one  above  the  other  with  the  sizes  arranged  in  order  of  fineness  of 
mesh  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

TABE  1.— SIZES  OF  OPENINGS  AND   DIAMETER  OF  WIRES  IN   SIEVES 

FOR  FINE  AGGREGATE. 


Mesh. 


Sise  of 

Opening. 

(In.) 


Diameter 

of  Wire. 

(In.) 


Mesh. 


Sise  of 

Opening. 

(In.) 


Diameter 

of  Wire. 

(In.) 


Mesh. 


Sise  of 

Opening. 

(In.) 


Dimmeier. 
of  Wire. 

(In.) 


Sieves  commonly  used 


4* 
8* 

10* 

12 

16* 


4 

8 

14 


.203 

.047 

20* 

.034 

.016 

80 

.0068 

.097 

.028 

30* 

.022 

Oil 

100* 

.0055 

.077 

.023 

40 

.014 

Oil 

120 

.0046 

.060 

.023 

50* 

Oil 

.009 

150 

.0041 

.049 

.018 

60 

.0092 

.0075 

200* 

.0029 

A  Satisfactory  Series  of  Sieves,  t 


.185 

.065 

28 

.0232 

.0125 

200 

.0029 

.093 

.032 

48 

.0116 

.0092 

.046 

.025 

100 

.0058 

.0042 

.00575 

.0045 

.0037 

.0026 

.0021 


.0021 


*  Mo8t-u80(J  sieves. 

t  This  is  ft  portion  of  the  standard  scroen  scale  manufactured  by  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  CleveUmd. 
The  intermediate  sizes  6,  10,  20,  35,  65,  and  150  are  desirable  equipment,  but  superfluoui  in  many 
analyses.  The  main  advantafce  of  this  sieve  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  siscs  of  opening  in  the  sieTM  vary 
in  accordance  with  a  constant  ratio. 

For  coarse  aggregate,  sieves  are  made  from  woven-wire  me    ing 
sheet  metal  perforated  with  round  holes.     The  size  of  openi       ge         ly 
in  the  clear,  is  stated  in  fractions  of  an  inch.     Wooden-rimi 
16  to  20  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  deep  equipped  with  meshi      or 
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ated  metal  varying  in  diameter  of  opening  from  J  in.  to  1  in.  by  J  in.  inter- 
vals and  from  1-in.  to  2^-in  by  J-in.  intervals  form  a  convenient  series  for 
laboratory  use.     For  ordinary  use  the  following  sizes  are  convenient: 

Before  using,  all  sieves  should  be  carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the 
variation  in  shape  and  size  of  openings  and  the  average  diameter  of  the 
mesh.  For  fine  sieves  a  linen  tester's  microscope  may  be  used  to  count 
the  meshes  but  a  microscope  fitted  with  a  graduated  eye-piece  is  neces- 
sary to  measure  accurately  the  size  of  the  wire.  Coarser  sieves  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  micrometer  calipers.  The  most  accurate  calibra- 
tions can  be  made  by  shaking  materials  of  known  analysis  upon  the  given 
sieve  and  determining  the  per  cent  passing.  The  diameter  of  opening  in  a 
given  sieve  should  not  vary  more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  specified 
average  diameter. 

In  making  the  mechanical  analysis  test  a  representative  sample  * 
of  the  aggregate  should  be  dried  and  weighed  on  scales  accurate  and  sen- 
sitive to  0.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample.  For  fine  aggre- 
gate a  1000-gram  sample  is  a  convenient  quantity.  Commonly,  the 
sieves  are  nested  in  a  mechanical  shaker,  a  type  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  Ch.  IX.  The  sample  is  poured  on  the  top  sieve,  the  cover  secured  in 
place,  and  the  apparatus  is  run  for  a  length  of  time  which  has  been  found 
suflBcient  to  separate  similar  material.  For  determination  on  coarse 
aggregate,  a  50-  to  100-lb.  sample,  depending  upon  the  range  in  size  of 
particles,  should  be  used.  In  the  laboratory,  this  sieving  is  generally 
done  by  hand  starting  with  the  coarsest  sieve. 

When  weighing  the  residues  on  the  sieves,  it  is  convenient  to  place  the 
material  passing  the  finest  sieve  in  the  scale  pan  first,  then  add  the  material 
passing  the  next  coarser  sieve  and  so  on.  By  this  procedure  the  successive 
weight  readings  may  be  easily  converted  into  per  cents  passing  and  the 
discrepancy  V)etween  the  final  and  initial  weight  of  the  sample  furnishes  a 
check  upon  the  losses  in  sieving. 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  are  most  readily 
made  by  means  of  diagrams.  In  these  diagrams  per  cents  by  weight 
passing  a  given  size  of  mesh  are  plotted  as  ordinates  and  the  diameters 
of  openings  in  the  mesh  as  abscissas.  Examples  of  such  diagrams  may  be 
seen  in  I'ig.  5. 

463.  Yield. — The  ratio  of  the  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  to  the 
volume  of  aggregate  contained  in  the  mix  is  called  the  yield.  The  value 
of  this  index  is  apparent  in  computing  quantities  of  materials  required  to 
fill  a  given  set  of  forms  with  concrete  or  mortar.  Since  sand,  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  generally  sold  by  lo<  mei  rement,  it  is  customary 
to  base  the  yield  upon  volume  of  i  "p 
*  For  method  of  sefc 
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The  following  method  of  determining  yield  has  been  employed  for 
several  years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  determinations  are 
made  in  calibrated  cylindrical  cans.  Each  of  these  cans  is  equipped  with 
a  loosely  fitting  plunger  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  piston 
rod  which  is  so  graduated  that  the  volume  of  the  mix 
may  be  read  in  decimals  of  a  cubic  foot.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  large  yield  can  used  for  determining  yield  of  concrete. 
About  3  lb,  of  dry  materials  are  used  to  determine  the 
yield  of  mortars  and  150  )b.  for  the  determinations  on 
concrete.  After  the  specific  weight  of  the  aggregate  has 
been  gotten,  the  requisite  amount  of  each  material  is 
weighed  and  mixed  on  a  non-absorbent  mixing  board  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  method.  The  mix  is  then 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  in  four  layers  of  equal 
thickness.  In  the  mortar  tests  each  layer  is  compacted 
by  an  iron  tomper  having  a  face  If  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  the  radius  of  the  inside  of  the  mortar  yield  can.  Id 
the  tests  on  concrete,  after  the  introduction  of  each  layer, 
the  material  is  puddled  with  an  iron  rod  and  the  cylinder 
is  raised  6  in.  and  dropped  on  the  concrete  floor  fi^e 
times  to  compact  the  mixture.  After  the  mixing  board 
and  tools  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all  material 
put  into  the  can  the  plunger  is  inserted,  and  whirled 
around  to  level  the  top  of  the  mix.  A  tripod  (()  which 
carries  an  index  (/)  is  next  slipped  over  the  end  of  the 
piston  rod  and  rested  on  the  top  of  the  yield  can.  The 
reading  on  the  plunger  rod  opposite  the  index  on  the 
tripod  gives  the  volume  of  the  mix. 
In  calculating  the  results  of  the  test  the  losses  are  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  each  material  passing  a  No.  74  sieve,  since 
experiments  have  shown  that  practically  all  material  lost  can  be  washed 
through  this  sieve. 

461.  Density  *  is  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  solid  particles 
of  cement  plus  aggregate  to  the  volume  of  the  resulting  mortar  or  concrete. 
If  c,  8,  and  g,  represent  the  absolute  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
respectively,  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete,  the  density  =  p  =  c+s+jr.  If 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  are  known  then  the 
density  of  a  mix  may  be  computed  from  the  results  of  the  yield  teat  as 
follows:  Let  V  =  volume  of  mix;  Wc,  W„  and  W,=  the  weights  of  the 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  respectively,  corrected  for  losses  in  mix 

*  Note  that  thia  definition  differs  from  that  usually  giveii  in  treatises  i 
by  excluding  the  maas  of  the  water.    The  term  mlidity  ratio,  adopted  io  T 
Paper  No.  68  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standardii,  is  more  exact. 
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Key  Kgy  and  Kg=  the  specific  gravities  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  gravel, 
respectively;  Wto=  the  weight  per  cubic  unit  of  water,  then 

^    Wu,v[KcKsKg\ 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  density  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  is  a 
measure  of  its  strength  and  imperviousness. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  FINE  AGGREGATE 

466.  Importance  of  Good  Aggregate. — Although  the  importance  of 
testing  cement  has  been  recognized  for  a  good  many  years,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  properties  of  the  aggregate 
has  been  appreciated.  Now,  however,  with  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  and  the  records  of  failures  caused  by  the  use  of  poor  aggre- 
gate before  them,  engineers  are  becoming  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  aggregate  is  fully  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  cement.  Inasmuch  as  fine  aggregates  of  any  one 
type,  even  those  from  the  same  deposit,  often  differ  widely  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  properties,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  them  before  using  in  any  important  work.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  satisfactory  test  reports  on  the  aggregate  do 
not  insure  good  concrete. 

466.  Sampling  Aggregate. — ^Just  as  it  is  essential  to  secure  representar 
tive  material  for  cement  tests  and  like  analyses,  so  in  determining  the 
value  of  an  aggregate,  it  is  necessary  that  due  attention  be  given  to  the 
securing  of  a  fair  sample.  If  the  character  of  the  deposit,  or  supply  of 
material,  is  quite  variable  then  individual  samples  of  the  diflferent  grades 
may  well  be  taken  and  tested  separately,  or  mixed  together  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  variation  in  quality. 

In  sampling  the  open  face  of  a  sand  or  gravel  pit,  the  character  of  the 
overlying  material,  the  stripping,  should  be  noted  and  the  face  of  the 
opening  sampled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  This  may  be  conveniently 
done  by  scooping  vertical  troughs  out  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with  a  paU 
which  should  be  so  manipulated  that  an  equal  amount  of  material  is 
secured  from  every  portion  of  each  trough.  If  sharply  defined  strata  of 
fine  and  coarse  particles  are  present,  it  is  well  to  secure  separate  samples 
of  the  material  composing  these  layers. 

When  one  is  sampling  a  pile  of  aggregate,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  coarse  particles  tend  to  separate  and  flow  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  consequently  it  is  desirable  either  to  flatten  the  pile  and  employ  the 
"  method  of  quartering  "*  or,  if  the  pUe  is  very  large,  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  suggested  in  sampling  a  pit. 

♦  See  Art.  401. 
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In  selecting  portions  of  a  sample  of  aggregate  for  the  different  tests  the 
method  of  quartering  or  an  equally  eflScient  method  should  be  employed. 

467.  Requirements  for  Fine  Aggregate. — The  fine  aggregate  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  hard,  tough  grains  of  different  sizes.  Particles 
of  approximately  equal  dimensions  are  preferable  to  elongated  grains; 
since  the  former,  with  similar  gradation  of  sizes,  produce  more  compact 
mixtures  containing  less  voids  than  the  latter.  The  sharpness  of  the 
grains  is  of  Uttle  importance.  The  fine  aggregate  should  be  free  from 
any  minerals  of  a  weak,  friable  nature  and  from  other  impurities  such  as 
organic  or  vegetable  matter,  the  presence  of  which  in  very  small  per- 
centages may  be  very  injurious.  The  presence  of  10  per  cent  or  more  of 
clay  or  loam  is,  in  general,  objectionable.  Smaller  percentages  of  these 
impurities  may  impair  the  efficiency  of  fine  sands. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  sizes  of  the  particles  in  fine  aggregate  suitable 
for  concrete  construction  should  be  graded  as  follows:  the  maximum  size 
of  grain  should  not  be  over  \  in.,  between  40  and  60  per  cent  (by  weight) 
should  be  held  on  a  No.  30  sieve  and  not  over  10  per  cent  should  pass  a 
No.  100  sieve. 

Whenever  time  permits  strength  tests  should  be  made  of  mortars 
containing  the  fine  aggregate.  In  fact,  it  is  unsafe  to  use  sands  of  unproven 
quality  unless  such  strength  tests  are  made.  A  1  :  3  mortar  of  standard 
consistency,  made  from  good  sand  or  screenings  should  have  a  strength 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  mortar  of  standard  sand  made  by  the 
same  operator.  Compression  tests  are  the  most  valuable,  although  ten- 
sion or  transverse  tests  are  permissible.  If  the  sand  is  to  be  used  in 
making  concrete  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
cement  and  stone  with  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  strength  of  the 
hardened  mixture  should  be  ascertained.* 

468.  Composition  of  the  Particles. — Although  the  results  of  a  chemical 
analysis  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  content  of  a  fine 
aggregate  is  sometimes  helpful  in  determining  its  value,  too  great  impor- 
tance is  often  attached  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  sands.  Some  experi- 
menters have  beUeved  that  a  very  high  silica  content  should  be  demanded 
in  specifications  for  fine  aggregate.  Doubtless  a  sand  which  consists 
principally  of  hard,  tough  and  non-porous  grains  of  quartz  is  superior  to  a 
soft,  calcareous  sand,  provided  other  characteristics  are  similar.  Never- 
theless there  are  many  good  sands  and  a  variety  of  suitable  broken  stone 
screenings  having  comparatively  low  silica  contents  which  make  mortars 
of  high  strength. 

Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  concrete  is  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  aggregate  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  cement  the 
grains  of  sand  or  screenings  should,  at  least,  equal  the  cement  in  strength. 

♦  See  Art.  485. 
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Since  the  resistance  of  cement  paste  to  attrition  and  abrasion  is  small, 
the  resistance  of  mortar  to  such  influences  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
hardness  and  toughness  of  the  aggregate.  Consequently  whenever  high 
resistance  to  abrasion  is  desired  the  particles  of  the  aggregate  should  be  so 
hard  that  they  cannot  be  readily  scratched  with  a  pocketknife.  If  the 
aggregate  is  very  porous  it  is  likley  to  withdraw  w^ater  from  the  cement 
during  the  hardening.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  weak  layer  of 
paste  surrounding  the  grains. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  hard,  tough,  dense  minerals  which 
are  not  readily  attacked  by  atmospheric  conditions  is  a  favorable  indication 
of  the  quality  of  an  aggregate.  If  porous,  the  aggregate  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water  before  mixing  with  cement.    . 

Some  of  the  more  desirable  mineral  constituents  are  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  horneblende.  Among  the  objectionable  minerals  mica,  talc  and  iron 
pyrites  should  be  mentioned.  Since  finely  pulverized  silica  and  lime- 
stone when  mixed  with  water  have  cementitious  properties,  small  per- 
centages of  these  powders  are  not  objectionable. 

469.  Impurities.  The  effects  of  natural  impurities  like  clay  and  loam 
are  dependent  upon  1,  the  gradation  of  the  sand  particles;  2,  the  richness 
of  the  mortar;  3,  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  fineness  of  the  par- 
ticles in  the  clay  or  loam.  The  addition  of  clay  or  loam  to  a  coarse,  natural 
sand  often  so  improves  the  gradation  of  the  particles  that  a  decrease 
in  voids  is  produced.  Therefore  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the 
density  and  strength  of  a  lean  mortar  made  of  a  coarse  sand  by  adding 
small  percentages  of  these  impurities.  More  fine  material  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  allowed  in  lean  mixtures  than  in  rich  mixes,  since  in  the  latter 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  fine  particles  needed  for  a  mixture  of  maximum 
density  is  provided  by  the  cement  itself. 

Besides  filling  voids,  finely  pulverized  clay  when  mixed  with  water 
forms  colloids,  thereby  furnishing  additional  strength  to  the  resulting 
mortar.  A  rough  qualitative  test  for  detecting  small  percentages  of 
loam  or  clay  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  sand  between  the  palms  and 
noting  the  amount  and  character  of  the  stain  thus  produced.  If  present 
in  large  px^rcentages  clay  imparts  a  greasy,  slippery  feeling  to  the  sand 
when  it  is  wetted  and  loam  is  generally  readily  detected  by  its  dark  color. 

Generally,  organic  and  vegetable  impurities,  the  presence  of  which 
often  greatly  injure  or  destroy  the  setting  power  of  the  cement,  form  a 
part  of  the  silt. 

Therefore,  sands  containing  2  per  cent  of  silt  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  mortar  strength  tests  should  be  made  before  the  sand 
is  used  on  the  work. 

In  1916  Messrs.  D.  A.  Abrams  and  0.  E.  Harder  perfected  a  colori- 
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metric  tests  for  organic  impurities  in  sands  which  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  field  as  follows: 

"Fill  a  12-oz.  graduated  prescription  bottle  to  the  4i-oz.  mark  with  the  sand  to 
be  tested.  Add  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  until  the  volume  of  the 
sand  and  solution,  after  shaking,  amounts  to  7  oz.  Shake  thoroughly  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Observe  the  color  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid.  ...  If  the  clear 
supernatant  liquid  is  colorless,  or  has  a  light  yellow  color,  the  sand  may  be  considered 
satisfactory  in  so  far  as  organic  impurities  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
dark-colored  solution,  ranging  from  dark  reds  to  black  is  obtained  the  sand  should 
be  rejected  or  used  only  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  mortar  strength  tests. 

**  Field  tests  made  in  this  way  are  not  expected  to  give  quantitative  results,  but 
will  be  found  useful  in:  (1)  Prospecting  for  sand  supplies;  (2)  Checking  the  quality 
of  sand  received  on  the  job;  (3)  Preliminary  examination  of  sands  in  the  laboratory."  * 

470.  Gradation  of  the  Sizes  of  the  Particles. — Experiments  have 
indicated  that  mortars  made  from  fine  sands  are  less  dense  and  strong 
than  those  made  from  coarse  sands.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  causes: 
first,  the  difficulty  of  coating  very  fine  particles  of  sand  with  cement 
particles  of  like  size  and  second,  the  larger  percentage  of  voids  in  the 
mixture  of  fine  sand  and  cement.  Experiments  have  also  shown  that  a 
proper  gradation  of  the  sizes  of  the  particles  produces  maximum  strength, 
density  and  imperviousness.  The  most  effective  gradation  of  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  is  dependent  upon  the  richness  of  the  mix  and  the  maximum 
size  of  the  aggregate. 

Since  a  valuable  index  of  the  gradation  of  the  sizes  of  the  particles  is 
afforded  by  mechanical  analyses  diagrams  some  representative  ciu^es  will 
next  be  considered.  Fig.  4  shows  typical  mechanical  analyses  curves  for 
different  grades  of  sand  and  screenings.  Further  information  concerning 
these  aggregates  may  be  found  in  Table  1,  Ch.  XIV,  Sand  Sd.  1,  which  may 
be  classed  as  a  medium  sand,  is  well-graded  for  making  concrete  but  con- 
tains too  many  particles  of  fine  and  medium  size  to  produce  a  lean  mortar 
of  maximum  strength.  Sand  Sd.  13  is  properly  graded  to  make  a  1  :  3 
mortar  of  great  strength  but  is  too  coarse  to  secure  maximum  strength 
when  used  in  making  concrete.  Sand  Sd.  21  is  too  fine  for  making  either 
concrete  or  mortar.  Sands  graded  like  No.  21  too  often  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  the  supply  in  a  locahty.  Beach  sands  are  generally  of 
this  class  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  effectively  used  for  concrete  construc- 
tion. Sands  graded  similarly  to  Sd.  1  are  often  found  in  pits,  banks,  and 
in  river  bottoms.     Coarse  sands  like  Sd.  13  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Broken  stone  screenings  should  be  free  from  large  percentages  of  fine 
crusher  dust  especially  if  the  latter  is  mixed  with  clay.     In  general,  not 

*  For  laboratory  methods  of  quantitatively  determining  the  organic  material 
present  in  sands  see  Circular  No.  1,  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory  of 
Lewis  Institute,  from  which  the  above  description  was  taken. 
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Over  25  per  cent  should  pass  a  No.  50  sieve  and  less  than  10  per  cent 
should  go  through  the  No.  100  sieve.  The  presence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  fine  dust  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  advanced  f^aiust  fine  sands. 
Also  if  screenings  are  to  be  used  for  surfacing  fioors,  sidewalks,  or  roadways, 
which  are  subjected  to  attrition  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of 
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fine  powder  is  particularly  objectionable;  since  mortars  containing  such 
a^regate  "  dust  "  and  wear  badly. 

471.  Voids  and  Specific  Wei^t. — Two  other  criteria  of  the  worth 
of  sands  and  screenings  are  afforded  by  the  po^^ntage'  of  voids  and  the 
specific  weight.  Approximately,  we  may  say  that  for  fine  aggre^tes  of 
Uke  chemical  and  mineral  constitution  those  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  voids  or  the  highest  specific  weight  are  the  most  desirable,  since  a  leea 
proportion  of  cement  will  be  required  to  fill  the  unoccupied  space  in  such 
One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  due  to  c 
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gradation  two  sands  which  contain  the  same  percentage  of  voids  may 
produce  mortars  differing  considerably  in  density  and  strength.  For 
instance,  comparing  a  fine  and  a  coarse  sand  containing  the  same  propor- 
tion of  voids,  the  coarse  sand  will  produce  the  stronger  mortar. 

Since  even  a  small  percentage  of  moisture  tends  to  hold  apart  the  grains 
and  increase  the  voids,  the  moisture  content  exercises  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  percentage  of  voids  and  the  specific  weight.  For  exam- 
ples examine  Fig.  5,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  percentage  of  moisture 
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upon  the  voids  and  specific  weights  for  a  fine  and  a  coarse  sand.  The 
curves  in  the  diagram  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  nmkii^  the 
dctenniiiations  on  material  containing  the  per  cent  moisture  ordinarily 
present  in  field  operations,  if  the  results  are  to  be  employed  in  the  field. 
If,  however,  a  comparison  of  different  sands  is  to  be  made  determinations 
should  also  l>c  conducted  upon  dried  aggregate. 

To  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  percentage  of  voids  from  the 
specific  weights,  the  diagram  in  Fig.  6  is  provided.  Since  a  knowledge  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate  is  necessary  in  order  to  use  this  dia- 
gram the  following  average  values  are  given  for  sands:  Quartz,  2.65; 
dolomitic  sands,  2.G5-2.75;  calcareous  sands,  2.60-2.70.     A  rough  average 
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value  for  all  Bands  is  2.65.     The  specific  gravities  of  stones  may  be  found  in 
Art.  268. 

For  good  sands  the  percentage  of  voids  generally  lies  between  28  and 
35.  The  corresponding  weights  per  cubic  foot  range  from  120  to  105  lb. 
In  screenings,  on  account  of  the  angular  shape  of  the  particles,  a  somewhat 
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higher  range  in  Ihe  percentage  of  voids  is  to  be  expected.     Screenings  of 
good  quality  sliould  not,  in  general,  contain  over  38  per  cent  voids. 

472.  Mortar  Tests. — l!y  far  the  most  valuable  indices  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  fine  uggi-egute  aie  given  by  the  strength  and  yield  tests  of  mortars 
made  with  a  ccincnt  of  known  properties.  Although  tensile  tests  on  1  :  3 
mortar  briqucllrs  are  nrdinarily  miide,  compression  tests  are  of  more  value. 
Cross-bending  tests  iirc  of  some  value  but  should  only  be  employed  where 
facilities  for  testing  an'  limited.     The  yield  test  is  often  made  to  ascer- 
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tain  both  the  yield  and  density  of  the  mortar.  The  density  forms  a 
much  more  valuable  indication  of  the  probable  strength  of  the  mortar 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a  determination  of  the  voids  in  the  fine  aggre- 
gate. 

In  making  these  tests  a  standard  consistency  should  be  adopted  for 
the  mortars  under  comparison.  Some  experimenters  believe  in  employing 
the  standard  consistency  used  in  cement  testing,  while  others  are  in  favor 
of  a  slush  consistency  comparable  to  that  used  in  construction.  The 
advocates  of  the  latter  claim  that  the  proportionate  strength  of  poor  sands 
is  much  less  for  the  slush  consistency  than  for  the  normal.  Consequently 
poor  material  is  more  readily  detected  when  the  wet  consistency  is  em- 
ployed:* On  the  other  hand,  if  density  is  to  be  determined,  the  use  of  a 
slush  consistency  in  yield  tests  produces  misleading  results  due  to  the 
excess  of  water. 

A  rough  but  satisfactory  method  of  determining  normal  consistency  for 
mortars  made  of  fine  aggregate  and  cements  follows.  Weigh  the  quan- 
tities of  standard  sand  and  cement  necessary  to  make  500  or  600  grams  of 
dry  material  of  the  required  proportions,  mix  dry  and  form  into  a  crater 
in  accordance  with  the  method  suggested  in  Art.  413.  Do  hkewise  with  a 
similar  quantity  of  the  given  sand  or  screenings  and  cement.  To  the 
standard  sand  mixture  add  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  bring  the  mortar 
to  normal  consistency  and  mix  in  the  standard  way  prescribed  in  Art.  413. 
Next  estimate  the  necessary  percentage  of  water  to  bring  the  test  mortar 
to  the  same  consistency,  and  mix.  As  an  aid  to  such  estimation  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  natural  sand  or  screenings  will  generally  require 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  more  water  than  standard  sand  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  water  required  varies  with  the  proportion  of  fine  material  in  the 
aggregate.  Two  or  three  trials  will  ordinarily  suffice  to  obtain  the  con- 
sistency which  appears  and  feels  like  that  of  the  standard  sand  mortar. 

Mortars  of  normal  consistency  suitable  for  construction  purposes 
should  possess  strengths  at  least  equal  to  standard  sand  mortars.  In 
general,  the  density  of  a  1  :  2  or  1  :  3  mortar  of  standard  consistency  made 
of  well-graded  sand  will  lie  between  0.70  and  0.75;  the  yield  will  generally 
vary  between  1.08  and  1.20  for  similar  mixes,  being  greater  for  the  richer 
mix. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  COARSE  AGGREGATE 

473.  Requirements  for  Coarse  Aggregate. — ^Any  stone  or  gravel 
possesses  the  strength  of  neat  cement  is  suffic    itly  strong  for 
aggregate.     In  hardness,  however,  there  coi 

sible  depending  upon  the  kind  of  construe      a.    ] 
other  surfaces  subjected  to  considerable 

♦  See  Proc,  AJ3,T.M.,  Vd. 
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dressing  is  placed  a  uniformly  hard  and  tough  coarse  aggregate  which 
cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife  is  desired.  For  other  forms  of  construc- 
tion extreme  hardness  is  not  essential  provided  the  aggregate  is  tough  and 
strong. 

The  coarse  aggregate  should  also  be  free  from  loam,  clay,  vegetable  or 
organic  matter,  and  other  injurious  substances  previously  mentioned  in 
discussing  fine  aggregates. 

Preferably,  the  particles  of  the  aggregate  should  be  approximately 
cubical  or  spherical  in  form.  Flat,  disc-shaped  pieces  and  long,  thin 
wedge-like  particles  are  objectionable  since  they  cannot  be  so  closely  com- 
pacted as  the  cubical  or  rounded  stones.  To  secure  a  good  bond  between 
the  mortar  and  the  coarse  aggregate,  the  cleavage  planes  of  broken  stone 
and  the  surfaces  of  gravel  particles  should  be  uneven  and  rough.  Very 
porous  particles  must  be  saturated  with  water  before  mixing  with  cement. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate  should  either  be  uniform 
or  else  uniformly  graded  from  fine  to  coarse.  Material  passing  a  i-in. 
sieve  should  either  be  screened  out  or,  if  it  is  of  proper  quaUty,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  fine  aggregate.  Pit-run  gravel  or 
other  mixed  aggregate  in  which  the  maximum  size  of  particle  is  1  in. 
should  not  contain  over  50  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  material  passing  a  i-in. 
sieve.  The  maximum  permissible  size  of  stone  or  gravel  particles  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  construction.  For  massive  work  such  as  heavy 
piers,  abutments,  thick  walls,  footings  and  similar  constructions,  aggre- 
gate passing  a  2^-in.  mesh  is  often  used;  but  for  thin  walls,  reinforced 
beams  and  columns,  and  small  members  in  general,  material  passing  a 
1-in.  sieve  is  frequently  specified. 

The  voids  in  well-shaped  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  generally  vary 
between  45  and  66  per  cent.  In  uniformly  graded  broken  stone,  the  per 
cent  voids  should  lie  between  40  and  50  depending  upon  the  range  in  sizes. 
The  per  cent  voids  in  well-graded  gravel  above  i  in.  in  size  should  not  be 
over  38.  In  well-graded  run-of-pit  material  the  voids  should  not  be  above 
28  per  cent. 

474.  Characteristics  and  Properties  of  Broken  Stone. — The  broken 
stones  commonly  used  for  coarse  aggregate  are  trap  rock,  granite,  dolomite, 
limestone  and  sandstone.  Trap  rock,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  tough- 
ness, and  great  strength,  is  an  excellent  coarse  aggregate.  Furthermore, 
the  real  trap  rocks  possess  a  greater  resistance  to  high  temperatures  than 
the  other  broken  stones.  The  granites  also  furnish  a  very  good  material 
f or  c  se  aggregate.  Both  of  these  cL  i  of  rock  are  very  desirable  in 
X  or  floor  co  ruction,  or  on  surfac  ivhich  are  subjected  to  consider- 
ab       in.    Uf    itii  tver,  th      hard  igneous  rocks  crush  into 

be  d  y  compacted.  Consequently 
conerete  or  mortar  into  which 
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they  are  made.  When  such  aggregate  have  very  smooth  cleavage  planes, 
the  mortar  will  not  strongly  adhere  to  the  surfaces  and  the  resulting  con- 
crete will  be  deficient  in  strength.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  however, 
these  rocks  form  the  most  valuable  class  of  crushed  aggregates. 

Crushed  dolomite  and  Umestqne  are  extensively  used  for  coarse  aggre- 
gate, and  the  hard  varieties  of  these  rocks  form  a  good  material  for  con- 
structions requiring  high  strength.  As  a  class,  however,  these  aggregates 
have  not  as  high  resistance  to  fire  or  to  abrasion  as  the  traps  and  granites. 
Soft  limestone  is  often  very  porous,  and  unless  thoroughly  wetted  before 
mixing  will  weaken  the  strength  of  the  surrounding  mortar  by  absorbing 
water  from  it  while  the  hardening  process  is  going  on.  Limestones  fre- 
quently contain  large  quantities  of  very  fine  dust  whirh,  in  wet  weather, 
coat  the  surfaces  of  the  stones.  If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  this  dust 
in  the  coarse  aggregate,  and  if  a  fine  sand  is  being  used,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  screen  out  the  dust  in  order  to  secure  a  concrete  of  high  strength. 
However,  if  the  sand  is  coarse,  allowance  may  be  made  for  this  dust  in 
proportioning. 

The  stronger  and  more  dense  sandstones  make  a  satisfactory  coarse 
aggregate,  but  the  soft  varieties  together  with  the  shales  and  slates  should 
not  be  used.  The  latter  are  hkely  to  be  deficient  in  strength  and  to  con- 
sist of  particles  which  are  improperly  shaped  for  making  dense  concrete. 

The  voids  in  crusher-run  of  broken  stone  with  the  dust  out  generally 
vary  between  43  and  50  per  cent.  The  per  cent  voids  varies  with  the 
degree  of  compacting,  but  is  not  materially  afifected  by  the  way  in  which 
the  stone  is  poured  into  the  measure.  Dropping  from  a  considerable 
height  tends  towards  greater  compactness.  Table  2  contains  a  summary  of 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  I.  O.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Illinois  *  on  the 
voids  in  different  grades  of  crushed  limestone.  Table  3  has  been  compiled 
from  various  reports.  The  voids  or  weights  per  cubic  foot  for  crushed 
stone  may  be  gotten  from  Fig.  7;  specific  gravities  of  various  classes  of 
stone  will  be  found  in  Art.  268. 

The  best  gradation  qi  sizes  of  coarse  aggregate  is  in  dispute.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  coarse  broken  stone  consisting  of  particles  of 
approximately  the  same  size  is  preferable  to  aggregate  which  is  graded 
from  J  in.  to  the  same  maximum  size.  On  account  of  the  tendency  of 
coarse  stone  to  separate  from  the  concrete  in  which  the  coarse  aggr^ate 
is  of  one  size  only,  it  seems  preferable  to  use  a  graded  mixture.  Further- 
more, experiments  have  shown  that  concrete  made  of  coarse  aggregate 
which  varies  uniformly  in  gradation  is  just  as  strong  and  dense  as  that 
made  from  one-size  coarse  aggregate.  Fig.  7  shows  typical  mechanical 
analysis  curves  for  crusher-run  broken  stone  and  the  desirable  form  of 
curve  for  such  aggregates.     Since  the  coarser  particles  of  stone  roll  to  the 

*Bull.  No.  23  Univ.  of  111.  Eng.  Expt.  Sta.,  1908. 
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to  high  temperatures  have  been  employed  considerably  for  making  fire- 
proof concrete.  For  this  purpose  the  cinders  should  be  a  hard,  vitreous 
•clinker,  practically  free  from  sulphur,  iron  oxide,  and  combustible  sub- 
stances. From  the  standpoint  of  fireproofing,  a  highly  porous  clinker  is 
desirable.  However,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  thoroughly  drench 
the  clinker  before  mixing  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  water  from  the  mortar 
during  the  process  of  hardening.  Cinders  make  a  very  light  concrete  but 
should  not  be  employed  in  constructions  demanding  high  strength  or  imper- 
viousness  to  water. 

Slag  has  been  used  to  some  extent  both  as  fine  and  as  coarse  aggregate. 
It  is  an  efficient  aggregate  for  fireproofing.  Often,  however,  the  concrete 
made  from  it  is  deficient  in  strength.  The  slag  sand  is  formed  by  running 
the  molten  stream  from  the  furnace  through  a  water  spray  into  a  large 
tank.  The  coarse  material  is  sometimes  obtained  by  crushing  the  refuse  of 
the  slag  dump.  Freedom  from  sulphur  is  also  essential  in  slag  aggregates 
and,  like  cinders,  porous  slag  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  before  mixing. 

Tailings  from  zinc  and  lead  mines  have  been  considerably  used  in 
Missouri  and  southwestern  Wisconsin  for  concrete  aggregate.  The  chief 
objection  to  these  aggregates  is  the  presence  of  pyrites,  which  causes  rust- 
like spots  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete. 

THE  PROPORTIONING  OF  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

478.  The  Principles  of  Proportioning. — The  three  most  important 
laws  of  proportioning  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  strength  and  impermeability  of  mortars  and  concretes  of  like 
density  and  the  same  constituent  materials  increase  with  the  proportion 
of  cement  in  the  mixture  provided  the  consistency  is  constant. 

2.  With  the  same  proportion  of  cement,  with  like  consistency  and  like 
materials  the  strength  and  impermeability  increase  with  the  density  of 
the  mixture. 

3.  Under  common  methods  of  placement  the  strength  and  imper- 
meability of  well-cured  concrete  and  mortar  are  greatest  for  plastic  or 
mushy  consistencies.  Mixtures  of  dry  consistency,  although  strong  at 
an  early  age,  are  generally  porous.  An  excess  of  water  produces  a  weak 
concrete  which  hardens  more  slowly  than  a  plastic  mix. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  statements  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  results  of  experience  and  tests : 

(a)  To  proportion  concrete  for  the  maximum  resistance  to  fire,  a  porous 
non-combustible  aggregate  of  high  specific  heat  together  with  cement 
sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  strength  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  large  percentage  of  water  and  placed  with  as  little  ramming  as 
possible.     Such  concrete  when  hardened  will  be  porous  and  contain  a 
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high  percentage  of  combined  water.  These  properties  are  of  great  value 
in  resisting  the  transfer  of  heat  through  fireproofing. 

(6)  In  proportioning  concrete  or  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
freezing  temperatures,  a  minimum  amount  of  water  should  be  used  and 
a  quick-setting  cement.*  Lean  mixtures  appear  to  resist  freezing  better 
than  rich  ones. 

(c)  Since  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  abrasion  is  dependent  upon  the 
uniformity,  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  aggregate  and  the  rigidity  with 
which  it  is  held  in  place,  concrete  for  road  construction  should  be  made 
from  a  carefully  graded,  hard,  tough  aggregate  bound  together  with  as 
small  a  proportion  of  rich  mortar  as  is  consistent  with  the  required 
strength  and  unperviousness. 

Inasmuch  as  the  density  of  a  mixture  is  so  often  a  criterion  of  other 
physical  properties,  the  more  scientific  methods  of  proportioning  are 
essentially  schemes  for  securing  maximum  density.  Two  principal  aids 
in  proportioning  are  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  voids 
and  the  mechanical  analysis. 

479.  The  Measurement  of  Proportions. — ^The  most  accurate  method 
of  measuring  proportions  is  to  weigh  the  required  quantities  of  each 
material.  This  may  be  done  whether  the  proportions  are  baised  upon  vol- 
imies  or  weights.  In  Europe  proportions  are  generally  stated  in  the  terms 
of  weight,  but  in  this  country  proportions  are  nearly  always  expressed  as 
parts  by  volume.  The  objections  to  proportioning  by  weight  are  the 
indefiniteness  due  to  variation  in  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate  and  the 
delay  caused  by  using  scales.  On  the  other  hand,  measuring  by  volumes, 
as  now  practiced,  is  not  satisfactory  owing  both  to  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
methods  of  measuring  and  to  the  large  variations  in  the  volume  of  fine 
aggregate  resulting  from  small  changes  in  the  moisture  content.  Never- 
theless in  America  despite  the  manifest  inaccuracy,  volumes  of  aggregate 
are  generally  measured  by  the  wheelbarrowful.  Whenever  measurements 
are  made  by  the  wheelbarrow  or  by  a  similar  method  care  should  be 
taken  to  specify  the  size  of  barrow,  how  it  shall  be  filled,  and  the  allowance 
which  shall  be  made  for  moisture  in  the  sand.  In  short,  the  methods  of 
measuring,  as  well  as  the  unit  of  measurement  should  be  carefully  specified. 
Cement  is  usually  measured  by  the  bag,  one  bag  containing  approximately 
1  cu.  ft.  and  weighing  94  lb.  In  laboratory  practice  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  cement  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  100  lb. 

480.  Arbitrarily  Selected  Proportions.^Probably  the  most  used 
method  of  proportioning  is  that  based  upon  arbitrary  selection.  In  speci- 
fying proportions  for  mortars  it  is  common  practice  to  call  for  1  :  2,  1  :  3 
or  1  :  4  parts  of  cement  to  parts  of  fine  aggregate,  depending  upon  the 
quaUty  of  mortar  demanded.     In  proportioning  concrete  by  this  method, 

*  See  also  Art.  359  and  539. 
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the  engineer,  guided  by  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
for  the  structure,  assumes  a  mortar  of  given  proportions  and  selects  a 
proportion  of  stone  such  that  the  voids  will  be  filled  with  mortar.  For 
concrete  made  of  coarse  aggregate  containing  large  percentages  of  voids, 
proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  coarse  aggregate  similar  to  the  foUowing 
are  often  called  for:  1  :  2  :  3,  1  :  3  :  5.  If  the  coarse  aggregate  contains  a 
normal  percentage  of  voids,  say  45  to  50 — 1  :  1  :  2,  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  3  :  6, 
1:4:8  and  like  proportions  are  frequently  specified.  With  an  aggre- 
gate containing  still  less  voids  such  as  a  well-graded  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
1  :  IJ  :  3J,  1  :  2  :  5,  1:3:7  are  sometimes  selected.  Obviously  such 
methods  or  proportioning  are  crude  and  do  not  lead  to  the  most  efficient 
use  of  materials.  They  may  give  ver>'  fair  results  when  used  by  a  man 
experienced  in  judging  aggregate,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  person  inexperi- 
ence<l  in  their  use  a  poor  mix  or  a  waste  of  cement  is  likely  to  result. 

481.  Proportions  Based  on  Voids. — A  great  variety  of  rules  for  pro- 
portioning ba.*5od  upon  the  principle  of  fiUing  the  voids  in  the  aggregate 
with  cement  have  IxH^n  formulated.  There  are  two  main  reasons  why 
this  method  is  not  accurate.  First,  the  problem  of  wetting  the  aggre- 
gate and  bringing  it  into  the  same  state  of  compactness  which  it  assumes 
in  the  concrete  or  mortar  is  ver\'  difficult  of  solution;  second,  the  general 
assumption  that  the  particles  of  cement  will  fit  into  the  void  spaces  in 
aggregate  is  fallacious,  especially  if  particles  passing  a  No.  50  sieve  are 
present  in  the  aggregate. 

In  projwrtioning  mortars,  the  conunon  appUcation  of  the  above  method 
is  to  deteniiine  the  voi(is  in  the  sand  or  screenings  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  to  Ix*  used  and  tlien  find  the  amount  of  neat  cement  paste  required 
to  fill  the  voids.  For  the  latter  determination  about  112  lb.  of  cement 
should  Ix?  allowed  for  1  cu.  ft.  of  paste.  In  general,  this  method  does  not 
lead  to  a  determination  of  the  densest  mbcture  nor  the  most  eflfective  pro- 
portions of  cement  and  sand.  It  is  especially  unsatisfactory  with  very 
fine  sand  or  screenings. 

One  rule  advocated  for  proportioning  concrete  is  to  fill  the  voids  in 
the  coarse  aggregate  with  sand  and  the  voids  in  the  latter  with  cement. 
Another  rule  suggests  fiUing  the  voids  in  the  c*oarse  aggregate  with  a  slight 
excess  of  mortar.  A  third  rule  recommends  filling  the  voids  in  the  mixed 
aggregate  with  cement.  None  of  tht^se  methoils  is  appUcable  to  all 
classes  and  gradations  of  materials  with  equal  efficiency.  They  are  all 
faulty  if  there  are  particles  of  the  same  size  in  either  the  cement  and  sand 
or  in  the  sand  and  coarse  aggregate.  Experiments  have  been  made 
indicating  that  such  rules  do  not  enable  one  to  secure  concrete  of  the  max- 
imum strength  an(i  density  with  a  mininumi  percentage  of  cement.  The 
error  lies  in  the  o.^i.^umpiion  that  uniler  the  alx)ve  conditions  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  material  will  occupy  the  intorstici^s  in  the  larger.     \\Tiereas  the 
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aim  should  be  to  select  such  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  stone  that 
the  resultant  mixture  will  be  the  densest.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the 
above  methods  of  proportioning  by  void  filling  yield  results  which  are  very 
little  better  than  those  obtained  by  arbitrary  selection. 

482.  Proportions  Based  on  Minimum  Yield. — A  cut-and-try  method  of 
proportioning  which  possesses  considerable  merit  is  that  based  upon  a 
minimum  yield  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement  to  aggregate.  Since 
the  proportion  of  cement  must  be  based  upon  judgment,  the  chief  use  of 
this  method  is  to  secure  the  most. efficient  combination  of  the  different 
grades  of  aggregate.  Trial  mixtures  of  cement  and  different  grades  of 
aggregate  are  mixed  together  on  a  non-absorbent  platform  and  sufficient 
water  added  to  form  a  plastic  consistency.  The  yields  are  then  deter- 
mined in  the  ordinary  way  (see  Art.  463).  Evidently,  if  the  weights  of 
cement,  aggregate  and  water  are  kept  constant  and  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  different  grades  of  aggregate  are  the  same,  the  mixture  having  the 
least  volume  will  be  the  densest. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  application  of  this  method  to  proportioning 
a  1  :  3  mortar,  proportions  by  weight.  Suppose  that  the  sand  passes  a 
J-in.  sieve  and  has  been  divided  into  two  grades  by  an  |-in.  sieve.  We 
would  next  assume  the  following  trial  proportions: 


Trial  No. 

Proportions. 

Cement. 

Fine  Sand. 

Coarnc  Sand. 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

From  the  volumes  of  mortar  gotten  in  these  tests  other  desirable  propor- 
tions may  be  estimated  and  tried.  If,  for  instance,  the  second  trial  above 
gave  the  minimum  volume  and  the  third  gave  the  next  lowest,  then  it 
would  be  well  to  try  a  1  :  1  ^  :  1]  mix. 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  of  proportioning  is  well  shown  by  the 
results  of  Feret's  Experiments  given  in  Art.  502.  The  remarkable  sim- 
ilarity of  the  triangular  diagram,  representing  the  variation  in  density, 
to  the  diagrams  showing  the  variation  in  compressive  strength  of  mortars 
made  from  diflerc^nt  gradations  of  sand  forms  a  very  convincing  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  method  for  mortars. 

Trial  mixtures  for  proportioning  concrete  may  be  estimated  as  in  the 
case  of  mortar.  For  example,  if  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  are  to  be  used  in 
a  1  :  7  mix,  the  mixes  tabulated  below  will  serve  in  the  preliminary 
trials. 
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Tbxal  No. 

Pboportions. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Gravel. 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

11 
2 

3 

6 
5 
4 

For  graded  aggregate  the  following  variation  of  the  above  method  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  the  Warren  Bros.  Bituminous  Paving  Co.* 
It  advocates  the  use  of  a  graded  aggregate  containing  in  compact  volume 
less  than  21  per  cent  voids.  In  securing  a  dense  aggregate  use  is  made 
of  a  yield  can  shaped  like  a  conical  frustum  with  the  large  end  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  can  is  filled  with  the  coarsest  aggregate  and  thoroughly  com- 
pacted by  raising  it  ofif  the  ground  and  letting  it  fall  a  number  of  times. 
When  no  more  of  the  coarsest  material  can  be  placed  in  the  can,  the  mix- 
ture is  emptied,  an  addition  of  the  next  finer  material  is  made,  and  the 
material  is  again  jostled.  This  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated  until  no 
more  of  this  second  grade  of  aggregate  can  be  put  into  the  can  and  the 
third  and  remaining  sizes  are  introduced  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Schuette,  who  invented  this  method,  found  it  satisfactory  for  all  classes  of 
aggregate  varying  in  size  from  3  in.  down  to  the  material  passing  a  No.  200 
sieve.  For  aggregates  differing  in  shape  of  particles,  he  found  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  sizes  of  particles  varied,  but  after  having  estab- 
lished the  proper  combination  for  a  given  set  of  materials  he  found  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  large  alteration  in  proportions. 

483.  Proportioning  by  Mechanical  Analysis,  f — From  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments  W.  B.  Fuller  and  S.  E.  Thompson  J  advocate  the 
grading  of  the  aggregate  into  different  sizes  and  combining  them  with  the 
cement  to  form  a  mixture  having  a  fixed  mechanical  analysis  curve.  Their 
tests  indicate  that  concretes  thus  proportioned  have  maximum  density, 
strength,  and  imperviousness.  The  curve  which  they  propose  is  a  combi- 
nation of  an  ellipse  and  straight  line  tangent  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  To  assist 
in  drawing  these  curves,  the  table  on  page  431  was  devised  by  the  ex- 
perimenters. In  this  table  D  is  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stbne,  a  is 
the  length  of  the  semi-m&jor  or  horizontal  axis  of  the  ellipse  which  is  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  sizes  and  distant  therefrom  7  per  cent,  b  is  the  length 
of  the  semi-minor  or  vertical  axis  of  the  elUpse  and  is  measured  upward 
from  the  point  (a,  7).  The  abscissa  of  the  point  of  tangency  is  0.1  D. 
The  ellipse  can  be  most  easily  drawn  by  the  Trammel-point  method. 

*  H.  P.  Bowes  in  Canadian  Engr.j  Mar.  23,  1911.     The  method  was  devised  by  A 
E.  Schuette  of  that  company. 

t  For  a  method  of  more  general  application  see  Appendix  B. 
t  See  Trans.  A.S.C.E.,  Vol.  59,  p.  67,  1907. 
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DATA  FOR  FULLER  AND  THOMPSON'S  GRADATION  CURVES. 


Tangent  on  Ordi- 
niu  It  Zero 

Percent.' 

Height  of 

A...  or 

E...™.. 

M>t«UI>. 

l"n. 

P*r  Cent. 

Crushed  atone  and  sand 

28. S 
26.0 
29.0 

35.7 
33.4 
36,1 

0.150fl 
0.164D 
0,I47D 

30.4 

Cruabed  alone  and  screenings.  . 

30.8 

ill 

/A 

i 

-^■1 

ni 

{.'  '. 

/  4 

T    T\ 

U' 

/  d 

L^ 

i^ 

\/  ' 

r»!?- 

i'-f^' 

V 

^ 

f^' 

1 

/[ 

3" 

^ 

// 

i 
,9 

X  y 

*i^  / 

*f 

S 

J 

/ 

/ 

\ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Dianwter  of  PorUolM  in  Inobea 

Fia.  8. — Fuller  and  Thompson's  Method  of  ProportioniDg  Concrete  by  Mechanical 
Analysts. 


Cut-and-try  methods  of  combining  the  various  grades  of  material  are 
employed.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9  mechanical  analyses  curves  are  shown 
for  the  cement,  sand  and  three  grades  of  gravel.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  18 
desired  to  make  a  1  :  9  concrete  (1  part  cement  to  9  parts  mixed  aggregate 
by  weight).  An  inspection  of  the  curves  for  the  different  materials  shows 
that  the  cement  and  sand  must  form  the  combined  curve  from  0  to  J  in., 
that  gravel  No.  1  must  form  the  curve  between  \  and  \  in.,  etc.  The  theo- 
retical curve  demands  that  the  portion  from  point  (0, 0),  to  j1  be  filled  with 
cement  and  sand.  Therefore  since  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  is 
cement,  the  percentage  of  sand  required  will  be  the  percentage  corre- 
sponding to  A  minus  10,  or  28.  The  percentage  of  No.  1  gravel  required 
to  fill  the  A  B  portion  of  the  theoretical  curve  is  12;  of  No.  2  gravel  for  the 
B  C  portion  is  25,  etc.     In  drawing  the  combined  curve  the  ordinate  <^ 
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the  point  m  =  10+28X0.87  (87  =  the  per  cent  corresponding  to  mO  =  34.4 
per  cent.    For  overlapping  curves  the  process  is  more  laborious. 

To  successfully  use  this  method  of  proportioning  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  separate  the  sand  into  at  least  two  grades  and  the  coarse 
aggregate  into  two  or  more  grades  depending  upon  the  variation  in  sizes. 
These  grades  should  not  be  remixed  until  they  are  placed  in  the  mixer. 
From  a  study  of  the  theoretical  curve  it  is  apparent  that  for  rich  mixes 
sand  passing  a  No.  50  sieve  should  be  eliminated,  but  in  lean  mixes  some 
fine  particles  are  beneficial.  Experiments  show  that  greater  economy  <5an 
be  realized  from  the  use  of  this  method  with  lean  mixes  than  with  rich 
mixes.  Fuller  and  Thompson  in  experiments  on  1  :  9  mixes  obtained  an 
average  gain  in  strength  of  alx)ut  14  per  cent  by  grading  the  aggregate. 
Experiments  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  *  on  1  :  9  mixes  of  gravel 
concrete  have  also  demonstrated  the  beneficial  effects  of  grading  the  aggre- 
gate on  both  the  strength  and  imperviousness.  Tests  plainly  show 
that  a  proper  grading  of  the  cement-sand  portion  in  the  combined 
mechanical  analysis  curve  is  of  more  importance  than  an  exact  grading  of 
the  coarse  aggregate. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  this  method  of  proportioning  will 
effect  economy  where  the  increased  cost  of  screening,  storing  and  handling 
the  aggregate  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  cement  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  quality  of  concrete.  In  general,  the  method  is  only  applied  to  large 
jobs. 

484.  Proportions  Commonly  Used  in  Different  Constructions. — ^The 
proportions  Usted  below  are  commonly  specified  when  good  materials  are 
obtainable.    Proportions  marked  with  an  *  refer  to  natural  cement  mortars. 

Mortar  for: 

Tuijx  /l:2tol:3 

Laying  bnck  and  stone  masonry <    i.^*i.    i.o* 

~„.      ..^.  /l:0tol:2 

Filling  joints  in  sewer  pipe {    -  -0*1    1  -1* 

Surfaces  of  floors,  sidewalks  and  pavements 1  :  1  to  1  :  2 

Waterproof  linings 1  :Otol  :2 

Cement  bricks  and  blocks 1  :  2}  to  1  :  4 

Concrete  for: 

Gravity  retaining  walls,  heavy  foundations  and  structures 
needing  mass  more  than  strength  (compressive  strength 

at  28  days  =  1000  to  1500  lb./in«.) l:3:6tol:4:8 

Retaining  walls,  piers,  sewers,  pavement  foundations,  work 
requiring  strength  (compressive  strength  at  28  days  = 

1500  to  2000  lb./in.«) 1  :  2  :  4  to  1  :  3  :  6  ' 

Floors,  beams,  concrete  pavements,  reinforced  concrete, 
arch  bridges,  low  pressure  tanks  (compressive  strength 
at  28  days  =  2000  to  3000  lb./in.*)( 1  :  IJ  :  3  to  1  :  2i  :  4J 

*  See  Jour.  Western  Soc.  of  Engr.^  Vol.  19,  p.  813. 
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Reinforced  concrete  columns,  conduit  pipe,  impervious  con- 
crete and  work  requiring  great  strength  (compressive 
strength  at  28days  =  3000  to  4000  Ib./in.^) .1  :  1  :  2  to  1  :  U  :  3 

486.  Testing  the  Quality  of  Concrete. — ^Auxiliary  tests  on  the  aggre- 
gate are  of  assistance  in  making  a  selection  of  the  proper  aggregate,  and 
the  use  of  proper  methods  of  proportioning  tends  toward  economy  in  cement, 
but  the  value  of  these  tests  and  schemes  can  only  be  ascertained  by  tests 
on  the  concrete  itself.  Such  tests  show  that  some  fine  aggregates,  devel- 
oping a  low  mortar  strength,  make  very  satisfactory  concrete  when  mixed 
with  coarse  aggregate.  Occasionally  a  coarse  sand  having  a  high  mortar 
strength  fails  to  produce  as  strong  concrete  aggregate  as  a  finer  grained 
sand  when  combined  with  a  certain  coarse  aggregate.  In  making  such 
tests,  the  sampUng  and  proportioning  of  the  materials,  the  method  of 
mixing,  the  placing  and  the  curing  conditions  for  the  specimens  should  all 
be  controlled  so  that  the  test-pieces  will  in  every  way  represent  the  con- 
crete in  the  structure.  For  many  structures,  strength  tests  are  of  most 
value  in  determining  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  concrete.  They  should 
be  made  during  the  construction  of  every  important  concrete  structure. 
Occasionally  abrasion,  absorption,  fire  or  freezing  tests  are  made.  (For 
the  methods  used  in  making  the  latter  tests  see  Ch.  VIII  and  XIV.)  We 
shall  now  briefly  consider  the  strength  testing  of  concrete. 

A  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  of  specimens  has  been  employed 
in  testing  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete.  In  the  United  States 
practice  favors  either  a  4-  or  6-in.  cube  or  a  6X12  or  8X16-in.  cylinder. 
A  cylinder  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  cube  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  Art.  113. 
When  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine  is  not  over  100,000  lb.  the 
6  X  12-in.  cylinder  is  preferable.  A  larger  cylinder  should  be  used,  however, 
when  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  coarse  aggregate  exceeds  2  in.  Molds 
for  the  specimens  should  be  non-absorbent  and  should  fit  tightly  together. 
Means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  ends  of  cylinders  can  be  made  plane 
and  perpendicular  to  their  axes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  set  the 
molds  upon  heavy  steel  plates  and  to  allow  the  specimen  to  partially  set 
before  leveling  the  top.  Methods  of  bedding  rough  ends  are  suggested 
in  Arts.  76  and  77. 

Tests  on  the  transverse  strength  can  readily  be  made  in  simple  machines 
of  low  capacity,  consequently  in  the  field  where  apparatus  is  limited  the 
test  can  be  conveniently  used.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  technical 
society  will  standardize  this  test  and  determine  the  proper  specifications 
for  different  classes  of  concrete  when  it  is  used.  A  6X6X42-in.  beam 
loaded  at  the  center  over  a  36-in.  span  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  size  of 
specimen  for  the  transverse  test  of  concrete.  Since  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture of  concrete  is  greatly  affected  by  shrinkage  stresses,  the  test  is  only 
adapted  to  conditions  where  curing  conditions  are  uniform.     In  testing, 
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care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  loading  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Art.  116. 

On  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  for  con- 
crete and  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  neutral  axis  toward  the  concave 
surface  of  the  beam,  the  modulus  of  rupture  computed  from  the  flexure 

/      Mc\ 
formula  ('S  =  — 7-],  averages  about  1.8  to  2.0  times  the  tensile  strength. 

Unfortunately,  the  ratio  of  the  compressive  strength  to  the  modulus  of 
rupture  appears  to  be  more  variable,  ranging  from  4:1  to  8:1.  The 
transverse  test  of  plain  concrete  is  not,  therefore,  an  accurate  method  of 
determining  the  compressive  strength  of  this  material. 

For  either  strength  test  there  should  be  made,  at  least,  three  specimens 
for  each  variable  covered.  Results  from  seven-day  tests  are  of  value  in 
ascertaining  the  strength  developed  by  the  mortar,  but  rarely  is  the 
strength  of  the  latter  great  enough  to  shear  the  coarse  aggregate.  Tests 
at  twenty-eight  days  and  longer  periods  are  more  desirable. 

486.  Quantities  of  Materials  Required  for  One  Cubic  Yard  of  Mortar 
and  Concrete. — The  values  given  in  Table  4  are  computed  from  the  results 
of  yield  tests  on  15  different  sands  and  screenings.*  All  of  these  aggre- 
gates were  in  air-dry  condition  at  the  time  of  test.  It  will  be  appreciated 
that  the  values  will  not  apply  to  all  mixes  with  equal  acciuwjy,  since  the 
kind  of  cement,  per  cent  moisture  in  aggregate,  gradation  of  sizes,  and 
percentage  of  particles  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  will  considerably  influence 
the  yield.  The  greatest  variations  in  yield  are  produced  by  variations 
in  the  moisture  content  in  the  aggregate.  If  the  per  cent  moisture  is 
known  allowance  for  such  variations  may  be  made  by  using  the  informa- 
tion in  Fig.  6  in  connection  with  the  yields  in  Table  4. 

A  rough  estimate  of  quantities  of  materials  required  for  a  given  volume 
of  concrete  may  be  gotten  by  computing  the  quantity  of  loose  coarse 
aggregate  which  will  fill  the  molds  and  base  the  computation  of  the  sand 
and  cement  upon  it.  Thus,  if  the  volume  of  the  mold  is  10  cu.  ft.  and  the 
mix  is  1:2:4,  the  above  approximation  calls  for  10  cu.  ft.  of  stone, 
5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  2J  cu.  ft.  of  cement.  When  bank-run  materials  or 
mixed  aggregates  are  used  this  method  generally  gives  results  withm  5 
per  cent.  If  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregates  are  separated  it  should  only 
be  used  for  rough  estimates  on  small  jobs,  since  for  rich  mixes  the  quan- 
tities may  be  10  or  15  per  cent  too  large. 

A  simple  approximate  formula  applicable  to  the  materials  and  pro- 
portions commonly  used  in  making  concrete  is  W.  B.  Fuller's  rule,t 

10.5 

^Iroc.  A.S.T.M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 

t  Taylor  and  Thompson's  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced^  p.  16. 
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TABLE  4.— YIELD  IN  MORTAR  FOR  DIFFERENT  PROPORTIONS  OF  VARI- 
OUS AGGREGATES  BASED  ON  LOOSE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  VOLUME  * 

All  aggregates  passed  a  J-in.  sieve  and  were  air  dry.     Plastic  consistency. 


No.t 


St.. 
Sdl.. 
Sd2.. 
Sd3.. 
Sd4.. 
Sd5.. 
Sd7.. 
Sd8.. 
Sd9.. 
SdlO. 
Sdll. 
Sgl.. 
Sg3.. 
Sg4.. 
Tgl.. 


Per  Cent 
Voids. 


37.0 
36.5 
35.2 
38.2 
39.8 
45.3 
36.6 
36.4 
36.0 
27.9 
35  0 
42.0 
39.0 
40.0 
43.6 


Per  Cent  (by  Wt.)  Passinq  Sieve. 


10 


100.0 
86.4 
81.2 
91.9 
100.0 
100.0 
67.7 
82.0 
66.8 
69.7 
72.0 
62.8 
64.0 
69.0 
34.6 


30 


0 
39.0 
61.4 
39.7 
95.8 
99.8 
25.9 
55  3 
13.9 
34.0 
23.8 
35.5 
28.0 
32.6 
15.4 


60 


0 

9.1 
34.5 
13.7 
62.5 
67.6 
11.2 
16.1 

4.9 
17.4 

4.3 
25.1 
19.5 
23.8 
11.5 


100 


0 

2.8 
9.7 
1.2 
8.6 
5.7 
2.2 


Yield  for  Mix. 


1  :  2 


1 
1 
6 
0 


9 
4 
5 
5 


13.0 

13.8 

15.9 

7.5 


1.18 
1.18 
1.25 
1.22 
1.30 
1.22 
1.19 
1.21 
1.14 
1.26 
1.21 


1  :3 


1 
1 
1 


13 
15 
15 


1.07 


1.11 

1.08 

1.15 

1.11 

1.15 

1.09 

1.07 

1.09 

1.03 

1.14 

1.08 

1.01 

0.99 

1.01 

0.97 


1  :4 


1.08 
1.03 
1.10 
1.06 
1.09 
1.03 
0.99 
1.05 
0.08 
1.05 
1.01 
0.93 
0.92 
0.93 
0.89 


1  :5 


1.07 

1.01 

1.07 

1.03 

1.04 

0.99 

0.95 

1.01 

0.95 

0.96 

0.99 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

0.84 


*  Weight  per  cubic  foot  of  cement  was  taken  at  100  lb. 
t  Sd  =8and;   sg  =  screenings;    Tg  =zinc  mine  tailings. 
X  Standard  Ottawa  sand. 

Here  p  =  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement  required  per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete. 

c  =  the  number  of  parts  of  cement  by  volume; 

s  =  the  number  of  parts  of  sand  by  volume; 

g  =  the  number  of  parts  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  by  volume. 
Having  p,  the  portion  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  required  per  cubic  yard 

of  concrete  is  ~y^~2f~y  ^^^  amount  of  gravel  is  -X-onr.  In  this  com- 
putation a  barrel  of  cement  is  assumed  to  contain  4  cu.  ft.  For  exam- 
ple, if  200  cu.  yd.  of  1  :  2  :  5  concrete  are  required  for  a  certain  structure, 
we  shall  find  the  quantities  of  materials  needed. 

P=l+^  =  l-31bbl. 


The  required  amounts  are  200X1.31  =  262  bbl.  of  cement,  2X-5=:X1.31 

Jul 

4 
X200  =  77.6  cu.  yd.  of  sand;  SX^y  X  1.31X200=  194.1  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  or 

broken  stone. 

More  exact  computations  of  quantities  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the 
data  in  Table  5  which  has  been  compiled  from  tests  by  Edwin  Thatcher. 
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TABLE «.— PROPORTIONS    OF    MATERIALS    IN    CEMENT    CONCRETE, 
MODERATELY    RAMMED 
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487.  Interpretation  of  the  Meaning  of  Proportions. — Sometimes  it 
becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  pit-run  gravel  or  other  mixed  aggregate 
when  the  specifications  call  for  separate  measurement  of  the  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate.  Since  such  substitution  often  causes  disagreement,  it  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  specifications.  To  illustrate,  consider  a  1:2:4 
mix  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  measured  by  volume.  It  has  been  errone- 
ously argued  many  times  that  the  equivalent  proportions  with  pit-run 
gravel  are  1  :  6,  whereas  volume  measurements  of  2  :  4  mixture  of  sand 
and  gravel  will  generally  show  that  about  1  :  5  or  even  a  richer  proportion 
is  the  proper  equivalent.  Furthermore,  unless  the  pit-run  material  is 
well  graded,  it  is  likely  that  the  quality  of  the  substituted  mix  will  be 
inferior  to  the  specified  even  though  the  equivalent  ratio  of  cement  to 
aggregate  is  used. 
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488.  Principles  of  Proper  Mixing. — The  first  consideration  in  mixing 
either  mortar  or  concrete  should  be  to  bring  all  materials  into  a  homoge- 
neous mixture  of  uniform  consistency  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  and 
without  waste.  Whatever  method  of  mixing  is  used,  in  order  to  insure 
that  in  the  completed  batch  each  grain  of  aggregate  will  be  coated  with 
cement  paste,  the  aggregate  and  cement  should  be  dry  mixed  for  a  short 
time.  The  object  of  this  dry  mixing  is  to  evenly  distribute  the  cement 
throughout  the  mass  and  to  prevent  it  from  balling-up  when  the  water  is 
added.  Since  the  time  of  mixing  may  be  somewhat  shortened  if  dry  sand 
is  employed,  it  may  be  economical  on  large  jobs  to  cover  the  storage  pile. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  porous  aggregate  should  not  be  allowed  to  completely 
dry  since  it  will  absorb  water  from  the  cement  paste  and  adversely  afifect 
the  hardening  properties  of  the  mix.  Instances  in  which  this  action  has 
caused  a  failure  of  the  structure  have  been  recorded. 

The  question  of  the  proper  consistency  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  work.  At  the  present  time  variations  from  a  dry  con- 
sistency which  will  barely  show  moisture  under  heavy  ramming  to  a 
soupy  mix  which  can  be  spouted  into  the  molds  are  in  use.  The  general 
practice  in  this  country  is  to  employ  a  wet  mix  which  will  readily  flow  for 
nearly  all  reinforced  concrete  construction.  In  European  countries  prac- 
tice favors  a  somewhat  drier  consistency.  The  effects  of  different  consist- 
encies on  the  properties  of  mortar  and  concrete  are  discussed  in  Art.  603, 
511  and  527. 

489.  Hand  Mixing. — Mortar  can  be  hand  mixed  most  satisfactorily 
in  a  tight  wooden  or  sheet-metal  box.  For  a  3-  or  4-wheelbarrow  batch  a 
box  4X8  ft.  with  sides  8  or  10  in.  high  is  convenient.  The  sand  is  spread 
in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  covered 
by  a  similar  layer  of  cement,  or  if  the  batch  is  large  the  cement  may  be 
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sandwiched  between  equal  layers  of  sand.  The  dry  materials  are  then 
thoroughly  mixed  by  hoe  or  by  shovel  until  the  mass  is  of  uniform  appear- 
ance. 

If  shovels  are  employed  the  men  should  work  in  pairs,  partners  facing 
each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  box.  Beginning  at  one  end  and  work- 
ing toward  the  other,  both  men  shovel  simultaneously  into  the  pile  giving 
each  shovelful  a  flip  which  scatters  the  material  as  it  falls.  The  entire  pile 
should  be  given  at  least  three  turns  in  this  manner.  A  long  crater  is  next 
formed  in  the  pile  and  filled  with  water.  The  batch  should  then  be  given 
at  least  three  more  turns  with  the  shovels. 

Mixing  by  hoe  is  not  so  effective  as  by  shovels,  if  two  or  more  men  are 
available.  If  the  hoe  is  employed,  water  is  generally  added  at  the  end  of 
the  box,  the  dry  mix  is  rapidly  drawn  down  into  it,  and  the  whole  mass 
vigorously  worked  until  the  consistency  is  uniform. 

For  hand  mixing  of  concrete,  a  tight  platform  somewhat  larger  than  the 
mortar  box  is  desirable,  and  the  mixing  should  be  done  with  shovels.  Two 
methods  of  procedure  are  effective.  In  either  method  the  sand  and  wetted 
stone  are  spread  in  long,  flat  piles  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  3  ft. 
apart.  The  sand  is  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  cement,  and  the  dry 
mortar  given  at  least  three  turns.  In  one  method  the  dry  mortar  is  then 
spread  over  the  wetted  stone  and  two  or  three  additional  turns  given  the 
mass.  A  long  crater  is  then  formed  in  the  top  of  the  pile  and  the  proper 
amount  of  water  added.  The  edges  of  the  pile  are  gradually  turned  into 
the  crater  until  the  water  has  been  absorbed  and  the  mixing  is  finished  by 
three  more  turns.  In  the  second  method  the  dry  mortar  is  tempered 
with  enough  water  to  make  a  soft  consistency  and  turned  twice.  It  is 
then  spread  over  the  wetted  stone  and  the  batch  is  given  three  more  turns. 

By  the  first  method  the  final  consistency  of  the  batch  can  be  more 
accurately  gauged  than  by  the  latter.  In  the  second  method,  however,  the 
batch  receives  more  mixing  after  the  water  has  been  added. 

490.  Machine  Mixing. — Most  concrete  is  now  mixed  by  machine. 
Although  there  are  a  great  many  designs  and  forms  of  mixers,  they  may 
all  be  separated  into  two  classes — batch  mixers  and  continuous  mixers. 
In  the  operation  of  a  batch  mixer  a  definite  charge  of  materials  is  mixed 
and  discharged  before  another  batch  is  admitted.  The  other  type  of 
mixer  receives  and  discharges  material  continually. 

In  general,  concrete  made  in  a  batch  mixer  is  more  uniform  than  the 
product  of  the  continuous  mixer  for  the  following  reasons:  All  portions 
of  the  charge  are  mixed  together  in  the  batch  machine,  whereas  in  the 
continuous  mixer  product  the  uniformity  of  successive  portions  depends 
upon  the  regularity  of  the  feeding  device.  Furthermore,  in  most  types  of 
continuous  mixer  the  time  of  mixing  is  too  short  for  thorough  work, 
whereas  in  the  batch  machine  the  mixing  period  can  be  regulated  as  desired. 
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In  selecting  a  mixer,  especial  attention  should  be  given  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  initial  cost  of  the  machine  but  to  other 
factors  which  vitally  affect  efficiency,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
such  as — 1,  time  required  in  mixing;  2,  waste  in  charging  and  discharging; 
3,  rapidity  of  charging  and  discharging;  4,  ease  in  cleaning;  5,  durability 
of  mechanical  parts;  6,  capacity  of  the  power  drive;  7,  visibility  oi  charge 
during  mixing;  8,  accuracy  of  water-feeding  device.  In  general  the 
capacity  of  a  batch  mixer  should  be  a  little  greater  than  can  be  handled  by 
the  gang  employed. 

In  mixing  with  batch  machines,  it  is  desirable  to  admit  the  sand, 
cement  and  stone  in  the  order  named  and  mix  dry  for  at  least  10  or  15  sec. 
The  water  should  then  be  rapidly  added  and  the  mixing  continued  for  at 
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Fio.  9.— The  Effect  of  the  Length  of  Time  of  Mixing  on  the  Compressive  Stiengtli 

of  1  :  2  :  4  Concrete.    Age  two  months. 

least  one  minute.  When  damp  sand  is  being  used  and  a  very  \miform 
concrete  desired  the  above  mixing  period  should  be  doubled.  EiXperi- 
ments  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  *  show  that  the  degree  of 
imperviousness  of  1  :  9  gravel  concrete  can  be  considerably  increased  by 
raising  the  time  of  mixing  from  f  min.  to  2  min.,  especially  if  damp  sand 
is  used.  Fig.  9  shows  the  eflfect  of  increasing  the  time  of  mixing  on  the 
strength  of  1  :  2  :  4  broken  stone  concrete.  The  limestone  used  in  these 
tests  passed  a  Ij-in.  screen  and  was  retained  on  a  J-in.  sieve.  The  con-* 
Crete  was  mixed  in  a  No.  0  Smith  mixer  running  at  28  to  30  r.p.m. 

In  Fig.  10  are  plotted  some  results  from  tests  by  Prof.  H.  H.  ScofieId.t 
The  test-pieces  were  made  in  a  cube  mixer  running  af26  r.p.m.  The  age 
of  the  specimens  was  one  year. 

491.  A  Comparison  between  Machine-and  Hand-mixed  Concretes. — 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  turns  is  employed,  concrete  can  be  as  well  mixed 
by  hand  as  by  machine.     However,  the  cost  of  such  thorough  work  pro- 

♦  See  Jour.  Western  Soc.  of  Engr.,  Vol.  19,  p.  813. 
t  Engr.  Contracting^  Vol.  43,  p.  78. 
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Water  added  after  1  tain,  drj  mixiiiff 
Water  added  during  flrat  }^  min.  of  mizliif 
All  materials  plaeed  before  etarting  mixer. 


hibits  its  use  in  practice.  With  the  practiced  methods  of  hand  mixing  it 
is  not  possible  to  secure  so  homogeneous  mixtures  as  with  machine  mixing. 
This  non-homogene'ty  of  the 
hand-mixed  material  is  especially 
noticeable  when  the  permeabiLty 
of  the  concrete  is  tested. 

Table  6  shows  the  results  of 
tests  on  the  compressive  strength 
of  10X24-in.  cylinders  made  of 
hand-  or  machine-mixed  con- 
crete. The  materials  were  a 
crushed  Umestone  passing  a  1  J-in. 
and  retained  on  a  J-in.  sieve,  a 
good  bank  sand  and  a  Portland 
cement  of  standard  quaUty. 
Specimens  were  sprinkled  twice 
a  day  until  tested.  In  making 
the  hand-mixed  specimens  the 
cement  and  sand  were  turned 
twice  dry;  the  cement,  sand  and 
stone,  twice  dry ;  the  whole  mass 
was  then  wetted  and  given  three 
more  turns.  The  machine-mixed 
concrete  was  turned  for  one 
minute  dry  and  two  minutes  wet 
in  a  No.  0  Smith  batch  mixer  run- 
ning at  26  r.p.m.  A  medium  consistency  was  used  in  making  all  con- 
crete, but  the  hand  mixed  required  more  water  for  this  consistency  than 
the  machine  mixed. 

492.  Handling  of  Concrete. — From  the  standpoint  of  securing  good 
concrete  after  placement,  certain  fundamental  principles  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  handling  the  concrete. 

For  conveying  concrete,  wheelbarrows  and  two-wheel  carts  are  com- 
monly employed  on  small  jobs,  while  elevators  with  gravity  chutes,  cars, 
belt  convcyoi-s,  and  cableways  are  used  on  large  structures.  For  lining 
tunnels,  concrete  has  been  transported  by  compressed  air.  In  using  wheel- 
barrows or  carts  attention  should  be  given  to  minimizing  the  length  of 
haul  not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  labor  but  to  prevent  separation 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  wheelbarrow  due  to  jarring.  The  spouting  of 
concrete  by  gravity  requires  a  very  wet,  soupy  mixture,  unless  a  high 
pitch  is  eniployed;  consequently  the  strength  and  density  of  the  product 
suffer  when  this  method  is  used.  Whatever  system  is  employed,  the 
number  of   changes   from   one   conveying  vessel  to  another  should  be 


10       16       ao 

Time  of  Wet  Mlzlnff  (mln.) 

Fig.  10. — Effect  of  Time  of  Mixing  on  the 
Compressive  Strength  of  6-inch  Concrete 
Cubes  Mixed  in  a  Chicago  Improved  Cube 
Mixer  (Scofield). 
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reduced  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  mortar  due  to 
slopping. 

TABLE  6.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTHS  OF 
MACHINE  AND  HAND  MIXED  CONCRETED 


Proportions 
(by  Vol.). 

Method  of 
Mixing. 
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♦  Does  not  include  moisture  in  sand  and  stonr  which  were  *'  air  dried." 
t  Each  result  is  the  average  of  three  tests. 

For  placing  concrete  under  water,  some  method  must  be  used  which 
prohibits  the  separation  of  the  cement  or  mortar  from  the  stone.  This  is 
sure  to  occur  if  the  concrete  is  poured  into  open  water;  the  stone,  sand,  and 
cement  will  be  found  in  layers  one  above  the  other  in  the  order  named. 
Wherever  possible  the  work  should  be  enclosed  in  a  coflfer-dam  to  avoid 
wave  action  and  prevent  currents  about  the  structure.  Enclosed  buckets 
holding  I  cu.  yd.  or  more,  which  can  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  and  emptied 
without  the  contents  being  subjected  to  the  wash  of  the  water,  have  been 
successfully  used  to  deposit  concrete  to  depths  of  40  ft.  In  this  method  a 
dry  consistency  is  employed  and  care  is  taken  to  create  as  Uttle  disturbance 
as  possible  in  raising  and  lowering  the  bucket. 

Another  device  which  has  been  reported  satisfactory  for  depositing 
concrete  under  water  is  a  tremie  or  pipe  with  a  conical  frustum  at  the  upper 
end.  This  tube  is  filled  with  concrete  before  lowering  into  place.  It  is 
then  kept  full  of  concrete  and  gradually  shifted  over  the  work  by  a  crane. 
A  report  describing  the  successful  use  of  this  method  on  the  Detroit  River 
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Tunnel  may  be  found  in  Engr.  News,  Vol.  63,  p.  420.  Tests  of  S-in.  cylin- 
drical cores  cut  from  the  outside  of  the  tunnel  when  two  years  old  gave  a 
range  in  compressive  strength  from  1451  to  4060  lb.  per  square  inch,  the 
average  for  six  test-pieces  being  2663  lb.  per  square  inch.  Air-cured  con- 
crete of  the  same  mix,  1:3:6,  had  an  average  strength  of  2097  lb.  per 
square  inch. 

When  there  is  considerable  current  about  the  work,  concrete  may  be 
deposited  in  partially  filled,  loosely  woven  cloth  sacks.  The  current 
washes  more  or  less  of  the  mortar 
through  the  sacks  into  the  spaces 
between  them,  thus  bonding  the 
separate  luiits. 

493.  Placement  of  Mortar  and 
Concrete. — Mixtures  of  dry  con- 
sistency should  be  placed  in  layeife 
not  over  8  in.  thick.  Wet  concrete 
can  be  placed  in  much  thicker  layers 
depending  upon  the  consistency  and 
width  of  the  cross-section.  Dry 
concrete  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  more  than  a  few  feet,  since  the 
coarse  aggregate  is  liable  to  become 
separated  from  the  mortar.  When 
concrete  must  be  poured  from  a  con- 
siderable height  it  is  desirable  to 
use  an  inclined  chute  both  to  avoid 
separation  of  ingredients  and  to 
avoid  excessive  pressure  on  forms.* 

With  mushy  or  dry  concrete  the 
tamping  irons  shown  in  Fig.  11  will 
be  found  useful  in  making  a  dense 


Fio.  11. — ^Facing  and  Tamping  Irons, 
(a)  Gridiron  tamper  for  facing  side 
walls,  (b)  Flat-faced  tamper,  (c)  Grid 
tamper  for  floors  or  walks. 


mix.  Smooth  exterior  surfaces  can  be 

produced  on  vertical  concrete  walls  by  running  a  spading  tool  up  and  down 

next  to  the  forms.    PuddUng  wet  concrete  in  deep,  thin  walls  or  columns 

with  long  rods  is  an  effective  way  of  avoiding  pockets.    Pounding  the 

outside  of  the  forms  tends  to  eliminate  voids  in  vertical  faces  of  walls  or 

columns. 

In  constructing  two  coarse  floors,  sidewalks  or  pavements  the  base 
should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  the  wearing  surface  is  placed.  For 
the  best  results,  the  mortar  for  the  finish  coat  should  be  gauged  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  water  which  will  admit  leveling  with  a  screen. 
After  placement  the  mortar  should  not  be  allowed  to  partially  set  but 

*  See  discussion  in  Eng.  Record,  Vol.  60,  p.  279. 
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should  be  screened  and  finished  with  a  wooden  float.  Opinions  differ 
concerning  the  methods  of  surfacing  the  work.  Specifications  of  the 
N.  A.  C.  U.*  specify  that  the  surface  shall  be  finished  before  the  mix  has 
begun  to  set,  that  excessive  floating  is  to  be  avoided  and  excess  water  must 
be  removed  by  mops.  Others  (flaini  that  the  surfaces  should  be  vigorously 
troweled  and  that  whenever  excess  water  appears  it  should  be  absorbed 
by  sprinkUng  a  dry  mixture  of  1  :  1  mortar  upon  the  wet  spots.  The 
dry  mortar  must  then  be  thoroughly  floated  until  the  surface  stiffens 
and  drags  under  the  float. t 

The  Cement  Gun. — An  apparatus  which  is  being  considerably  used 
for  applying  a  coat  of  mortar  or  grout  to  large  surface  is  the  cement 
gun.  The  essential  feature  of  this  machine  is  a  vertical  tank  into  which 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  is  admitted  through  a  l>ell  hopper.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  tank  is  placed  a  horizontal  wheel  which  is  provided 
with  radial  arms  to  sweep  the  dry  mcfrtar  under  an  outlet  pipe.  The 
dry  mortar  is  driven  out  of  the  tank  by  means  of  air  pressure  which  also 
serves  to  operate  an  air  motor  that  turns  the  distributing  wheel.  From 
the  outlet  the  mix  is  driven  through  a  flexible  hose,  which  may  be  of 
any  lengtli  up  to  200  ft.,  to  a  nozzle.  As  the  mixture  is  shot  through 
the  latter  it  is  tenii)ere(l  with  sufficient  water  to  produce  a  plastic  mortar 
and  is  then  deposited  at  high  velocity  in  the  form  of  a  spray  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  work.  To  facilitate  moving,  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a 
two-wheeled  truck. 

Tensile  tests  of  1  :  4  gunite,  as  the  mortar  from  the  cement  gun  is 
called,  show  that  a  product  having  higher  density  and  strength  than 
hand-molded  mortars  of  like  proportions  can  be  secured.}  The  cement 
gun  has  been  us(»d  for  facing  the  upstream  face  of  a  large  dam,  for  rein- 
forcing old  sewers,  for  placing  a  protective  coating  of  motar  around 
structural  steel  in  buildings  and  tunnels,  for  lining  tunnels,  and  for  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  furnaces  and  coke  ovens. 

494.  Joining  Old  and  New  Work. — Whenever  water-tight  concrete  is 
desired  pouring  should  be  carric^d  on  continuously  §  or  a  water-tight 
joint  must  b(»  provid(id,  see  Fig.  12.  On  loss  miportant  structures  the 
surface  of  the  old  work  should  be  roughened  thoroughly,  cleaned  of  all 
laitance  and  dirt  with  wire  brushes,  saturated  with  water,  and  then  given 
a  thin  coat  of  neat  cenH^nt  grout  i)efore  tlie  new  concrete  or  mortar  is 
placed.  Tests  on  1:2:4  concrete  cvlin(l(MS  0  in.  in  diameter  show  that 
the  full  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  can  be  developed  by  this  method 

*  Proc.  N.A.( '.!'.,  Vol.  7,  p.  (>t9. 
t  Sec  (Umcrf'le  Ccmrnt  Aye,  Vol.  S,  p.  12'). 
tS<'0  Conrrctr,  Vol.  \),  p.  20. 

§  For  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  aeromplished  in  this  way  in  erecting  large 
standpi[K\s  see  Concrete  Cement  Aye,  Dee.,  lOl.'J  and  Feb.,  1914. 
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of  bonding  a  joint.    For  roughening  the  surface  of  the  old  work  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  eflfective. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  E.  P.  Goodrich  *  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  bonded  joints  in  mortar  briquettes  are  given  in  Table  7.  Tests  of  a 
sinilar  nature  made  at  Case  School  of  AppUed  Science,  by  R.  B.  Perry,t 
have  been  summarized  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  7.    BOND  TESTS  ON  PORTIONS  OF  1  :  2  STANDARD  SAND 

MORTAR  BRIQUETTES.     (Goodrich) 

All  tests  made  at  thirty  days.    Average  strength  of  seven  whole  briquettes =377 
lb.  per  sq.in. 


Character  op 
Surfaces  Bonded. 


Age  when  Bonded. 


How  Treated. 


(a)  Air  cured .  . 


(e)  "Bondsit". 


I 


(6)  Soaked 

(c)  Grouted .... 

(d)  Hydrochloric 
acia 


Rough  Fracture 


24  Hours. 


Each. 


Average. 


7  Days. 


Each. 


Average. 


SUBFACB   MOLDSD  SMOOTH. 


24  Hours. 


Each. 


Average. 


7  Days. 


Each. 


Averags. 


Strength  in  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


161 
C 
92 

H 
H 
60 

380 

315 

C 

68 
C 
155 

30 
60 
H 


285 

162 

313 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

205 

120 

343 

314 

80 

138 

165 

218 

90 

60 

212 

189 

208 

347 

98 

280 

43 

347 

200 

276 

160 

126 

87 

175 

232 

112 

221 

174 

105 

152 

79 

105 

54 

45 

95 

117 

68 

149 


154 


100 


141 


67 


C 
H 

15 

H 
C 

44 

H 
H 
H 

83 
51 
44 

172 

26 

114 


15 


44 


£3 


104 


H  =  broken  in  handling  before  testing. 

C  =  broken  plariiifc  in  elips  of  machine. 

(a)   Half  briciuettoH  oi  fresh  mortar  were  molded  against  halves  of  air-cured  specimens. 

lb)  The  old  portions  were  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  before  the  new  portions  were  mended 

against  them.  ,    .         , 

(r)  The  old  portions  were  dipped  in  a  creamy  grout  of  neat  cement  before  the  new  portions  were 

molded. 

(d)  The  ends  of  the  old  portions  were  washed  with  a  10-per  cent  solution  of  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid,  washed  in  water  and  then  treated  as  in  (o). 

(e)  A  patented  powder.  "  Bondsit,"  was  dissolved  in  water  (51b.  to  10  gal.)  and  used  as  in  (d). 

♦  Eng.  News,  Vol.  61,  p.  321. 
t  Eng.  News,  Vol.  60,  p.  167. 
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TABLE  8.— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MODULI  OF  RUPTITRE  OF  1  : 2 
MORTAR  PRISMS  BONDED  IN  VARIOl'S  WAYS.    (Pbrbt) 

Prisms  22X2JX13J  in.  wore  molded  end  to  end  with  similar  prisms  fourteen  days 
old.  Twenty-one  days  after  bonding  each  pair  of  prisms  was  subjected  to  a  uniform 
bending  moment  and  broken  (Feret*B  method). 


No. 

Character  of  Joint. 

Te.vhio.n*  \s  OrTER  Fiber 

(Lb./Is.») 

Per  Cent 
of  Full 

Individual. 

Avorajce. 

HtrrnKth 
Developed. 

Al 

End  roughened  with  a  cold  chisel 

158 

A2 

and  wet. 

123 

A3 

87 

A4 

124 

A5 

128 

124 

49 

Bl 

End  smooth  and  treated  with  neat 

119 

B2 

m 

cement  grout. 

131 
207 

B4 

82 

B5 

124 

133 

£3 

Dl 

End  roughened  as  in  A  and  treated 

279 

D2 

D3 

with  neat  cement  grout. 

211 
237 

D4 

225 

D5 

227 

236 

04 

El 

End    smooth    and    treated    with 

232 

E2 

"  Ransomite."  ♦ 

128 

E3 

220 

E4 

231 

E5 

146 

191 

76 

Fl 

F2 

F3 

End  previously  prepared  by  being 
molded  with  a  bonding  groove. 

173 
133 
120 

• 

F4 

128 

F5 

110 

133 

68 

Ol 

02 

Full-length  prisms,  no  joint. 

255 
230 

03 

249 

04 

271 

05 

257 

252 

*  A  patented  li(|ui<l  coniprmnd  which  is  uwd  to  cli>anM>  and  roughen  the  surface  of  the  joint. 

495.  Forms. — To  prevent  leakage  of  wat(»r  and  a  loss  of  fine  mortar, 
the  forms  should  l)e  made  as  rigid  and  nearly  wat<>r-tight  as  possible.  .  This 
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feature  should  be  given  very  careful  attention  when  thin,  water-tight 
sections  are  being  constructed.  If  smooth  surfaces  are  desired  tongued 
and  grooved  lumber  planed  on  one  side  should  be  used.  Oiling  the  forms 
diminishes  warping  and  shrinkage  and  reduces  labor  in  removing  them. 
Collapsible  steel  molds  or  wooden  forms  covered  with  galvanized  iron  are 
economical  for  repeated  use. 

The  pressure  of  unset  wet  concrete  is  equivalent  to  a  liquid  weiring 
approximately  150  lb.  per  cubic  foot.*  Therefore  forms  filled  before 
setting  begins  should  be  designed  for  such  hydrostatic  pressure.  After 
the  concrete  has  begun  to  set  the  pressure  on  the  forms  decreases.  TTie 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  experiments  of  F.  R.  Shunk  *  Fig.  13, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  show  the  maximum  pressures  obtained 

on  forms  under  vanous  rates  of  fiUmg  m 
different  temperatures.  The  pressures 
were  determined  on  a  board  9.23  in.  in 


n 


IW   JOINT   VERTICAL 

Fio.  12.— Mplhods  of  Making 
Watertight  Joints, 


Fio.  13.— Relation  of  Presaure  Exerted  by  Plriid 
Concrete  on  Forms  to  Rate  of  Filling  (£n^, 
Neioe,  Vol.  62,  p.  288.) 


diameter  placed  near  the  bottom  of  a  side  form  supporting  a  heavy  wall. 
A  wet  consistency  of  1  :  3  :  5J  concrete,  into  which  the  workmen  sank  to 
a  depth  of  U  ft.  was  used. 

Shunk's  values  have  been  considered  too  large.t  but  later  tests  by  E.  B. 
Germain  t  coixolwratc  the  pressures  for  wet  concrete  very  rapidly  poured. 
Germain  rccordod  the  hydrostatic  pressures  developed  in  bot-water  bags 
emlwdded  at  the  bottom  of  18  ft.  columns.  Mbces  of  1  :  1^  :  3  and  1:1:1 
concrete  wen;  employed.  The  column  made  from  the  first  mix  was  poured 
in  9  min.,  duriiiR  which  time  the  we^t  per  cubic  foot  «rf  the  equivalent 
fluid  decreased  fi-oni  169  to  140  lb.    The  other  column  compoeed  of  the  ■ 

•  Eng.  iVe™,  Vol.  62,  p.  288. 

t  Ibid,  Vol.  63,  p.  748;  VoL  64,  p.  103. 

tIbid,Vol.  70,  p.294. 
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second  mix  was  poured  in  14  min.,  the  accompanying  pressure  change 
corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  weight  per  cubic  foot  from  148  to  138  lb.* 
The  time  at  which  forms  may  l)e  removed  is  dependent  upon  the  rate 
of  hardening  of  the  cement  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  best 
index  of  the  prop(*r  time  for  removal  of  forms  is  afforded  by  a  series  of 
tests  on  small  In^ams  or  cul)es  made  and  cure<l  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  structun*.  Forms  should  never  Ik*  removed  until  the  concrete  will 
support  15()  pc»r  cent  of  its  working  imit  stress.  In  warm  weather,  wall 
forms  not  over  10  ft.  high  can  l)e  removes!  in  two  or  three  days,  but  in  the 
spring  and  fall  when  the  temperature  at  night  drops  to  30°  or  40°  F., 
four  to  seven  davis  should  l)e  allowed,  s<h»  also  Art.  589. 

496.  Shrinkage  in  Setting. — Owing  to  the  shrinkage  which  takes  place 
when  concrete  st^ts  in  air,  se(»  .\rt.  8')?  and  522,  and  the  volume  changes 
which  occur  due  to  variations  in  temixMature,  provision  for  contraction 
and  expansion  joints  should  1h»  made. 

In  two-course*  sidewalks  it.  is  good  practice  to  make  joints  iV  to  i  in. 
wide,  ever>'  4  to  6  ft.  Such  joints  should  extend  through  both  surface 
coat  and  base.  In  concn^e  pavement  constructions  and  in  unreinforced 
walls,  joints  are  placed  from  'M)  to  50  ft.  apart. t 

The  width  of  the  joint  now  used  is  (juiti*  variable.  Some  engineers 
advocate  simply  a  plane  of  separation  otlu^rs  make  the  joint  j^  to  )  in.  wide 
and  fill  with  tar  or  a  prepared  fiber  board.  In  thin  members  where  the 
moisture  changes  are  felt  throughout  the  mass,  wider  joints  will  be  more 
necessarj'  than  in  thick  sections. 

The  tongued  and  grooved  joint  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  impervious  and  also 
scTves  to  prcs<TV(»  alignment  wIkmi  uwhI  in  a  vertical  wall.  A  strip  of 
sh(»et  lead,  lH»nt  as  shown,  |KTmits  free  articulation  of  the  joint.  Provi- 
sion for  such  joints  should  \)v  made  at  all  angles  in  order  to  avoid  cracks 
due  to  settlement,  contraction  or  (expansion. 

497.  Curing. — No  part  of  the  proc(»ss  of  making  good  mortar  or  con- 
crete* is  more  important  than  thorough  curing.  It  is  also  one  of  the  opera- 
tions most  freciu(»ntly  neglected.  ]")usty  Hoors,  loose  surface  coats  on  side- 
walks and  pavements,  weak  conen^te  blocks,  leaky  conduits  and  pipes 
illustrate  dc^fects  freciuently  caus<'(l  by  improper  curing.  The  effects  of 
premature  drying  on  tlu*  stnMigth  and  permeability  of  concrete  are  dis- 
( ussed  in  Art.  529. 

In  warm  weather  the  ess(Mitial  pnnci])le  is  to  k(M^p  the  work  damp  for  a 
p  *rio(l  of  two  to  four  weeks  sui)se(iuent  to  pouring.  Rich  mixes  do  not 
rccpiire  so  long  time  U)V  curing  as  lean  niixi^s  and  are  less  affected  by'pre- 

*  iMirtJicT  ovidciHo  (•r^^r()lK)^Mti!l^  the  work  of  Shunk  and  Clormain  is  furnished  by 
teists  of  Prof.  A.  B.  M(rI)jtinol  and  N.  H.  (larvcr,  A'/zry.  \nrs.  Vol.  75.  p.  933. 

t  Sf'c  S|H'cifi(ation.^  for  C'onrn'to  Roads,  StrcM'ts  and  Alleys  adopted  by  Second 
National  Conf<'r('nc('  on  ('<»ncn't<'  Hoad  Building. 
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mature  drying.  Wet  mixes  suffer  less  than  those  of  dry  consistency  when 
improperly  cured.  If  provision  cannot  be  made  for  wetting  the  work,  the 
forms  should  be  left  on  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  following  methods  of  curing  yield  good  results,  sprinkling  two  or 
three  times  a  day  when  not  exposed  to  the  sim,  covering  with  a  canvas 
wetted  twice  a  day,  covering  with  a  2-in.  layer  of  damp  sand,  earth  or  saw- 
dust wetted  once  a  day,  impounding  a  shallow  pool  of  water  over  the 
surface  of  the  work.  Of  these  methods  the  wet  sand  treatment  is  very 
effective  for  pavements  and  floors  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions. 

For  curing  cement  blocks  and  tile,  specifications  recommending  a 
steam  curing  period  of  forty-eight  to  ninety-six  hours  subsequent  to  initial 
set  have  been  proposed.*  In  warm  weather  the  shorter  steaming  period 
is  recommended  followed  by  sprinkling  three  times  a  day  for  at  least  one 
week.  Since  the  object  of  steam  curing  is  to  accelerate  hardening  the 
steam  should  be  wet  and  the  temperature  of  the  curing  rooms  should  be 
kept  above  70°  F.  Wet  steam  can  readily  be  secured  by  admitting  it  to 
the  curing  chambers  through  troughs  of  water  placed  on  the  floor. 

498.  Protection  against  Freezing. — In  cold  weather,  concrete  should 
be  protected  from  freezing  until  it  has  secured  hard  set.  The  effects  of 
freezing  on  the  properties  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes  are  discussed 
in  Arts.  359,  539,  and  541.  Some  of  the  ways  of  preventing  freezing  will  be 
briefly  considered. 

Tests  on  small  8-in.  walls  poured  in  2-in.  plank  forms  at  a  temperature 
of  10°  F.  have  shown  that  concrete  will  set  before  freezing  begins  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  concrete  is  above  70°  F.  when  it  is  poured. 
This  temperature  may  generally  be  maintained  by  heating  the  mixing 
water  alone.  If  necessary  the  aggregates  may  be  heated  by  building 
fires  in  large  iron  pipes  running  through  the  piles  of  sand  and  stone.  Dol- 
omitic  and  calcareous  sands,  however,  may  be  injured  by  overheating 
in  this  manner.  When  steam  can  l)e  had,  radiators  may  be  employed  or 
the  free  steam  can  be  piped  into  the  bottom  of  the  material  pile.  Since 
the  sand  is  wetted  by  use  of  the  latter  method,  a  longer  mixing  period  will 
be  required  when  it  is  used. 

After  placement  the  concrete  can  be  kept  warm  by  covering  it  with  a 
couple  of  feet  of  straw  or  hay,  or  a  heavy  layer  of  sawdust  may  be  employed. 
Since  these  materials  get  mixed  with  the  surface  to  some  extent  their  use 
is  often  objectionable. 

For  heating  buildings  in  the  process  of  construction  salamanders  or 
box-stoves  are  often  used.  Exposed  walls  and  floors  have  been  heated  by 
placing  a  covering  of  canvas  or  building  paper  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 

♦  Proc.  N.A.C.U.,  Vol.  7,  pp  7()4  and  768;  see  also  Vol.  6,  p.  615;  Vol.  7,  pp.  770 
and  789. 
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face  of  the  concrete  and  running  steam  pipes  between  the  covering  and 
work.  Precaution  should  be  taken  when  a  structure  is  being  heated  to 
keep  the  air  saturated  with  moisture  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying 
of  the  hardening  concrete. 

Tempering  the  mixing  water  with  salt  or  calcium  chloride  solutions  to 
lower  the  freezing-point  of  concrete  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned,  especially 
if  the  work  is  reinforced.  Either  of  these  ingredients  weaken  the  con- 
crete and  decrease  the  resistance  of  reinforced  concrete  to  corrosion. 
(See  Art.  649.) 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

499.  Introduction. — In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  effects  of 
various  elements  and  conditions  which  greatly  influence  the  properties  of 
mortar  and  concrete,  such  as  strength  and  elastic  properties,  permeability 
tp  water,  absorption,  thermal  properties,  and  the  durability.  In  most 
cases  the  results  given  are  from  laboratory  experiments;  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  selecting,  pro- 
portioning and  mixing  materials  and  in  the  placement  and  curing  of  the 
concrete  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  similar  results  under  the  conditions  of 
practice.  Also  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  results  represent 
only  a  limited  range  of  variables  and  deductions  should  not  be  made  for 
conditions  lying  without  this  range. 

STRENGTH  OF  MORTARS 

600.  Eflfect  of  Proportion  of  Cement  on  Mortars. — The  results  of 
Feret^s  *  tests  on  mortars  made  from  fine,  medium  and  coarse  sands 
(Fig.  1),  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  effect  of  the  proportion  of  cement  on 
strength.  Each  tension  value  is  the  average  from  25  briquettes;  each 
compression  result  represents  five  cubes  2.8  in.  on  a  side;  each  trans- 
verse value  was  averaged  from  tests  on  15  prisms,  0.8X0.8  in.  in  cross- 
section  loaded  at  the  center  of  a  3.9  in.  span;  and  each  shear  test  repre- 
sents the  average  obtained  from  15  halves  of  the  transverse  specimens. 
The  latter  were  tested  as  cantilevers  with  the  load  applied  close  to  the 
support.  All  mixes  were  of  plastic  consistency.  The  test-pieces  were 
cured  in  water  for  five  months  before  testing. 

The  influence  of  age  upon  the  strength  of  water-ciu^  mortars  made 
from  several  of  Wisconsin  f  sands  and  screenings  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
Information  concerning  the  aggregates  used  in  these  mortars  is  given  in 
Table  4,  Ch.  XIII. 

601.  Effect  of  Character  of  Fine  Aggregate  on  Mortars. — ^From  a 
large  number  of  tests  by  the  United  States  Geol.  Survey  (BuUetin  No.  331), 
the  results  in  Table  1  have  been  drawn.    Mechanical  analysis  diagrams  for 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  d' Encouragement  pour  VInduatrie  Nationalef  1897 ^  p.  1593| 
article  by  R.  Feret,  Chef  du  laboratoire  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es. 
t  Proc.  A.S.T,  A/.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 
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several  of  these  fine  aggit^tee  may  be  found  in  Fi^.  5,  Ch.  XIII.  These 
tests  show  in  a  rough  way  that  the  density  and  strength  of  mortars  made 
of  the  same  class  of  aggregates  decrease  as  the  proportion  of  fine  grains  in 
the  aggregate  increases.  In  strength,  the  mortars  made  of  stone  Bcreenii^ 
are  slightly  Buixrior  to  sand  mortars. 

From  a  series  of  tests  on  approximately  115  natural  sands  which  were 
reported  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  58,*  the   relation  between  density  (p) 
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and  the  average  compressive  strength  (Si)  of  2-in.  cubes  of  1  : 3 
mortar  was  .S'c=26.5(H)  p— 14750.  Practiraliy  all  of  the  strengthB  were 
within  30  per  cent  of  the  values  given  by  this  equation.  In  these  tests  a 
mixture  of  several  Iminds  of  cement,  a  plastic  consistency,  hand  tamping 
with  modfTiile  i)res.surc,  ;tnd  water-storage  were  used.  Variables  in  these 
fa('tors  as  well  as  the  cluiraitcr  of  the  grains  of  fine  aggregate  will  affect 
the  constants  in  e<iuations  like  the  above. 

*  By  Wig,  \\illiaciis  and  tiatcs  of  the  V  S.  Burenu  of  Stds. 
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603.  E^teriments    on    Mortars    with   Artiflckllr    Graded   Sands.— 
One  of  the  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  effects  of  p-anulometric  com- 
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Fia.  2.— -The  Effect  of  Age  on  the  Strengtha  of  Water-cured  Mortara  Made  with 
Portland  Cement.     (Each  point  represents  three  or  four  teats.) 

position  of  sands  has  also  been  conducted  by  M.  Feret.     In  an  important 
series  of  tests  he  usi>d  sands  graded  as  follows:  Lai^  grains  G  (0.2  to  0.08 
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TABLE  I.— EFFECT  OF  GRADATION  OF  SIZES  OF  PARTICLES  OF  AGGRE- 
GATE ON  STRENGTH.  DENSITY.  AND  YIELD  OF  1  :  3  MORTARS  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

{U.  S.  Gcol.  Sur..  BuU.  No.  331) 


Sd.  13.. 
Sd.  IS., 
fld.  19.. 
Rd.20.. 
Sd.  11.. 
8d.  10.- 
Sd.  1.. 
Rd.  21.. 
Sd.  15.. 
Sg.  4.. 
Sg.  6.. 
Sr.  10.. 
Sr.  3., 
S«.  12.. 
Sg.7  .. 
8R.21.. 
Sg.  11.. 


Pm  Crht  Kit 


29.7 

26  9 

28.0 

38.0 

31.6 

32.5 

409 

40.5 

:j6.(i 

33,1 

31,8 

37  0 

35.1 

:j6.i 

41.0 

42.1 

HraiHOTB  IT  ISO  Dl 


1602 
1326 
1218 
UIO 
1446 
1206 


in.),  medium  grains  M  (0.08  to  0.02  in.),  and  fine  grains  F  (0.02  to  0  in.). 
In  analyzing  results  he  plotted  points  representing  the  proportions  of  the 


Fin.  3.— Thp  I-:ffc<(  of  tho<:ru(hiti 

■Siz»i  iif  Siiiiil  tirninH  on  the  Dtimuluv 
of  Morlfin  of  1  :  3  Proportions  (by 
wdfclit).  (llic  range  in  artual  fiiic  of 
)(rain  corrcK]H)ii(]i))ft  to  a  given  ktter  in 
reprowntiil  l)y  llio  jmir  of  oirrlps  at 
each  u])cx  in  the  Jiugrum.) 


I'hc  Effect  of  the  Gradation  tf 
the  Siica  of  Sund  Grains  on  the  Com- 
pnwHive  Strength  of  1:3  Portland 
C^niPnt  Mortora  after  Storing  One 
Yew  in  J>e8h  Water. 
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three  sizes  on  equilateral  triangular  diagrams,  the  distance  from  any  side 
representing  the  percentage  of  grains  marked  at  the  opposite  vertex.  The 
contour  lines  were  then  drawn  through  the  points  which  corresponded  to 
mortars  of  the  same  density,  strength,  etc.  A  comparison  of  Figs.  3  and 
4  shows  the  similarity  of  the  contours  in  the  density  and  strength  diagrams 
of  1  :  3  mortars  and  indicates  that  the  maximum  strength  and  density 
obtain  when  about  five-sixths  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  the  coarse  grains 
with  fine  grains  constituting  the  principle  portion  of  the  remainder.  Other 
tests  *  by  Feret  furnished  the  data  for  Fig.  6.  From  the  experiments, 
Feret  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  With  cement  varying  between  10  and  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
sand,  the  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  percentage  of  cement  was  always 
gotten  from  a  proportion  of  coarse  sand  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the 
cement  plus  fine  sand. 

2.  It  requires  about  twice  as  much  cement  mixed  with  a  given  quantity 
of  sand  to  produce  a  mortar  of  given  strength  when  fine  sand  is  used  as  it 
does  with  coarse  sand. 

3.  The  weight  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  mortar  of  a  given  strength 
is  about  twice  as  much  for  fine  sand  as  for  coarse  sand,  with  the  ordinary 
mixtures. 

4.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  coarse-sand  mortar  of  a  given  strength 
(such  as  is  found  for  the  ordinary  ratio  1  c.  :  3  s.),  is  only  about  76  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  fine-sand  mortar  of  the  same  strength,  even  when  the 
coarse  sand  costs  six  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  fine  sand  (coarse 
sand  $1.30,  and  the  fine  sand  $0.20  per  cubic  yard). 

Feret  also  declared  t  that  "  for  all  scries  of  plastic  mortars  made  with 
the  same  cement  and  of  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after 
the  same  time  of  set  under  identical  conditions  is  solely  a  function  of  the 

c  c 

ratio  —7—  or  z — 7 — ;— r,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand 

e+v        1  — (c+s)'  *^ 

the  proportions  of  the  elements — sand,  cement,  and  water — of  which  each 
is  composed."  In  the  above  law  e  and  v  represent  the  volume  of  the  water 
and  air  voids,  respectively;  the  other  symbols  are  defined  in  Art.  464. 
He  derived  the  following  relations  for  compressive  strength: 

in  which  Sc  =  unit  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
j  and  k  are  constants.     His  results  indicated  a  value  of  A; =26,000  lb.  per 

*  Annalea  des  Fonts  et  ChavsaieSy  Mar.,  1890,  July,  1802,  Aug.,  1896. 
t  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  d' Encouragement  VInd,  Nat.,  1897,  p.  1604. 
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stTuetion  {BauTnaUrUiUn-KuTuU,  Vol.  1,  p.  141.) 
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square  inch.    These  equations  with  modified  constants  have  been  found 
to  hold  in  other  tests.* 

6G3.  Effect  of  Proportion  of  Mixing  Water  on  Strengdi  of  Mortars. — 
In  general,  increasing  the  percentage  of  mixing  water  beyond  that  required 
to  form  a  mixture  of  standard  consistency  lowers  the  density  and  strength. 
The  decrease  in  strength  is  most  marked,  however,  at  early  ages. 

Experiments  by  Reinke  f  show  that  the  more  water  required  to  produce 
a  given  consistency  the  less  will  be  the  strength.  He  found  that  the  ratios 
of  the  average  strengths  of  eighteen  1  :  3  mortars  taking  12  per  cent  water 
for  normal  consistency  to  the  strengths  of  twelve  like  mortars  requiring 
14  to  15  per  cent  were  3.9  :  1,  1.6  :  1,  and  1.5  :  1  at  three,  seven  and 
twenty-eight  days  respectively.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  percent- 
age of  water  required  to  make  a  mix  of  normal  consistency  is  a  rough  index 
of  the  strength  of  mortars  made  of  sands  free  from  impurities. 

6C4.  Effect  of  Mica  on  Strength  of  Mortar. — Experiments  by  W.  A. ' 
WillisJ  on  1  :  3  mortars  show  that  small  percentages  of  mica  decrease  the 
tensile  strength  considerably.  An  addition  of  2^  i)er  cent  of  mica  served 
to  reduce  the  strength  at  seven  days  11  per  cent;  by  adding  20  per  cent 
of  mica  the  strength  at  the  same  age  was  decreased  from  180  to  40  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Feret  also  found  that  mica  adversely  effected  the  com- 
pressive strength.  The  observed  effects  are  probably  due  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mica  and  to  the  decrease  in  density  resulting  from  its 
presence. 

605.  Effect  of  Hydrated  Lime  on  Strength  of  Mortars. — ^Tests  by 
E.  W.  Lazell,§  Table  2,  show  that  replacement  of  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  cement  by  hydrated  lime  does  not  decrease  the  tensile  strength  of  1  :  3 
mortars.  The  results  of  E.  S.  Wheeler  {Report  of  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  A., 
1896,  p.  2823)  are  confirmatory.  W.  E.  Emley  and  S.  E.  Young  ^  found 
that  both  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  1  :  3  mortars  of  slush  con-* 
sistency  were  adversely  affected  by  the  substitution  of  only  5  per  cent  of 
either  high-calcium  or  dolomitic  hydrate,  if  the  sp)ecimens  were  cured  in 
water  or  exposed  to  the  weather.  However,  the  loss  in  compressive 
strength  was  small  for  replacement  of  less  than  25  per  cent  of  cement 
by  hydrate. 

606.  Adhesion  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. — Experiments  made  by 
E.  Candlot  for  the  French  Commission  show  that  the  normal  adhesion  block 
is  a  satisfactory  form  of  specimen  (see  Art.  450),  but  the  tests  plainly  indi- 
cate that  the  character  of  the  siuiace  and  the  kind  of  cement  exert  a  very 

*  Proc.  A.S.T.  3/.,  Vol.  13,  p.  852. 
t  Proc.  A.S.T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  797. 
t  Eng.  News,  Feb.  6,  1908. 
§  Proc..  A.  S.  T.  3/.,  Vol.  8,  p.  418. 
1  Proc.  A.S.T.  3/.,  Vol.  14,  p.  339. 
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TABLE  2.— THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  INCLUSION  OF  HYDRATED  LIME  ON 
THE  TENSILE  STRENdTII  OF  1  :  3  MOllTAKS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
AND  STANDARD  SAND.     (Lazell) 


P»t  Cm  Crnirnl 

« 

» 

10 

.. 

25 

30 

100 

,.ar„ 

T™«k-  Strmglh.  In  Lb.  p"  Sq- 

o. 

In  sir, 

7 

209 

203 

205 

209 

133 

112 

141 

10 

Bpecimcns 

28 

266 

258 

255 

245 

203 

170 

225 

44 

moiaWiHKl 

00 

286 

2R9 

295 

297 

197 

117 

177 

65 

once  a 

180 

382 

312 

304 

281 

229 

211 

219 

S3 

week 

270 

607 

545 

441 

499 

441 

397 

342 

136 

360 

630 

456 

513 

642 

653 

444 

327 

168 

In  water 

7 

200 

157 

189 

239 

237 

173 

173 

after 

28 

278 

311 

304 

264 

268 

259 

268 

3  days 

90 

441 

389 

419 

372 

374 

314 

281 

in  air 

IRO 

S.W 

321 

341 

278 

200 

207 

253 

270 

390 

301 

308 

279 

288 

250 

233 

300 

420 

;«6 

311 

322 

299 

260 

231 

.market)  influonce  upon  the  adhesion.  The  tests  of  Wheeier  show  that  the 
adhesion  of  niortur  to  cut  stone  is  not  increased  by  roughening  the  Burface 
of  the  stone.  In  making  adhesion  test- 
pieces  Wheeler  used  small  discs,  1  in. 
square  by  \  in.  thick,  placed  transversely 
at  the  center  of  a  briquette  mold.  'Hieee 
were  pulled  apart  in  an  ordinary  briquette 
tester.  Some  of  his  results  on  various 
substances  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  For  sawn 
limestone  and  proportions  varying  from 
neat  to  1  :  2  he  found  the  adhesion  was 
between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  the  mortar.    To  Becure 

„  ..    .     „        .     .  »       maximum  adhemon  the  consistency  must 

Fig.  6. — Adbouve  Strength  of  Port-  ,  .,      ,_,        r.      ,i_         ...        . 

land  Ccm<.nt  Mortar,  1  C.  :  1 S.,  ^  considerably  softer  than  standard  and 
Tweiity-ciRht  Days  Old,  to  DilTci^  the  surface  of  the  substance  should  be 
cnt  Sul>8iiinn»,  and  the  Cohesive  thoroughly  saturated.  Retempering  the 
StrenRth   ot   tlic   Mortur    It«elt.  niortar  reduced  adhesive  strength  but,  oa 

^Tm^\'  '^'"'  ^''^'  ^"^''  '^^'  '-''^  '*'''^''  ***"•*'  '*  appears  to  lemen  the 
shrinkage  in  setting.*     In  curing,  n^ud 
drying  of  the  mortar  should  be  prohibited. 

*  Cement  Concrete  Ai/e,  Vol.  13,  p.  97. 
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The  adhesion  of  concrete  or  mortar  to  plain  round  steel  bars  with 
surfaces  as  received  from  the  rolls  is  about  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
compressive  strength  of  6  X  12-in.  cylinders  of  the  same  material.  For  bars 
with  polished  surfaces  the  adhesion  is  40  per  cent  less  and  for  square  bars 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  round  rods  with  mill  surface.  The  adhesion 
of  concrete  to  flat  bars  is  more  variable,  but  may  be  considered  the  same 
as  for  square  bars.* 

STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

607.  Effect  of  Proporticn  of  Cement  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of 
Concrete. — With  the  density  remaining  constant  and  with  making  and 

TABLE  3.— THE    EFFECT    OF    PROPORTION   OF   PORTLAND   CEMENT 
ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  12-INCH  CONCRETE  CUBES. 

(Kimball) 


Brand  of 
Cement. 

CoMPBEsaivE  Strength  (Lb./In,') 

Proportions. 

7  Days. 

1  Month. 

3  Months. 

6  Months. 

1:0:2... 

Alpha 

Geniiania 

Alsen 

3294 
2734 
3118 

5053 
3246 
3240 

5047 
3858 
3710 

5129 
5332 

Average 

Saylor 

Atlas 

3049 

1724 
1387 
904 
2219 
1592 

3846 

2238 
2428 
2420 
2642 
2269 

4205 

2702 
2966 
3123 
3082 
2608 

5230 

3510 
3953 

1  :  2  :4... 

Alpha 

Germania 

Alsen 

4411 
3643 
3612 

* 

Average 

Saylor 

Atlas 

, 

1565 

1G25 
1050 
892 
1550 
1438 

2399 

2568 
1816 
2150 
2174 
2114 

2896 

2882 
2538 
2355 
2486 
2349 

3826 

3567 
3170 

1  :  3  :  6... 

Alpha 

Germania 

Alsen 

2750 
2930 
3026 

♦ 

Average 

Saylor. ....... 

AtUis 

1311 

675 
594 
564 
759 
417 

2164 

800 

1090 

1218 

987 

873 

2522 

1128 

1201 

1257 

963 

844 

3089 

1542 
1683 

Alpha 

Germania 

Alsen 

Average 

1532 

815 

1323 

G02 

994 

1079 

1359 

Note. — For  character  of  aggregate  sec  Tabic 
*  For  further  information  on  adhesion  and  bond  see  Bidlelin  No.  71,,  Engr.  Expt. 
Sta.,  University  of  Illinois,  and  BuUclin  No.  321,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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TABLE  4.— PROPERTIES  OF  AGGREGATES 

Abbreviations:  Sd^nnnd;  Sg  =  scn'(»ninK>*;  Gl=j?ravcl;  I^*  limestone;  Ge-> granite; 

Tp  =  tra|m)ck;  ('c  =  conglomerate 


y. 


3 
5 
5 
9 
6 
6 


8 

and 

13 


Authority. 


Kind  of 
\KKn>Ratc. 


Kimball Sd+Co 

Univ.  Ill Sd+I^* 

Univ.  Wis |  Sd  +  Lo 

7!  Univ.  Wis i  Sd+Lc 


'OAKHK  A<!<»HK<JATK  \ 


FiNC  AaaBEQATE 


Knnfcf 

in  Sill' 
in  In. 


I'ullor  and 
Thompson 


i  I  Sg+Oc 

^,Stl+(li 


18 


12 


15 
15 
15 


Tests  of  Motals, 
1S98 


U.  S.  Gool.  Surv. 
Hull.  344 


Wit  hey.... 
Wit  hey.... 
Wit  hoy.  . .  . 


•    •    •    •    • 


Withey 


Sd+Tp 
.  S(l+Tp 
i  Sd+Tp 
Sd+Tp 
Sd+Tp 
Sd+Gl 
Sd+(;i 
Sd-fdl 
Sd-fGe 
Sd-fGl 
Sd-fLe 
Sd-f(V 

Sd4 

Sdn 
Sd, 

Sd+Glt 


**  •-•    a 

'4  (I 

'4  4 

^4  4 

^4  4 

*-4      4 

»_> 
2      8 

3_» 
4     2 

1  -J 

lJ-1 

2  J -2 

i-l 
U-i 

3-2} 
1-0.02 
1-0.08 
1-0.02 

U-o 


U-i 


v^^. 

Per 

Cent  Paaaing 

\  Olds 

(LOOHV). 

No.  10. 

No.  30. 

No.  100 

49 

•    •    •    • 

•    •    •    • 

•    •    •    ■ 

50 

81 

35 

6. 9* 

52 

67 

39 

4.0 

48 

83 

38 

3.0 

•   •   •   • 

77 

56 

15.0 

•   •   •   • 

79 

50 

4.6 

46 

Sand  p 

asscd  i 

-in  m. 

50 

do 

50 

do 

47 

do 

50 

do 

33 

do 

36 

do 

39 

do 

41 

97 

64 

1.3 

33 

97 

64 

1.3 

37 

97 

64 

1.3 

51 

97 

64 

1.3 

•   •   •   • 

100 

96 

8.6 

•   •   •   • 

82 

55 

1.9 

•   •   •   • 

67 

14 

1.4 

[36 

138 

83 

57 

1.6 

68 

38 

2.4 

% 

\mdM 
(IxxMe). 


33 
28 
36 
34 


36 


38 
38 
38 
38 
40 
36 
36 
37 
34 


♦  No.  74  nicRh. 

t  Range  of  values  for  different  lots  of  Jancsville  gravel  and  land. 

curing  conditions  similar,  the  strength  of  concrete  increases  in  nearly 
direct  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  cement  for  the  mixes  commonly  used. 
An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  proportion  of  cement  upon  the  strength 
at  various  ages  is  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  tests  of  G.  A.  Kimball.* 
The  consistency  of  the  concrete  was  such  that,  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
12-in.  cube  molds,  water  flushed  to  the  surface  under  vigorous  ramming. 
The  specimens  were  hand  mixed  at  temperatures  near  freezing  and  were 
stored  from  two  to  seven  days  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  approximating 
40°  F,  Thereafter  they  were  cured  in  wet  earth.  The  properties  of  the 
aggregates  used  in  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  4  and  the  results  of 
strength  tests  in  Table  3.  In  nearly  all  cases  each  average  represents  five 
or  six  tests. 

*  Tests  of  Metnls,  1809. 
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ABLE  5.— TESTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  EFFECT  OF  PROPORTION  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BROKEN  STONE  CONCRETE  OF 
MEDIUM  WET  CONSISTENCY 


Proportions 
by  Volume. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


IJ 

2 
3 
4 

n 

2 
3 
4 

15 
2 

3 


3 
4 
6 

8 

3 
4 
6 

8 

31 

4 

6 


Average 
Compres- 
sive 

Strength 
(Lb./In.«) 

Age 

in 

Months. 

2303 

2 

1972 

2 

1450 

2 

1111 

2 

3808 

10 

3412 

10 

2433 

10 

1632 

10 

4433 

2 

2211 

2 

1770 

2 

Form  of 
Specimen. 


12-m. cube 

1 1 


6-in.  cube 

( ( 

( ( 
i  I 


6-in.  cyl. 
18-in.  high 


Per 

Cent 

No.  of 

Vari- 

Tests. 

ation 

from 

Mean. 

4 

18 

6 

12 

2 

1 

4 

14 

9 

24 

12 

26 

6 

7 

9 

21 

8 

20 

14 

13 

4 

18 

Method  of 
Mixing. 


Hand 


n 
it 
It 


Machine 


Published  in 


Univ.  111. 
Bull.  No.  20 


It 

<  I 

it 
1 1 


Univ.  Wis. 
Bull.  No.  466 


( ( 


Note. — The  12-in,  cubes  and  cylinders  were  cured  in  the  respective  laboratories,  being  sprinkled 
wice  daily.     The  6-in.  cubes  were  cured  under  damp  sand.     For  aggregate  see  Table  4. 

Similar  experiments  on  both  hand-  and  machine-mixed  concrete  of 
,vet  consistency  may  be  found  in  Table  6,  Art.  491.  Other  results  of  tests 
nade  at  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  showing  the  effect 
3f  the  proportion  of  cement  on  the  strength  of  concrete  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

503.  The  Increase  in  Strength  of  Concrete  with  Age. — There  is  a 
scarcity  of  reliable  data  on  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  more  than 
two  years  old.  For  the  proportions  commonly  used,  one  may  expect 
the  following  percentages  of  the  two-year  strength  when  the  mixing  and 
curing  conditions  are  good :  25  to  40  per  cent  at  seven  days,  50  to  65  per 
3ent  at  one  month,  and  70  to  90  per  cent  at  six  months.  Concrete  of 
iry  consistency  will  show  a  much  quicker  growth  in  strength  than  con- 
crete of  wet  consistency.  A  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  age  on 
:he  strength  of  concrete  cylinders  cured  in  three  different  ways  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Wisconsin  Engineer ^  Vol.  19,  p.  203.  The  Atlas  cement  for 
hese  tests  was  mixed  and  stored  in  an  air-tight  tank;  the  proportions, 
imount  of  water,  time  of  machine  mixing  and  storage  in  molds  were 
^ach  made  constant  for  the  entire  series  of  tests.  Specimens  from  each 
atch  of  concrete  were  distributed  throughout  the  various  ages  so  that  the 
ive  results  gotten  for  any  given  test  period  are  representative  of  different 
Datches  of  concrete.    The  character  of  the  aggregates  may  be  found  in 
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Tabic  4  and  the  recruits  of  experimetita  for  a  ncvcn-year  period  are  pvea  in 
Fig.  7. 

In  Fijr.  8  arc  Bhown  tho  avrrngc  resiiltB  of  a  IanP5  number  of  com- 
pressive strcnfcth  tests  •  on  gravel,  granite,  and  limestone  coDcretes  <rf 
1:2:4  and  1:3:6  proportions.  These  lesta  were  nil  conducted  under 
comparable  conditions.    A  plastic  consistency  was  used  in  all  test&    The 
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Knj.  7.— The  ICffent  of  Age  on  tlic  ('oiiipn 


rentged;  the 


figures  on  the  diagninis  indieato  the  nunilwr  of  materials  aveni 
number  of  test-pieccH  |mt  material  was  three  or  more. 

6C9.  Effect  of  Density  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Coacnte.-^ 
If  the  kind  of  cement  and  the  propdrtion  of  eenicnt  per  unit  volume  « 

•From  Technulo^ic  }  ai>cr  No.  fiN,  U.  S.  Uiircau  of  & 
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oncrete  is  maintained  constant  and  if  the  consistency,  shape  of  aggr&- 
ate  particles,  age,  and  method  of  curing  the  concrete  are  the  same,- the 
trength  will  increase  with  the  density.  In  proportioning  concrete  it  is 
irely  possible  to  keep  constant  the  proportion  of  cement  per  unit  volume 
f  concrete.    Experiments  have  shown  that  the  strength  varies  directly 

B  the  ratio  Y^—,  the  equation  beingSr=j(-r^^ — n).    Here  )Sc=unitcom- 

resaive  strength,  c  =  volume  of  cement  grains  in  a  unit  volume  of  con- 


^ 

" 

/ 

,4 

&-" 

=o'rr 

^ 

^ 

__^— ^ 

: 

' 

• 

r 

■„.  s. — Variiition  of  Comprcs-sive  Strength  with  Age  of  1  :  2  i  4  and  1:3:6  Con. 
rrctus  ill  which  Griinitc,  Clravel  nnil  Limestone  Aggregates  were  Used.  (Test 
Pieces,  8  X  10-inch  Cylinders.) 

rclc,  p^cicnaity  of  concrete,  and  j  and  n  are  constants  which  will  vary 
.■ith  the  factors  mentioned  above.* 

Experiments  of  (he  Bureau  of  Standards  verify  this  relation.  The 
loints  plotted  in  Fig.  0  represent  data  from  Tables  1,  23,  25  and  26,  of 
"ecknologic  Paper,  No.  .58,  by  Wig,  Williams  and  Gates.  The  proportions 
■i  the  concrcle  varied  lietwcen  1  :  6  and  1  :  9  (by  volume).  Other  con- 
litions  surroundins  tlic  makinp;,  curing  and  testing  of  the  6-in.  cubes  used 
n  these  tci^ts  were  consfant..  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravities 
if  the  cements  used  in  these  tests  were  not  given,  a  value  of  3.10  was  as- 


•  Further  veriiicalii)ii  of  th 
■-nle Plain arul  liciii/'.nnl,  2d  e 


n-  may  lie  ftiiind  in  Taylor  and  Thompaon'a  Con- 
..  357,  and  in  Jour.  Went.  Soc.  Engr.,  Vol.  19,  p.  837. 
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sumed  in  making  computations  of  c.  In  the  6gure  each  number  repre- 
sents the  averaise  result  for  three  specimens  and  the  hke  numbers  indicate 
similar  aggrcgatesf . 

610.  Efifect  of  Size  of  Coarse  Aggregate  on  Coaqxresshre  StiengflL— 
With  the  lareest  particles  not  over  3  in.  in  diameter,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  larger  the  maxinmm  size  of  the  aggregate  the  denser  and  stronger  will 
be  the  concrete,  provided  other  influencing  factors  are  eliminated.    The 


aoonr 


U.3  a  I  a&  a6  a: 

Itikti.v   ^  **^  *'  wmtBt ^  iL 


Fig.  V>. — The  Relation  Ivtwivn  i\m»pi\'ssi\*o  Stn^ngih  and  the  Ratio 

vAgo  of  sjHvinions  4  wivks."* 


1-p 


change  in  stn^ngth  with  the  iuoivnst'  ii\  maximum  size  of  aggregate  is  most 
marked  fi^r  diamotei-s  undor  I  in.  The  tests  of  Fuller  and  Thompson  *  on 
1  :  9  coiuTete.  whioh  illustraio  tho  aUuo  sialoinont,  are  shown  in  Table 6. 
The  Ivaius  usihI  in  thos**  tests  woiv  0\ii\7'J  in.  and  the  spans  were  60 
and  30  in.  Tho  a>nipix*s^^ion  tosis  wimv  nu'uio  on  prisms  from  the  beams, 
approximately  i)\i>\lt>  in.,  whioh  wviv  oapixnl  on  each  end  with  neat 
cement. 

•  /'fmh*  .1.  N  K\  K,  Vol  :»li.  p.  115. 
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TABLE  e.—EFFECT  OF  VARIATION  IN  THE  MAXIMUM  SIZE  OF  COARSE 
AGGREGATE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND  DENSITY  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CONCRETE.     (Fuller  and  Thompson) 


d 

Material.* 

Character 

of 
Mixture. 

.\vERAOE  Density. 

Average  Modulus 

OP  Rupture  at 

90  Days,  in  Lb. 

per  Sq.In. 

Average  Compres- 
sive Strength  at 
140  Days,  in 
Lb.  per  Sq.In. 

Propo 
weic 

Stone. 

Sand. 

2l-in. 
Stone. 

1-in. 
Stone. 

i-in. 
Stone. 

2Hn. 
Stone. 

1-in. 
Stone. 

Hn. 
Stone. 

2Hn. 
Stone. 

1-in. 
Stone. 

i-in. 
Stone. 

1  :9 
1  :9 

1  :9 

1  :9 
1  :9 

/J. 

\  Park 

« « 

( Cowe* 
(Bay 

I  Park 

Park     / 

t  « 
4  « 

Cowe  1 

Cowe  \ 
Bay      / 

Ideal 

Natural 
[  Uniform 
]  Aggre- 
gate          J 

Various 

1  1 

0.851 
0.821 

0.832 

0.859 
0.872 

0.810 
0.798 

0.797 

0.847 
0.818 

0.767 
0.768 

0.769 

0.853 
0.784 

257 
211 

257 

243 
291 

226 
171 

229 

246 
273 

208 
162 

180 

189 
207 

1342 
980 

1350 

1486 
1798 

950 
879 

950 

1402 
1585 

915 
821 

890 

1231 
1185 

Averages 
Ratios 

0.847 
1.00 

0.814 
0.96 

0.788 
0.93 

252 
1.00 

229 
0.91 

189 
0.75 

1391 
1.00 

1153 
0.83 

1008 
0.72 

*  Jerome  Park  stone  was  a  crushed  mica  schist,  the  sand  was  screened  from  the  crusher-run  material. 
Cowe  Bay  material  consisted  of  gravel  and  sand. 

Note. — A  soft  mushy  consistency  was  used  in  all  tests.  For  character  of  aggregates  in  the  natural 
mixture  see  Table  4, 

The  ideal  mixture  was  graded  in  accordance  with  the  equations  of  Art.  483. 

In  Table  7  results  from  Tests  of  Metals,  1898,  show  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  size  of  aggregate  on  the  strength  of  1:1:3  con- 
crete made  into  12-in.  cubes.  These  tests  also  serve  as  a  comparison 
of  the  strengths  and  specific  weights  for  broken  stone  and  gravel  con- 
cretes. 

611.  Effect  of  Proportion  of  Water  on  Strength  of  Concrete. — The 
greatest  strength  at  an  early  age  can  be  secured  from  a  concrete  of  dry 
consistency  in  which  there  is  only  sufficient  water  for  perfect  hydration  of 
the  cement.  Such  concrete  requires  heavy  ramming  to  make  it  homo- 
geneous and  dense.  A  mushy  or  quaking  consistency  is  more  easily  han- 
dled and  compacted.  Although  the  growth  in  strength  is  less  rapid, 
such  concrete  gains  as  great  strength  eventually  as  concrete  of  dry  con- 
sistency. The  use  of  a  very  wet,  sloppy  consistency  produces  concrete 
of  low  density  and  inferior  strength. 

The  above  conclusions  are  well  established  by  Government  tests  * 
on  wet,  medium,  and  damp  concrete  made  of  granite,  limestone  and 
gravel.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Table  8.  The  compression 
tests  were  made  on  6-in.  cubes  and  the  transverse  tests  on  8X11  in.  beams 
supported  on  a  12-ft.  span.  Concrete  of  wet  consistency  was  sloppy 
enough  to  splash  when  struck  with  the  tamping  rod;  concrete  of  medium 
consistency  showed  no  excess  water  on  surface  when  compacted  in  the 


♦  BuU.  344,  U.  S.  Geol  Survey. 
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TABLE  7.— EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  COARSE  AGGREGATE  ON  THE  COMPRES- 
SIVE STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE  OF  1:1:3 
PROPORTIONS  BY  VOLUME  (TeslH  of  MctaU,  1898) 


Broken  Trap  Rock. 


Site  of 
Particles, 
In. 


4-1 


\-\ 


1-1 


U-i 


2i-2 


CrunhinR  Htrongth 
in  Lb.  per  8<i.In. 

Single 
Tests. 

Averair\ 

1391 

2220 

2137 

2800 

1900 

2709 

2023 

3*200 

3390 

1254 

41S7 

•1917 

31S9 

4(M)<> 

3919 

4r)(>2 

24(K) 

4143 

3r)()l 

4140 

.Average 
Weight 

fHT  ('U. 
■t.,   Lb. 


147.0 


148.8 


io:).3 


159.8 


159.7 


(iRAVKL. 


Sixe  of 
Partirles, 

Age 

in 

DayH. 

Cnishing  Strength 
in  Lb.  per  8q.In. 

In. 

Hinglo 
Tests. 

Average 

7 

1298 

3      1 

8     4 

21 

2000 

2297 

34 

2992 

7 

2276 

• 

lJ-1 

•22 

3180 

3093 

29 

3817 

11 

2800 

3-21 

20 

3400 

3467 

41 

4200 

Average 

Weight 
tCu. 
Lb. 


¥i: 


148.1 


151.0 


151.0 


Note. — For  charueter  of  aggregate  see  Table  4. 

molds,  flowed  loss  smoothly  than  th(»  w^(*t  coiion^to  but  could  be  readily 
surfaced  with  a  trow(?l;  concrete  of  dry  consistency  was  very  lumpy  and 
granuhir,  under  hand  ramming  it  showed  no  water  on  the  surface,  and 
could  not  be  given  a  smooth  finish  with  a  trowel.  After  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  molds  specimens  were  stored  in  a  moist  room  and  sprinkled  three 
times  a  day. 

Tests  showing  the  effect  of  consist (»ncy  on  both  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  1:2:4  linu^stone  concrete*  made  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin are  recorded  in  Table  9.  Tlie  size,  number  of  results  per  recorded 
value,  and  the  curing  conditions  were  tlie  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  results  of  experiments  initiated  by  the  National  Abbo 
Cement  Users  *  and  cari'ied  on  at  different  college  laboratori      a 
in  Fig.  10.     The  tests  are  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  they  were  n 

*  Concrete  Cement  Age,  Vol.  4,  p.  141. 
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TABLE   8.— EFFECT    OF    PERCENTAGE    OF    MIXING   WA'TOB   ON    THE 

STRENGTH  OF  1  :  2  :  4  CONCRETE 

(U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  £uU.  No.  344) 


iM  Lb.  F 

n8a.I> 

Accnct.. 

hrwi. 

taDry. 

cTf.. 

InC 

T»«d 

Mod 

a(RupM»M 

W^ 

13 

S8 
W«ki. 

W»k>. 

wa-. 

wS. 

Granite 

8.9 

Wet 

147.4 

31S0 

4754 

4763 

375 

501 

539 

8.3 

Medium 

147.9 

4089 

4992 

4949 

475 

636 

eae 

7.0 

Damp 

147.7 

4518 

t6448 

t6410 

499 

591 

618 

Gravel 

9.8 

Wet 

138.8 

2299 

3814 

391 

380 

436 

9,0 

Medium 

142,7 

3547 

4808 

451 

477 

620 

7.9 

Damp 

144.8 

4612 

4989 

4SS4 

426 

495 

496 

11.0 

Wet 

144.5 

•3072 

4008 

3460 

422 

487 

607 

10,1 

Medium 

144.1 

2975 

3939 

3896 

4W 

541 

666 

8.5 

Damp 

147.8 

4367 

t5461 

5025 

537 

621 

689 

_ .  t  EiKcded  capadtr  of  te«t)nt  Dwebina;  di_  _ 

NffTE.— For  chiracliT  or  aggrcBiiU  ttt  Tsble  1. 

TABLE  9.— EFFECT  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  MIXING  WATER  ON  THE  TEN- 
SILE AND  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  1:2:4  LIMESTONE  CON- 
CRETE 


Weight. 

Teksils  Stbbnutb  ih  Lb.  feh 

Bo-IH.    Bt 

CauTttKUniK  Btbihotb  h 
Lb-  ™  Sq,I«,  at 

Day.. 

Dayi. 

Doyn- 

T>^y«'. 

H 
Dayi. 

D.y«, 

Dtyt. 

Dry 

Dry' 

Quaking 

Mushy 

Soupy 

6 
6i 
7 
8 
10 

139 

180 
153 

.  212 

252 

206 

251 
204 

236 

272 
2IQ 

1774 

19.15 
1709 
12S3 

2635 

312fl 
2027 
2578 

4000 

■1320 
4500 
3070 

ferent  parts  of  the  country  by  different  oporatonf  uwng  local  l 
Identical  instructionB  regarding  method  of  iniikinK  nntl  tQKttng  'i 
to  all  laboratories.  All  stcne  employed  in  tht-nn  ti-ata  poMbd* 
was  held  on  a  ^-in.  sieve.  Spedmena  ' 
Bpeciinen  was  hand  mixed  sejiarately. 
mene  Were  kept  damp  until  tented.* 

•  For  further  results  illuBtratinn  Iht' effect  of  « ,  .  „ 
C.  J.  Robinson,  Engr.  A'euw,  Vol.  «9,  p.  1083;  nSMtfjgfi- 
Prof.  D.  A.  Abrams,  Engr.  Neim-Bec.  Vol.  8ft  p.  S^ 


d  in  themt  ti^it^  poMbd* 
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612.  Tensile  Streng;th  of  Concrete. — In  general,  the  tensile  strength 
of  concrete  varies  l)etween  one-eighth  and  one-twelfth  of  its  compressive 
strength.  Hesicies  the  affecting  conditions  discussed  under  compressive 
strength  tests.  ini|x»rfecti(>ns  in  the  fabrication  of  8i)eciniens,  the  tensile 
stR»ngth  and  surface  characteristics  of  the  aggn^gate  and  the  method  of 
gripping  and  loading  greatly  affect  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete.  Owing 
to  the  infhuiice  of  thesi^  factoi-s  tht*  ivsults  of  tension  tests  are  generally 
less  uniform  than  those*  gotten  in  compression. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  mort*  imi)ortant  tests,  showing  both  tensile 
and  compn^ssive  strengths  of  concn^te,  apix*ar  in  Table  10. 


TABLK  10— A  ('<>MI»Ains<>X  OF  THE  TENSILE  AND  CX)MPRESSIVE 
STHKXCTH  OK  I^OHTLANI)  CKMKNT  (H)N('KETE  OF  MEDIUM  COX- 
SISTKXC'V 


1 

1 
1 

No.    «)F 

mm                         «» 

:i      1 

Airi-      1 

nf           ! 

Spir. 
1   Ilin. 

Mix  hv 
Vol. 

1 

1 
1:2:4 

SlRI 

I  h 

T«'"Mlt' 

21S 

Si-TH 
IN     • 

K:ili«t    . 

\'A  0 

Kind  or  AaoKEaATK. 

Com-    , 

l>rf!*- 
•*ivf  t 

:<02o 

Fine. 

Coane. 

/ 

)  UK-er 

]  Limestone 

11 

•> 

1 

1  i:.o. 

I 

:  2  :  5 

2J« 

•21H»7 

10  a 

'Sand 

<liin. 

4 

o 

I  ni(i.  . 

1 

:  A  :  0 

114 

1.V21 

13.. S 

^  W'o  V. 

J46%V. 

(• 

10 

4 
4 

1  nio. 
1  ino.  1 

1 

1 

21)7 
101 

2->:u 

U"rt)2 

12  2 

10.:? 

L.S.  Scr. 
Sand 

Liiniestoiie 
/<llin. 

M 

1 

ti 

7  mo.* 
7  im>. 
7  mo. 

1 
1 
1 

:  2  :  4 
:  2  :  4 
:  2J  :  *) 

27S 
l.V) 

250O 

ir,-2o 

I'KnJ 

0  0 

10  4 

11  0 

Sand 
Sand 
Sand 

f  Limestoiie 
I  <IJiii. 
1  Sandstone 
/  <2i  in. 

V 

27 

:}7 

1  mo. 
'.\  mo. 
1  mo. 
^imo. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

:  2  :  .^ 
:  o 
:  ') 

2:?7 
:ir)0 

2*K) 

■  2290 

24i:< 

240O 
2S04 

9:7    . 

9  S 
9.7 

Sand 
Sand 

^Lunestoiie 

\Pit-nin 
/     Gmvel 

I 

:5 

1 

2 

2  mo. 

1 

1 
:  :J  :  0 

1(»9 

10(M) 

9.5 

Sand 

flimeBtoiie 
1 11  in. 

W 

1 

1 

27 

2ti 

1  mo. 

1 

•  *>  ■  .1 

•    ««    •     I 

ISO 

1040 

10.  :j 

Sand 

fLimeBtone 
l<liin- 

NoTL. — SiH-rirnori-  //.  .V.  ami  /  win-  xtorcd  in  air;  P,  in  dry  sand:  W,  qiiinklcd;  C,  in  water f 
day>  tlii'n  in  air. 

*  C'oiii|)r'-»«"'i'tii  ■sp'-'-irii'-n'*  wi-ri-  only  uno  month  t>M.  " 

+  Conjpn  :•-;•. ri -IH-.  Ill,,  r.,  wm-:  // -2i  y:<i  Xll-in.  prisms;  C— 6X6X14-in.  priams;  if— 6-io. 
rub*--*;    P-SXl^-in  J  ylimkr-;    / -.s  :<20-in.  rylinjhr-.;    H' —fi  XlS-in.  cylinders. 

Hif..nri<-i'-:  //  -Hiiiliy.  J-iur  A-"ir.  Kut/r.  Sue.  vol.  25,  p.  145.  C — Woolson,  Emfr,  Nmmt,  vdL 
'uX  p.  .-r,i.  .U  -  Mill-.  r.,r.../.'  r,.,/  A'r.yr .  vol.  in.  p.  lOrt.  P-Hatt  in  Jour.  W.  8.  E^  ruL  9.  p. 
2;J4.     /— Talliot  in  Hull    Su.  1.  Univ.  of  III..  Kxpt.  Sta.     W— Withey  in  BuU.  Na  197,  Unir.  of  Wk 
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4000 


In  the  tests  reported  by  Talbot  and  by  Withey  plain  cylindrical  test- 
pieces  were  used.  Both  ends  of  the  specimens  were  fitted  with  small 
bolts  placed  equidistant  from  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In 
testing,  Talbot  fastened  the  small  bolts  on  each  end  of  the  specimen  to  a 
circular  plate  which  had  a  hole  in 
the  center.  A  bolt  having  a 
spherical  head  was  passed  through 
the  hole  so  that  the  bolt  head 
bore  against  the  side  of  the  plate 
nearest  to  the  test-piece.  By 
gripping  the  shanks  of  the  bolts 
in  the  heads  of  the  testing  ma- 
chine an  axial  pull  on  the  test- 
piece  was  approximated.  Withey 
used  a  crossed  knife-edge  suspen- 
sion in  place  of  the  bolt  with 
spherical  head.  Woolson  employed 
prisms  of  square  cross-section  with 
enlarged  ends  shaped  like  those  on 
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a  briquette.     He  also  used  special    p,^   j^  _t,^^  Effect  of  Consistency  on  the 


Compressive  Strength  of  1 : 2: 4  (by  weight) 
Concrete  Tested  at  Different  Ages.  Re- 
sults were  obtained  at  the  Universities  of 
IlHnois,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  (Each 
point  represents  15  or  more  tests  on  6X 
6-inch  cylinders.) 


holders  to  avoid  loading  specimens 

eccentrically.     W.  K.  Hatt   used 

specimens  of  I-bar  type  having  a 

4X4-in.  cross-section  and  a  gauge 

length  of  17|  in.    He  reported  that 

reinforcement  must  be  placed  in 

the  heads   of  such   specimens  to 

secure  satisfactory  results.     W.  H.  Henby's  tests  were  made  on  prisms 

21  in.  long  and  2|X3^  in.  in  cross-sectional.     A.  P.  Mills'  specimens  were 

6X6X18-in.  prisms.     These  were  gripped  on  all  four  6-in. sides  near  the 

top  and  bottom  by  means  of  cast-steel  envelopes  formed  like  truncated 

pyramids.     The  envelopes  were  fastened  to  the  test-pieces  by  means  of 

hard  maple  wedges.     A  ball-and-socket  connection  was  placed  between 

the  envelopes  and  the  heads  of  the  testing  machine. 

The  effect  of  consistency  on  the  tensile  strength  is  well  shown  in  Table  9. 

513.  The  Transverse  Strength  of  Concrete. — Table  11  is  abstracted 
from  the  tests  of  W.  B.  Fuller  *  on  6X6-in.  beams  loaded  at  the  center 
over  60-  and  30-in.  spans.  A  silicious  sand  of  which  100  per  cent  was 
less  than  0.25  in.,  50  per  cent  less  than  0.028  in.,  and  0  per  cent 
less  than  0.003  in.  in  diameter  was  used.  The  crusher-run  trap  rock 
varied  between  2.1  and  0.17  in.  in  size.  All  concrete  was  of  dry  consis- 
tency.    The  effect  on  the  transverse  strength  of  varying  the  proportion  of 

*  From  Taylor  and  Thompson's  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced^  3rd  Ed.,  p.  334. 
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cement  is  well  brought  out  by  the  results  in  the  right  portion  of  the  table. 
The  results  at  the  left  show  how  the  strength  varies  with  the  density,  the 
percentage  of  cement  being  constant. 

TABLE  11. —THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROPORTION  OF  CEMENT  AND  DENSITY 
ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE.     (Fuuxb) 


Proportios  of  Cement  Proportion  or  Cement  Variable. 

CONSFAST. 


I 

Mix  by  Wt 1  :  1  :  5  1  :  2  :  4  1  :  3  :  3  1  :  4  :  l>  1  :  1  :  3,1  :  2  :  3 


1  :2  :5  1  :2  :6!l  :3  :6!l  :4  :7 


Density ;  ():8.')H      0.8tM      0.829      0.7(K)     0.822      0.844 


Mod  of  Rupt. 
(Lb./In.«).., 


I 


504  4:i9  Sr).*)  210     <     Ar>5     :     471 


0.809      0.865  ,  0.848 


380 


319 


22« 


0.847 


181 


The  results  of  transverse  tests  by  the  U.  S.  G.  S.  on  8Xll-in.  concrete 
beams  tested  over  a  12-ft.  span  are  recorded  in  Table  8.  These  beams 
were  loaded  at  the  **  third  points  '*  of  the  span.  The  experiments  Dlus- 
trate  that  the  effect  of  consistency  on  the  transverse  streni^h  is  similar 
to  its  effect  on  the  compressive  strength.  Portions  of  these  beams  retested 
over  spans  of  about  G  ft.  pave  the  same  average  modulus  of  rupture,  all 
consistencies  considered,  at  an  age  of  one  month. 

Tests  on  6X6-in.  In^ams  of  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  which  were  made  from 
the  same  batches  as  the  tensile  test-pieces  of  Table  10  were  also  reported 
by  Withey.  These  six^cimens  were  loaded  at  the  middle  over  a  3-ft.  span. 
From  25  tests  the  average  modulus  of  rupture  was  352  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Individual  values  ranged  from  248  to  448  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  ratio 
of  the  average  compressive  strength  to  the  average  modulus  of  ruptuie  was 
5.51  :  1  and  the  ratio  of  the  average  modulus  of  rupture  to  the  average 
tensile  strength  was  1.86  :  1. 

614.  The  Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete. — Failure  of  concrete  in 
pure  shear  is  a  rare  occurn^nce,  although  the  term  ''shear  f ailiire  "  is 
commonly  us(^d.  When  this  tcTm  is  applied  to  the  diagonal  failure  in 
the  web  of  a  concrete  beam  it  is  misleading,  for  the  cause  of  such  failure 
is  a  tensile  stress  resulting  from  the  combining  of  tensile  and  shearing 
stresses.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  pure  shear  stress  but 
few  tests  have  l>een  made.  The  usual  method  of  making  such  tests  is 
to  support  the  specimen  as  a  cantiU^ver  or  fixed  beam  and  apply  the  load 
as  closely  as  possil)le  to  the  supports.  Frequently  encircling  envelopes 
are  placed  at  each  support  and  around  the  span  portion  to  prevent  bend- 
ing of  the  test-piece. 

In  E.  Morsch's  Eisc7ihetonhau  (translation  by  E.  P.  Goodrich),  Ch.  Ill, 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  shearing  stn^igth  of  concrete  (S,)  is  the 
geometric  mean  of  its  t(*nsil(i  (St)  and  compressive  strength  (5.), 
Sg  =  VSiXSc'    Morsch's   resuhs  obtained    from    tests  on   7X7X16-in« 
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prisms  loaded  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11  are  in  accordance  with  this  theory. 
However,  since  in  these  tests  the  concrete  cracked  in  tension  before  the  full 
shearing  strength  was  developed,  one  is  led  to  beUeve  that  the  computed 
values  of  shear  are  much  too  low.  Morsch  also  tested  the  torsional 
strength  of  soUd  concrete  cylinders  10.24  in.  in  diameter  by  13 .  38  in.  long 
and  hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  outside  measurements  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  5.9  in.  The  proportions  were  1  :  4  gravel 
concrete  and  the  ages  of  the  solid  and  hollow  speci- 
mens three  months  and  two  months,  respectively. 
The  modulus  of  rupture  in  torsion  (see  formula  16  in 
Art.  23)   for  four  solid  cylinders  averaged  243  lb.  per 

square   inch,   for  three  hollow  cylinders   126  lb.  per 

.     u       All  •  r      X        3  u  V     'J  1    Fig.  11.  —  Morsch's 

square  mch.     All   specimens  fractured   on  helicoidal      ai       a 

onear  opecimen. 

surfaces.  Tensile  tests  on  like  hollow  sections  gave 
a  strength  of  113.8  lb.  per  square  inch.  Apparently  the  torsional  strength 
is  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  if  the  specimen  is  dimensioned  so  that 
the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  approximately  the  same  over  the 
entire  cross-section.  Morsch  also  reports  results  of  tests  on  slotted  beams 
reinforced  in  the  tension  fibers  so  that  failure  in  horizontal  shear  along 
a  small  portion  of  the  neutral  plane  was  produced.  Here  again  it  seems 
certain  that  diagonal  tension  must  have  largely  influenced  the  results. 

The  results  of  shearing  tests  on  5-in.  cylinders  of  concrete  made  at  the 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  Spoflford  *  are 
digested  in  Table  12.  In  these  tests  the  end  and  center  portions  of  the 
cylinders  were  tightly  clamped  so  that  bending  action  was  made  small. 
The  results  indicated  such  an  abnormally  high  ratio  of  shearing  to  com- 
pressive strength  that  one  is  led  to  believe  frictional  resistance  must  have 
been  induced  at  the  planes  of  fracture.  Specimens  cured  in  water  for 
one  month  appear  to  be  slightly  stronger  in  shear  than  those  cured  in 
air. 

The  most  comprehensive  series  of  tests  done  in  this  country  are  those 
of  Talbot,  t  His  experiments  included  punching  tests  on  plane  plates,  on 
recessed  plates,  and  on  plates  reinforced  and  recessed  as  shown  in  Table  12. 
The  punch  used  was  a  cylinder  5|  in.  in  diameter  which  acted  through  the 
specimens  against  a  die  6  in.  in  diameter.  Talbot  reported  that  the  rein- 
forced recessed  plates  were  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  types  of  specimen 
used  in  the  punching  tests.  He  also  used  short  beam  test-pieces  restrained 
at  the  end  in  a  device  like  the  Johnson  shear  tool  Art.  56  and  applied 
the  load  across  the  span  uniformly  but  without  restraining  the  center 
portion  of  the  beam. 

From  the  meager  information  now  in  hand  it  appears  that  the  true 

*  See  Rcid's  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Construciionj  p.  198. 
t  Bulletin  No.  8,  University  of  Illinois. 
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TABLE  12.— SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  SHEAR  TESTS  ON  BROKEN 
STONE  CONCRETE  MADE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Mix 

by 

Vol. 


Stored  in. 


No. 
•    Tests. 

Strsnqth  in  Lb. 
PER  Sq.In  in 

Ratio 
Shear* 

Coznpr. 

Shear. 

Compres- 
sion."* 

Form  of  Specimen. 


University  op  Illinois  Tests.    Age  2  Months. 


1:3:6 

Air 

1:3:6 

Water 

1:3:6 

Damp  Sand 

1:2:4 

( ( 

1:3:6 

Air 

1:3:6 

Water 

1:3:6 

Damp  Sand 

1:2:4 

( < 

1:3:6 

Air 

1:3:6 

Damp  Sand 

1:2:4 

( ( 

1:3:6 

Damp  Sand 

1:2:4 

<  < 

Tests 

1:2:4 

Air 

1:2:4 

Water 

1:3:5 

Air 

1:3:5 

Water 

1:3:6 

Air 

1:3:6 

Water 

0 

9 

679 

1230 

0.55 

7 

729 

1230 

0.59 

4 

905 

2428 

0.37 

5 

1193 

3210 

0.37 

17 

796 

1230 

0.65 

6 

879 

1230 

0.71 

4 

1141 

2428 

0.47 

5 

1257 

3210 

0.39 

4 

1051 

1230 

0.86 

4 

1821 

2428 

0.75 

5 

2145 

3210 

0.67 

4 

1313 

2428 

0.54 

6 

1418 

3210 

0.44 

1  i 
5 

$ 

•) 

1 

2 

£ 

d 


O 

^ 

♦s 

I 

^---=^  I  g 


(  4X4X12  in.  beams 
restrained  at  ends 


Tests  at  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.    Age  1  Month. 


1310 

2070 

0.63 

1650 

2620 

0.63 

1240 

1310 

0.94 

1120 

1360 

0.82 

1180 

950 

1.25 

1120 

1270 

0.88 

5X15  in.  cylinders 
restrained  at  ends 
and  loaded  over 
span  5iV  in.  long 
by  a  half  cylinder 
bearing. 


♦  Illinois  specimens  were  6-in.  cubes;   M.I.T.  specimens  were  5X18-in.  cylinders. 
Note. — In  Illinois  tests  limestone  passed  1-in.  mesh.     Trap  rock  passing  1}  in.  ring  was  used  at 
M.  I.  T. 

shearing  strength  of  concrete  lies  between  40  and  60  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pressive strength. 

515.  The  Effect  of  Fatigue  on  Concrete. — Tests  reported  by  J.  L.  Van 
Ornuni  in  the  Tram.  A,  S.  C.  £.,  Vol.  58,  p.  294,  indicate  that  the  ultimate 
compressive  strength  of  concrete  under  a  large  number  of  rapidly  repeated 
loadings  is  only  one-half  of  its  strength  under  a  progressively  applied  static 
loading.     He  obtained  a  similar  relation  for  reinforced  concrete  beams. 
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616.  The  Strength  of  Cmder  Concrete. — On  account  of  its  fireproofing 
properties  and  its  light  weight,  cinder  concrete  is  considerably  used  for 
floor  construction  and  for  a  fireproofing  shell  aroimd  beams  and  columns. 


TABLE  13.— THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  AND  SPECIFIC  WEIGHT  OF 

CINDER  CONCRETE 


No. 

Spec. 

Mix  by 
Vol. 

Con- 
Bistcncy 

Age  in 
Months. 

Com- 

premive 

Strength, 

Lb.  per 

Sq.  In. 

Speci6c 
Weight. 
Lb.  per 
Cu.  Ft. 

Typo  of 
Specimen. 

How 
Cured. 

Authority. 

3 

1:1:3 

Dry 

1 

1466 

112.1 

' 

' 

3 

1:1:3 

Dry 

3 

2001 

110.4 

3 

1  :2  :3 

Dry 

1 

1098 

116.2 

3 
3 
3 

1:2:3 
1  :2  :4 
1:2:4 

Dry 
Dry 
Dry 

3 
1 
3 

1634 

904 

1325 

112.8 
111.2 
107.9 

12-in. 
cubes 

Air 

TesU  of 
MetaU. 
1908 

3 

1:2:6 

Dry 

1 

769 

108.8 

3 

1:2:6 

Dry 

3 

1084 

106.3 

3 

1:2:6 

Dry 

1 

629 

107.6 

3 

1:2:6 

Dry 

3 

788 

103.6 

■ 

■ 

3 
3 
3 

1:2:5 
1:2:6 
1:2:5 

Wet 
Medium 
Damp 

1 
1 

1 

1081 
1201 
1118 

8Xl6-in. 

> 

cyl. 

Moist 
air 

ir.s. 

3 

1:2:6 

Wet 

3 

1764 

116.6 

• 

GeoL 
Sur. 
BuU, 
No. 

3 

1:2:5 

Medium 

3 

1819 

115.6 

3 

1:2:5 

Damp 

3 

1726 

112.6 

3 

1:2:6 

Wet 

6 

2021 

113.9 

314. 

3 

1:2:6 

Medium 

6 

2203 

114.3 

- 

3 

1:2:5 

1:2:6 
1:2:5 
1:2:6 

Damp 

6 

1 
2 
6 

1946 

407 
701 
933 

113.7 
107 

8Xl6-in. 
cyl. 

Air 

10 
10 
10 

C3 

10 

1:2:5 

1 

818 

Strehan 
and 
Perrine 
in 

• 

Engr, 
NevD8 
Vol.  70 
p.  722 

10 
10 

10 

1:2:5 
1:2:6 

1:2:6 

5| 

2 
6 

1 

1254 
1744 

980 

107 

10 
10 

1:2:5 
1:2:5 

2 
6 

1036 
1478 

109 

10 

1  :  1  :5* 

c  ^ 

^  s 

1 

607 

« 

10 

1:1:5 

i^ 

2 

662 

100 

10 

1:1:5 

o  ^ 

6 

754 

' 

*  Ilund-niizcd,  the  other  batches  of  this  group  were  muchino-inized. 
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The  strength  of  cinder  concrete  is  decidedly  Variable  and  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  strength,  granulometric  composition,  and  absorptive  proper- 
ties of  the  cinders.  Table  13  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  by  various 
experimenters.  The  results  of  the  tests  by  the  U.  S.  G.  S.  show  that  con- 
sistency has  but  little  effect  on  the  compressive  or  transverse  strength  of 
cinder  concrete.  From  the  latter  tests  on  6-in.  cubes  and  8Xll-in. 
beams  on  a  12-ft.  span,  the  ratio  of  the  compressive  strength  to  the  trans- 
verse modulus  of  rupture  averages  9.8  :  1  for  concrete  six  months  old. 

TABLE  14.— THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTHS  OF  SLAG  CONCRETES  OF 

1:3:6:    PROPORTIONS  BY  VOLUME 


Sand. 


Coarse 
Aggregate 


Age 


River 


28  da 

90  da 

6  mo 

1  yr 

2  yr 

Wt.  inlb./ft.».; 


No.  1 
Hank 
Slag 


1033 

1377 
1478 
1722 

1778 


138 


No.  1 
Slag 


No.  1 
Bank 
Slag 


No.  2 
Slag 


No.  1 
Bank 
Slag 


River 


Ma- 
chine 
Slag 


No.  1 

Slag 


Ma- 
chine 
Slag 


No.  1 
Slag 


Ma- 
chine 
Slag 


River 


No.  2 
Bank 
Slag 


No.  1 
Slag 


No.  2 
Bank 
Slag 


Compressive  Strength  in  Lb.  per  Sq.In. 


863 
1100 
1222 
1131 

959 


121 


963 
1228 
1363 
1309 
1367 


131 


670 
928 
854 
902 
1200 


129 


561 
826 
983 
1038 
836 


120 


708 

994 

1057 

1052 

960 


122 


1028 
1307 
1440 
1328 
1888 


137 


697 

1040 

981 

666 

1030 


129 


No.  2 

Slag 


No.  2 
Bank 
Slag 


837 
1076 
1225 
1232 
1348 


128 


TABLE  15.— PROPERTIES  OF  AGGREGATES  IN  SLAG  CONCRETES 


Element. 


SiOa 

AljO, 

CaO 

MgO 

FeaO, 

SO, 

Slie 

Wt.  in  Ib./ft.' 


River 
Sand. 


79.28 
8.23 
5.60 
0.92 
0.59 
5.38 


Chemical  Analyses. 


Per  Cent  of  Klement  in 


Slag 
Sand 
No.  1 


30.31 
20.72 
44.67 

1.48 
1.43 
1.39 


Slag 
Sand 
No.  2 


32.24 

16.32 

46.51 

1.45 

1.91 

1.57 


Bank 
Slag. 


37.26 

16.62 

39.26 

3.06 

2.50 

1.30 


Other  Properties. 


106 


55 


49 


No.  1 
i"-l" 

67 


Ma- 
chine 
Slag. 


31.28 

17.40 

46.20 

1.43 

1.52 

1.5C 


No.  2 

r'-2i" 
72 


l"-2" 


96 


Mechanical  Analtsxs. 


Mesh. 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
80 
100 


Per  Cent  Passing. 


River 
Sand. 


87.6 
74.6 
60.0 
28.1 
17.2 
1.6 

o:8 


Slftg 
Sand 
No.  1. 


75.0 

36.3 
16.6 
9.8 
7.8 
4.3 
3.1 


Slag 

Sand 

No.  2. 


75.4 
34.4 
16.0 
11.3 
10.2 
5.5 
3.6 
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It  will  be  noted  that  this  ratio  is  considerably  larger  than  the  corresponding 
value  for  gravel  or  broken  stone  concrete. 

617.  The  Strength  of  Slag  Concrete. — For  purposes  of  construction 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  discussing  cinder  concrete,  slag  concrete  is 
sometimes  used.  The  results  given  in  Tables  14  and  15  are  taken  from 
Furnace  Slags  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittaburgh.  Each  com- 
pressive strength  result  is  the  average  of  three  tests  on  12X  16-in.  cylinders. 
All  specimens  were  made  of  standard  Portland  cement.  They  were  daily 
sprinkled  with  water  for  twenty-seven  days  after  making.  The  results 
show  that  the  slag  sand  No.  2  made  by  running  the  molten  slag  into  a 
water  vat  is  slightly  superior  to  slag  sand  No.  1  which  was  run  through  a 
spray  as  it  fell  into  the  water  vat.  The  crushed  bank  slags,  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  produced  a  stronger  concrete  than  the  machine  slag  which  was 
disintegrated  by  sprinkling  with  water  after  it  had  partially  cooled,* 

THE  ELASTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

518.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Elastic  Curves. — As  Fig.  12  shows, 
the  stress-deformation  curves  for  cement  and  concrete  resemble  those  for 
other  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron,  brick  and  stone.  Carefully  made 
experiments  fail  to  disclose  a  limit  of  proportionaUty  or  an  elastic  limit. 
Compression  tests  indicate,  however,  that  after  several  applications  of 
stresses  less  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  con- 
crete the  set  becomes  constant.  On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  set  for 
low  intensities  of  stress  the  true  elastic  stress-deformation  curve  for  these 
materials  may  differ  considerably  from  the  gross  deformation  curve. 
Bach,  in  finding  the  true  elastic  curve  in  compression  repeatedly  applied 
and  released  each  load  until  the  set  at  zero  load  became  constant.  By 
subtracting  the  set  from  the  total  deformation  the  elastic  deformation  for  a 
given  load  was  determined.  Although  the  true  elastic  curve  is  of  impor- 
tance in  considering  the  change  of  shape  of  concrete  after  removal  of  stress, 
it  does  not  afford  information  on  the  amount  of  total  deformation  which 
the  material  undergoes  for  a  given  unit  stress.  Since  in  reinforced  con- 
crete construction  the  unit  stress  carried  by  the  steel  will  depend  upon  the 
gross  deformation  of  the  combination,  more  application  is  made  of  values 
derived  from  the  gross-deformation  curve  than  of  those  gotten  from 
elastic  deformations. 

519.  Calculation  of  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — Since  mortar  and 
concrete  have  no  elastic  limit,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  must  be  the 
slope  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  at  zero  stress.  For  mixes  which 
have  a  stress-deformation  curve  of  sharp  curvature  near  the  origin,  the 

*  For  additional  tests  on  slag  concrete,  see  Engr.  News^  Vol.  72,  p.  103  and  Vol.  75, 
p.  276. 
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initial  mcxlulus  of  elasticity,  E,  is  of  little  value,  except  for  comparing  the 
stifTness  of  different  concretes;  since  for  all  finite  values  of  unit  stress,  S, 


OroM  DetormitlEona  per  Unit  of  Lcoffth 


GroBs  DfCormaUons  in:r  Unit  a!  Lensth 
,   12. — Ktrefls-deformulion   l>i;inriima  for  Mordini  anil  Concretes  in  ComprcssioE 
(TiMtn  of  Milah,  I9&1.     Technologic  Paper  No.  2.) 


or  unit  deformation,  «,  Et>S  and  ■n'^*,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  13. 
For  such  curves  the  slope  of  a  secant  drawn  from  the  origin  through  a 
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point  corresponding  to  a  working  unit  stress  is  useful,  because  the  simple 
relation  proposed  by  Hooke  can  be  applied  for  neighboring  stresses.  Also, 
in  reinforced  concrete  design  the 
use  of  the  secant  modulus  consider- 
ably shortens  the  computations 
without  undue  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 
Prof.  Bach's  studies  of  true  elas- 
tic curves  led  to  an  exponential 
equation  for  unit  deformation  in 
compression,  €  =  KS/^,  in  which  iC 
and  m  are  constants  depending  upon 
*the  material.  Morsch  *  gives  the 
following  equations  of  the  true 
elastic  curve  for  1  :  2^  :  5  sand 
and  gravel  concrete  and  1  :  2^  :  5 
sand    and    broken-stone    concrete, 


S 


1.14 


€  = 


and   €  = 


S. 


1.16 


Unit  Deformation 


9,190,500' 


re- 


FiG.  13. — Method  of  Finding  the  (Secant) 
Modulus  of  Elasticity,  E^—. 


5,676,100 
spectively. 

Prof.  Talbot  f  developed  a  form- 
ula for  the  elastic  curve  in  compres- 
sion, based  upon  the  theory  that  the  stress-gross-deformation  curve  for 
concrete  is  a  parabola.     His  formula  is  Se={l  —  ^q)Ee€  in  which  q  is  the 
ratio  of  €  (the  unit  deformation  for  <Sc),  to  the  ultimate  unit  deformation, 
and  Ec  is  the  initial  modulus. 

620.  Values  of  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. — 
Table  16  shows  values  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  neat  cement,  mortars 
and  concretes  compiled  from  the  sources  mentioned.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  values  for  neat  cement  are  decidedly  variable  and  that  air-cured 
neat  cement  and  rich  mortars  have  a  much  lower  modulus  than  similar 
mixes  cured  in  water.  The  modulus  increases  with  the  density,  and  to 
some  extent  with  age,  if  specimens  are  water-cured.  Morsch's  results 
show  that  the  moduli  for  wet  mixes  are  less  than  for  dry  mixes  of  the 
same  proportions.  For  lean  mixes  of  the  same  aggregate,  the  modulus 
hke  the  strength  increases  with  the  proportion  of  cement;  but  the  varia- 
tion is  small  for  proportions  richer  than  1  :  2,  in  the  case  of  mortar,  or 
1  :  1|  :  3,  in  the  case  of  concrete.  For  rich  mixes,  however,  the  curvature 
of  the  stress-deformation  line  is  very  slight  throughout  the  range  of  work- 
ing unit  stress  (Fig.  12). 

The  stiffness  of  the  coarse  aggregate  also  considerably  affects  the  rigidity 
of  the  concrete.     Furthermore,  a  large  difference  in  the  moduli  of  elas- 

*  Eiscnbetonhau,  p.  22  (trans.). 

t  Bull.  No.  14,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.  Univ.  of  111. 
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ticity  for  the  mortar  and  aggregate  must  be  accompanied  by  non-uniform 
distribution  of  stress  when  the  concrete  is  loaded.  Such  non-homogeneity 
in  elasticity  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  low  early  strengths  exhibited 
by  concretes  made  from  certain  classes  of  granite  and  trap  rock. 

From  the  results  now  available  it  appears  that  the  tensile  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  slightly  less  than  the  compressive  modulus  for  gravel  concrete. 
For  broken  stone  concrete  the  difference  is  negligible. 

621.  Poisson's  Ratio  for  Concrete. — Under  compression  the  unit 
lateral  expansion  of  concrete  is  about  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  forces  for  the  ordinary  range  of 
working  stress.  The  ratio  increases  with  the  richness  of  the  mix  and  is 
influenced  by  the  other  factors  which  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity.  Values  of  Poisson's  ratio  in  compression  found  by  Talbot  * 
varied  between  0.1  and  0.16  for  working  loads  on  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  sixty 
days  old.  Withey  t  found,  for  stresses  at  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate 
strength  on  concrete  two  months  old,  the  following  values:  For  1:3:6 
mix,  0.08;  for  1  :  2  :  4  mix,  0.11;  for  1  :  If  :  3J  mix,  0.18;  for  1  :  IJ 
mortar,  0.16. 

622.  Expansion  and  Shrinkage  Due  to  Variations  in  Moisture  Con- 
tent.— The  changes  in  volume  of  neat  cements  and  mortars  while  hardening 
has  already  Ix^en  considered  in  Art.  357.  Only  a  few  experiments  on  plain 
concrete  have  been  reported,  but  from  them  one  must  conclude  that  con- 
crete also  increases  in  volume  when  hardened  under  water  and  shrinks  in 
air.  These  changes  are  more  pronounced  with  the  rich  mixes  than  with 
lean  ones.  The  changes  increase  with  the  age  of  the  specimen;  but  the 
rates  of  change  in  volume  decrease,  becoming  very  small  after  three 
months  of  storage  under  constant  conditions.  Wet  mixtures  hardening 
in  air  contract  more  slowly  than  dry  mixtures.  Alternate  exposures  to 
moisture  and  dry  air  cause  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  in  the 
concrete.  Such  changes  take  place  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  concrete. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  aggregate  from  which 
the  concrete  is  made  to  some  extent  influences  the  magnitude  of  these 
changes. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,*  appear  in  Table  17.  In  these 
tests,  columns  8X8X60  in.  were  cured  either  in  air  or  under  two  thick- 
nesses of  burlap  dampened  twice  a  day  for  the  periods  indicated.  Readings 
were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  specimens  over  a  50-in.  gage  length  by 
means  of  micrometer-screw  extensometers  reading  to  0.0001  in.  The 
first  measurements  were  made  as  soon  as  the  concrete  had  set.  The 
materials  were  Old  Dominion  Portland  Cement,  river  sand  of  which  97 

♦  Bull  No.  20,  Univ.  of  Illinois, 
t  Bull.  No.  466,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 
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and  34  per  cent,  passed  \  in.  and  No.  30  sieves,  respectively,  and  crushed 
gneiss  nearly  all  of  which  passed  a  1-in.  sieve  and  was  retained  on  a  J-in. 
mesh. 

Tests  on  concrete  made  of  Giant  and  Universal  Portland  cements,  bar 
sand,  and  run-of-crusher  trap  rock  passing  a  1  J-in.  mesh  have  been  reported 
by  H.  C.  Berry;  *  they  are  also  summarized  in  Table  17.  Specimens 
9X9  in.  with  a  20-in:  gage  length  were  employed  in  these  experiments. 
Readings  were  taken  with  a  Berry  strain-gage  on  four  sides  of  each  speci- 
men, the  initial  observations  being  made  within  eighteen  hours  after 
placement  of  concrete. 

TABLE  17.— THE  CHANGES  IN  LENGTH  OF  CONCRETE  PRISMS  IN 

HARDENING    . 


Mix 
by  Vol, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 


4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 


1:2:4 


1:2:4 
1  :  2J  :  5 
1:2:4 
1  :  2i  :  5 


Consistency. 


Very  Dry 
Very  Wet 
Very  Dry 
Very  Wet 
Medium  Wet 
Very  Wet 
Very  Dry 
Very  Wet 

Very  Wet 


Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 


Method 
of  Curing. 


Air 


( ( 


<  ( 


It 


Under 
moistened 
burlap  for 
15  days 
Under 
burlap 
contin- 
uously 

Air 

Air 
Wat^r 
Water 


Change  per 

L'nit  length 

(*  =  Expansion)  at 

10  Days. 

30  Days. 

1 

60  Days. 

150  Days. 

.00014 

.00034 

.00048 

.00011 

.00030 

. 00041 > 

.00014 

.00038 

.00053 

.00010 

.00028 

.00042 

♦.00011 

.00010 

. 00025 1 

♦.00004 

.00000 

.00016 

♦.00012 

.00006 

.00023' 

♦.00008 

.00002 

.00027 

♦.00005 

♦.00005 

♦.00002» 

.00005 

.00016 

.00023 

.00002 

.00009 

.00017 

.00001 

♦.00009 

♦00020 

♦.00003 

♦00007 

♦.00002 

Authority. 


Gold- 
beck. 


"Berry 


*  Age  of  specimen  =  50  days. 

Observations  on  the  Chevy  Chase  f  experimental  concrete  road  fur- 
nished the  interesting  information  tabulated  below.  This  road  is  20  feet 
wide  and  6  in.  thick.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  1  :  1^  :  3^. 
The  oil-cement  concrete  contained  5  pints  of  oil  per  bag  of  cement.  Coarse 
aggregates  were  screened  through  a  l|-in.  and  retained  on  a  j-in.  mesh. 
The  concrete  was  covered  with  a  wet  canvas  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  covered  with  a  2-in.  coat  of  sand  which  was  sprinkled  twice  a  day  for 

♦  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  11,  p.  563. 

t  Built  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Public  Roads^  see  Concrete  Cement  Age^  Vol.  4,  p.  97. 
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eight  days.  This  sand  coat  was  left  on  for  fifteen  days,  after  which  the  road 
was  opened  to  traffic.  The  road  was  built  during  the  fall  of  1912  and  spring 
of  1913,  and  the  observations  recorded  below  were  made  about  one  year 
after  completion. 


Concrete. 

Aggregate. 

Length, 

Average  Diatanee 

Between  Cracks 

In  Ft. 

Plain            

Gravel 

425 
600 
210 
260 
290 

300 

« 

61 

Plain 

Limestone 

100 

Oil-cement 

Limestone 

100 

Oil-cement 

Gravel 

46 

Oil-cement 

Trap 

60 

Plain 

Trap 

40 

*  **jK 

THE  PERMEABILITY  AND  ABSORPTION  OF  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

623.  Discussion  of  Terms. — Water  may  enter  a  porous  body  through 
capillary  attraction,  it  may  be  forced  in  under  pressure,  or  it  may  be  intro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  pressure  and  capillary  attraction.  The  char- 
acter and  size  of  the  minute  canals  connecting  the  pores  with  one  another 
and  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  apparently  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  flow  into  the  body.  By  absorption  is  meant  the  drawing 
in  of  water  by  capillary  attraction.  All  cement  mixtures  absorb  water  to 
some  extent.  When  the  size  and  arrangenient  of  the  canals  are  such  as 
to  permit  water  to  flow  through  the  substance  it  is  said  to  be  permeable. 
The  rate  of  absorption  is  dependent  upon  the  size,  number  of  pores  con- 
nected with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  size  and  character  of 
the  connecting  ducts;  the  permeability  is  dependent  upon  the  character 
and  size  of  the  minute  passageways  leading  through  the  body,  conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  relation  between  these  properties. 

With  hydrostatic  heads  of  100  ft.,  tests  have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  neither  Portland  cement  paste  nor  mixtures  made  from  it  are  abso- 
lutely impervious.  Nevertheless,  there  is  abundant  evidence  which  shows 
that  concrete  and  mortar  can  be  made  so  impermeable  that  no  leakage  or 
dampness  is  visible  on  the  surface  opposite  to  the  water  pressure.  Appar- 
ently, even  when  the  humidity  is  high,  the  frictional  resistance  to  flow  pre- 
vents the  water  from  leaving  the  free  surface  of  such  material  at  i^  rapid 
enough  rate  to  escape  evaporation.  Concrete  or  mortar  similar  to  the 
above  will  hereafter  be  frequently  referred  to  as  impermeable  or  imper- 
vious. The  error  in  such  use  of  these  words  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind. 

624.  Methods  of  Testing  Permeability. — Two  methods  of  measuring 
permeability  are  in  use.    In  one,  the  water  passing  out  of  the  specimen  is 


Iff 


(a)  Sectional  Elevation  of  Mortax  Per- 
meability Specimen,  not  Suitable  for 
Concrete.    (University  of  Wisconsin.) 


titi-m  Huw-Ce) 


i 

RdU>«0*^>I. 

t-I^TM. 

1 

1 

&"*" 

\f- 

■ 

iy 

(e)  Used  at  Wisconsin  to  Meas- 
ure Flow  Perpendicular  to 
Direction  in  which  Concrete 
was  Poured.  Type  (d)  was 
used  to  measure  flow  parallel 
to  direction  of  pouiing. 


(c)  Sectional  Elevation  of  Bureau  of 
Standards'  Specimen,  (AA=rubhet 
waahcra;  BB  =  cai'\-iroa  topand  bot-  • 

torn  of  holder;  C  =  specimen;  D  — 
retainer  for  leakage;  £  =  wrought- 
iron  pipe-} 

Fic.  14.— TrPE8  OF  PEHMEABiuTr  Speciuenb. 
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measured;  in  the  other,  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the  specimen  is 
determined.  The  first  nietliod  does  not  require  as  elaborate  apparatus  as 
the  second,  but  is  inaccurate  when  the  leakage  is  small  on  account  of  evap- 
oration losses.  The  second  method  necessitates  the  use  of  a  calibrated 
water  gage  for  measuring  the  flow  and  air  pressure  to  force  the  water  into 
the  specimens.  Measurements  made  by  the  latter  method  may  include 
both  the  water  absorbed  and  the  water  passing  through  the  specimen, 
depending  on  the  method  of  curing  the  test-pieces. 

Fig.  14  shows  five  forms  of  specimen  which,  more  or  less  modified,  have 
been  used  in  many  important  experiments.  The  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  14a 
is  the  simplest,  most  easily  made  and  readily  attached  to  the  testing 
apparatus;  but  the  path  of  flow  is  neither  restricted  to  a  definite  volume 
of  concrete,  nor  is  the  area  of  the  opening  in  the  casting  sufiScient  for 
the  testing  of  concrete  made  from  large  aggregate. 

In  Fig.  146  is  shown  the  form  used  by  Fuller  and  Thompson  in  their 
experiments  at  Jerome  Park.  The  use  of  this  fonn  of  test-piece  requires 
that  the  concrete  or  mortar  be  molded  before  the  neat  cement  shell,  since 
no  provision  is  made  for  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  concrete  exposed  to 
pressure.  The  use  of  this  type  of  test-piece  also  necessitates  that  the  core 
be  thoroughly  soaked  and  have  its  surface  roughened  before  encasement 
in  order  that  flow  between  lining  and  shell  may  be  avoided. 

Fig.  14c  illustrates  the  form  of  mortar  test-piece  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Similar  specimens  18  in.  in  diameter  were  used  in  testing 
concrete.  This  type  of  test-piece  requires  expensive  castings  and  gaskets. 
If  the  flow  into  the  specimen  is  to  l)e  measured  it  is  probable  that  difliculty 
in  securing  a  tight  joint  at  the  gasketed  surfaces  will  be  experienced  when 
high  pressures  are  used.  Furthermore  the  area  of  the  openings  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  water  are  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  cro88H3eo- 
tional  area  of  the  specimen.  On  the  other  hand,  no  mortar  shell  is  required 
with  this  test -piece  and  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the  specimen  may  be 
easily  cleaned  before  placement  on  the  apparatus. 

A  type  of  specimen  successfully  used  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
appears  in  Fig.  lid.  The  apparatus  is  rather  costly,  but  the  labor  of 
making  and  testing  the  specimens  is  not  great.  In  molding,  the  mortar 
shell  and  concrete  core  are  formed  simultaneously.  This  type  of  test- 
piece  permits  cleaning  or  treatment  of  the  exposed  surfaces  and  th6  casting 
provides  a  reservoir  for  curing  water. 

Fig.  14e  shows  a  modified  form  of  specimen  used  at  the  above  univer- 
sity for  determining  the  flow  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  poimng. 

In  permeabiUty  testing  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  remove  laitance 
and  the  excess  mortar  which  flushes  to  the  surfaces  of  the  specimen.  Pre- 
caution should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  leakage  of  water  in  molding  the  test- 
pieces.     Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  procure  uniformity  and  homo- 
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geneity  in  specimens  equipped  with  mortar  shells.  If  water  gages  are 
used  and  the  flow  into  the  specimens  is  measured  the  apparatus  must  be 
absolutely  tight.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  changes  in  the  height  of 
the  water  columns  due  to  temperature  and  absorption  of  water  by  the 
compressed  air  or  vice-versa.  Data  for  thece  corrections  can  be  gotten 
by  taking  readings  on  a  water-tight  blank  specimen  holding  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  those  under  test  and  subjected  to  identical  conditions. 

626.  The  Effect  of  the  Proportion  of  Cement  on  Permeability. — Data 
from  tests  show  that  the  flow  through  concrete  or  mortar  decreases  with 
the  increase  in  proportion  of  cement  pro- 
vided the  density  is  constant.  Plastic 
neat  cement  and  1  :  1  mortar  linings  2  in. 
or  over  in  thickness  may  be  considered 
impervious  under  heads  less  than  100  ft., 
provided  the  mortar  is  not  cracked  by 
overstressing.  If  made  of  bank  sands  of 
good  quality,  1  :  2  mortars  of  plastic 
consistency  will,  in  general,  show  no  leak- 
age under  a  like  pressure.  With  well- 
graded  sands  impervious  mortars  of  1  :  3 
and  1  :  4  proportions  may  be  secured. 
Fig.  15  *  well  shows  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
portion of  cement  upon  the  permeability 

of  mortars  made  of  fine  {Sd  4),  medium  Rauo  of  sand  to  cement,  by  weight 

{Sd  S)y   and  coarse   {Sd  9)   sands.      The   Fig.  15.— The  Influence  of  Proportion 
experiments    were    made    on    specimens       of  Cement  on  the  Permeability  of 
hke   Fig.  14a.     The  properties  of   these 
sands  may  be  found   in  Table   4,   Ch. 
XIII. 

A  report  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  tests  of  gravel  concrete 
varying  in  richness  of  mixture  may  be  found  in  Trans.  Western  Soc,  Engr., 
Vol.  19,  p.  833.  It  show^s  that  if  properly  graded  aggregate  is  used  and 
proper  precautions  taken  in  mixing,  placing  and  curing,  concrete  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  of  cement  may  be  made  water-tight  for  heads  under  100  ft. 
A  thickness  of  one  foot  should  be  sufficient  to  insure  against  leakage. 
For  heads  of  10  ft.  and  less  a  properly  made  1  :  9  mixture  6  in.  thick 
should  be  water  tight. 

626.  Effect  of  Density  on  Permeability. — ^With  the  same  proportion 
of  cement,  the  permeability  of  concrete  or  rtiortar  decreases  as  the  density 
increases.  The  effects  of  variations  in  density  are  more  marked  with  lean 
mixes  than  with  rich  ones.  Therefore  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  grading  of  the  aggregate  for  lean  mixes  than  for  rich  ones. 

♦  Proc.  A.S.T.  M.,  Vol.  13,  p.  834. 


Mortar  Made  from  Fine  (Sdi), 
Medium  (Sdt)j  and  Coarse  (Sd^), 
Sands. 
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From  the  results  of  numerous  tests  on  sand  mortars  R.  Feret  concluded 
that  most  impermeable  mortar  for  any  given  proportion  of  cement  will  be 
obtained  when  the  percentage  of  fine  sand  (F)  plus  cement  equals  the  per- 
centage of  coarse  sand  (G).  This  grading,  he  also  found,  produced  the 
maximum  strength  and  density  (see  Art.  502).  Mortars  made  from  fine 
sand  will  be  found  more  impervious  than  those  containing  large  grains  (6) 
only. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  relation  between  leakage  and  the  ratio 

%  cement      \  _  %  cement  "I 

I(KM r^ensJty)  [  "  100  (air + water  voids)] 


1200 


0.0006 


0.00060^ 


0.0001  9^^ 


OJS  0.6  0.7         0.8 

C        Per  cent  Cement 

l-(C*»)  ~     Percent  (Air-t-Wator)  Voids 


Fia.  16. — Relation  of  Leakage  to  Ratio 


Vol.  of  Cement  in  Mix 


for  Mortars  (Left) 


Vol.  of  Voids  in  Mix 

and  Concretes   (Right)   Made  of  Wisconsin  Aggregates.    Pressure  was  40  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

for  Wisconsin  tests  on  both  mortars  and  concretes  referred  to  in  preceding 
article.  From  the  shapes  of  the  curves  in  the  above  figure  and  in  Fig.  9, 
it  is  evident  that  the  density  of  the  mixture  affects  the  permeability  more 
than  the  strength.  The  methods  of  proportioning  and  grading  the  aggre- 
gate outlined  in  Art.  483  are  of  considerable  value  in  securing  water-tight 
concrete. 

627.  The  Efifect  of  Consistency  on  Permeability. — For  mortars  or 
concretes,  the  use  of  a  too  wet  or  too  dry  mix  results  in  a  decrease  in  imper- 
viousness.  This  effect  is  most  pronoiniced  for  lean  mixes  and  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  decrease  in  density  which  results  from  the  use  of  too  much 
or  too  little  water.  An  excess  of  water  is  preferable  to  a  deficiency,  but  8 
plastic  or  mushy  mixture,  whi(;h  can  be  compacted  with  little  ramming  and 
which  shows  moisture  but  no  excess  water  when  surfaced,  is  the  most  im^ 
pervious. 
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The  use  of  a  dry  consistency  in  conjunction  with  insufficient  tamping 
forms  the  chief  cause  of  permeability  in  concrete  blocks.  Tests  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  a  driving  rain  which  will  soak 
through  a  one-piece  block  made  from  a  dry  mix  in  a  half-hour,  will,  in 
most  cases,  not  pass  through  a  similar  block  made  from  a  plastic  mix. 

The   relations    between    permeability,    density   and   strength   for   r 
1  :  2J  :  4§  broken  stone  concrete  were  well  established  by  the  experiment* 
of  Fuller  and  Thompson  described  in  Proc,  A,  S,  T,  M.,  Vol.  6,  p.  358. 
Their  tests  show  that  the  concrete  of  medium  consistency  had  the  greatest 
density  and  strength  and  was  the  least  permeable. 

The  previously  mentioned  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
gravel  concrete  show  that  it  is  better  to  make  concrete  too  wet  rather  than 
too  dry  when  imperviousness  is  desired.  Owing  to  difficulty  in  tamping, 
dry  mixtures  of  1  :  1^  :  3  proportions  leaked  badly  at  very  low  pressures, 
whereas  medium  and  soupy  mixtures  were  practically  water-tight. 

These  tests  also  demonstrate  that  a  soft,  mushy  consistency,  which," 
when  molded  into  a  6X12-in.  cylinder,  will  slump  about  i  in.  on  removal 
of  the  mold,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  If  such  consistency  is  used  and  due 
attention  is  given  to  other  conditions  of  fabrication,  it  is  possible  to  make 
concrete  of  1  :  9  proportions  water-tight  under  100-ft.  head. 

628.  Effect  of  Time  of  Mixing  on  Permeability. — Obviously,  the 
homogeneity  of  the  mix  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
imperviousness.  Other  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (see  previous 
citation)  have  shown  that  the  time  of  machine  mixing  greatly  influences 
the  uniformity  and  magnitude  of  the  flow.  In  these  tests  the  different 
periods  of  mixing  in  a  No.  0  Smith  machine  were  three-quarters,  two,  and 
five  minutes,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  minute  of  these  intervals  being 
devoted  to  dry  mixing.  The  mixer  was  run  at  30  r.p.m.  The  results 
indicate  that  a  two-minute  period  was  sufficient  to  secure  good  results 
with  either  wet  or  dry  sand.  Mixes  of  1  :  3  :  6  proportions,  by  weight, 
which  were  impermeable  when  mixed  two  minutes,  leaked  badly  when 
mixed  only  three-quarter  minute.  The  leakage  was  increased  by  the  use 
of  damp  sand.  Placing  the  water  in  the  mixer  before  admission  of  the 
dry  materials  caused  great  variation  in  results  of  individual  tests  and  pro- 
duced a  much  more  permeable  concrete  than  that  gotten  when  a  short 
period  of  dry  mixing  was  allowed.  The  imperviousness  of  the  richer 
1  :  I5  :  3  mixes,  however,  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  length  of 
the  mixing  interval  or  by  the  omission  of  the  dry-mixing  period. 

629.  Effect  of  Curing  on  Permeability. — Proper  curing  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  impermeable  concrete  or  mortar  is  to  be  secured. 
Premature  drying  adversely  affects  the  imperviousness  of  lean  mixes 
much  more  than  that  of  the  rich  mixes.  The  imperviousness  of  lean  mix- 
tures properly  cured  for  three  weeks  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  drying 
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TABLE  18.— EFFECT  OF  CURING  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  PERMEABILTY 
OF  CONCRETE 

MkUrimli:    Univrnal  Portlmod  cemtnt.  JumviUe  und:  Juinvilla  cnnl  (m  TabU  4), 

All  concnts  wu  DiKhiue  miiad. 

AU  ■pninifDi  wen  S  in.  thick. 

AfMr  ninovaJ  from  the  moldl  the  lurfaee*  o[  all  air-cund  iprcimeD*  were  well  chippnl  knd  tha  tiM- 
pieoa  placed  in  B  hall  without  beiDE  filled  with  water.  Sprinklini  wu  done  with  ■  bott  atch  moniiiu 
and  aveaiiii  aa  indicated.     Anificial  dryinf  waa  aeearnpiiilied  by  placina  the  ipeeinieni  in  as  orm  ud 
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at  temperature  of  120°  to  150°  F..  Therefore  structures  which  are  to  be 
subjected  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  periods  should  be  made  sufficiently 
thick  to  prevent  drying,  or  the  work  should  be  sprinkled  during  dry 
periods.  A  short  period  of  saturatiom  following  a  period  of  dryness  appears 
to  decrease  the  permeabiUty.  The  above  statements  are  corroborated  by 
evidence  furnished  from  tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  which  are 
abstracted  in  Table  18  from  the  report  previously  cited.  The  form  of 
test-piece  used  in  these  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  14d.  Unless  men- 
tioned there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  flow  on  the  surfaces  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

630.  Other  Conditions  Affecting  Permeability. — The  water-tightness  of 
concrete  or  mortar  will  also  vary  with  the  age  of  the  concrete,  intensity 
of  pressure,  thickness,  character  of  the  aggregate,  condition  of  the  surface 
to  which  pressure  is  applied,  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Test  evidence  shows  that  the  rate  of  flow  for  mortars  or  concretes, 
which  give  visible  signs  of  leakage,  decreases  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
month  and  somewhat  less  rapidly  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  For 
specimens  which  are  practically  water-tight  the  decrease  in  flow  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-eight  days  may  be  50  to  80  per  cent,  but  the  change 
in  flow  after  one  month  is  small.* 

Tests  on  concrete  by  Taylor  and  Thompson  show  that  the  leakage 
varies  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  for  pressures  between 
20  and  80  lb.  per  square  inch.  Other  experiments  on  concrete,  by  J.  L. 
Davies,  covering  the  same  range  of  pressures,  are  confirmatory  (see  Engr, 
NewSf  Nov.  7,  1912).  A  large  number  of  tests  by  Hyde  and  Smith 
(Jour,  Franklin  Institute) y  Vol.  128,  Sept.,  1889  on  neat,  1  :  1  and  1  :  2 
mortars  show,  in  general,  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  directly  with  the 
pressure  for  the  range  between  75  and  200  lb.  per  square  inch. 

With  specimens  which  showed  evidence  of  leakage,  Taylor  and  Thomp- 
son found  the  rate  of  flow  through  concrete  decreased  as  the  thickness 
increased.  For  concrete  specimens  which  show  no  visible  leakage  the  rate 
of  flow  into  the  specimen  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  thickness. 
The  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  show  Uttle  variation  in  permea- 
bility of  mortar  specimens  varying  from  1  to  3  in.  in  thickness. 

The  rate  of  flow  is  materially  lessened  by  the  presence  of  laitance  or 
rich  mortar  on  the  surface  exposed  to  pressure. 

With  water  containing  sediment  or  a  high  bacteria  content  the  rate 
of  flow  diminishes  rapidly  with  time.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  gradual 
lessening  of  flow  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  pores  by  efflorescence.     This 

*  The  information  following  was  compiled  principally  from  Technologic  Paper  No.  3, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wisconsin  tests,  and  Taylor  and  Thompson  in  Trana, 
A.S.C.E.Wol  59,  p.  127. 
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18  especially  noticeable  in  dry-cured  cencrete,  which  leaks  badly.  Appar- 
ently calcium  and  magnesium  hydroxide  are  evolved  from  the  cement 
and  carbonated  when  washed  to  the  surface,  thus  forming  a  more  or  less 
impervious  crust. 

Concrete  is  somewhat  more  permeable  to  water  when  the  pressure  is 
applied  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  cast  than  when  applied 
in  the  same  direction.  This  is  more  pronounced  for  very  wet  mixtures 
placed  in  deep  layers,  since,  under  such  conditions,  non-homogeneity 
results  from  the  settlement  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  mix. 

631.  The  Absorption  of  Concrete  and  Mortar. — ^A  proper  method  of 
testing  the  absorptive  properties  of  concrete  or  mortar  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. By  drying  these  substances  at  temperatures  above  120®  to  160® 
the  imperviousness  is  greatly  reduced,  and  consequently  water  will  pene- 
trate farther  into  such  material  than  it  would  into  undried  concrete. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  method  of  conducting  the  absorption  test  ordinarily 
employed  for  other  porous  materials  is  generally  used  in  testing  mortar  and 
concrete. 

A  series  of  tests  on  the  absorption  of  1  :  2, 1  :  4, 1  :  6  and  1  :  8  mortars 
made  from  three  different  sands  is  reported  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  2. 
The  test-pieces  were  2-in.  cul)cs.  They  were  stored  in  a  damp  room 
between  testing  periods.  Before  testing  they  were  dried  for  several  days 
at  a  temperature  of  212  to  230°  F.  After  cooling  they  were  inunersed  in 
water  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  They  were  periodically  weighed  until  they 
gained  less  than  2"^  of  1  per  cent,  per  day;  the  test  was  then  stopped. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  absorption  generally  decreases  with  age, 
the  greatest  change  occurring  in  the  first  two  months.  Mortars  of  damp 
consistency  absorbed  more  than  those  of  quaking  consistency.  Mortars 
made  of  coarse  sand  were  somewhat  less  absorptive  than  those  made  of 
fine  sands.  The  absorption,  in  general,  decreased  with  the  increase  in 
richness  of  mix.  The  results  show,  however,  that  some  factor,  probably 
porosity,  exercised  a  more  important  influence  than  the  proportion  of 
cement.  Slag  sand  mortars,  on  account  of  the  porosity  of  the  aggregate, 
absorbed  much  more  water  than  either  the  fine  or  coarse  sand  mortars. 

Absorption  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  mortars  vary- 
ing in  richness  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  5  have  shown  that  those  made  from  screen- 
ings and  fine  sands  generally  absorb  more  water  than  those  made  of  better 
graded  material.  Mortars  of  1  :  2  to  1  :  4  proportions  made  of  good  mate- 
rials and  properly  cured  ought  not  absorb  more  than  10  per  cent  of  water 
after  forty-eight  hours'  immersion.  Well-made  concrete  of  dense  aggre- 
gate should  not  absorb  more  than  6  per  cent  of  water  under  the  same 
conditions. 

632.  Waterproofing  Materials. — For  a  number  of  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  washes  and  compounds  which  will  waterproof 
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concrete  and  mortar.  In  general,  tests  seem  to  show  that  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  proportioning,  mixing,  and  curing  these  compoimds  are 
not  needed  to  secure  impermeable  concrete  for  heads  under  100  ft.  Further- 
more, if  good  materials  are  procurable  at  average  prices  it  is  questionable 
if  the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  use  of  such  compounds  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  additional  cement  required  for  water-tightness. 
It  must  also  be  understood  that  any  beneficial  results  accruing  from  the 
use  of  these  compounds  cannot  offset  poor  workmanship  or  improper 
curing.  Furthermore,  if  the  concrete  cracks  neither  a  properly  made  mix 
nor  the  use  of  such  washes  or  compounds  are  effective.  When  there  is 
probability  of  cracking,  expansion  joints  should  be  used  or  a  water- 
proof elastic  membrane  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  wall  should  be 
employed. 

Waterproofing  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  integral 
mixtiu*es,  those  which  are  added  before  the  concrete  is  mixed;  and  surface 
washes,  those  which  are  applied  after  the  work  is  finished.  The  integral 
mixtures  may  be  inert,  simply  void  fillers  such  as  finely  ground  clay  or 
hydrated  lime;  or  they  may  be  active  by  virtue  of  compounds  which  they 
form  during  the  hardening  of  the  cement  or  by  their  repelling  action  toward 
water,  petroleum  residuum  oil  and  the  soap  and  alum  combination,  for 
examples.  The  coatings  comprise  paints  and  varnishes  with  a  linseed-oil 
vehicle;  bituminous  compounds — the  tars  and  asphalts;  the  hydrocarbons 
— the  paraffin  gasoline  combination  for  example;  and  the  soap  solutions 
like  alum  and  soap. 

In  Technologic  Paper  No,  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  p.  23,  the 
following  comment  regarding  these  classes  of  compounds  appears:  "As 
no  organic  substances  can  be  considered  as  truly  permanent  the  dura- 
bility of  all  of  these  compounds,  except  the  inert  fillers,  can  be  questioned." 
However,  since  several  of  these  compounds  have  been  more  or  less  advo- 
cated and  used  in  construction  a  very  brief  consideration  of  the  results  of 
tests  on  mixes  containing  some  of  them  will  be  given. 

633.  Efifect  of  Hydrated  Lime  on  Permeability. — On  accoimt  of  the 
plasticity  and  easy  working  qualities  which  hydrated  lime  imparts  to 
cement  mortars,  and  since  it  also  decreases  segregation,  it  has  been  consid- 
erably used  as  a  waterproofing  compound.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the 
cement  in  proportions  less  than  15  per  cent  without  producing  loss  in 
strength  of  concrete.  Numerous  tests  on  mortars  and  concretes  have 
indicated  that  its  use  decreased  permeability.*  With  a  60-lb.  per  square 
inch  water  pressure,  S.  E.  Thompson's  tests  *  indicated  that  additions  of 
8,  12  and  16  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  cement 
gave  water-tight  concrete  for  1:2:4,  1  :  2^  :  4,  1:3:5  proportions, 
respectively.     The  concrete  was  made  of  run-of-crusher  hard  conglomerate 

♦  Proc.  A.S.T.  M.,  Vol.  8,  p.  500. 
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rock  below  2  in.  size  with  dust  remove.  All  of  the  sand  passed  a  }-in. 
mesh,  26  pi»r  cent  passed  a  No.  40  sieve  and  4  per  cent  passed  No.  100 
sieve.  Specimens  of  the  tj'pe  shown  in  Fig.  \4a  were  used,  the  thickness  of 
wall  subjected  to  flow  was  8  in.,  and  leakaji:e  through  the  specimens  was 
caught  and  weighed.  Thompson  contended  that  hydrated  lime  paste  is  a 
more  efficient  void  filler  than  Portland  c(»m(»nt  paste,  since  the  volume  of 
the  former  is  alx)ut  2 J  times  that  of  the  hitter. 

Tests  of  lean  concrete  made  by  J.  L.  Davies  *  on  specimens  8-in.  thick, 
similar  to  Fig.  146,  showed  that  the  rate  of  flow  was  decrease<l  by  replacinf; 
20  per  cent  of  the  cement,  by  weight,  with  high  calcium  lime.  The  results 
with  dolomitic  lime  were  not  so  sjitisfactory.  Davies  used  mixtures 
varying  from  1.1  :  8  :  G  to  1.3  :  3  :  ()  by  weight  and  pressures  of  40  and 
80  lb.  ixT  sfjuare  inch.  From  a  study  of  his  results  and  the  cost  per 
cubic  yard  of  the  dilTerent  concretes  bjused  on  New  York  City  prices,  it 
does  not  ap|x»ar  that  such  use  of  lime  is  economical. 

Tests  by  I^.  W.  I^azell  t  and  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  t  show 
that  the  rephii*em(»ut  of  10  p(T  cent  of  the  cem(»nt  with  hydrated  lime 
increa.ses  tlu*  imixTviousness  of  1  :  3  and  1  :  4  mortars. 

634.  Effect  of  Finely  Ground  Clay  on  Permeability  of  Mortars. — ^R.  H. 
Gaines  §  made  a  nunilnM*  of  tests  on  1  :  3  mortars  in  which  he  replaced 
10  p(T  cent  of  Cowi*  Haysiind  with  finely  ground  clay.  Under  pressures 
of  80  lb.  |x*r  s(iuar(»  inch  lu*  found  no  leakage*  for  test-pieces  containing  the 
clay,  although  the  normal  six»ciinens  leaked  considerably.  Davies  also 
made  tests  on  the*  (efficiency  of  finely  ground  clay  for  waterproofing  con- 
crete, but  he  conchidcMl  that  this  method  also  was  not  economical. 

636.  Integral  Mixtures  of  Alum  and  Soap. — In  experiments  at  the 
I'nivei-sity  of  Illinois  j|  on  1  :  (>  mortar  under  40  to  45  lb.  per  square  inch 
pressure  the  fx^rmeability  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  soap  and  alum 
mixture  amounting  to  1.2  jx^r  cent  of  the  cement.  The  experimenters 
recommend(^d  a  1  :  3  mixture  of  alum  sulphate  and  hard  soap.  Com- 
pressive tests  show(»d  a  small  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  mix  due  to 
the  alum  content.  The  lasting  quahties  of  such  treatment  are,  however, 
to  \x}  questioned. 

636.  Oil  Mixed  Concrete. — Recently  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  concerning  the  use  of  oil-mixed  concrete.  L.  W.  Pag^,  of  the 
Dept.  of  Publicr  Roads,  is  the  proponent  of  this  material.  He  advocates  \ 
the  use  of  a  petroleum  residuum  oil  for  which  he  draws  the  set  of  specifica- 

*  Engr.  Xcws,  Vol.  68,  p.  S(M». 

t  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  .)/.,  Vol.  <>,  p.  'Ml. 

t  Technologic  Pa])er  No.  \\,  hy  H.  J.  Wig  and  P.  H.  Bates. 

§  Eitg,  SvwH,  S<^pt.  2(i,  1<K)7. 

1 1  Engr.  Xewn,  Vol.  62,  p.  3<K). 

^  huUdin  No.  46,  Ofiicc    1  Pul>li(!  Koads,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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tions  below  *.  He  recommends  5  per  cent  of  oil  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  cement  for  dampproofing  purposes,  or  10  per  cent  of  oil  for  water- 
proofing. His  tests  with  10  per  cent  of  oil  show  that  the  time  of  setting 
is  considerably  lengthened,  that  the  early  strength  is  lowered,  that  the 
toughness  and  stiffness  arc  not  materially  affected,  but  that  the  absorption 
is  rendered  very  small  and  the  permeability  under  low  pressures  is  nil. 
Results  of  extensive  tests  by  Feret  t  and  by  Taylor  and  Sanborn  %  fail  to 
substantiate  the  claims  of  Page  concerning  the  waterproofing  properties 
of  oil-mixed  concrete.  The  discrepancies,  however,  may  have  been 
due  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  oils  employed  by  the  experi- 
menters. 

537.  Waterproofing  by  Surface  Washes. — ^The  Sylvester  surface 
washes  have  \yeen  considerably  used,  although  the  durability  of  the 
process  is  questionable.  Before  applying  the  washes,  the  surface  of 
the  concrete  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  water  pressure  must  be  clean 
and  dry.  A  boiling-hot  aqueous  solution  of  castile  soap  (9  per  cent) 
is  brushed  over  the  surface,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  froth.  After 
twenty-four  hours  a  11  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  pure  alum  is  applied 
cold.  After  another  twenty-four  hour  period,  the  alternations  in  washes 
are  repeated.  The  chiim  is  made  that  the  two  solutions  combine  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  which  fill  the  voids  in  the  surface.  By  ap- 
plying several  sets  of  washes  reports  §  state  that  good  results  have  been 
secured. 

A  neat  cement  or  1  :  1  mortar  grout  appUed  with  a  whitewash  brush  to 
the  surface  of  the  work  exposed  to  pressure  makes  an  impervious  surface 
wash.  To  secure  a  good  job  the  surface  should  l)e  roughened  and  thor- 
oughly soaked  l)efore  the  grout  is  applied.  Three  or  four  coats  should  be 
put  on,  care  being  taken  to  allow  each  coat  to  harden  before  apfdying  the 
next.  If  sand  is  used  it  should  be  screened  through  a  No.  20  sieve.  For 
the  Ix^st  results  the  work  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  after  the  grouting 
has  set. 

538.  Waterproof  Membranes. — Absolute  imperviousness  can  be  secured 
by  tlie  use  of  several  layers  of  fabric  like  the  better  grades  of  roofing  felt 
cenunt(Hl  to  the  work  by  hot  asphalt  or  coal  tar  washes.    To  prevent 

♦  The  oil  shall  have:  1,  specific  gravity  0.93  to  0.94  at  25**  C;  2,  99.9  per  cent  aolu- 
bility  in  carl>on  disulphidc  at  air  temperature;  3,  bitumen  insoluble  in  86^  B.  paraffin 
naphtha  between  1.5  and  2.5  [x^r  cent;  4,  residual  coke  between  2.5  and  4  per  cent; 
5,  viscosity  between  40  and  45  when  tests  are  made  on  the  first  100  c.c.  emerging  from 
an  Kngler  viscosimeter  after  heating  for  3  min.  at  50^  C;  6,  less  than  2  per  cent  loss 
in  weight  when  20  grams  is  heated  for  five  hours  in  cylindrical  tin  pan  2}  ins.  deep 
and  1  in.  high  at  a  constant  teniixjrature  of  163®  C. 

t  Engr.  News,  Vol.  70,  p.  1228. 

tProc.  A.S.C.E.,  Mar.,  1913. 

§  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  55,  p.  395. 
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deterioration  it  is  well  to  cover  the  alternate  layers  of  pitch  and  fdt  with  a 
protective  layer  of  concrete  or  mortar.* 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TBHPBRATOItE  OH  MORTAR  AMD  COnCSBTS 
639.  The  Effect  of  Low  Temperatures  on  Setting  Concrete.— Testa 

show  that  the  rate  of  setting  and  hardening  of  concrete  decreases  as  the 
temperature  falls  l)elow  70°  F.  The  rat«  of  variation  and  way  in  which 
the  set  varies  with  the  decrease  in  temperature  differs  with  the  cement 
used.    Fig.  17  f  shows  stronfrth-age  curves  for  1:2:4  travel  concrete 
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made  from  ten  different  brands  of  cement  and  cured  at  different  tempw- 
aturcii.  It  will  \k  observed  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  curves  of 
strength  fur  concrete  cured  at  08°  F.  are  closer  to  the  average  than  those 
for  a  temperature  of  35°  F,  '1  his  well  shows  the  range  in  the  activity  of 
diff("r(^nt  brands  of  ceiiieiit  at  tempt'ratures  just  above  freezing. 

If  concrete  is  allowed  to  freeze  l>cfore  setting  has  b^un,  it  will  lie 
dormant  until  thawt^l.  The  long-time  strengths  of  some  Portland  cements 
Rp{H-ar  tu  be  harmed  by  such  procedure,  others  are  affected  but  little. 

*  I'or  further  information  ronrrming  mi^thoda  of  waterproofing  concrete  we  Prac 
N'll.  Ax»<i.  Cement  Vnen,  Vol.  ;j,  \'ol.  5,  p.  143,  and  Vol.  7,  p.  667. 

UcHulls  of  tratn  on  concrotc  wulnrjiroufcd  by  fabrics  may  be  found  ia  fiuftdin  No. 
336  of  Tlie  University  of  Wi.si'i.iwin. 

t  CuiupiluU  from  tuHts  by  thu  L^nivcnuil  I'urtlaud  Cement  Co.  See  ftipr.  and  Caih 
trading,  Vol.  34,  p.  448;  alsu  Engr.  Rtaird,  Vol.  67,  p.  66. 
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NaturaJ  cement  concretes  are  badly  injured  by  freezing  prior  to  hardening. 
The  results  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  17  show  that  freezing  for  different 
periods  of  time  before  initial  set  foCowed  by  a  seven-day  curing  period  at 
50  to  60°  F.  produces  a  weaker  concrete  than  would  normally  be  obtained 
at  an  age  of  seven  days.  The  magnitude  of  this  weakening  effect  appears 
to  be  leas  when  the  freezing  period  is  from  one  to  two  months  than  for  either 
a  shorter  or  longer  time.  Drying  of  the  specimens  may  be  responsible  for 
the  dropping  of  the  curve  between  sixty  and  ninety  days. 

TABLE    19.— A   COMPARISON   OF  THE   STRENGTHS  OF  4-INCH   SAND- 
MORTAR  CUBES  FROZEN  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES.     (Rath) 


Ao.„ 

^;^r^ 

,«SJ--  -.>;»■ 

r.« 

Cent  oy   N 
Stbknoth 

..... 

TMliog. 

D.y^ 

.:2 

1=3 

1:5 

l:2 

X:3 

l:. 

2 

22 

1837 

1193 

657 

91 

100 

91 

3 

21 

1590 

1102 

526 

74 

94 

80 

4 

18 

1420 

792 

332 

76 

73 

53 

8 

16 

1537 

788 

372 

85 

77 

64 

15 

17 

1630 

933 

477 

89 

89 

78 

In  Table  19  arc  given  the  results  of  tests  by  W.  C.  F.  Rath  *  on  mortars 
made  from  various  proportions  of  Medusa  cement  and  pit  sand.  The 
purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  age  at  freezing  on  strength.  The 
mortars  were  of  plastic  consistency.  Speci- 
mens were  allowed  to  set  in  air  at  room 
temperature  before  freezing;  they  remained 
frozen  one  day  and  were  then  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  air  of  the  laboratory  until 
tested.  The  data  show  that  under  this 
treatment  the  maximum  injury  to  the 
compressive  strength  of  mortars  three 
weeks  old  was  produced  when  they  had 
set  for  three  or  four  days  before  freezing. 
It  is  probable  that  this  effect  would  have 
l)een  less  marked  if  the  specimens  had 
been  allowed  to  age  for  two  o 
after  freezing. 

The  effect  of  freezing  for  varying  lengths 
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■r  three  months  Fig.  18.— The  Effect  of  the  Length 
of  Freezing  Period  on  the  Com- 
pressive Strength  of  4-inch  Sand- 
mortar  Cubes. 


of  time  immediately  after  making  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  18.     The  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinat«s  to  the  two 
curves  for  the  same  mix  furnish  a  comparison  between  the  strength  of 
•  Thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906. 
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mortars  normally  cured  and  the  strength  attained  in  an  equal  period  after 
thawing.  Evidently  freezing  prior  to  nntlintc  nioro  scriouriy  affects  the 
Btrength  of  mortar  or  concrete  than  freezing  after  setting. 

Talilo  20  •  shows  the  effect  of  freezing  on  the  strei^h  of  1:2:4 
concrete  liofh  tirfore  and  after  initial  set  has  taken  place.  As  would  be 
expected,  theeffectson  the 
seven-day  strengths  are 
much  more  severe  than 
upon  the  two-month 
strengths.  After  final 
thawing  these  specimens 
wen-  sprinkled  twice  a  day 
until  tested.  The  tests 
also  show  that  the  final 
strength  of  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete  of  wet  con- 
sistencj-  is  not  destroyed 
by  a  small  nuntber  of  freez- 
ings before  or  after  setting, 
nor  by  a  small  number  (rf 
alternnle  freezings  and 
thawings,  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effects  of  such 
treatment  varies  with  the 
cement.  Other  freezing 
tests  by  Rath  on  plastic 
mortars  show  that  the 
effect  from  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  is  greater 
than  from  freezing  once, 
and  that  the  effect  of  such 
alternations  on  the 
strength  is  greatest  when  the  intervening  thawing  periods  are  from  four  to 
six  days  long. 

Experiniontai  evidence  further  indicates  that  lean  mizturea  suffer 
less  iosf  in  strength  by  freezing  than  rich  mixtures.  Concrete  of  diy  con- 
sistency H'sistH  freezing  Ix-tter  than  one  of  wet  consistency.  After  frozen 
concrete  or  mortar  has  tfcen  thaweii  it  should  l>e  kept  wet  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  order  that  it  may  har<len  properly. 

540.  The  Rate  of  Cooling  of  Concrete  Setting  at  Low  Temperatures.— 

The  change  in  tcmjierature  at  different   [K)ints  in  a  concrete  wall  8ul> 

*  rompilrcl  froirj  results  iif  toslK  iii:i(le  l>y  rlikSKCH  electing  work  in  ecmcret«  at  the 
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TABLE  20.— EFFECT  OF  FREEZING  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH 

OF  1  :  2  :  4  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE 

All  concrete  was  made  of  Universal  (U)  or  Alpha  (A)  cement,  good  pit  aand,  and  broken  limestone 
passing  a  l^-in.  mesh.  The  consistency  was  wet,  not  sloppy.  The  6X18-in.  cylinders,  used  as  speci- 
mens, were  made  in  iron  molds. 


No. 

Brand 

of 

of 

Tests. 

Cement. 

AOE    WHEN 


Placed 
in  Re- 
friger- 
ator in 
Hours. 


Re- 
moved 
from 
Re- 
friger- 
ator, 

in 
Days. 


Alternately 

Frozen  and 

Thawed. 


No. 
Cycles 


Total 
Time, 

in 
Days. 


J 

Time 

Age 

Ave. 

Sprinkled 

at 

Temp. 

Twice 

Test, 

m 

a  Day, 

m 

Refr. 

in  Days. 

Days. 

op 

Com- 
pressive 
Strength. 
Lb.  per 

Sq.In. 


12 
15 
13 


Specimens  Made  with  Normal  Water. 


12 

2 

U 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

114 

13 

2 

A 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

12 

2 

U 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

167 

15 

2 

U 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

20 

13 

2 

A 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

12 

2 

U 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

284 

13 

2 

A 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

267 

15 

2 

U 

30 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

219 

13 

2 

A 

28 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

310 

12 

2 

U 

6G 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

.  12 

797 

15 

2 

U 

54 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

440 

13 

2 

A 

67 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

645 

15 

2 

U 

78     3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

684 

12 

2 

U 

Not  Froizon 

7 

7 

1146 

15 

2 

U 

1 

■ 

i 

7 

862 

13 

2 

A 

7 

7 

830 

12 

2 

U 

0 

7 

0 

0 

70 

77 

16 

2775 

15 

4 

u 

0 

C 

0 

0 

57 

63 

10 

985 

13 

2 

A 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5G 

63 

8 

970 

12 

2 

U 

0 

0 

7 

70 

77 

16 

2605 

15 

2 

u 

0 

/ 

7 

56 

63 

11 

870 

13 

2 

A 

0 

3 

7 

56 

63 

8 

1200 

12 

2 

U 

Not  Fro 

Ztill 

77 

77 

2370 

15 

2 

U 

63 

63 

2323 

13 

2 

A 

1 

63 

63 

1460 

Specimens  Made  with  a  Seven  Per  Cent  Salt  Solution. 


2 

I' 

2 

U 

2 

A 

2 

U 

2 

l^ 

2 

A 

2 

U 

2 

i: 

2 

A 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

375 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

155 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

124 

0 

7 

0 

0 

70 

77 

16 

2284 

0 

6 

0 

0 

56 

63 

10 

678 

0 

7 

0 

0 

56 

63 

8 

900 

Not  Fro 

zcn 

77 
63 

77 
63 

2055 
1625 

63 

63 

800 
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jected  to  freezing  temperature  while  setting  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.*  The 
forms  of  this  wall  were  pine  boards,  1^  in.  thick.  A  cover  of  the  same 
thickness  was  placed  on  top  of  the  wall  inmiediately  after  pouring.  Tem- 
peratures were  measured  by  resistance  thermometers  connected  to  a 
Callendar  recorder.  This  wall  was  withdrawn  from  the  freeaer  when 
four  days  old  and  the  12X12X24-in.  prism  (P)  tested  at  six  da3r8.  The 
strength  of  the  prism  was  415  lb.  per  sq.in.  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  from  the  same  batch  cured  for  six  days  in  the  molds 
at  room  temperature.  From  a  niunber  of  tests  like  the  above,  in  which 
different  cements  and  walls  6  and  12  in.  thick  were  used,  it  appears  that 
concrete  of  medium  consistency  placed  in  2-in.  plank  forms  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80  to  100**  F.  will  set  before  freezing  providing  the  wall  is  at 
least  6  in.  thick  and  the  outside  temperature  is  not  less  than  0^  F.  Over- 
heating of  the  materials  should  be  avoided,  since  in  the  above  tests  heating 
to  150°  F.  caused  a  decrease  in  the  normal  strength. 

641.  The  Effect  of  Alternate  Freezing  and  Thawing  on  Hardened  Con- 
crete and  Mortar. — To  test  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  frost,  specimens 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  alternate  periods  of  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
lower  temperature  is  often  about  10°  or  15°  and  the  thawing  is  conunonly 
done  by  plunging  into  the  water  at  150°  to  200°  F.  Ten  alternations 
under  such  conditions  should  not  lower  the  crushing  strength  of  good 
concrete  or  mortar  more  than  30  per  cent.  From  tests  on  mortars  and 
concretes  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  it  appears  that  rich  mixtures 
suffer  a  greater  proportionate  loss  in  strength  under  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  test  than  lean  mixtures;  also  wet  mixes  suffer  more  than 
dry  ones. 

642.  The  Effect  of  Adulterants  in  Lowering  the  Freezing  Point — 
Small  percentages  of  salt  or  calcium  chloride  dissolved  in  the  mixing 
water  serve  to  lower  the  freezing  point  of  the  mix  and  thereby  permit 
hardening  at  temperatures  lower  than  32°  F.  With  some  cements  the 
use  of  small  percentages  of  salt  appears  to  diminish  the  strength;  with 
others  the  reverse  is  true.  So  far  as  published  results  show,  the  use  of  a 
10  or  12  per  cent  (by  weight)  solution  of  common  salt  has  rarely  decreased 
the  long-time  strength  over  25  or  30  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  the  weak- 
ening in  final  strength  is  much  less.  The  use  of  salt  in  reinforced  concrete 
should  be  prohibited,  since  in  damp  locations  it  may  cause  rusting  of  the 
steel.  A  common  rule  for  the  use  of  salt  is:  Add  1  per  cent  of  salt  to  the 
mixing  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  below  32. 

Tests  by  H.  E.  Pulver  and  S.  E.  Johnson  f  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, on  the  effects  of  calcium  and  sodium  chloride  solutions  on  the 

*  From  a  thesis  by  Messrs.  O.  A.  Bailey  and  F.  D.  Bickel  at  the  University  of 

onsin,  1915. 
T  Concrete  Cement  Age,  Vol.  3,  p.  256. 
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TABLE  21.— THE  EFFECT  OF  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  AND  SODIUM  CHLORp 
IDE  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  1:2:4  CONCRETE 

Materials: — Atlas  cement,  good  pit  sand  weighing  108  lb.  per  cu.ft.,  and  limestone  passing  a  li-in. 
mesh  and  weighingOO  lb.  per  cu.ft. 

Consistenc  V : — -Wet. 

Storage: — Normal  specimens  stored  in  air  one  day,  in  water  13  days.  Low-temperature  specimens, 
placed  out  of  doors  or  in  a  refrigerator  immediately  after  molding,  remaining  frosen  until  tested. 

Testing: — Each  result  represents  tests  on  4-in.  cubes.  Specimens  were  embedded  in  blotting 
paper  on  a  spherical  bearing  Slock. 


Pbb 

Sa 

Cknt 

LT. 

Specimens  Curee 

>  AT  Room 

Temp. 

Specimens  Cured  at  Low 

Temp. 

Temp,  of 

Batch 
at  Mixing, 

op 

Compressive  Strength  in  Lb. 
per  Sq.In.  at 

Temp,  (in  °F.)  at 
Mixing. 

Com  pi 

Strengtl 

per  Sq 

• 

Naa. 

ressive 
1  in  Lb. 
.In.  at 

CaCla 

14  Days. 

60  Days. 

360  Days. 

Batch. 

Out  of 
Doors. 

14 
Days. 

60 
Dfays 

0 

0 

52 

1910 

3010 

3580 

52 

•   13 

213 

427 

0 

6 

52 

1684 

2620 

2895 

51 

13 

482 

085 

0 

9 

65 

1525 

2385 

3055 

51 

13 

680 

942 

0 

12 

68 

1270 

2060 

2485 

51 

13 

813 

1192 

0 

15 

58 

1335 

2220 

2740 

42 

13 

614 

1060 

2 

0 

59 

1920 

3220 

3740 

41 

17 

420 

466 

4 

0 

60 

2105 

3510 

3880 

44 

17 

444 

564 

6 

0 

60 

1725 

3280 

3670 

55 

18 

349* 

367* 

8 

0 

61 

1510 

3070 

3155 

46 

1 

286* 

334* 

10 

0 

61 

1655 

3025 

3330 

46 

1 

234* 

348* 

2 

6 

59 

1600 

2650 

3150 

52 

15 

817 

992 

2 

9 

63 

1695 

2590 

3100 

52 

15 

848 

1185 

2 

12 

64 

1420 

2440 

2805 

41 

7 

690 

1045 

2 

15 

60 

1320 

2350 

2725 

38 

7 

583 

801 

4 

6 

56 

1685 

2550 

2960 

52 

21 

785 

914 

4 

9 

'   58 

1550 

2390 

2965 

51 

20 

755 

926 

4 

12 

58 

1710 

2935 

3680 

45 

15 

766 

1215 

4 

15 

55 

1245 

1880 

2410 

45 

15 

713 

1200 

6 

6 

60 

1310 

2475 

2575 

43 

20 

680 

988 

6 

9 

54 

1305 

2370 

3025 

38 

20 

480 

850 

6 

12 

54 

1345 

2420 

52 

21 

505 

615 

6 

15 

52 

1380 

2415 



52 

21 

527 

863 

8 

6 

60 

1120 

2075 

2490 

51 

21 

390 

580t 

8 

9 

58 

1135 

2085 

2445 

50 

30 

487 

654 

8 

12 

60 

1110 

1995 

2525 

52 

30 

402 

589 

8 

15 

59 

1550 

2605 

2940 

44 

14 

535 

658t 

♦  Badly  disintegrated. 

t  Edges  were  spalled  to  some  extent. 
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TABLE  22.— RESULTS  OF  COMPRESSION  TESTS  MADE  ON  PORTIONS 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  MORTAR  BUILDING  BLOCKS  TAKEN  FI 
WALLS  SUBJECTED  TO  A  TEMPERATURE  OF  900**  C.  FOR  ONE  H< 


WaU 

No. 


6 


8 


0 


10 


Kind  of  Block. 


1  piece,  double 
air-space 

1  piece,  double 
air-space 

1  piece,  single   . 
air-space 

j    1  piece,  single 
air-space 


1 


1  piece,  single 
air-space 

1  piece,  single 
air-space 

1  piece,  single 
air-space 

1  piece,  single- 
air-space 


2  piece 


2  piece 


Consistency. 


Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 

Damp 

Medium 

Wet 


Crusbing  Stbengtb  in  Lb.  per  Sq-In. 


From  Exposed  Face 
Proportions. 


1  :2 


885 

1328 

880 

1165 
1507 
1957 

1016 

971 

1949 

1422 
1846 
1843 

1034 
1482 
2116 

1141 
1550 
2215 

1153 
1370 
2143 

1202 
1812 
1873 

952 
1201 
1244 

464 
663 

788 


1  :4 


752 
831 
897 

552 

1155 

918 

653 
812 
779 

•  •  •  • 

1205 
1240 

466 

774 

1542 

505 

922 

1163 

578 
974 
928 

792 

800 

1204 

350 
802 
992 


348 
622 


1  :8 


462 
376 

493 
464 


401 
482 
482 

512 
617 


408 
665 
671 


502 
509 
521 

307 
495 
539 


552 

I  •  •  • 

472 

I  •  •  • 

398 


From  Unexposed  1 
Proportions. 


1  :2 


1709 
2182 
1891 

1874 
2694 
2477 

1650 
1530 
2391 

2181 
2309 
2310 

1773 
2047 
2518 

1189 
1502 
2397 

1411 
1548 
2467 

1208- 
2628 
3307 

1242 
1358 
1345 

885 
1253 
1503 


1  :4 


1140 
1415 
1692 

909 
1932 
1494 

714 
1078 
1088 


1484 
1518 

987 

843 

2067 

663 
1044 
1108 

615 
1159 
1043 

841 

837 

1922 

669 

932 

1223 


1132 
1329 


*  In  most  cases  values  in  the  table  represent  four  or  more  tests  of  pieces  from  three  blocks. 

strength  of  1:2:4  concrete  subjected  to  freezing  conditions,  are 

stracted  in  Table  21.     The  combination  of  2  per  cent  calcium  chlo 

rith  9  per  cent  sodium  chloride  gave  the  best  results  of  any  of  the 
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solutions  under  freezing  temperatures.  Since  calcium  chloride  alone 
greatly  hastens  the  set,  its  employment  in  the  field  will  require  very  rapid 
handling  during  pouring. 

543.  Resistance  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  to  High  Temperatures. — 
Observations  after  conflagrations  like  the  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and 
Chelsea  fires  have  shown  that  concrete  possesses  a  high  resistance  to  fire. 
Many  examples  have  been  cited  of  concrete  buildings  which  were  left 
standing  alone  in  fire-swept  areas  of  these  cities. 

Tests  reported  by  R.  L.  Humphrey,  in  Bulletin  No.  370,  U.  S.  G.  8. 
show  that  mortar  blocks  and  concrete  beams  have  equal,  if  not  superior, 
resistance  to  fire  of  any  of  the  building  materials  employed  for  fire  pro- 
tection. The  tests  were  made  on  wall  panels  at  the  Underwriters'  Labor- 
atories in  Chicago.  Specimens  were  well  cured  and  two  months  or  more 
old.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  was  gradually  raised  to  800°  C.  in 
one-half  hour  and  maintained  between  800  and  1000°  C.  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  Careful  records  of  temperature  of  the  furnace,  front  and 
rear  of  the  wall  were  obtained  by  means  of  pyrometers.  Immediately 
after  the  panel  was  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  face  exposed  to  the 
fire  was  soaked  with  a  hose.  A  summary  of  the  effects  of  this  treatment 
on  the  strength  of  portions  of  mortar  blocks  taken  from  both  sides  of  the 
walls  is  given  in  Table  22.  These  tests  show  that  the  resistance  of  mortars 
to  fire  increases  with  the  richness  of  the  mix  for  proportions  between  1  :  2 
and  1  :  8,  and  that  generally  wet  mixtures  stand  a  high  temperature 
slightly  better  than  medium  mixes  and  much  better  than  dry  mixes. 

Humphrey's  fire  tests  on  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  from  the  plain  beams  used 
in  the  tests  tabulated  in  Table  8  indicate  no  marked  dilBference  in  the 
resistance  of  the  granite,  limestone,  and  gravel  concretes.  The  cinder 
concrete  showed  less  conductivity  but  it  suffered  greater  disintegration 
than  the  above-mentioned  concretes.  This  was  due  to  the  softness  of 
the  cinders  and  the  presence  of  24.5  per  cent,  of  combustible  material. 

Obviously,  the  resistance  to  fire  of  a  wall  heated  on  one  face  only  will 
be  much  greater  than  the  resistance  of  a  small  cube  heated  on  all  sides, 
yet  tests  on  the  latter  type  of  specimen  afford  information  on  the  relative 
resistance  of  various  kinds  of  concrete.  In  Table  23  have  been  placed 
results  showing  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  compressive  strength  of  con- 
crete. These  were  gotten  by  I.  H.  Woolson.*  For  these  tests  the  furnace 
was  heated  at  a  rate  of  500°  F.  in  forty-five  minutes.  Specimens  were 
held  at  the  temperature  indicated  for  ten  minutes. 

Prof.  Woolson  found  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  both  trap  and 
limestone  concrete  was  reduced  over  60  per  cent  by  heating  to  500°  F. 
In  other  tests  f  on  1  :  2  :  3  concrete  heated  to  1500°  F.  in  forty-five  min- 

*  Proc.  A.S.T.  A/.,  Vol.  5,  335. 
t  Proc.  A.S.T.  M.,  Vol.  7,  p.  404. 
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TABLE  23.— EFFECT  OF  FIRE  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTHS  OF 
4-lNCH  CONCRETE  CUBES.    MADE  OF  TRAP  ROCK  AND  LIMESTONE 

Concrete  was  of  medium  consistency  and  consisted  of  1  part  mixed  Portland  cement 
2  parts  sand  and  4  parts  }-in.  broken  stone.  Age  of  specimens  four  to  six  weeks. 
Each  value  represents  three  tests. 


TlMB   BETWEEN 

Heating  and 
Testing,  Days. 

Temper- 
ature of 
Furnace 

op 

comfbbssivb 

Strength 

IN  Lb.  per  Sq.1n. 

Ck>NDITION  AFTER  HeATINO. 

Trap. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Trap. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Trap. 

Limestone. 

2 
2 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

0 
500 
750 
1000 
1250 
1500 
1750 
2000 
2250 

1903 

1920 

1S40 

1410 

1244 

1556 

923 

847 

501 

1817 

1234 

1244 

1043 

973 

765 

813 

Slightly  brittle 

Bnttle 

Stone  partly  calcined 

Calcined  throughout 

FuU  of  cracks 

Fragile 

1  Crumbled  on 

/     cooling 

2 
2 
2 
10 
10 
9 

Slight  cracks 
Brittle,  cracks 
Brittle,  cracks 
Sound 

Full  of  cracks 
Full  of  cracks 
Partly  fused 

utes  and  maintained  at  that  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes  he  proved 
that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  normal 
value.  The  latter  experiments  were  made  on  trap,  quartz  gravel,  and 
cinder  concretes  and  showed  that  the  relative  loss  in  stiffness  was  least  for 
the  cinder  concrete  and  mo^t  for  the  quartz  gravel. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  concrete  heated  above  1000®  F.  will 
lose  a  large  portion  of  its  strength  and  stiffness.  If  it  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air  it  will  show  marked  surface  disintegration;  in  small  specimens  the 
entire  structure  may  disintegrate  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Such 
disintegration  is  very  pronounced  in  concretes  made  from  limestone  or 
dolomitic  aggregates.  Lean  mixes  suffer  disintegration  more  quickly 
than  rich  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  specimens  are  wet  while  hot,  an 
arrest  of  the  disintegrating  influences  is  brought  about. 

644.  The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Concrete  and  Mortar. — Table  24 
contains  values  of  the  linear  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  concrete 
for  atmospheric  ranges  of  temperature.  For  mixes  commonly  used  an 
average  value  is  0.000006  per  °  F.,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  for  iron  and  carbon  steel. 

645.  Other  Thermal  Properties. — Tests  by  C.  L.  Norton  *  on  the 
specific  heat  of  various  mixtures  of  concrete  gave  the  results  in  Table  25. 
^n  these  tests  he  employed  Regnault's  method  of  mixtures,  using  an  ordi- 

ry  double  calorimeter. 

*  Proc.  Nat.  Asso.  Cement  UserSf  Vol.  7,  p.  78. 
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TABLE  24.— LINEAR  COEFFICENT  OF  EXPANSION  OF  CONCRETE  AND 

MORTAR  AT  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES 


Mix. 


1 
1 

1 
1 


0 
2 
4 

8 


1:0 
1  :2 

1:2:4 
1:2:4 
1  :5 

1:2:5 
1  :2 


Aggregate. 


Pit  gravel 
Pit  gravel 
Pit  gravel 


Sand 

Sand  and  limestone 
Sand  and  gravel 
Pit  gravel 

Sand  and  gravel 
Sand 


Coefficient 
per  "F. 


.0000070 

.0000056 
.0000058 
.0000053 

.0000059 
.0000066 

.0000055 
.0000054 
.0000053 

.0000066 
.0000056 


Authority. 


Keller 
Keller 
Keller 
KeUer 

Bonniceau 
Bonniceau 

Pence 
Pence 
Pence 

Hallock 
Hallock 


Reference. 


T(mind'zU*g,   No.  24, 
1904 


1  Ann.     Ponta    Chaua. 
i      1863,  p.  181 


.  Jour.W.  S,  E.y  Vol.  6, 
p.  549 


} 


Reid,  p.  171 


TABLE  25.— THE  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  CONCRETE.       (Norton) 


Range  of  Temp.  °  F. 

1:2:5  Stone  Con- 
crete. 

1:2:4  Stone  Con- 
crete. 

1:2:4    Cinder  Con- 
crete. 

72  to  212 

0.156 

0.154 

72  to  372 

0.192 

0.190 

0.180 

72  to  1172 

0.201 

0.210 

0.206 

72  to  1472 

0.219 

0.214 

0.218 

TABLE  26.— THE  COEFFICIENT  OF  THERMAL  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  CON- 
CRETE.    (Norton) 


Temperature  of  Hot  Side 
of  Plate  in  Degrees. 

Mixture. 

Coefficient  in  Calories 
per  1  Deg.  C.  per  Sq.Cm. 
per  Cm.  per  Sec. 

Coefficient  In 

B.T.U.  per  1 

Deg.  F.  per 

Sq.  Ft.  per  In. 

Thick  per  24  Hr. 

C. 

F. 

35 

95 

Stone  1:2:5 

0.00216 

150 

50 

122 

Stone  1:2:4 

• 

not  tamped 

0.00110  to  0.00160 

76  to  114 

50 

122 

Cinder  1:2:4 

0.00081 

56 

200 

392 

Stone  1 

:2  :4 

0.0021 

146 

400 

752 

Stone  1 

:2  :4 

0.0022 

153 

500 

932 

Stone  1  • 

2  :4 

0.0023 

160 

1000 

1832 

Stone  1 

2  :4 

0.0027 

188 

1100 

2012 

Stone  1 

2  :  4 

0.0029 

202 
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Norton  also  determined  the  coeflScient  of  thermal  conductivity  (K) 
for  concrete. 
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Fia.  20.— The  Thermal  Conductivity  of  Concrete.     (Woolson,  Proe,  A.S.T,M,, 

Vol.  7,  p.  406.), 

in  which  Q  =  the  quantity  of  heat  flowing  through  a  plate  whose  area 
=  A  and  thickness  =  rf,  s  is  the  time  of  flow,  and  (i  and  fe  the  temperatures 
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on  the  hotter  and  cooler  sides  of  the  plate,  respectively.  His  results  for 
concrete,  together  with  the  values  for  other  building  materials,  appear 
in  Table  26.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  conductivity  of  cinder  concrete  is 
only  about  40  per  cent  that  of  stone  concrete. 

Although  concrete  is  superior  to  the  metals  and  natural  stones,  it 
must  not  be  considered  a  first-class  insulating  material.  At  room  tem- 
peratures it  is  greatly  surpassed  as  a  heat  insulator  by  asbestos,  mill 
shavings,  powdered  magnesia,  mineral  wool,  hair  felt,  pulverized  cork, 
and  hair  cloth;  and  at  high  temperatures  it  is  inferior  to  such  substances 
as  asbestos,  infusorial  earth,  and  powdered  magnesia.  The  protective 
valu6  of  concrete  lies  in  a  high  resistance  to  fire  coupled  with  a  fairly 
low  conductivity  and  high  strength. 

Woolson  also  determined  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat  into  different  classes 
of  concrete  when  the  exposed  face  of  the  block  was  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  1500°  F.  His  measurements  were  made  by  Le  Chatelier 
pyrometers  placed  at  distances  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  in.  from  the  exposed 
faces  of  rectangular  prisms  8  in.  deep  and  7}  X 13 J  in.  in  elevation.  After 
one  hoiu*  at  the  above  temperature  the  records  obtained  on  single  specimens 
of  1:2:5  cinder,  1:2:4  gravel,  and  1:2:4  trap  rock  concrete  are 
shown  in  Fig.  20. 

In  certain  tests  Woolson  embedded  f-in.  bars  in  the  axes  of  8X8X36-in. 
concrete  blocks.  These  blocks  were  of  similar  proportions  and  ingredients 
to  those  mentioned  above.  The  bars  were  cut  longer  than  the  blocks  and 
projected  from  either  8X8-in.  face.  One  8X8-in.  face  was  gradually 
heated  to  1700°  F.  and  measurements  of  the  temperature  at  different 
points  along  the  bar  were  made.  After  one  hour  at  the  above  temperature 
a  point  on  a  bar  2  in.  from  the  exposed  face  of  the  prism  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  only  700°  to  1000°  F. ;  a  point  5  in.  from  the  surface  reached  400°  F. 
to  500°  F.;  while  a  point  8  in.  from  the  surface  attained  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  These  tests  and  others  indicate  that  2  in.  of  good  con- 
crete affords  ample  protection  to  embedded  steel  against  fire. 

In  the  previously  mentioned  tests  conducted  by  Humphrej'',  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  at  the  outside  surface  of  the  8-in.  walls,  made  of  concrete 
beams,  varied  from  58°  C.  for  the  granite  to  43°  C.  for  the  cinder  concrete. 
This  was  obtained  after  the  inside  temperature  had  been  held  at  800- 
1000°  C.  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours.* 

A  few  experiments  f  on  hollow  concrete  cylinders  36  in.  inside  diameter, 
36  in.  high  and  6  to  8  in.  thick,  showed  that  the  temperature  gradient 

*  For  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  heat  into  concrete  and  other  materials 
reference  may  be  made  to  Ingcrsoll  and  Zoebel's  The  MathenuUical  Theory  of  Heai 
Conduction  J  with  Engineering  and  Geological  Applications;  also  Engr.  News,  Vol.  70, 
p.  866. 

t  Thesis  by  Melin  and  Pulver,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910. 
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through  the  walls  approximately  a  straight  line  after  the  internal  tem- 
perature had  been  maintained  constant  at  700®  F.  and  the  outside  at  room 
temperature  for  a  couple  of  days.  A  1  :  2  :  4  concrete  made  of  limestone 
was  used. 

THE  DnRABILITY  OF  CONCRBTB 

646.  Effect  of  Sea  Water. — Experience  with  concrete  and  mortar 
exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water  has  resulted  in  conflicting  evidence 
regarding  its  durabiUty.  Exhaustive  tests  extending  over  a  long  period 
of  time  giving  full  account  of  the  materials  used  and  the  exact  conditions 
of  manufacture  are  greatly  needed. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  series  of  tests  on  mortars  and  con- 
cretes cured  in  sea  water  are  those  of  the  Society  of  Scandinavian  Port- 
land Cement  Manufacturers.  These  experiments  were  begun  in  1896.* 
They  comprise  tests  on  3500  mortar  cubes  each  2.8  in.  on  an  edge  and  over 
100  blocks  each  about  1  cubic  yard  in  volume.  The  majority  of  the  test- 
pieces  were  made  with  three  Scandinavian  and  one  English  Portland  cement, 
and  with  Teil  hydraulic  lime  from  France.  Mortar  mixtures  were  neat 
1:1,1:2,  and  1  :  3,  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  blocks  were  1  :  1  :  2|y 
1:2:4  and  1  :  3  :  5|.  The  sand  used  in  the  concrete  blocks  was  too 
fine  for  best  results.  Both  mortar  and  concrete  specimens  were  cured 
with  fresh  water  before  immersing  in  the  sea.  Mortar  teat-pieces  were 
immersed  at  five  different  localities,  in  three  of  which  the  conditions 
varied  as  follows:  At  Vardo,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  average 
annual  temperature  is  32°  F.,  the  per  cent  salt  in  the  water  is  3J;  at 
Esbjcrg,  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Denmark,  the  average  annual  temper- 
ature is  45°  F.,  the  strength  of  the  salt  water  is  the  same  as  at  Vardo;  at 
Degerhamn,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  salt  in 
the  water  is  only  0.5  per  cent.  Specimens  were  submerged  both  below 
low  water  and  at  midtide  height. 

From  Poulsen's  report  of  observations  on  the  concrete  blocks  and  the 
strength  after  ten  years  in  salt  water,  the  following  conclusions  appear  to 
be  justified: 

1.  Chemical  action  of  sea  water  alone  does  not  cause  destruction  of 
Portland  cement  mortars  and  concretes. 

2.  Climatic  conditions,  principally  the  mechanical  action  of  the  tides 
and  frost,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disintegration  of  concrete  and 
mortar  mixtures  in  sea  water  The  hydraulic  lime  from  Teil  was  espe- 
cially adversely  affected  by  the  midtide  treatment  at  Vardo. 

3.  Mixtures  Containing  mortars  leaner  than  1  :  2  should  not  be  used 
in  maritime  construction. 

*  Cement  in  Sea  Watery  A.  Poulsen,  Copenhagen;  also  Proc,  I,  A,  T,  Af.,  5th  Con- 
gress, XI4. 
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4.  From  the  experiments  on  artificially  graded  mixtures,  sands  for 
marine  concrete  work  should  contain  from  |  to  f  of  particles  passing  a 
No.  30  sieve. 

5.  The  addition  of  small  percentages  of  pulverized  trass  or  very  finely 
ground  sand  to  the  cement  is  advantageous 

A  valuable  set  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  concrete 
was  begun  in  1909  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  of  Boston.* 
Twenty-four  piers  16  ft.  X16  in.XlG  in.  are  suspended  from  a  wharf  in 
Boston  harbor  so  that  both  the  effect  of  continued  submergence  below  low 
water  and  the  action  of  the  tides  can  be  observed.  Crushed  trap  rock 
98.25  per  cent  of  which  was  between  1 J  and  \  in.  diameter  and  a  good  qual- 
ity of  bank  sand,  52  per  cent  of  which  passed  a  No.  30  sieve,  were  the 
aggregates. 

Portland  cements  of  high,  medium,  and  low  alumina  contents,  iron  ore 
cement,  and  slag  Portland  cement  were  used.  One  pier  of  1  :  3  :  6  pro- 
portions was  made  with  10  per  cent  of  the  cement  replaced  by  hydrated 
lime,  another  with  5  per  cent  of  pulverized  clay,  and  in  a  third,  water- 
proofing with  a  soap  and  alum  solution  was  tried.  The  mixes  were  1  ;  1  :  2, 
1  :  21  :  4§  and  1:3:6,  most  of  the  concrete  was  of  quaking  consistency, 
although  wet  and  dry  mixes  were  also  made.  The  specimens  were  well 
cured  before  submergence.  After  five  years  a  careful  examination  of  the 
piers  indicated:  1,  In  the  untreated  specimens  which  were  eroded  on  the 
surface  most  of  the  action  occurred  between  the  high  and  low  water- 
marks; 2,  the  erosion  in  such  cases  was  most  pronounced  on  the  faces 
and  sides  of  the  specimens;  3,  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  type 
of  Portland  cement  is  not  furnished  by  a  five-year  exposure.  4,  mixes 
containing  hydrated  lime  or  soap  and  alum  were  badly  attacked  through- 
out their  submerged  length,  the  pulverized  clay  mix  was  in  fair  condition; 
1:3:6  mixes  are  too  lean  even  when  very  well  mixed  and  of  proper  con- 
sistency; 5,  a  wet  or  a  quaking  consistency  is  much  superior  to  a  dry  con- 
sistency, the  1:1:2  mixtures  of  wet  consistency  having  withstood  the 
attack  very  well. 

Chemical  tests  on  fragments  of  large  concrete  blocks  which  had  been 
immersed  in  the  Baltic  Sea  for  thirteen  years  are  reported  by  W.  Czar- 
nowski.f  These  blocks  were  made  of  1  part  cement,  2\  parts  sea  sand,  and 
approximately  7  parts  rubble  and  gravel  mixed  in  3  :  1  proportions  respec- 
tively. Slag,  Portland  and  sand-blended  cements  were  used.  In  both 
Portland  and  sand-blended  cements  the  alumina  content  was  normal, 
being  about  6^  per  cent.  The  outside  surfaces  of  blocks  were  in  good  con- 
dition, but  when  they  were  blown  open  white  exudations  were  found. 
Chemical  analysis  of  fragments  of  these  blocks  showed  that  a  Uberation  of 

*  Engr.  Record,  Vol.  69,  p.  344. 

t  Proc,  I.  A,  T.  M.,  6th  Congress,  XVIIx. 
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lime  and  absorption  of  magnesia  and  sulphur  trioxide  had  taken  place  in 
the  cement.  The  mortar  of  granite  masonry  blocks  submerged  for  seven 
years  at  the  same  place  showed  less  deterioration  than  the  concrete. 

Lombard  and  Deforge  *  report  results  of  several  sets  of  tests  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cement  subjected  to  the  action  of  sea  water  at  La  Rochelle, 
France.  Two  neat  blocks  of  an  English  Portland  cement  and  one  of  a 
slow-setting,  low-alumina  natural  cement  showed  very  little  evidence  of 
deterioration  after  more  than  fifty  years  exposure.  Jasson  and  Porte 
de  France  Portland  cement  blocks  after  twenty-nine  years  were  in  very 
good  condition.  The  slight  erosion  probably  being  due  to  wave  action. 
Teil  lime  blocks,  however,  disintegrated  in  fifteen  to  nineteen  years. 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  t  covering  an  immersion 
period  of  one  or  two  years  show  that  concrete  made  of  natural,  slag,  iron 
ore  and  typical  American  Portland  cements  does  not  suffer  disintegration 
and  increases  in  strength. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Wig  and  L.  R.  Ferguson  have  written  a  very  important 
report,  J  based  on  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  structures  situated 
along  the  coasts  of  continental  United  States.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Well-made  plain  concrete  is  pennanent  in  sea  water  provided 
it  is  properly  placed  and  protected  from  erosion  and  abrasion.  Plain 
concrete  structures  in  northern  latitudes  are  exposed  to  much  more  severe 
conditions  than  those  built  on  the  southern  coasts. 

2.  I'or  concrete  exposed  to  sea  water,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  cement  is  immaterial  provided  it  passes  standard  requirements.  The 
aggregate  should  be  composed  of  tough  particles  so  graded  as  to  produce 
a  hard,  dense  concrete,  and  enough  water  should  be  used  to  produce  a 
plastic  mix.  Excess  water  is  very  harmful.  Sea  water  can  be  used  in 
gauging  plain  concrete,  but  should  not  be  used  when  the  work  is  rein- 
forced and  expased  to  the  air.  In  placing,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  fonns  tight.  Seams  and  porous  spots  must  be  avoided.  If 
subjected  to  erosion  or  abrasion,  surfaces  above  the  low-water  line  must 
be  protected.  Walls  and  piers  may  be  faced  with  stone.  Piles  may 
be  protected  by  wooden  fenders. 

3.  Reinforced  concrete,  when  used  above  mean-tide  level,  is  likely 
to  disintegrate  through  corrosion  of  the  reinforcement  unless  the  latter 
is  galvanized  or  protected  by  a  considerably  thicker  shell  of  concrete 
than  is  now  the  current  practice.  Corrosion  of  reinforcement  proceeds 
more  rai)idly  in  structures  of  the  southern  coasts  than  in  those  farther 
north  where  the  water  is  colder. 

♦  Proc.  I.  A.  T.  M.,  6th  Congress,  XVIIj.  ' 

t  Technologic  Paper  No.  12,  by  Bates,  Phillips,  and  Wig. 

i  Engr.  News-Record,  Vol.  79,  pp.  532,  641,  689,  737,  and  794. 
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647.  Effect  of  Alkali  Water. — In  regions  where  alkali  is  present  in  the 
soil  and  ground  waters,  trouble  has  been  experienced  due  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  concrete  and  masonry  structures.  Water  rimning  through  such 
soil  may  contain  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  alkaU  salts,  the  most  destructive 
of  which  are  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  and  the  carbonate 
of  sodiimi.  Examinations  of  structures  show  that  the  most  pronounced 
action  occm^  in  portions  of  the  masonry  which  are  subjected  to  alternate 
wetting  by  the  alkaU  solutions  and  drying  by  the  air.  Laboratory  tests 
have  shown  that  alkali  salt  crystals,  which  form  very  slowly,  if  at  all, 
during  the  period  of  immersion,  grow  rapidly  when  the  degree  of  satu- 
ration of  the  solution  is  increased  by  desiccation,  and  cause  stress  in 
the  surrounding  structure.  If  such  crystals  find  lodgment  in  the  sur- 
face of  a  porous  substance,  their  expansion  will  break  off  portions  of  the 
material  and  gradually  cause  disintegration.  As  previously  noted,  such 
action  is  also  partially  responsible  for  the  surface  disintegration  of  con- 
crete in  sea  water.  When  concrete  or  mortar  is  continuously  submerged 
in  alkali  water  the  action  is  not  marked. 

If  possible,  alkali  water  should  be  drained  away  from  concrete  foimda- 
tions,  footings  and  similar  structures.  When  concrete  is  used  as  a  con- 
duit for  such  waters  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  secure  an  imper- 
vious mix  with  a  very  dense  surface.  Especial  care  must  be  observed  in 
curing,  since  it  has  been  shown  in  Art.  529  that  improper  curing  may  ruin 
work  which  would  otherwise  be  water-tight. 

Many  examples  of  the  destructive  action  of  alkali  waters  are  cited  in 
Bulletin  No.  69,  of  Montana  Agricultural  College;  BulLtin  No.  132,  of 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  Trans,  A.  S.  C.  E,,  Vol.  67,  p.  572; 
Technologic  Paper  No.  12,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  contains  a 
good  bibliography  of  the  subject;  and  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  44. 

548.  The  Effect  of  Sewage  on  Concrete. — Whether  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  used  in  sewer  constructions  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
sewage.  There  are  concrete  sewers  which  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  many  years,  but  there  are  also  published  accoimts  of  others  which 
have  failed.  If  the  sewage  is  of  such  nature  that  a  strong  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  evolved,  sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed  with  sufficient  strength 
to  attack  the  lime  compounds  of  the  concrete  and  produce  disintegration. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Buchanan  *  assert  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
formed  both  by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the  sulphur  containing  pro- 
teins, and  related  compounds,  and  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  in  the 
water  supply.  They  found  that  the  escaping  hydrogen  sulphide  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  moisture  on  the  walls  above  the  sewage  is  oxidized,  not 
alone  by  the  air,  Jout  also  by  bacterial  action.  Examinations  of  septic 
tanks  by  these  investigators  showed  that  a  soluble  sulphur  (SO4)  content  in 

*  BuUetin  No.  26,  Iowa  State  College. 
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the  raw  sewage  equal  to  427  parts  per  million  was  suiBcient  to  produce 
disintegration  in  a  concrete  dosing  chamlx^r.  The  disintegration  of  con- 
crete sewers  due  to  the  above  action  always  takes  place  above  the  water 
level.  In  the  septic  tanks  investigated  the  action  was  particularly  notice- 
able on  the  insides  of  the  roofs. 

A  detailed  report  of  action  in  an  English  sewage  system  similar  to  that 
observed  by  Barr  and  Buchanan  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  S.  H. 
Chambers,  Concrete  and  Construction  Engr.,  Vol.  6,  p.  348,  or  Engr.  Rec.j 
Vol.  61,  p.  633. 

619.  Electrolysis  of  Concrete. — ^The  disintegrations  of  certain  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  have  apparently  been  due  to  electrolytic  action 
of  stray  currents  from  neighboring  power  circuits.  Studies  of  such  action 
have  l^een  made  by  a  number  of  investigators  all  of  whom  report  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  integrity  of  a  structure  may  be  endangered. 
Probably  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  electrolysis  in  concrete  has  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards;  its  report  is  rendered  in  Tech- 
nologic Paper  No.  18,  by  Rosa,  McCullum  and  Peters.  In  these  experi- 
ments over  four  hundred  specimens  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  21  were 

tested  under  voltages  varying  from  0  to  70. 

The  test-pieces  were  made  of  1  :  2|  :  4  concrete 

of  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone. 

They  were  cured  under  damp  sand  after  re- 
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I     moval   from   molds   for   a  period   of  twenty 
days,  then  they  were  placed  in  a  damp  closet 
until  tested.     The  age  of  specimens  when  the 
^'?;  ^!'~I7^  f   ^"^rt"'""  tests  were  l)egun  varied  from  a  few  days  to 

Used  in  Klectrolysis  1  eats.  ,  n^i  i  ... 

about  one  year.  The  voltage  was  mamtained 
continuously  on  some  specimens  for  a  period  of  over  one  year.  Several 
different  brands  of  cement  were  used,  but  the  results  showed  no  great 
difference  in  efficiency  of  corrosion '  for  the  nonnal  American  Portland 
cements.  White  Portland  cement  was  inferior  to  the  normal  brands  in 
resisting  corrosion. 

The  conclusions  of  these  investigators  may  \ye  partially  smnmarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Plain  concrete  is  not  affected  by  stray  currents  unless  power  lines 
are  grounded  in  it. 

2.  A  potential  gradient  of  approximately  60  volts  per  foot  was  required 
to  cause  destruction  of  the  test-pieces  when  the  current  flowed  from  the 
steel  anode  into  normal  wet  concrete.  With  dry  concrete  the  voltage 
required  to  produce  disintegration  was  much  higher. 

3.  The  resistance  of  normal  wet  concrete  rises  rapidly  with  the  length 
>f  time  of  passage  of  the  current. 

4.  The  use  of  salt  in  the  mixing  water  is  to  be  condemned,  since  it 
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increases  the  conductivity  of  the  concrete  and  thereby  accelerates  the 
corrosion  of  the  reinforcement. 

5.  The  spHtting  of  the  concrete  surrounding  a  steel  anode  is  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  steel.  The  volumetric  increase  of  the  steel  due  to 
oxidation  was  sufficient  in  a  certain  specimen  to  produce  a  radial  stress 
of  approximately  4700  lb.  per  square  inch. 

6.  For  a  given  number  of  ampere-hours  and  a  given  temperature,  the 
amount  of  corrosion  is  independent  of  the  current  strength. 

7.  When  the  current  flows  for  some  time  from  the  concrete  to  a  steel 
cathode,  the  concrete  is  softened  to  a  depth  of  J  in.  or  more  around  the 
reinforcement  and  the  bond  is  destroyed. 

8.  Softening  at  the  cathode  occurs  under  much  lower  potential  gra- 
dients than  does  the  anode  effect.  Since  in  practice  the  steel  may  often 
be  the  cathode,  danger  from  such  effect  is  greater  than  from  the  anode 
effect. 

9.  The  passage  of  the  electric  current  from  the  concrete  into  the  steel 
causes  a  gradual  concentration  of  sodium  and  potassium  near  the  cathode. 
When  concentrated,  the  attack  of  these  alkalies  is  sufficient  to  soften  the 
concrete  and  weaken  the  bond. 

10.  The  danger  from  stray  currents  in  practice,  although  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  has  been  much  overestimated. 

11.  By  encasing  concrete  which  is  in  contact  with  water  in  water- 
proof membranes,  its  resistance  may  be  increased  and  the  danger  from 
electrolysis  diminished.  The  electrical  resistance  of  concrete  founda- 
tions may  also  be  materially  increased  by  surrounding  them  with  a  shell 
of  granite  masonry. 

12.  Direct-current  power  circuits  in  concrete  structures  must  be  insu- 
lated from  the  ground.  Pipe  lines  should  be  provided  with  insulating 
joints  where  they  enter  and  leave  a  stnacture  and  lead  covered  cables 
should  be  isolated  from  the  concrete. 


TABLE  27.— THE  SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

TO  ELECTRICITY.     {Technologic  Paper  No.  18) 


Proportions 

Neat 

1  :2 

1  :4 

1:2:3 

1  :  25  :  4 

1:3:5 

1:4:7 

Resistance,  in  ohms  per  cm.^ 

3500 

2300 

2100 

6300 

8000 

8200 

9900 

13.  When  the  metal  within  a  building  is  insulated  with  respect  to  metal 
without,  it  may  well  be  interconnected  but  it  should  never  be  grounded. 

660.  Specific  Resistance  of  Concrete  to  Electricity. — Measurements 
of  the  specific  resistance  by  the  above  investigators  for  mortars  and  con- 
cretes made  of  river  sand  and  crushed  trap  rock  gave  the  results  in  Table 
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27.  The  specimens  were  nine  months  old  and  had  been  soaked  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  test.  Similar  tests  on  (i^anite  and  limestone  rocks 
showed  that  limestone  has  six  or  eight  times,  and  granite  about  a  hundred 
times  the  resistance  of  the  concrete  tested.  Consequently  the  character 
of  the  aggregate  as  well  as  the  age,  proportions,  and  moisture  content  will 
greatly  affect  the  specific  resistance  of  concrete. 


CHAPTER  XV 
PORtLAND  CEMENT  PRODUCTS 

661.  General. — ^Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  building  blocks, 
brick,  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  made  of  Portland  cement  mortar  or  con- 
crete have  come  into  general  use  in  construction.  The  use  of  these  products 
has  been  especially  large  in  regions  where  good  aggregates  and  cement  are 
obtainable  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  regions  where  the  cost  of  clay 
products  is  large  due  to  freight  charges.  Furthermore,  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  suitable  aggregates,  the  small  cost  of  plant  equipment,  and  the 
possibility  of  using  unskilled  labor  are  factors  which  have  made  these 
industries  popular  sources  of  investment  for  the  man  with  little  capital. 
These  factors  have  had  both  a  good  influence  and  a  bad  influence  on  the 
growth  of  cement-product  industries.  They  have  been  of  advantage  in 
promoting  the  widespread  use  of  cement  products,  but  great  harm  has 
been  done  the  industries  by  the  large  quantity  of  poor  material  which 
has  been  turned  out  by  incompetent  manufacturers. 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  AND  BRICK 

662.  Merits  of  Concrete  Blocks. — By  using  hollow  blocks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  wall  constructions  which  will  be  fireproof,  dampproof  and 
of  low  heat  conductivity  without  sacrificing  the  strength  of  the  structure. 
Concrete  blocks  can  be  made  true  in  shape  and  dimensions  and  of  such 
size  that  the  maximum  eflficiency  can  be  seeing  in  laying  a  wall.  In  the 
latter  respect  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  brick. 

663.  Types  of  Blocks. — Fig.  1  shows  several  types  of  blocks  now  on 
the  market.  The  two-piece  block  shown  in  Fig.  Id  is  held  together  by  a 
pair  of  galvanized  iron  rods  J-in.  in  diameter.  Although  the  one-piece 
blocks  are  less  expensive  to  make  and  lay,  yet  these  advantages  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  greater  degree  of  imperviousness  obtainable  in  two-piece 
block  constructions. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  blocks  with  imitation  stone  faces. 
Many  of  these  are  failures  from  an  esthetic  standpoint.  A  pleasing  appear- 
ance may  be  gotten,  however,  by  facing  the  blocks  with  a  mortar  made  of 
crushed  stone  chips.  If  colored  blocks  are  required  good  results  may  be 
secured  by  employing  colored  sands  or  screenings.  For  ornamental  work 
both  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris  molds  have  lx)en  successfully  used 
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664.  Methods  of  Manufacture. — Concrete  blocks  are  most  econom- 
ically made  from  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregate,  although  many 
good  blocks  are  made  without  any  aggregate  larger  than  }  in.  in  diameter. 
If  coarse  aggregate  is  used,  it  should  all  pass  a  f-in.  mesh  and  be  retained 
on  a  }-in.  mesh.  Gravd  is  preferable  to  broken  stone  because  of  the 
greater  fluidity  and  density  which  it  gives  to  concrete.  In  other  respects 
the  aggregates  and  cement  should  conform  to  the  recommendations  and 
specifications  found  in  Ch.  XIII  and  IX,  respectively.  The  proportions 
commonly  used  when  coarse  aggregate  is  employed  vary  from  1  :  2  :  3  to 
1:3:5.  If  mortar  alone  is  used  the  mixture  should  not  be  leaner  than 
1  :  3  for  medium  sands  and  not  less  than  1  :  4  for  the  very  best  quality  of 
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Fig.  1. — Top  Views  of  Different  Types  of  Concrete  Blocks. 


coarse,  well-graded  sands.  In  order  to  secure  maximum  strength  and 
density  with  a  minimum  use  of  cement,  different  proportions  should  be 
experimented  with  in  accordance  with  the  methods  outlined  in  Art.  482 
and  483.  If  faced  blocks  are  made,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  well-graded  sand  or  screenings  for  the  facing  mortar.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  use  too  fine  sand  for  this  purpose  with  the  result  that  the 
blocks  are  porous  and  the  facing  mortar  peels  ofif  in  a  short  time. 

Machine  mixing  is  preferable  to  hand  mixing,  but  the  latter  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  when  the  number  of  blocks  is  small.  The  essential  requisites 
for  thorough  mixing  are  discussed  in  Art.  488. 

Several  different  methods  of  tamping  are  employed  to  secure  dense 
blocks.     The  most  common  method  is  hand  tamping.     In  large  well- 
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equipped  plants  pneumatic  tampers  are  considerably  used.  Molding 
machines  by  which  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  blocks  through  a  toggle 
joint  or  by  an  hydraulic  press  are  also  employed.  With  any  of  these 
methods  of  tamping  it  is  customary  to  use  a  dry  mealy  consistency  which 
will  barely  moisten  under  the  tamping  or  pressure  which  is  exerted.  Inas- 
much as  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  mixing  water  will  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  the  permeabiUty  of  a  block,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  the  water  which  the  block  can  hold  and  still  retain  its  shape  after  the 
mold  is  removed  should  be  used.  The  use  of  a  very  dry  mixture  has  been 
responsible  for  a  great  many  poor  blocks. 

Blocks  of  slush  consistency  are  poured  into  iron  molds.  By  this  process 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  very  dense  block  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor 
in  molding,  but  it  requires  a  very  large  outlay  in  molds  since  they  must 
remain  in  place  until  the  blocks  have  hardened. 

No  portion  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  concrete  products  is  of 
more  importance  than  proper  curing.  Advantageous  ways  of  securing 
well-cured  blocks  are  discussed  in  Art.  497. 

Blocks  should  not  be  placed  in  a  wall  until  they  are  capable  of  bearing 
a  compressive  load  of  800  lb.  per  square  inch,  of  superficial  area.  This 
may  be  decreased  to  600  lb.  per  square  inch  where  the  blocks  are  to  be 
used  in  structures  two  stories  or  less  in  height.  Properly  made  blocks 
should  attain  the  above  strengths  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

555.  The  Testing  of  Blocks. — There  are  three  rough  field  tests  which 
can  be  made  to  determine  the  quality  of  concrete  blocks:  1,  the  ring 
emitted  when  struck  with  a  hammer;  2,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  dry 
block  will  absorb  a  bit  of  water  poured  upon  its  face;  3,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  A  strong  dense  block  will  give  a  clear 
metaUic  ring,  show  little  absorption  and  cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

An  excellent  test  of  the  imperviousness  of  a  given  concrete  block  wall 
can  be  made  as  follows:  A  wall  four  blocks  long  and  four  or  five  courses 
high  is  laid  in  neat  cement  mortar.  A  perforated  pipe  is  suspended  hori- 
zontally a  few  inches  from  the  face  and  near  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
pipe  is  then  connected  with  a  garden  hose  and  the  blocks  subjected  to  a 
miniature  shower.  Observations  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  on 
the  condition  of  the  back  of  the  wall.  In  tests  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  walls  of  one-piece  dry-process  blocks  wot  through  in  many 
instances  within  an  hour  or  two.  Two-piece  dry-process  blocks  and 
blocks  of  slush  consistency  withstood  the  test  for  several  days. 

With  laboratory  equipment  the  most  important  tests  are:  1,  transverse; 
1,  crushing;  3,  absorption.  Fire  tests  and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
tests  are  also  sometimes  made.  The  following  methods  of  testing  have 
been  abstracted  from  the  specifications  of  the  National  Association  qj 
Cement  Users.     (January,  1909.) 
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STANDARD  METHOD  OF  TESTING 

1.  All  tests  required  for  approval  shall  be  made  in  some  laboratory  of  recoginzed 
standing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer  of  the  bureau  of  building  inspection 
or  the  architect  or  engineer  in  charge,  or  all  of  these.  The  manufacturer  may  be  present 
or  represented  during  said  tests,  if  he  so  desires.  Approval  tests  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tests,  at  least  twelve  (12)  samples  or  test  pieces  must  be 
provided.  Such  samples  must  represent  the  ordinary  commerical  product  and  may 
be  selected  from  stock  by  the  bureau  of  building  inspection,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
bureau,  by  the  architect  or  engineer  in  charge. 

In  cases  where  the  material  is  made  and  used  in  special  shapes  or  forms,  too  large 
for  testing  in  the  ordinary  machines,  smaller  sized  specimens  shall  be  used  as  may  be 
directed. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  tests  required  for  approval,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the 
material  must  also  be  obtained  and  recorded. 

4.  Tests  shall  be  made  in  series  of  at  least  three  (3),  except  that  in  the  fire  tests  a 
series  of  two  (four  samples)  are  sufficient. 

Transverse  tests  shall  be  made  on  full-sized  samples.  Half  samples  may  be  used 
for  the  crushing,  freezing  and  fire  tests.  The  remaining  samples  are  kept  in  reserve 
in  case  duplicate  or  confirmatory  tests  be  required.  All  samples  must  be  marked 
for  identification  and  comparison. 

6.  The  transverse  tests  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  samples  shall  be  placed 
flatwise  on  two  rounded  knifeKidge  bearings  set  parallel  7  inches  apart.  A  load  is  then 
applied  on  top,  midway  between  the  supports,  and  transmitted  through  a  similar  rounded 
knife-edge,  until  the  sample  is  ruptured.  The  modulus  of  rupture  shall  then  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  total  breaking  load  in  pounds  by  3^  (three  times  the  distance 
between  supports  in  inches)  and  then  dividing  the  result  thus  obtained  by  twice  the 

3wl 
product  of  the  width  in  inches  by  the  square  of  the  depth  in  inches.    ^=~T^-     No 

allowance  should  be  made  in  figuring  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  the  hollow  spaces. 

6.  The  compression  test  shall  be  (nadc  as  follows:  Samples  must  be  cut  from  blocks, 
so  as  to  contain  a  full  web  section.  The  sample  must  be  carefully  measured,  then 
bedded  flatwise  in  plaster  of  Paris,  to  secure  a  uniform  bearing  in  the  testing  machine, 
and  crushed.  The  total  breaking  load  is  then  divided  by  the  area  in  compression  in 
square  inches,  no  deduction  to  be  made  for  hollow  spaces;  the  areas  will  be  considered 
as  the  product  of  the  width  by  the  length. 

7.  The  absorption  test  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  sample  is  first  thoroughly 
dried  to  a  constant  weight,  at  not  to  exceed  212°  F.  The  weight  must  be  carefully 
recorded.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  or  tray  of  water,  face  downward,  immersing  it 
to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  2  inches.  It  is  again  carefully  weighed  at  the  following 
periods:  Thirty  minutes,  four  hours,  and  forty-eight  hours,  respectively,  from  the  time 
of  immersion,  being  replaced  in  the  water  in  each  case  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken. 
Its  compressive  strength,  while  still  wet,  is  then  determined  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
eight  hours  period,  in  the  manner  specified  in  Section  6. 

8.  The  freezing  test  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  sample  is  immersed,  as  described 
in  Section  7,  for  at  least  four  hours,  and  then  weighed.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  or  a  refrigerator,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  less  than  15°  P. 
for  at  least  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  water,  where  it  must 
remain  for  at  least  one  hour,  the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  150°  F.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  ten  (10)  times,  after  which  the  sample  is  again  weighed  while  still  wet 
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from  the  last  thawing.     Its  crushing  strength  should  then  be  detennmed,  as  called  for 
in  Section  6. 

9.  The  fire  test  is  made  as  follows:  Two  samples  are  placed  in  a  cold  furnace  in 
which  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  1700°  F.  The  test  piece  must  be  sub- 
jected to  this  temperature  for  at  least  thirty  minutes.  One  of  the  samples  is  then 
plunged  in  cold  water  (about  50°  to  60°  F.)  and  the  results  noted.  The  second  sample 
is  permitted  to  cool  gradually  in  air,  and  the  result  noted. 

10.  The  following  requirements  must  be  met  to  secure  an  acceptance  of  the  mate- 
rials.  The  modulus  of  rupture  for  concrete  blocks  at  twenty-eight  dajrs  must  average 
150,  and  must  not  fall  below  100  *  in  any  case.  The  ultimate  compressive  strength 
at  twenty.-«ight  days  must  average  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  must  not  fall 
below  700  in  any  case.  The  percentage  of  absorption  (being  the  weight  of  water 
absorbed  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  dry  sample)  must  not  average  higher  than  15 
per  cent,  and  must  not  exceed  22  per  cent  in  any  case.  The  reduction  of  compressive 
strength  must  not  be  more  than  33 J  per  cent,  except  that  when  the  lower  figure  is  still 
above  ICXX)  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  loss  in  strength  may  be  neglected.  The 
freezing  and  thawing  process  must  not  cause  a  loss  in  weight  greater  than  10  per  cent, 
nor  a  loss  in  strength  of  more  than  33  J  per  cent,  except  that  when  the  lower  figure 
is  still  above  1000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  loss  in  strength  may  be  neglected.  The 
fire  test  must  not  cause  the  material  to  disintegrate. 

556.  Cement  Brick. — In  localities  where  a  good  coarse  sand  is  found 
and  cement  is  cheap,  brick  may  be  made  of  cement  mortar  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  clay  building  brick.  One  of  the  merits  of  cement 
brick  is  the  true  shape.  Furthermore  it  is  possible  to  make  special  shapes 
and  sizes  to  exact  dimensions  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  standard  sizes. 

For  body  brick  an  economy  may  be  efTected  by  adding  coarse  aggregate 
to  the  mix.  The  same  considerations  should  obtain  in  determining  pro- 
portions for  cement  brick  as  for  concrete  blocks.  Mortar  or  concrete  for 
brick  making  should  have  a  strength  of  1500  lb.  per  square  inch  at  an  age 
of  one  month  when  tested  in  the  form  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  with  a  height 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter.  Good  cement  brick  one  month  old  should 
have  a  modulus  of  rupture  under  transverse  test  of  400  lb.  per  square  inch; 
half  brick,  at  the  same  age  bedded  flatwise  should  have  a  compressive 
strength  of  2000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Good  cement  brick  should  not 
absorb  more  than  6  per  cent  of  water.  The  methods  of  testing  used  for 
concrete  blocks  can  be  applied  to  cement  brick. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  the  successful  use  of  cement  brick  in  a  large 
mill  building  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  cited  in  Engineering  News,  Vol.  61, 
p.  288.  More  than  two  million  brick  of  1  :  3  proportions  were  made  at 
the  site  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  Four  standard 
cement-brick  machines  each  of  which  turned  out  about  twenty  brick  every 
three  minutes  were  used  in  molding.  Brick  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
were  faced  with  ^  in.  layer  of  1  :  2  mortar.  The  face  brick  absorbed 
about  If  per  cent  water  and  the  body  brick  about  twice  that  amount. 
The  compressive  strength  of  the  body  brick  (whole  brick  placed  flatwise), 

*  The  units  are  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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increa49ed  from  2215  lb.  per  square  inch  at  fifty-six  days  to  6160  lb.  per 
square  inch  at  nine  months. 

CEMENT  DRAIN  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE 

667.  The  Advantages  of  Cement  Pipe. — ^Besides  having  the  advan- 
tages common  to  other  cement  products  cement  pipe  possesses  two  addi- 
tional merits.  They  can  be  made  true  to  form  and  of  circular,  oval  or  any 
desired  cross-section.  Furthermore,  it. is  possible,  by  regulating  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  or  by  reinforcing  with  steel,  to  make  the  pipe  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressm-e  due  to  any  superimposed  ditch  filUng. 
Indeed  reinforced  pipe  are  being  used  for  pressure  conduits.* 

668.  Method  of  Manufacture. — Portland  cement  of  standard  quaUty 
and  a  well-graded  sand  containing  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  particles 
are  generally  used  for  making  the  smaller  sizes  of  tile  or  pipe.  The  proper 
proportions  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  aggregate.  For  ordmary  bank 
sands  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  mix  leaner  than  1  :  3.  With  exceptionally 
good  aggregate  the  proportions  may  be  increased  to  1:4.  If  the  tile 
is  to  be  laid  in  an  alkali  soil,  only  the  best  of  sands  should  be  used  and  the 
proportions  should  not  be  leaner  than  1  :  S.f  In  making  the  larger  sizes 
of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  it  is  good  practice  to  employ  concrete  having  a 
maximum  size  of  coarse  aggregate  not  over  one-third  of  the  thickness  of 
the  pipe  wall.  The  mix  should  contain  sufficient  mortar  so  that  a  dense 
product  can  be  secured.  Proportions  may  vary  from  1  :  2  :  3  to  1  :  2|  :  4, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregates.  The  use  of 
pit  run  gravel  or  run  of  crusher  stone  should  not  be  permitted  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  the  gradation  of  the  aggregate. 

In  mixing,  both  machine  and  hand  methods  are  used.  Either  is  satis- 
factory when  properly  done  (see  Art.  489  and  490),  but  the  machine  mix- 
ing is  far  more  economical.  The  consistency  of  the  mix  should  be  as 
wet  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
molds.  When  the  proper  consistency  is  employed  a  web-hke  marking  will 
be  produced  on  the  siu^aces  of  the  pipe.  This  is  entirely  lacking  on 
products  made  from  dry  mixes. 

In  the  larger  plants  the  tile  or  pipe  are  filled  and  tamped  by  machines, 
of  which  there  arc  two  main  types — the  spiral-tamping  machines  and 
packer-head  machines.  In  the  former  the  mold  is  centered  upon  a 
horizontal  table  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  the  mix  is  spouted 
into  it.  Tamping  is  accomplished  by  blows  from  a  slender  plunger  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  four  or  five  hundred  times  a  minute  while  the 
tile  is  being  revolved.     In  some  machines  the  plimger  is  held  by  a  friction 

*  The  description  of  a  long  36-in.  pipe  line  under  70  ft.  head  may  be  found  in  Eng, 
News,  Vol.  68,  p.  248. 

t  See  Technologic  Paper  No.  44,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  entitled  Inveatigation  qf 
the  Durability  of  Cement  Drain  Tile  in  Alkali  Soils, 
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grip  so  that  its  length  can  be  automatically  shortened  as  the  mold  is 
filled  without  changing  the  intensity  of  the  blow. 

With  the  packer-head  machines  the  molds  have  no  inner  lining  and 
are  stationary.  The  packer-head  revolves  about  a  vertical  central  axis 
and  also  has  an  up-and-down  motion.  The  head  itself  consists  of  a  smooth 
cylindrical  iron  disc  about  4  in.  long  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside 
of  the  tile.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  set  of  adjustable  radial  vanes.  In 
operating,  the  head  is  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  the  feeding  spout 
opened.  As  the  head  is  raised  the  material  is  forced  outward  against  the 
mold  by  centrifugal  force  and  the  interior  of  the  tile  is  finished  by  the  trow- 
eling action  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  vanes  and  the  disc. 

Tamping  machines  operate  more  slowly  than  the  packer-head  devices, 
but  they  produce  a  more  uniform  pipe.  For  these  reasons  cement  drain 
tile  are  generally  made  by  the  packer-head  method,  while  cement  sewer 
pipe  are  made  by  tamping  machines. 

The  method  of  curing  outlined  in  Art.  497  should  be  followed  if  good 
results  are  to  be  secured.  Nearly  all  plants  now  expose  the  tile  to  an 
atmosphere  of  wet  steam  for  at  least  thirty-six  hours,  the  temperature 
being  kept  above  70°  F.  The  steam  should  be  saturated  so  that  con- 
densation is  in  evidence  on  the  walls  of  the  curing  chamber  and  on  the 
product.  Dry  steam  even  at  a  high  temperature  will  generally  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  steam  curing  the  pipe  or  tile  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  below  40°  F.  before  they  are  two  weeks  old.  To 
secure  an  impervious  product  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  pipe  twice  a 
day  for  at  least  one  week  after  removal  from  the  steam,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  humidity  low. 

659.  The  Testing  of  Cement  Pipe. — The  rough  field  tests  mentioned 
in  Art.  287  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  quality  of  drain  tile  or  sewer 
pipe.  Many  plants  and  most  laboratories  make  absorption  and  crushing 
tests  to  ascertain  quality.  Both  of  these  tests  arc  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  Ar'^.  291  and  293.  Fragments  of  cement  drain  tile  or 
sewer  pipe  should  not  absorb  over  8  per  cent  of  water,  by  weight.  The 
table  in  Art.  324  shows  the  bearing  strengths  per  lineal  foot  which  the 
different  sizes  and  classes  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  should  carry.  A 
method  for  making  freezing  tests  on  drain  tile  appears  in  Art.  2C6. 

Committee  C-4,  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  recommended  in  1916  that  sewer 
pipe  should  not  show  percolation  under  an  internal  water  pressure  of  10  lb. 
per  square  inch  and  should  withstand  an  internal  hydrostatic  pressure 
sufficient  to  produce  a  tensile  stress  of  180  *  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  pipe 

•  Computed  by  the  formula  'S^/  =  "07  J  where  St  =  unit  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per 

square  inch;  R  =  internal  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch;  d^ internal  diameter 
of  pipe  in  inches;  and  t  =  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 
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walls.  The  committee  recommended  that  sewer  pipe  should  be  suffi- 
ciently tough  to  work  with  a  chisel  and  hammer;  also  that  the  pipe  should 
withstand  without  injury  three  blows  from  an  8-lb.  cast-iron  ball  falling 
18  in. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS 

660.  Poles,  posts  and  piles  are  also  cast  or  formed  by  centrifugal 
processes  out  of  concrete.  In  most  cases  these  forms  must  be  reinforced 
to  withstand  flexure.  The  material  is  well  adapted  to  use  in  posts  and 
poles,  but  reinforced  piles  exposed  to  sea  water  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
corrosion  of  the  reinforcement  in  the  sections  above  high-water  level. 
Reinforced  concrete  railroad  tics  have  also  been  tried  but  without  much 
success,  the  material  being  too  brittle  for  such  purposes. 

561.  Other  Forms. — On  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  concrete 
can  be  cast  and  modeled  it  forms  an  inexpensive  material  out  of  which 
the  artist  creates  a  great  variety  of  handsome  ornamental  forms  for  the 
decoration  of  structures.  Artistic  urns,  fountains,  benches,  and  pieces 
of  statuary  molded  out  of  concrete  adorn  many  of  our  lawns,  parks,  and 
drives.  Although  the  making  of  ornamental  concrete  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry,  yet  the  general  characteristics  of  the  material  and  the 
durability  of  the  work  thus  far  done,  indicate  an  increasing  demand  for 
such  products. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
METALS  AND  THEIR  ORES 

562.  Metallurgy  Defined. — Metallurgy  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  and  their  subsequent  adaptation  to  the 
uses  of  man.  As  a  division  of  engineering  practice,  the  field  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  mining  geologist  and  engineer,  who  exploit  nature's 
deposits  and  take  out  the  ores  of  value,  and  of  the  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineers,  who  are  concerned  with  the  fabrication  of  the  metal 
into  the  finished  structure  or  machine. 

As  impUed  in  the  definition,  the  field  of  metallurgy  is  broadly  divisible 
into  two  parts:  The  recovering  of  the  metal  from  the  comparatively 
crude  or  complex  forms  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  ground;  and  the 
further  manipulation  or  treatment  of  the  metal,  relatively  pure  or  other- 
wise, to  fit  it  to  withstand  best  the  varying  conditions  of  service.  To  the 
user  of  materials  the  latter  is  in  general  the  more  interesting  and  important 
division  of  the  art. 

663.  The  Metals  of  Construction. — The  metals  used  in  considerable 
quantities  in  engineering  construction  are  comparatively  few  in  number: 
iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  may  be  considered  as  the  primary;  and  alu- 
minum, tin,  -lickel,  antimony,  siUcon,  manganese,  vanadium,  chromiimi 
and  tungsten,  as  the  important  metals  of  secondary  rank.  That  is,  the 
first  four  are  usually  the  base  metals  in  materials  of  construction,  and  are 
almost  essential  in  engineering  practice;  the  secondary  metals  are  in 
general  not  so  essential,  or  have  their  principal  use  because  of  their  modify- 
ing influence  when  used  in  mixture  with  the  metals  of  the  primary  division. 

564.  The  Utility  of  the  Metals  in  Construction. — The  utiUty  of  any 
metal  depends  upon  its  adaptabiUty  and  workabihty  and  upon  its  cost. 
The  two  first  named  are  functions  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  material; 
the  cost  depends  upon  the  abundance  and  accessibility  of  the  metal,  its 
form  of  occurrence,  and  the  ease  of  extraction  and  treatment.  The  prop- 
erties of  importance  in  metals  for  construction  purposes  are:  tenacity, 
elasticity,  ductiUty,  malleability,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  fusibility, 
viscosity,  color,  corrodibility,  expansibility,  conductivity  (electrical  and 
thermal)  magnetic  quality,  electrical  potential,  and  frictional  quality. 

Iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  metals  used  in  engineering 
construction.     It  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  which  fact,  together  with 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  chemical  combinations  in  which 
the  more  common  metals  are  found : 

Oxides  or  hydrated  oxides — iron,  copper. 
Sulphides —  copper,  lead,  zinc. 

Carbonates —  lead,  zinc,  iron,  copper. 

Native —  copper  (silver,  gold). 

Sihcates —  zinc. 

Chlorides —  lead. 

666.  Economic  Value  of  Deposits. — Whether  or  not  a  metalliferous 
deposit  is  an  ore  depends  upon  economic  considerations.  The  comnaercial 
feasibility  of  recovery  depends  upon: 

(1)  Nature  of  the  metal — the  more  valuable  the  metal  to  be  recovered, 
the  greater  the  extremes  to  which  one  may  go  in  such  recovery,  and  still 
show  a  profit  in  the  operation. 

(2)  Richness  of  the  deposit — the  greater  the  percentage  of  metal 
present  in  the  deposit,  the  more  feasible  is  the  prospect  of  extraction; 
other  things  equal.  A  deposit  with  50  per  cent  of  iron  content  is  high 
grade,  while  one  with  30  per  cent  is  lean.  Copper  ores,  on  the  other  hand, 
vary  from  5  to  1  per  cent  in  the  largest  workings  of  this  country.  The 
average  amount  of  gold  recovered  from  straight  ores  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  was  valued  at  $6.95  per  ton,  indicating  a  yield  of  approximately 
I  oz.  per  ton  or  0.001  per  cent. 

(3)  Association — two  or  more  metals  may  be  associated  in  an  ore,  and 
recovery  of  both  will  show  a  net  profit,  whereas  if  the  separate  metals 
were  alone  in  their  individual  proportions  extraction  would  not  be  feasible. 
Very  great  values  in  silver  are  recovered  in  lead  extraction  from  certain 
ores,  although  the  percentage  content  is  so  low  in  many  cases  as  to  be 
apparently  neghgible.  Most  of  the  nickel  is  obtained  from  ores  where  it 
is  associated  with  sufficient  copper  to  warrant  recovery  of  both  metals. 
Certain  iron  ores  have  an  added  value  conferred  by  the  association  of 
nickel  or  manganese.  Again  the  association  may  not  be  of  a  metallic 
nature,  but  may,  even  as  part  of  the  gangue  material,  save  additions  in 
the  extraction  process,  and  in  consequence  warrant  the  treatment  of  other- 
wise too  lean  ores.  Thus  the  lime  associated  with  some  European  and 
Southern  ores  enhances  their  value.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  sub- 
stances of  a  detrimental  nature  may  be  present  in  the  deposit,  and  either 
destroy  the  possibility  of  economical  recovery  or  so  increase  the  costs  of 
the  operation  as  to  lower  the  grade  of  an  otherwise  rich  ore.  High  phos- 
phorus in  iron  ores,  or  the  high  titanium  content  of  many  of  the  iron 
deposits  of  New  York,  are  instances  in  point. 

(4)  Situation — Geographical  location  with  respect  to  facilities  for 
transportation,  and  accessibility  to  smelting  centers  and  markets  for  their 
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products  are  factors  for  consideration.  Immense  deposits  of  rich  iron 
ores  in  Brazil  are  practically  untouched  at  the  present  time  because  of 
transportation  diflBculties  and  costs.  Again,  location  of  the  deposit  with 
respect  to  ground  surfaces,  as  determining  the  methods  and  cost  of  mining, 
is  an  item  in  the  determination  of  its  value.  Finally,  extent  of  the  deposit, 
both  as  to  total  quantity  and  character  of  distribution,  is  an  important 
factor.  To  warrant  exploitation,  an  iron  deposit  must  have  large  ton- 
nages in  sigKt  in  a  bedded  form  of  considerable  thickness.  The  more  val- 
uable the  metal,  the  more  feasible  it  becomes  to  take  out  the  mineral 
occurring  in  veins,  pockets,  or  streaks. 

(5)  State  of  the  art — cheaper  methods  of  extraction  may  be  developed 
which  will  show  a  profit  in  the  recovery  of  metals  from  ores  of  too  lean  a 
character  to  be  treated  by  present-day  methods;  or  such  processes  may 
eliminate  some  element  now  detrimental.  Also  as  the  high-grade  ores 
become  exhausted  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  upon  sources  of  supply  of 
less  rich  character,  or  at  more  remote  or  inaccessible  places. 

567.  Preparation  of  Ores  for  Extraction  of  Metals. — ^After  the  ore 
has  been  mined,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  extraction 
process,  by  some  method  of  ore  dressing  or  concentration.  The  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  some  harmful  constituent  or  some  of  the  gangue  material 
by  a  method  depending  upon  different  physical  or  chemical  properties 
than  those  of  the  extraction  operation,  and  accomplishing  the  result 
in  a  more  effective  and  economical  manner.  Naturally  the  greater  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  to  be  recovered,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
ore  dressing  which  can  be  employed,  other  things  being  equal.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  more  feasible  to  extract  the  metal  at  a  place 
favorably  situated  with  respect  to  fuel,  etc.,  and  remote  from  the  mine 
mouth,  elimination  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gangue  at  the  mine  will 
minimize  transportation  of  such  useless  material,  and  such  saving  will 
often  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  concentration  aside  from  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  material  more  favorable  for  extraction. 

Concentration  methods  usually  begin  with  a  crushing  and  sizing  of  the 
ore  to  a  point  as  close  as  economical  considerations  will  warrant,  to  the 
theoretical  limit  of  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  useful  mineral  from 
the  gangue.  Varying  physical  or  chemical  characteristics  of  the  two  are 
the  basis  for  the  separation.  Washing  with  water  will  carry  away  clays 
or  substances  which  will  form  an  emulsion  or  go  into  solution.  Specific 
gravity  differences  will  enable  one  to  effect  a  separation  by  flotation  in 
water,  oil,  etc.,  usually  by  some  means  of  controlling  its  velocity  of  flow  or 
pulsation.  Magnetic  separation  is  often  of  value,  particularly  when  iron 
minerals  are  present. 

568.  Principles  of  Extraction  of  Metals. — Metallurgical  extraction 
methods  are  divisible  into  two  groups:   Wet  methods  involve  solution  of 
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the  metal  sought,  and  recovery  by  precipitation;  while  useful  in  some 
fields,  particularly  gold  and  silver,  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
metallurgy  of  the  metals  used  in  engineering  construction.  Dry  methods 
predominate;  usually  called  smelting,  and  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
After  the  ores  have  been  properly  prepared  for  treatment,  the  smelting 
operation  consists  essentially  of  a  reduction  of  the  metal  from  its  chemical 
combination  in  the  mineral,  a  fusion  of  the  n:etal  and  the  gangue  as  slag, 
with  recovery  of  the  metal.  The  result  may  be  obtained  in  bne  operation 
and  furnace;  or  it  may  require  several  to  properly  fit  the  metal  for  use  in 
the  arts. 

The  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  recovery  of  the  metals  in  smelt- 
ing are  mainly  oxidation  with  air,  metallic,  oxides,  and  carbon  dioxide; 
and  reduction  by  means  of  carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
or  certain  metals. 

Heat  is  often  employed  preliminary  to  smelting,  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  mineral  or  ore,  without  fusion  or  reduction  to 
the  metallic  form.  Drying,  calcination,  or  roasting  involve  the  driving 
off  of  the  moisture,  the  dissociation  of  hydrates  or  carbonates  with  elim- 
ination of  water  or  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  removal  of  sulphur  by  oxida- 
tion and  volatilization  as  sulphur  dioxide. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


REDUCTION  OF  IRON  FROM  ITS  ORES 

669.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Iron  and  Steel. — ^The  iron  and  steel 
industry  has  had  its  principal  development  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.     Production  of  pig  iron  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PIG  IRON  PRODUCED  IN 

LEADING  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Country. 

1905 

1910 

1915 

Long  Tons. 

Dollars. 

Long  Tons. 

Dollars. 

Long  Tons. 

Dollars. 

United  States 

Germany 

22,992,380 

10,814,018 

9,592,737 

3,028,383 

382,450,000 

26,674,123 

14,559,590 

10,216,745 

3,968,746 

412,162,486 

30,384,486 

11,603.914 

8,793,659 

4,674,950 

401,409.604 

Great  Britain 

France 

In  addition,  Belgium,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
appreciable  production.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  made  from  domestic  ores,  although  there  is 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  ore  imported  from  Cuba,  Canada,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Africa  and  Chile  to  supi^ly  seaboard  furnaces.  Germany  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  iron  ores  obtained  from  beyond  her  borders.  Her  chief 
supplies  are  from  the  Lorraine  fields,  extending  into  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany.  Great  Britain  has  important  deposits  of  iron  ore 
on  her  northeast  and  northwest  coasts,  but  is  depending  more  and  more 
upon  importation  from  foreign  fields.  About  30  per  cent  of  her  supply 
in  1913  was  imported,  principally  from  Spain,  Algeria,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

570.  The  Native  Sources  of  Iron  Ores. — Iron  ores  are  mined  in  many 
states  of  this  country.  There  are  three  great  producing  districts:  Lake 
Superior,  centering  about  the  head  of  that  lake  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota;  Southern,  chiefly  in  Alabama,  near  Birmingham:  and  New 
York,  mainly  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Lake  Champlain.  Some  tonnage 
is  obtained  in  Ohio,  New  Jepsey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Colorado.  The  Lake  Superior  district  produces  about  four-fifths 
of  the  annual  tonnage  of  this  country.  Southern  ores  are  smelted  largely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  New  York  ores  find  outlet  locally  and  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces;  while  almost  all  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore 
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is  shipped  from  600  to  1000  miles  to  smelting  centers.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion is  sent  to  lower  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by  rail  to  fur- 
naces in  the  Pittsburgh  districts;  while  a  considerable  tonnage  is  smelted 
in  the  region  centering  about  Chicago.  The  Pittsburgh  district  has  long 
held  the  supremacy  as  the  steel-making  center  of  the  United  States,  largely 
because  of  the  economic  advantages  of  good  fuels  (coal,  coke,  natural 
gas  and  oil)  and  accessibility  to  the  consuming  markets.  With  the  trend 
of  population  westward,  and  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  coking  processes,  it  is  likely  that  Chicago  will  become  an 
increasingly  greater  center  of  activity.  Production  in  Colorado  or  far 
western  districts  will  l>e  entirely  to  satisfy  local  demands. 

671.  Classes  of  Iron  Ores  and  Their  Characteristics. — ^The  ores  of 
iron  are  classed  according  to  the  iron  mineral  which  is  predominant. 
They  are,  in  the  order  of  theoretical  percentage  of  iron  content  in  the 
mineral: 

Magnetite;  FeaOt — 72.4  per  cent  iron.  It  is  steel  gray  to  black  in 
color;  very  hard  and  strongly  magnetic.  Magnetite  is  not  a  very  prom- 
inent ore  in  the  United  States,  but  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  large  tonnages  in  New  York  which 
are  not  exploited  at  the  present  time  because  of  associated  titanium,  which 
causes  difficulty  in  smelting.  Magnetite  is  the  important  ore  of  Sweden, 
where  it  is  of  high  purity. 

Hematite;  Fe203 — 70  per  cent  iron — is  red  to  brown  in  color,  and 
occurs  in  some  deposits  in  a  hard,  lumpy  condition,  whereas  in  others  it 
is  soft  and  of  fine  texture.  Hematites  form  the  principal  ores  of  the  United 
States;  the  ore  of  Lake  Superior  and  much  of  that  of  the  South  is  of  this 
character.  Hematites  are  also  important  in  the  west  of  England,  Spain, 
Cuba,  Chile  and  Africa.  Immense  deposits  of  high  grade  ore  exist  in 
Brazil,  but  have  not  been  exploited  to  any  extent  as  yet  because  of  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

JAmonite;  2Fe203+3H20 — 59.9  per  cent  iron,  14.5  per  cent  water  of 
combination.  This  is  a  hydrated  hematite,  is  soft  and  of  a  yellow  color. 
It  l)ecomes  red  hematite  by  dehydration  at  high  temperature.  By  par- 
tial dehj-'dration,  ores  of  brown  color,  called  brown  hematites,  result. 
These  are  prominent  in  the  southern  deposits  of  the  United  States,  ar.d  in 
the  Minette  district  on  the  German-French  border.  Limonites  are  im- 
portant in  the  Cuban  deposits. 

Siderite;  FeCOa — 48.3  per  cent  iron,  41.4  per  cent  CO2 — also  called 
spathic  ore.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
Wales  and  the  northwest  district  of  England.  Normally  the  ore  is  hard 
and  stonelike  with  a  gray  color,  but  is  often  associated  with  clay  or  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  color  is  black  or  streaked 
with  black.     Carbonate  ores  were  formerly  important  in  Pennsylvania. 
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While  iron  silicates  and  sulphides  are  plentiful  in  nature,  they  are  of 
no  importance  at  the  present  time  as  ores. 

Iron  ores  occur  in  all  conditions  in  nature,  from  hard  ores  requiring 
blasting,  to  soft  ores  which  can  be  mined  directly  with  steam  shovels. 
Successfully  mined  deposits  are  often  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  again  may  be  so  close  to  the  surface  as  to  be  capable 
of  open  cut  mining  after  a  variable  amount  of  stripping  of  top  soil. 

The  relative  production  of  the  various  iron  ores  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  is  given  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— RECENT  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

Kind  of  Ore. 

Long  Tons. 

Per 

Cent. 

Long  Tons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Long  Tons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Hematite* 

37,567,055 

2,546,662 

2,390,417 

21,999 

88.3 

6.0 
5.6 
0.05 

51,367,007 

2,993,744 

2,631,835 

22,320 

90.1 

5.2 
4.6 
0.04 

52,227,324 

1,488,709 

1,807,002 

3,455 

94   1 

Brown  Oref 

Maenetite 

2.7 
3  2 

Carbonate 

0  006 

Total 

42,526,133 

100.00 

57  014,906 

100.00 

55,526,490 

100.00 

*  Anhydrous  sesquioxide. 


t  Hydrated  sesquioxideB. 


572.  Elements  Associated  with  Iron  Ores. — Typical  analyses  of  iron 
ores  are  given  in  Table  3. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  iron  content  of  different  ores  varies 
from  30  per  cent  to  upwards  of  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  The  Lake  Superior 
ores  are  very  rich,  while  those  of  the  South  are  comparatively  lean.  Many 
ores,  and  this  is  true  of  certain  of  the  southern  deposits,  have  the  disad- 
vantage  of  the  lean  iron  content  offset  to  a  degree  by  the  association  of 
lime,  alumina  and  silica  in  proper  proportions  to  be  self  fluxing,  thereby 
forming  suitable  slags  without  purchase  of  the  necessary  flux  (usually 
limestone)  to  ensure  fluidity.  The  gangue  is  earthy  material,  of  which 
the  principal  constituents  are  usually  silica  and  alumina.  Increasing 
amounts  of  such  gangue  lower  the  value  of  the  ore  by  decrease  of  iron 
content  and  corresponding  increase  of  handling,  fuel,  and  flux  costs  per 
ton  of  pig  iron.  Alkalies  or  basic  constituents  may  have  the  offsetting 
advantage  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  flux  required  in  smelting.  Sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  are  always  present  in  varying  degree  in  iron  ores. 
Up  to  1  per  cent  of  the  former  may  be  successfully  removed  to  the  required 
limits  in  blast  furnace  smelting,  but  requires  increased  fuel  and  flux;  thus 
increasing  sulphur  lowers  the  value  of  the  ore.  Phosphorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  eliminated  only  by  special  processes  in  the  refining  of  the  crude 
blast  furnace  product  to  steel;   the  necessity  of  such  selection  of  »  more 
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TABLE  3.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  VARIOUS  IRON  ORES 

(From  Tettth  Cni}<us  /i('porL'<,  \'ol.  15) 


Kind  ok  O 

KE. 

Ck>mponcni8. 

Hematite. 

I.iinfiiiito 

Magnetite. 

Carbonate. 

25. 

538. 

252. 

267. 

007. 

738. 

905. 

Fe 

62 .  65 

0.011 
0.018 

1.81 
87.47 
4.42 
2 .  37 
0 .  25 

59.52 
0 .  005 
0 .  020 

50.04 
0.108 
0.179 

53.60 
0.641 
0.085 

44.60 
0.365 
0.011 

48.91 
0.015 
0.548 

• 

'    43. a*) 

p 

0.115 

s 

0.045 

FeO 

FejOj 

0.78 
84.16 
12.17 

2.21 

0.04 
0.04 

0.10 

0.05 

0.15 

0.07 

0.011 

0.04 

0.12 
0 .  37 

0.22 
71.15 
1 1 .  23 

4.9<) 

0.25 
0 .  25 
0 .  337 

0.14 
0.11 
0 .  24(5 
0.13 
0.25 
0.42 
10.20 

0.46 
75 .  99 
10.52 

5 .  58 

0 .  23 

2 .  23 
0 .  52 
0.121 

0.05 
0.17 
0.01 
1 . 4()9 
0.09    • 
0.04 
1.02 
1.69 

63.714 

1.090 

0.455 
0.180 
0.324 

0.040 
0.027 

0.836 

j  11.980 
21.940 

21.99 

44.75 

12.18 

0.79 

0.10 

3.10 
11.72 
1.031 

0.34 
0.40 

0.29 
3.79 

54.385 
1.071 

SiO, 

AliOj 

1.457 

MnO 

3.254 

MniOi 

CaO 

0.26 
1 .  58 
0.034 

0.540 

MgO 

0.540 

FeSi 

BaO 

CoO 

0.010 

COiOa 

SO3 

0.112 

K2O 

0 .  38 

NasO 

PjOj 

0.26 
0.12 
0.01 
0  19 
1.12 

0.263 

CO2 

35.340 

C 

H2O  (Hygr.) .... 

H.O(com.) 

Insol.  res 

r    0.923 
I  bydif. 
.  2.105 

• 

Total 

1(K).40 

KM).  311 

99 . 923 

100.193 

100 . 586 

1(X).175 

100.000 

Sp.  ttx 

4 .  534 

3.706 

4.110 

*-'!■'•   R 

Locality 

State 

Chapin 
Mich. 

Pilot 

Kno!) 

Mo. 

Tocum- 
seh 
Ala. 

Attala 
Ala. 

Hcller- 

town 

Pa. 

Tilly 
Foster 
N.  Y. 

Heller- 
town 
Pa. 

costly  method  means  that  phosphorus  content  percentage  greater  than 
0.05  per  cent  in  an  ore  carrying  50  per  cent  of  iron,  has  a  marked  efiFect 
in  lowering  the  value.  Phosphorus  of  0.001  per  unit  of  iron  is  the  limit- 
ing coiit(»nt  dividing  iron  ores  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Bessemer 
and  non-Bessemer.  All  good  steel  must  not  exceed  0.10  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus; the  elimination  of  any  excess  costs  money,  and  the  presence  of 
such  excess  in  the  ore  lowers  the  grade. 
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573.  Preliminary  Treatments  for  Iron  Ores. — Iron  ores  usually  undergo 
no  treatment  preliminary  to  smelting;  except  carbonates,  which  are  cal- 
cined to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide.  Sulphur  in  excess  of  that  suitable 
for  economical  smelting  can  be  lowered  by  roasting  and  volatilization  as 
sulphur  dioxide.  Much  of  the  magnetite  mined  in  New  York  is  crushed 
and  treated  by  magnetic  separation,  whereby  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  non-magnetic  gangue  and  phosphate  constituents  are  removed,  and 
two-fold  enrichment  in  grade  is  the  result.  Washing  of  the  brown  ores  of 
the  South  is  practiced  to  remove  excessive  clay,  and  this  method  is  coming 
into  increasing  importance  to  remove  sand  and  clay  from  certain  of  the 
Lake  Sup)erior  ores.  Drying  of  ores  is  necessary  in  many  cases,  and  is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention;  elimination  of  excessive  moisture 
results  in  increased  smelting  economies,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  drying 
may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  freight  charges  on  the 
water  content.  Agglomeration  of  fine  ores  by  briquetting  with  binders 
of  slag,  tar,  etc.;  or  nodulizing  or  sintering  by  partial  fusion,  are  being 
successfully  practiced.  At  present  the  employment  of  these  methods 
is  chiefly  in  the  utilization  of  flue  dusts  formed  in  blast  fmnace  operation. 

574.  Fimdamental  Principles  of  Extraction  of  Iron. — The  fimda- 
mental  chemical  principles  in  the  extraction  of  iron  from  the  ores  are  very 
simple.  Heating  the  ores  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent  (usually 
carbon,  or  carbon  monoxide)  will  result  in  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
or  carbon  dioxide,  liberated  as  a  gas,  and  metallic  iron.  Reduction  of 
red  oxide  of  iron,  Fe203,  by  carbon  monoxide  will  begin  at  temp)erature  as 
low  as  200°  C,  and  proceed  by  progressive  formation  of  Fe304,  FeO  and 
Fe.  Reduction  to  metallic  iron  is  practically  complete  at  temperature  as 
low  as  800°  C.  very  much  below  the  fusion  point  of  iron,  which  melts  at 
1505°  C.  when  pure,  and  may  have  its  fusion  point  lowered  to  1150  or 
1200°  C.  by  the  presence  of  associated  elements  or  impurities. 

575.  Ancient  Methods  of  Extraction. — This  ready  reducibiUty  of  iron 
oxide  to  metalUc  iron  at  moderate  temperatures  was  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  methods  of  manufacture  with  apparatus  of  the  simple  hearth  or 
forge  type,  resembUng  a  crude  blacksmith's  forge,  and  with  such  forced 
draught  only  as  could  be  obtained  from  bellows,  in  many  cases  hand- 
operated.  A  small  charge  of  ore  together  with  the  necessary  charcoal 
for  fuel  and  reduction  were  heated  for  a  sufficient  time  to  effect  reduction 
of  the  iron  to  a  pasty  mass.  Ores  of  a  minimum  of  associated  gangue 
material  were  selected,  much  of  which  could  be  eliminated  by  combination 
with  iron  oxide  to  form  a  slag  of  fairly  low  fusion  point,  but  necessarily 
with  considerable  loss  of  iron  in  the  slag.  The  resultant  mass  of  spongy 
iron  with  its  entrained  slag,  was  taken  from  the  forge  and  hammered  to  a 
rough  bloom  or  l)ar.  Much  of  the  slag  was  thus  eliminated  by  pressure; 
but,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  all  of  the  moisture  from  a  sponge 
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by  squeezing,  so  it  was  impossible  to  squeeze  out  all  of  the  slag.  The 
product  of  the  forge  was  a  malleable  material  with  varying  amounts  of 
occluded  slag  which  was  extended  by  forging  into  long  filaments;  a  product 
identical  in  physical  structure  with  the  wrought  iron  of  more  modem 
times. 

576.  Direct  and  Indirect  Methods  of  Producing  Ductile  Ferrous 
Metals. — Since  for  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  which  is  used  in  the  arts, 
some  deferee  of  its  inherent  nialleabihty  and  ductihty  are  desired,  any 
process  of  manufacture  whereby  the  product  is  obtained  in  this  condi- 
tion in  a  single  op)eration  represents  the  ideal.  The  "  direct  process  "  still 
makes  its  apix^al  to  the  inventor;  actually,  however,  the  amount  of  product 
so  produced  is  negligible  in  a  consideration  of  the  annual  tonnage.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  processes  have  many  disadvantages;  intermittent  char- 
acter, inefficient  types  of  furnace,  high  labor  costs,  and  large  losses  of 
iron  in  the  slag.  And  especially,  because  detrimental  impurities  such  as 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  only  removed,  or  most  economically  so,  in 
processes  which  bring  the  products  to  fusion,  and  where  slags  of  special 
composition  and  volume  can  be  formed.  **  Direct  "  methods  have  given 
way  to-day  to  the  so-called  **  indirect,"  whereby  the  malleable  end  product 
of  greatest  use  in  the  arts  is  the  result  of  a  two-step  op)eration;  a  prelim- 
inary smelting  producing  a  relatively  crude  pig  iron,  and  subsequent  refin- 
ing or  conversion  of  this  into  steel  of  the  desired  composition  and  prop- 
erties for  various  uses. 

The  most  efficient  furnace  is  a  shaft  type  where  the  fuel  and  charge 
to  be  treated  are  in  direct  contact;  where  these  solid  materials  can  be 
charged  at  the  top  and  descend  by  gravity  to  the  base  of  the  stack;  where 
in  this  descent  they  may  meet  a  counter  current  of  ascending  gases,  formed 
from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  and,  finally, 
where  uninterrupted  operation. is  made  possible  by  fusion  of  all  of  the 
products  and  their  withdrawal  from  the  furnace  at  will  in  the  molten 
condition.  By  attainment  of  suitable  temp)eratures  and  character  of 
slags,  the  latter  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  iron  in  the  molten  con- 
dition, due  to  the  different  densities  and  lack  of  mutual  solubiUty. 

577.  The  Development  of  the  Blast  Furnace. — The  modem  blast 
furnace,  which  emlx)dies  all  of  the  above  characteristics,  is  the  result  of 
evolution  and  development.  The  first  shaft  type  furnaces  were  designed 
primaril}'  for  more  efficient  and  economical  operation;  the  product  was 
malleable  material,  removed  intermittently  in  the  unfused  condition. 
With  higher  temperatures  resulting  from  increased  height  of  stack  and 
better  bhist,  the  H|)ongy  mass  of  iron  absorbed  carbon  from  the  fuel,  and 
its  fusion  tonif)eraturc  was  lowered  from  1500°  C.  to  between  1100**  and 
1200°.  This  was  below  the  working  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
result  was  a  molten  product;  but  the  absorption  of  carbon  up  to  the  Umit 
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of  saturation  of  the  temperature  changed  the  product  from  a  malleable 
material  to  a  brittle  and  relatively  weak  cast  iron,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  elimination  of  slag  because  of  liquation  in  the  fused  condition. 
The  era  of  this  development  was  about  1400  to  1500  a.d.  The  Umited 
demand  for  a  malleable  product,  however,  practically  nuUified  the  advan- 
tages of  the  method  until  the  birth  of  the  puddUng  process  in  1784  gave  a 
refining  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  the  shaft  type  of 
furnace. 

578.  Description  of  a  Modem  Blast  Furnace.— In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
was  a  square  masonry  stack,  with  four  tuyeres  near  the  base  for  the  intro- 
duction of  cold  blast  furnished  by  a  crude  blowing  equipment.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  10  ft.  across  by  30  ft.  high,  and  production  was  from  30 
to  40  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week  with  a  consmnption  of  3  tons  of  fuel  per  ton 
of  iron.  The  furnace  was  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that 
materials  of  the  charge  could  be  hauled  by  team  to  the  level  of  the  top. 

Important  events  in  the  development  of  the  blast  furnace  have  been 
the  substitution  of  coke  for  charcoal  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century;  both  of  these  made  possible  larger  furnaces,  more  rapid  driving 
and  less  restriction  in  location  of  plant.  Hot  blast  was  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  the  resulting  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  hearth,  there  was  an  increase  in  furnace  production 
per  unit  of  capacity,  with  decrease  of  fuel  consumption.  Closing  of  the 
top  of  the  furnace  enabled  the  top  gases  to  be  collected  and  utilized  for 
blast  heating,  boiler  firing  and  the  like. 

Developments  in  late  years  have  been  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  nature — 
enlargements  of  capacity,  the  adoption  of  the  circular  steel  shell  with 
brick  lining,  evolution  of  furnace  lines  as  dictated  by  experience  and  by 
the  changing  character  of  the  available  ores;  and  most  especially,  in  the 
installation  of  mechanical  hahdhng  appliances  to  eliminate  hand  labor  to 
the  greatest  degree,  and  make  for  larger  output  and  more  economical 
operation. 

The  modern  blast  furnace  has  a  daily  capacity  from  100  to  700  tons, 
500  tons  may  be  considered  fairly  standard.  Fuel  consumption  is  approx- 
imately one  ton  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron- — it  varies  from  1700  to  3500  lb. 
according  to  character  of  ore  and  details  of  practice.  Furnace  diameters 
are  from  15  to  25  ft.  at  the  base  and  the  height  is  from  60  to  90  ft. 

A  section  of  a  modern  blast  furnace  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  of 
the  vertical  shaft  type,  of  two  cone  frustums,  with  their  bases  together, 
and  resting  upon  a  short  cyhndrical  lower  section.  The  long,  gradually 
outward  flaring-portion  furnishes  the  shaft  for  the  descent  of  the  charge, 
for    the    absorption    of    heat    from    the    ascending    cxu-rent    of    gases, 
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and  for  the  step  by  step 
reduction  of  the  ore  to 
metallic  iron.  This  oper- 
ation begins  shortly  below 
the  top,  and  is  practically 
completed  by  the  time  the 
charf^  reaches  the  part  of 
the  furnace  of  greatest 
diameter  The  outward 
flare  is  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  volume  of  map 
tenal  due  to  any  sweUing 
of  the  charge  and  to  allow 
of  easy  descent  without 
danger  of  sticking  The 
lower  frustum  called  the 
boah  of  the  furnace  is 
the  hottest  part  and  forms 
the  zone  of  fusion  There 
IS  a  rather  sharp  flare  of 
the  walls  mwards  m  the 
descent  in  accordance  with 
the  dimmished  volume  of 
matenal  in  this  zone  Alao 
this  bosh  angle  tends  to 
promote  arching  thus  bu{> 
porting  the  charge  column 
and  to  contract  the  baae  of 
the  furnace  to  the  diameter 
needed  for  the  crucible  and 
for  penetration  of  the  blast 
The  lower  cylmdncal  por- 
tion IS  the  crucible  or 
hearth  and  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  collection  oi 
the  iron  and  slag  between 
the  periodic  taps 

The  upper  shaft  of  the 
furnace  is  of  steel-plate 
construction  and  sets  upon 
a  "  mantle  ring  "  in  turn 
supported  by  8  to  12 
columns.    This  portUHi  is 
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lined  with  fire-brick  to  a  thickness  of  4  to  5  ft.  The  bosh  zone  in 
general  is  of  brick  work  from  2  to  3  ft.  thick,  and  without  a  metal  shell. 
Support  is  furnished  by  a  series  of  heavy  steel  bands,  and  several  rows  of 
"  bosh  plates  "  through  which  water  is  circulated  are  set  in  the  brick 
work  to  assist  it  in  withstanding  the  high  temperature  of  the  fusion  zone. 
The  crucible  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  jacket  of  segmental  steel  castings, 
and  has  a  fire-brick  Uning  about  3  ft.  thick. 

The  blast  is  introduced  through  8  to  12  tuyeres,  or  nozzles,  made  of 
bronze  or  copper,  and  water  cooled;  these  are  connected  by  suitable  pipes 
to  the  large  blast  main  surrounding  the  furnace  and  connected  with  the 
stoves  and  blowing  engine.  At  the  lower  level  of  the  crucible  is  the  tap 
hole,  from  which  the  pig  iron  is  run  into  sand  beds  or  large  ladles.  Just 
below  the  tuyeres  is  a  "  cinder  notch  "  through  which  the  slag  accumu- 
lated between  taps  of  iron  can  be  flushed.  Near  the  top  of  the  furnace 
are  one  or  two  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.  These  gases  are  led 
by  a  pipe  to  the  stoves,  boiler,  and  other  points  of  consimiption.  The 
top  of  the  stack  is  closed  by  a  conical  bell  and  hopper;  in  the  most  modem 
furnaces  this  is  double,  to  prevent  escape  of  gas  which  would  occur  during 
the  lowering  of  a  single  bell  in  charging.  Some  furnaces  are  charged  by 
hand  buggies  taken  to  the  top  by  an  elevator.  The  best  construction  is 
an  inclined  bridge  up  which  skips  are  hauled  and  automatically  dumped 
after  being  filled  at  pits  at  the  base  of  the  furnace. 

Typical  dimensions  of  a  modern  blast  furnace  of  400  tons  daily  capacity 
are — crucible,  diameter  14  ft.,  bosh,  21  ft.,  top,  14  ft,  height,  80  ft.  Such 
a  furnace  would  require  daily  al)out  1500  tons  of  charge  material — ore 
800  tons,  coke  500  tons,  flux  200  tons.  This  material  is  charged  at  the 
top  in  alternate  layers  as  required  to  keep  the  furnace  full.  The  molten 
iron  is  tapped  off  every  six  hours  and  cast  into  pigs  of  150  lb.  weight  or 
taken  away  in  ladle  cars  for  conversion  into  steel.  The  slag,  which  may 
be  of  greater  total  weight  than  the  iron,  floats  on  top  of  the  iron,  and  is 
flushed  off  at  intervals  and  usually  dumped  as  waste  material  either 
molten  or  after  water  granulation.  Some  of  the  slag  finds  outlet  in  cement 
making,  for  road  ballast,  and  for  various  other  uses. 

579.  Acceissories  to  the  Blast  Furnace. — The  top  gases  are  combustible. 
They  contain  carbon  monoxide  diluted  with  much  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
reduction  of  the  ore  and  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  large  volimies 
of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  air  of  the  blast.  This  gas  is  freed  from  dust  to 
varying  degrees  by  dust  catchers,  scrubbers  and  washers,  and  used  in  part 
for  heating  the  blast;  the  rest  is  available  for  power  purposes.  The  air 
blown  into  the  furnace  is  preheated  to  about  500  or  600°  C.  by  four  stoves. 
Fig.  1.  For  the  400-ton  fmnace  noted  above  each  stove  would  be 
about  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  100  ft.  high,  consisting  of  a  steel  shell  lined 
with  fire-brick  and  containing  a  combustion  chamber  and  a  heat-absorbing 
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chamber  of  fire-brick  checker  work.  The  stoves  operate  on  the  regenerative 
principle — combustion  of  the  gas  for  three  hom^  results  in  sufficient 
heat  absorption  to  enable  each  stove  to  heat  the  entire  cold  blast  for  one 
hour.  Thus  with  four  stoves  per  furnace,  changes  are  made  each  hour, 
and  three  stoves  are  always  on  gas  and  one  on  air. 

Besides  the  accessories  used  in  heating  and  cleaning  the  blast,  power 
is  needed  for  ore  handUng  and  for  pumping  the  enormous  quantities  of 
water  used  for  coohng.  Also  2500  to  3000  horse-power  is  required  for  sup- 
plying the  35,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  required  per  minute  for  a  400-ton  furnace. 
Blast  pressure  is  about  16  lb.  per  square  inch. 

680.  The  Essential  Reactions  in  Extracting  Pig  Iron. — ^The  imder- 
lying  chemical  principle  in  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  is  com- 
paratively simple.  The  ores  are  oxides  in  the  natural  state,  or  converted 
to  oxides  by  preliminary  roasting  or  calcination.  The  problem  involves 
reduction  of  an  oxide  (ore)  by  a  reducing  agent  (C)  with  the  aid  of  heat 
(combustion  of  C).    The  ideal  reaction  would  be 

2Fe203+3C =4Fe-h3C02, 

requiring  36  units  of  carbon  to  jaeld  224  units  of  iron,  or  a  ratio  of  6  iron 
to  1  reducing  agent.  In  addition  to  the  alx)ve,  there  would  be  needed 
the  heat  required  for  continuance  of  the  above  reaction,  since  that  fur- 
nished by  the  combustion  of  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  is  only  J  of  the 
quantity  necessaiy  to  dissociate  the  oxj^gen  from  the  union  with  the  iron. 
And  if  the  resultant  iron  is  to  be  fused,  together  with  the  associated 
gangue  of  the  ore,  still  moi*e  fuel  would  be  required.  Actually  the  con- 
ditions in  the  blast  furnace  result  in  variation  from  the  reaction  cited 
above.  The  ore  and  coke  are  charged  together  at  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  descend  slowly  through  the  shaft  in  contact.  No  combustion  of  the 
fuel  takes  place  until  it  reaches  the  air  supply  at  the  tuyere  zone,  where 
intense  heat  generation  results.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  rapidly 
up  the  stack,  giving  up  heat  to  the  charge  in  their  ascent  and  causing  a 
temperature  gradient  in  the  furnace  from  1600**  C.  in  the  tuyere  zone  to 
200-300°  C.  at  the  top  of  the  furnace;  The  carbon  dioxide  formed  at  the 
tuyeres  undergoes  almost  immediate  change  to  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
presence  of  the  large  coke  bed,  and  as  such  passes  upwards  through  the 
stack.  As  a  gas,  it  has  great  penetrating  power;  furthermore  it  will 
begin  to  reduce  iron  oxide  at  temperatures  as  low  as  those  of  the  blast 
furnace  top,  and  will  practically  complete  the  reaction  at  temperatiu*e8 
at  which  solid  carbon  begins  to  act.  Consequently,  although  the  ore 
and  carbon  are  in  contact,  with  ores  of  reasonably  porous  texture,  the 
reduction  may  be  considered  as  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  carbon 
monoxide.     The  ideal  reaction  is: 

Fe203+3CO=2Fe-h3C02. 
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Under  these  conditions  there  would  result  112  units  of  iron  for  each 
36  units  of  carbon,  or  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Unfortimately,  conditions  of 
chemical  equihbrium  govern  the  approach  to  the  ideal  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  experience  indicates  that  with  the  temperatures,  pressures 
and  materials  prevaihng  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  ratio  of  carbon  monoxide 
to  carbon  dioxide  is  usually  about  2  to  1.  The  blast  furnace  reduction  of 
iron  may  be  typified  approximately  as  follows: 

Fe2O3+9CO+10.9N  =  2Fe+6CO+3CO2+10.9N. 

The  result  is  a  production  of  112  units  of  iron  with  the  consumption 
of  108  units  of  carbon,  or  an  approximate  ratio  of  1  to  1.  The  combus- 
tion of  the  108  units  of  carbon  to  CO  in  the  tuyere  zone  results  in  sufficient 
heat  generation  to  fuse  the  iron  and  slag,  and  in  the  surplus  heat  needed 
to  complete  the  reactions  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  furnace.  Passing  from 
the  shaft  is  a  gas  which  has  considerable  combustible  value  because  of  the 
high  carbon  monoxide  ratio,  but  which  is  diluted  by  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  particularly  by  the  large  volumes  of  inert  nitrogen  accompanying 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  blast. 

The  simple  equation  of  reduction  given  above  is  compUcated  by  the 
successive  stages  taking  place  in  the  zones  of  descent,  by  the  charges 
accompanying  varying  physical  conditions  in  charge  and  atmosphere,  and 
by  the  reversibiUty  of  reactions  and  conditions  of  chemical  equihbrium  as 
influenced  by  mass  relations. 

In  actual  blast  furnace  practice  fuel  ratios  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation  with  var^dng  richness  of  ore  and  coke  and  details  of  furnace 
construction  and  operation.  From  1600  to  2600  lb.  of  coke  and  from  700 
to  1200  lb.  of  limestone  per  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  is  about  the  range  for 
modern  furnaces  working  on  Lake  Superior  ores.  In  1915  the  averages  in 
pounds  p)er  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  for  constituents  of  the  charge  in  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


Coke. 

Limestone. 

Ore. 

Cinder,  etc. 

2252 

1107 

4128 

334 

In  Fig.  2  is  given  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  typical  reactions 
of  the  blast  furnace,  together  with  the  weights  of  the  several  materials 
making  up  the  charge  and  the  products.  These  are  based  upon  a  dry  ore 
containing  60  per  cent  iron,  coke  containing  87  per  cent  carbon,  pure 
hmestone,  pig  iron  with  4  per  cent  carbon  and  1  per  cent  siHcon,  and 
a  timnel  head  gas  of  1  part  CO2  to  2  parts  CO,  by  volume.  Beginning  at 
the  upper  left  corner  of  the  diagram  and  following  the  sequence  of  figures 
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to  the  left,  one  obaervea  how  the  ore,  coke  and  limestone  are  affected  as 
they  gradually  move  downward  in  the  furnace,  also  how  the  gases  are 
transformed  as  they  pass  upward  through  the  chai^. 

661.  The.Reductioii  of  Impurities  in  Iron  Ores. — Besides  reducing  iron 
ore  to  the  metallic  state,  the  blast  furnace  causes  a  variable  reduction  of 
the  constituents  of  the  gangue,  flux,  or  fuel,  and  an  absorption  of  the  lib- 
erated metalloids  by  the  iron,  to  its  benefit  or  detriment.  By  regulation  of 
temperature  and  slag  characteristics,  the  blast  furnace  manager  has  a 
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cons! (1(^1  tblo  <legrpp  of  control  over  certain  of  these.  Cnrhon  is  taken  up 
from  the  fuel  in  the  fusion  zone  in  fairly  fixetl  amounts  of  SJ  to  4  per  cent. 
The  percentage  varies  with  the  amounts  of  other  clcn:ents  in  the  iron; 
silicon  decreases  total  carbon;  manganese  increases  it.  Whatever  phos- 
phorus is  present  in  ore  or. fuel  is  readily  reduced  to  the  elemental  form 
and  absorbed  by  the  iron.  It  cannot  be  controlled  under  the  reducing 
conditions  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  appears  in  the  iron  to  the  full  extent 
which  it  may  l>c  present  in  the  rharge.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  is 
detrimental  in  stool-making  irons,  and  in  cast  irons,  except  where  con- 
siderations of  fluidity  overtop  those  of  strength. 

Manganese  is  present  to  varj-ing  extent  in  the  ores  of  iron.  Part  of 
it  is  reduced  and  appears  in  the  iron,  the  amount  varying  with  the  quan- 
tity in  the  ore  and  nmning  conditions  in  the  furnace.  For  ordinary  grades 
of  pig  iron,  control  of  furnace  conditions  is  not  regulated  by  manganese 
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consideration;  the  relative  amounts  in  iron  and  slag  are  the  result  of  con- 
ditions determined  by  elements  more  vitally  aflfecting  quality. 

In  ordinary  grades  of  pig  iron  silicon  is  desired  in  fairly  fixed  per- 
centages, varying  from  0.75  to  3.5  per  cent  according  to  use.  With  in- 
creasing temperature  in  the  hearth  zone,  there  is  increasing  tendency  for 
reduction  of  Si02  by  carbon;  offsetting  this  is  the  strong  aflSnity  of  lime 
or  other  bases  to  imite  with  Si02  to  form  silicates.  Such  silicon  as  is  set 
free  in  the  metallic  state  is  absorbed  by  the  iron;  unreduced  Si02  forms 
part  of  the  slag.  High  sihcon  in  the  pig  iron  results  from  high  tempera- 
tures of  running  (usually  the  accompaniment  of  higher  fuel  ratios)  coupled 
with  slags  of  high  basicity;  that  is  with  the  lime  oi*  other  strongly  basic 
flux  held  to  a  maximum. 

Sulphur  is  an  undesirable  element  in  all  iron  and  steel,  in  amounts 
exceeding  about  0.10  per  cent.  And  since  the  amount  present  in  ores  of  a 
blast  furnace  charge  may  approach  1  p)er  cent,  and  since  the  removal  of 
sulphur  is  best  effected  under  reducing  conditions,  its  elimination  by 
proper  control  of  blast  furnace  conditions  is  a  most  important  function 
of  operation.  As  iron  sulphide  it  is  absorbed  by  the  iron;  as  calcimn  sul- 
phide it  will  be  dissolved  by  proper  slags;  elimination  from  the  pig  iron 
depends  largely  upon  the  formation  of  calcium  sulphide.  Excess  of  lime 
above  the  amount  needed  for  complete  satisfaction  of  the  silica  (neu- 
tralization of  acid  by  base)  together  with  high  temperature,  favor  the 
reduction  of  lime  (CaO),  in  which  case  the  free  calcium  will  take  hold 
of  any  sulphur  to  form  calcium  sulphide,  which  is  soluble  to  limited  extent 
in  the  hot,  limey  slag.  Low  sulphur  pig  iron  is  the  result  of  high  tem- 
perature furnace  operation  with  high-lime  (basic)  Tslags  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  ensure  solution  of  all  of  the  calcium  sulphide  formed  before  the 
saturation  limit  is  reached. 

682.  Grades  of  Pig  Iron. — Analyses  of  typical  grades  of  pig  iron  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  carbon  content  is 
not  given.  Although  it  is  the  most  important  element  in  cast  irons,  its 
percentage  is  fairly  constant — 3.5  to  4  p)er  cent — in  pig  iron,  and  is 
largely  governed  by  the  amounts  of  other  elements,  as  noted  heretofore. 

Foundry  irons  are  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  castings. 
Softness  and  soundness  are  desired  with  reasonable  strength.  Increasing 
the  silicon  content  promotes  the  formation  of  graphitic  carbon,  and  thus 
tends  to  increase  softness.  Sulphur  promotes  formation  of  combined 
carbon,  and  tends  to  increase  hardness.  High  phosphorus  decreases 
strength  but  increases  fluidity  and  therefore  is  of  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thin  castings,  stove-plate,  etc.  Foundry  pig  irons  are  of  higher 
grade  (and  value)  with  increasing  silicon  and  decreasing  sulphur  content. 
Gray  forge  iron  is  a  lower  or  off  grade  of  foundry  pig,  often  used  in 
puddHng. 
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Malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  intended  for  the  production  of  malleable 
cast  iron.  Silicon  is  held  within  restricted  limits  to  ensure  a  hard  white 
casting  which  will  be  subsequently  converted  to  the  proper  soft  gray  tex- 


No.  1  Foundry 

No.  2  Foundry 

No.  3  Foundry 

Gray  Forge 

Malleable  Bessemer 

Bessemer 

Basic 

Basic  Bessemer 


Si. 


2-3 
2-2.5 
1.5-2 
<1.5 
0.75-1.5 
1-2 
<1 
<1 


s. 


<0.035 

<0.045 

<0.055 

<0.100 

<0.050 

<0.05 

<0.05 

<0.05 


0.5-1.0 
0.5-1.0 
0.5-1.0 

<1.0 

<0.20 

<0.10 

<1.0 

2-3 


Mn. 


<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
<1.0 
1-2 


<  =  below  or  less  than 

ture  by  annealing.     Phosphorus  is  kept  low  because  of  strength  consid- 
erations, but  not  too  low  to  destroy  fluidity  in  casting. 

Bessemer  pig  iron  has  a  silicon  content  sufficiently  high  for  the  fuel 
requirement  of  the  acid  Bessemer  steel-making  process.  Phosphorus  must 
be  below  the  limiting  amount  for  a  satisfactory  steel. 

Basic  pig  irons  are  intended  for  steel  making  by  basic  processes  in 
which  phosphorus  can  be  removed.  Economic  slag  conditions  necessi- 
tate low  silicon.  In  the  basic  Bessemer  method  high  phosphorus  is  needed 
for  its  fuel  value;  it  is  not  essential  in  the  basic  open-hearth  method. 

683.  Slags. — Blast-furnace  slags  will  in  general  have  a  silica  plus 
alumina  (Si02+Al203)  content  about  equal  to  the  Ume  plus  magnesia 
(CaO+MgO),  and  these  four  constituents  will  form  about  96  per  cent  of 
the  total  slag.  Typical  analyses  will  show  Si02,  25  to  50  per  cent;  AI2O8, 
5  to  20  per  cent;  C'aO,  25  to  50  per  cent;  MgO,  0  to  25  per  cent. 

684.  The  Efficiency  of  the  Blast  Furnace. — As  a  utiUzer  of  heat  the 
modern  blast  furnace  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  types  of  furnace.  The 
heat  balance  of  a  furnace  of  550  tons  daily  capacity  is  tabulated  on  p.  541. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  heat  balance  sheet  that  account  is  made  of 
the  heat  energy  of  the  dry  top  gases  due  to  their  temperature  only.  If 
account  is  made  of  the  combustion  energy  in  the  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
top  gas — 9,000,000  B.t.u. — it  appears  that  33  per  cent  of  the  total  avail- 
able heat  energy  in  the  furnace  is  utilized  in  reducing  impurities  in  the 
ore,  that  19  per  cent  is  lost  through  operations  of  a  secondary  character 
and  that  approximately  48  per  cent  passes  out  with  the  top  gases.  Of 
the  latter  amount  about  41  per  cent  is  usable.  About  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  heat  energy  is  needed  to  run  the  stoves,  which  having  an  efficiency 
of  about  50  per  cent  return  10  per  cent  to  the  furnace.  Consequently 
31   per  cent  is  available  for  power.    With  steam  boilers  and  engines, 
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I  of  this  surplus  is  needed  for  the  hoisting,  pumping,  and  blowing  require- 
ents  of  the  furnace.  But  with  large  plants  and  efficient  gas  engine 
stallation,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  of  the  fuel  is  available 
r  surplus  power  after  plant  requirements  have  been  satisfied.  This 
►proximates  48,000  theoretical  horse-power  of  surplus  power  for  a  furnace 
the  capacity  considered.  If  the  gas  were  used  to  drive  gas  engines 
out  15,000  horse-power  could  be  developed. 

HEAT  BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  ONE  TON  OF  PIG  IRON 

owing  an  efficient  performance  of  a  550-ton  blast  furnace  operating  under  a  high  tem- 
perature (673°  C.  or  1243°  F.)  blast 

(W.  Mathesius,  BvU.  Am,  Institute  Min.  Engr.j  Mar.,  1915) 


Heat  Generated. 

Heat  Consumed. 

By. 

B.t.u. 

% 

By. 

B.t.u. 

% 

mbustion  C  to  CO .... 
mbustion  C  to  COj.  .  .  . 
I  blast  (heat  content) . . 
iflture  of  air  in  hot  blast 
heat  content) 

3,995.000 
6,754.000 
2.057,000 

42,000 

31.1 
52.6 
16.0 

0.3 

Reduction  of  FeiOi 6,133,300 

Reduction  of  Fe»04 490,000 

Reduction  of  MnO 48,400 

Reduction  of  PiOj 17,000 

Reduction  of  SiOi 418,500 

7,107,200 
702,000 
397,000 

1,142,500 
909,000 
752,400 
700,100 

1,137.800 

55.3 
5.5 
3.1 
8.9 
7.1 

Calcination  of  carbonates 

Dissociation  of  moisture  in  blast. .  . 

Carried  off  with  iron 

Carried  off  with  slag 

Carried  off  with  dry  top  gases 

Carried  off  with  moisture  in  top  gas 
Radiation,  cooling  water,  and  un- 
accounted for 

5.9 
5.4 

8.8 

Total 

12,848,000 

100.00 

Total 

12,848,000 

100.00 

-1. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL 

686.  Introduction. — Of  the  total  annual  production  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  United  States,  about  80  per  cent  is  steel  and  the  remainder  cast 
i'^on.  Although  direct  production  of  the  steel  from  the  ore  is  feasible,  and 
seemingly  would  be  advantageous,  in  view  of  the  proportionate  magni- 
tude of  its  consumption,  economic  considerations  have  determined  that 
present  practice  should  reduce  practically  all  of  the  ore  to  the  form  of 
crude  pig  or  cast  iron,  as  one  step  in  the  manufacturing  process;  then 
convert  this  product  into  steel  by  refining  or  purification  as  the  second 
step.     Typical  analyses  of  crude  and  finished  product  are  as  follows: 


C 

Si 

s 

P 

Mn 

Pig  iron 

3.5-4 
0.10-0.75 

1-3 
0.05-0.20 

0.03-0.12 
0.03-O.07 

0.05-1.0 
0.03-0.10 

0.50-1.0 

Steel 

0.30-0.76 

• 

Service  requirements  of  strength  and  ductility  necessitate  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  amounts  of  the  elements  in  the  pig  iron,  in  particular  the 
carbon,  sihcon,  and  at  times  the  phosphorus,  to  the  lower  limits  prescribed 
by  exp)erience. 

586.  The  Purification  of  Pig  Iron. — Oxidation  is  the  essential  chemical 
principle  upon  which  processes  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel  are 
based.  The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  the  principal  reactions  and 
the  quantities  of  heat  thus  generated. 


Reactions. 


Si-f02  =  Si02.  . 
Mn-|-0  =  MnO 
C-hO  =  CO... 
Fe-|-0  =  FeO.. 

P2-f06  =  P205. 
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Calories  of  Heat  GsNBiiATKD. 


Per  Kg.  of  Metal. 

Per  Kg.  of  Oxygen. 

6428 

5625 

1653 

5681 

2430 

1823 

1173 

4106 

5703 

4562 
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Silicon  will  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  Si02,  and  manganese  to  fonn 
MnO,  both  of  which  products  are  insoluble  in  the  molten  iron,  and  because 
of  lower  specific  gravity,  will  rise  to  the  top  as  slag.  The  silica  (Si02) 
will  in  turn  unite  with  the  manganese  oxide  (MnO),  or  any  other  basic 
constituent,  such  as  iron  oxide  (FeO)  or  lime  (CaO),  to  form  stable  sili- 
cates of  a  more  fusible  character  than  the  constituent  radicles.  Carbon 
will  oxidize  to  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  (or  to  CO2  at  times)  which  will 
bubble  through  the  bath  and  escap)e  as  a  gas.  The  relative  order  of  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  about  as  given  in  the  above  list  of  reactions.  After  the  sili- 
con, manganese  and  carbon  have  been  eliminated,  iron  will  oxidize  to 
FeO,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  soluble  in  the  molten  iron;  the 
greater  part,  however,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  bath  and  becomes  a  basic 
constituent  of  the  slag.  Phosphorus  will  oxidize  freely  to  the  gas  P2O5; 
but  imder  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  steel-making  op)eration,  this 
element  will  not  be  eliminated  unless  it  is  locked  up  in  the  stable  form 
of  calcium  phosphate  (CaO)4P205.  To  accomplish  this  end,  lime  addi- 
tions to  the  bath  are  necessary,  and  form  the  essential  feature  of  the  bafiic 
process,  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later. 

The  oxygen  needed  in  the  reactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  air; 
or  it  may  be  gotten  by  adding  Fe203  to  the  bath,  in  which  case  the  oxygen 
is  seized  by  the  silicon,  manganese,  or  carbon,  and  the  hberated  iron 
becomes  part  of  the  resultant  steel.  A  significant  feature  in  the  tabulation 
of  reactions  given  above,  is  the  heat  liberation  accompanying  each.  All 
of  the  elements  which  it  is  desired  to  eliminate  from  the  iron  have  a  fuel 
value,  in  most  instances  greater  than  that  of  carbon  itself.  With  proper 
details  of  combustion  these  fuel  values  may  be  utiUzed  not  only  to  supply 
the  heat  dissipated  during  the  interval  of  refining  a  molten  bath  of  cast 
iron,  but  in  addition  to  furnish  the  increment  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the 
temp)erature  the  several  hundred  degrees  necessary  to  ensure  fluidity  in  the 
final  st-eel.  To  illustrate:  A  ton  of  coal  may  be  burned  so  slowly  and 
inefficiently  that  there  will  be  barely  appreciable  liljcration  of  heat  and  a 
maintenance  of  temperature  hardly  sufficient  to  ensure  continuous  ignition 
and  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  by  rapid  combustion  with  forced 
draft  in  an  efficient  type  of  furnace,  heat  liberation  and  temperature  is  such 
that  iron  or  other  refractory  substances  may  be  melted.  The  total 
quantity  of  heat  is  in  both  instances  the  same;  temperature  rise  is  the 
result  of  rapidity  of  generation  and  effectiveness  of  utilization.  If  oxida- 
tion of  the  elements  in  a  bath  of  pig  iron  is  sufficiently  rapid,  temp)erature 
rise  may  result;  if  slow,  rate  of  heat  generation  may  not  equal  that  of  its 
dissipation,  and  fuel  from  other  sources  may  be  required  to  keep  the  bath 
molten. 
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THE  PUDDLING  PROCESS  FOR  MA£.XNG  WROUGHT  mOH 

687.  History.^Modom  stecl-makinR  methods  were  preceded  by  the 
puddling  process,  invented  by  Cort  in  1784,  improved  by  Hall  in  1830,  and 
persisting  to  the  present  day,  although  it  went  into  the  bael^ound 
with  the  inception  of  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  "  Age  of  Steel,"  in 
1856.  Puddled  iron  is  to-day  about  3  per  cent  of  the  annual  output  of 
iron  and  stm-l. 

686.  Operation  of  Process. — The  pu<ldling  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
reverbcratory  furnace  with  rather  small  hearth  and  large  grate  area  to 
ensure  the  working  temperature  desired.  A  longitudinal  section  of  such  a 
furnace  is  given  in  Fig.  1. 

The  furnace  has  a  dish-shaped  hearth  consisting  of  a  cast-iron 
bottom  plate  on  which  is  fused  about  two  to  three  inches  of  pro- 
tecting cinder,  essentially  oxide  of  iron.     The  sides  and  ends  are  hned 

with  iron  ore.  Side 
doors  are  provided  for. 
handling  the  charge 
and  product,  and  for 
rabbling  the  bath  dui^ 
ing  the  refining  opera- 
tion. The  furnace  has 
a  low-hanging  arched 
roof  of  refractory  brick. 
The  fuel  is  usually  bi- 
tuminous coal,  prefera- 
bly of  low  sulphur  percentage  and  of  high  volatile  content  to  ensure  a 
long  flame.  Heating  of  the  bath  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  and  by  their  combustion  over  its  surface. 
The  products  of  combustion  escape  to  a  stack,  necessarily  at  high 
temperature.  To  save  some  of  the  heat,  waste  heat  boilers  are  often 
installed  above  the  furnace,  and  the  furnace  gases  pass  through  the 
boiler  flues  before  they  enter  the  stack.  Natural  draft  is  used,  and 
there  is  no  preheating  of  the  air  used  for  combustion. 

The  capacity  of  puddling  furnaces  ranges  from  300  to  1500  lb.  per 
heat;  in  general  about  600  lb.  Pig  iron  of  white  or  mottled  grade,  and 
known  as  forge  or  mill  iron,  is  charged  on  the  banks  of  the  hearth,  together 
with  some  old  slag  or  iron  oxide  to  furnish  a  slag  blanket  for  the  bath, 
and  to  serve  as  the  basic  constituent  of  the  new  slag  and  as  oxidisiiig 
agent  in  the  refining. 

A  single  heat  takes  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  After  melting 
of  the  charge,  iron  oxide  additions  are  rabbled  into  the  bath  and  serve 
to  remove  practically  all  of  the  silicon  and  manganese  and  some  of  the 
phosphorus  into  the  highly  basi*;  iron  silicate  fJag,  thus  formed.     Carbm 


iShowing   Principle  of  Puddling  Furnace. 
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The  puddling  process  has  remained  in  the  background  in  produc- 
ing importance,  and  has  undergone  but  little  development,  largely  because 
of  the  high  labor  cost,  small  output,  and  heavy  fuel  cost.  Some  mechani- 
cal puddling  furnaces  were  brought  out,  and  perhaps  might  have  been 
developed  to  a  fairly  high  degree  of  efficiency,  were  it  not  for  the  ascendency 
of  the  present-day  steel-making  processes. 

689.  Kinds  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Their  Uses. — The  pure  muck-bar 
or  puddled  wrought  iron  above  described  is  in  a  considerable  demand 
for  wrought  iron  for  blacksmith  stock,  because  of  its  good  welding  proper- 
ties, and  for  welded  pipe  and  sheet  metal,  where  resistance  to  corrosion 
is  a  factor.     It  is  also  used  as  a  base  for  high-grade  tool  steels. 

Besides  pure  muck-bar  iron  the  following  three  varieties  of  wrought 
iron  are  conmionly  marketed:  fagoted  iron,  bushded  iron,  and  charcoal 
iron. 

Fagoted  iron  is  hot  rolled  from  box  piles  the  outsides  of  which  are  formed  from 
muck  bars  or  soft  steel  plates  and  the  interior  of  scrap  wrought  iron  or  soft  steel.  If 
the  stock  is  all  wrought  iron  a  homogeneous  product  of  good  quality  may  result,  but  if 
there  is  much  scrap  steel  in  the  box  piles  the  iron  is  likely  to  be  of  poor  quality.  This 
product  is  often  made  into  merchant  bars  and  plates. 

Busheled  iron  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  muck-bar  iron  excepting  that  the 
metal  .charged  is  wrought-iron  scrap,  steel  scrap  or  a  mixture  of  both.  On  account 
of  the  variability  in  the  composition  of  the  scrap  it  is  not  as  homogeneous  as  puddled 
iron.  Busheled  iron  is  considerably  used  in  making  plates  and  sheets  where  forging 
and  welding  properties  are  of  minor  importance. 

Charcoal  iron  is  made  either  from  charcoal  pig  iron  or  from  wrought-iron  and  steel 
scrap.  Charcoal  pig  iron  is  made  by  remelting  ordinary  pig  iron  in  a  hearth  heated 
by  charcoal.  It  is  much  used  in  Sweden  for  the  production  of  the  famous  high-grade 
wrought  iron  of  that  country.  In  America  most  of  the  charcoal  iron  is  made  by  remelt- 
ing wrought-iron  and  steel  scrap  in  contact  with  a  charcoal  fire.  This  is  generally  done 
in  a  knobbling  or  sinking  fire  where  the  metal  is  charged  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth 
and  the  charcoal  fuel  placed  above  it.  During  smelting  the  furnace-man  continually 
lifts  the  metal  to  permit  oxidation  of  impurities  by  a  strong  air  blast.  The  latter  is 
admitted  through  a  tuyere  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hearth.  Knobbled  charcoal  iron 
is  freer  from  slag  and  more  ductile  than  ordinary  puddled  iron.  It  is  surpassed,  how- 
ever, in  both  respects  by  Swedish  charcoal  iron.  Knobbled  charcoal  iron  is  used  in 
making  crucible  steel  and  is  a  good  material  for  stay-bolts,  engine-bolts  and  other  forms 
requiring  a  tough,  ductile  metal  with  high  resistance  to  corrosion.  It  also  posseriBes 
excellent  forging  and  welding  properties. 

STEEL  MAKING 

590.  Classes  of  Processes. — The  prominent  present-day  steel-making 
processes  are  as  follows: 

Bessemer  or  Pneumatic  ]  ,      .        ^,  /-.-i  ,    .  ^ 

[  basic  or  Thomas-Gilchnst. 

Opon-hearth  or  Siemens-  J  acid 
Martin  1  basic. 
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The  distinctive  difference  between  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proc- 
esses is  essentially  one  of  type  of  apparatus  to  effect  the  conversion; 
while  the  acid  and  basic  methods,  adaptable  to  either  type  of  equipment, 
differ  in  the  chemical  reactions  involved,  and  in  the  resultant  character 
of  refining  an  elimination  which  may  be  effected. 

The  fundamental  difference  of  acid  and  basic  processes  is  the  type 
of  slag;  in  the  former,  slags  of  acid  character,  that  is,  high  in  Si02,  or 
with  the  silica  unsatisfied,  are  formed.  And  since  any  unsatisfied  silica 
in  the  slag  would  tend  to  reach  saturation  by  attacking  any  bases  with 
which  it  might  come  into  contact  at  high  temperature,  the  refractory 
lining  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  acid  material  (silica,  gannister,  mica 
schist,  etc.)  to  prevent  scouring.  With  acid  slags  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion and  holding  of  phosphorus  which  might  tend  to  be  oxidized  during 
refining.     The  acid  process  will  not  eliminate  phosphorus. 

The  basic  process  provides  basic  slags,  usually  by  lime  additions 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  satisfy  the  silica  and  to  have  the 
basic  constituents  predominate.  This  can  only  be  ensured  by  Uning  the 
furnace  with  basic  refractories  (magnesite,  dolomite,  etc.)  since  any  excess 
base  would  tend  to  neutralize  itself  by  scouring  an  acid  lining  with  which 
it  might  come  in  contact  at  high  temperature.  With  excess  of  lime  in 
the  slag,  phosphorus  after  oxidation  to  P2O5,  unites  with  such  lime  to 
form  the  stable  phosphate  (CaO)4P205,  which  in  turn  is  absorbed  by  the 
slag.  The  basic  process  will  eliminate  phosphorus;  likewise  by  proper 
conditions  of  working,  there  is  a  slight  oxidation  of  sulphur,  and  some 
further  elimination  as  calcium  sulphide. 

The  Bessemer  Process 

591.  Principle  of  the  Process. — The  Bessemer  process  was  introduced 
in  1856.  It  depends  upon  the  essential  principle  of  sufficiently  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  elements — Si,  Mn,  and  C — which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
from  the  iron,  to  keep  an  initially  molten  bath  fluid  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  refining  operation,  and  deliver  a  molten  product.  In  such  case, 
because  of  lack  of  mutual  solubility  and  differences  of  specific  gravity, 
the  slag  separates  from  the  steel  by  flotation,  and  the  latter  (unlike  wrought 
iron)  is  free  from  this  constituent. 

592.  The  Converter. — A  cross-section  of  the  Bessemer  vessel  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  steel  shell  in  three  detachable  sections — bottom, 
body,  and  nose.  The  body  section  is  cylindrical,  while  the  nose  tapers 
to  a  relatively  small  opening,  in  order  to  conserve  heat,  prevent  excessive 
ejection  of  metal  and  slag,  and  to  provide  for  proper  handling  of  metal 
in  charging  and  pouring.  The  nose  section  may  be  concentric  with  the 
body  axis,  or  set  eccentrically.  The  several  sections  are  held  together  by 
means  of  stirrups  and  wedges,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  separated 
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in  spite  of  h?at  and  slag  accumuktionB.  The  shell  is  supported  on  trun- 
nions, ono  of  which  is  hollow  to  allow  of  the  blast  being  kept  on  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  converter.  A  pipe  leads  from  the  hollow  trunnion 
to  the  wind  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  converter  is  tilted  by 
means  of  a  pinion  mounted  on  the  trunnion,  and  rotated  by  a  hydraulic- 
ally  operated  rack. 

Bessemer  vessels  are  built  in  sizes  from  i  ton  to  20  tons  capacity  per 
heat;  in  general  10  to  15  tons  represents  the  customary  steel  works  size. 
In  acid  workinK,  the  body  and  nose  are  lined  with  a  12-in.  thickness  of 
rammed  ganistcr,  or  blocks  of  mica  schist  or  other  silicous  material.  The 
bottom  section  is  a  pan,  with  rammed  silica  lining  about  2  ft.  thick.     In 


Fio.  2. — A  15-ton  Converter. 


-A  300-toa  Mixer. 


this  bottom  are  set  15  or  20  silica  refractory  tuyeres,  each  provided  with  a 
dozen  or  more  holes  from  J  to  J  in.  in  diameter.  A  clay  joint  is  made 
in  keying  the  bottom  to  the  body,  to  prevent  leakage  of  metal.  The 
Iwdy  lining  lasts  for  10,000  to  20,000  heats,  or  a  period  of  several  months. 
The  lx>ttom  is  worn  away  in  20  to  25  blows,  or  a  period  of  five  or  six 
hours.  This  is  due  to  the  fluxing  action  of  the  iron  oxide  formed  at  the 
bottom  immediately  upon  entrance  of  air  through  the  tuyeres.  Facili- 
ties are  provided  for  rapid  change  of  bottoms. 

693.  The  Acid  Bessemer  Process. — The  charge  for  the  converter 
must  l>e  molhin.  The  pig  iron  may  be  melted  in  cupolas,  but  is  now 
usually  brought  in  ladle  cars  from  large  mixers  or  reservoirs  of  200  to  600 
tons  capacity  (Fig.  3),  the  mixer  in  turn  taking  its  hot  metal  from  the  blast 
furnace.  In  this  way  there  is  no  confusion  or  delay  in  working  because 
of  the  large  casts  of  the  blast  furnace  at  six-hour  intervals,  and  the  rela^ 
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lively  small  charge  requirements  of  the  converter  at  fifteen-minute  inter- 
vals. Also,  irregularities  of  composition  of  the  different  blast-furnace 
casts  are  equalized  for  the  Bessemer  heats.  In  charging,  the  converter 
is  tilted  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  hot  metal  charge  poured  in;  the 
blast  is  then  put  on,  the  vessel  turned  upright,  and  the  heat  blown.  The 
blast  pressure  is  about  20  to  25  lb.  per  square  inch  in  bottom  blowing 
and  the  metal  is  kept  out  of  the  small  tuyere  openings  by  this  pressure. 

The  time  of  blowing  is  about  twelve  minutes;  for  the  first  few  min- 
utes silicon  and  manganese  are  chiefly  oxidized,  and  form  slag.  During 
this  interval  there  are  iron  sparks  and  slag  ejections,  but  no  real  flame. 
Then  carbon  begins  to  oxidize  in  the  converter  to  carbon  monoxide,  and 
bums  at  the  nose  of  the  vessel  to  carbon  dioxide  with  a  flame  which  in- 
creases in  intensity,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  roaring  boil  of  the  bath 
as  the  gases  go  through  it  and  agitate  it.  After  several  minutes,  the  flame 
flickers  and  drops,  a  sign  to  the  blower  that  the  carbon  is  practically  burnt 
out  of  the  bath.  With  the  drop  of  the  flame,  the  converter  is  turned  down, 
the  blast  is  cut  off,  and  the  metal  is  cast  after  the  proper  additions  have 
been  made. 

In  American  practice,  the  blow  is  continued  until  practically  all 
of  the  silicon,  manganese  and  carbon  of  the  bath  have  been  eliminated. 
During  the  interval,  iron  oxide  is  formed,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  above 
elements,  there  is  no  chance  for  its  reduction  to  metalUc  iron  at  the  end 
of  the  blow,  and  a  small  proportion  remains  dissolved  in  the  iron  of  the  bath. 
Also  there  is  saturation  of  the  bath  in  dissolved  gases.  A  heat  poured 
in  this  condition  would  result  in  rotten  steel  unsuitable  for  rolUng  or  forg- 
ing. The  remedy  is  deoxidation  with  ferrosilicon  and  manganese  alloy 
(ferro-manganese  or  spiegeleisen)  added  while  teeming  the  steel  into  the 
pouring  ladle.  The  silicon  and  manganese  rob  the  iron  of  its  oxygen, 
and  separate  as  oxides  (insoluble  in  the  bath  of  steel)  into  the  slag.  The 
manganese,  also,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  unites  with  sulphur  to  form 
manganese  sulphide- (MnS),  which  remains  in  the  ingot  but  in  a  form  less 
conducive  to  red  shortness  than  that  resulting  from  iron  sulphide. 
Final  "  killing  "  or  quieting  of  the  heat  is  effected  by  treatment  with  small 
amounts  of  aluminum  thrown  into  the  ingot  mold  during  casting.  The 
manganese  alloys,  which  carry  several  per  cent  of  carbon,  serve  also  as 
recarburizers  to  bring  *he  carbon  content  of  the  steel  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  specifications  for  varying  character  of  service.  The 
extent  of  conversion  is  about  as  follows: 
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The  silicon  and  manganese  values  in  the  steel  are  the  amounts  of 
these  elements  remaining  alloyed  with  the  iron,  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  deoxidation.  Carbon  is  added  to  the  limits  of  specifications; 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  not  removed  during  conversion,  and  are  m  the 
steel  in  greater  amount  than  in  the  pig-iron  charge,  because  of  concentra- 
tion due  to  the  conversion  loss  during  blowing. 

The  carbon  in  the  pig  iron  is  in  fairly  constant  amount  as  it  comes 
from  the  blast  furnace;  while  the  manganese  content  is  largely  a  character- 
istic of  the  iron  ore  used.  Silicon,  being  the  essential  fuel  in  converting, 
is  held  to  close  limits;  below  1  per  cent  there  is  liability  of  cold  heats, 
while  with  rapid  and  efficient  blowing  a  sihcon  content  much  in  excess  of 
this  amount  only  tends  to  prolong  the  heat  and  introduce  difficulties 
through  too  high  temperature  during  the  blow. 

During  the  heat  there  is  a  conversion  loss  of  8  to  10  per  cent;  5  to  6 
being  accounted  for  by  the  sihcon,  manganese,  and  carbon  removed;  the 
remainder  consists  of  a  loss  of  iron,  some  because  of  sparks  and  splashing, 
but  principally  as  iron  oxide  taken  up  by  the  slag  to  supply  its  deficiency 
in  basic  constituents.  The  amount  thus  required  varies  with  the  quantity 
of  metalloids  removed  from  the  bath,  with  the  composition  of  the  slag, 
and  with  the  amount  of  scouring  of  the  bottom.  No  slag-forming  con- 
stituents are  added  during  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  slag  formed  is 
about  150  lb.  per  ton  of  steel  made,  and  has  a  composition  approximately 
Si02,  50-70  per  cent,  FeO,  10-25  per  cent,  MnO,  10-30  per  -cent. 

594.  The  Basic  Bessemer  Process. — The  basic  process  was  adapted 
to  Bessemer  working  in  1876  by  Sydney  Thomas  and  Thomas  Gilchrist. 
In  basic  Bessemer  practice  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  acid 
working  except  for  the  Uning  of  dolomite  or  magnesite  to  resist  scouring 
by  the  basic  slag.  This  lining  is  rammed  into  place  with  a  tar  binder. 
Phosphorus  removal  is  effected  during  the  blow  by  oxidation  to  the  pent- 
oxide  (P2O5)  and  subsequent  formation  of  calcium  phosphate  (CaO)4P205, 
which  becomes  a  constituent  of  the  slag.  The  necessary  lime  is 
added  to  the  converter  before  and  during  the  heat.  SiUcon,  manganese, 
carbon  and  phosphorus  are  eliminated  in  about  the  order  named  and  the 
period  of  blow  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Typical  conversion  is  as  follows: 
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The  necessary  heat  is  obtained  during  the  Mow  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  silicon,  manganese,  carbon,  and  phosphorus.-    The  silicon,  how- 
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ever,  must  be  kept  low,  because  of  its  acidity  and  the  increased  lime 
needed  to  flux  it.  The  deficiency  in  heat  value  thus  resulting,  together 
with  the  extra  amoimt  required  to  bring  the  high  lime  additions  to  slag 
fusion  temperatures  and  to  supply  the  increased  radiation  losses  during  a 
longer  period  of  blow,  are  supplied  by  the  phosphorus.  The  suitable  pig 
iron  is  therefore  one  having  a  phosphorus  content  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  ores  of  special  districts,  notably  in  Germany.  Basic 
Bessemer  working  is  not  practical  in  the  United  States,  although  many 
of  our  Southern  ores  are  suitable.  The  conversion  losses  are  from  12  to 
17  per  cent,  about  9  or  10  per  cent  of  which  i3  accounted  for  by  the  metal- 
loids eliminated.  The  slag  weight  will  be'400  to  500  pounds  per  ton  of  steel, 
with  a  composition  of  Si02,  5-15;  P2O5,  15-20;  CaO,  40-45;  MgO,  0-10; 
FeO,  5-20;  MnO,  5  per  cent.  Because  of  itg  high  content  in  phosphoric 
acid,  basic  Bessemer  slags  have  value  as  a  fertilizer  after  pulverizing. 

596.  The  Tropenas  Converter. — A  modification  of  the  standard  bottom- 
blown  converter  used  in  steel  works  is  the  side-blown  vessel  of  which  the 
Tropenas  converter  is  a  type.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  side 
of  the  vessel  at  the  surface  of  the  bath  under  a  pressure  of  3  to  5  lb.  These 
converters  have  a  capacity  of  J  to  2  tons  per  heat,  and  are  used  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings,  where  hot  steel  free  from  occluded 
gases  is  particularly  desirable.  The  lessened  agitation  of  the  bath  in 
side  blowing  favors  the  latter,  although  accompanied  by  increased  con- 
version loss  and  time  of  blowing.  By  allowing  part  of  the  tuyeres  to  deliver 
free  air  above  the  surface  of  the  bath,  the  initial  carbon  monoxide  is 
burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  full  calorific  value  of  each  unit  of  car- 
bon (C  to  CO2  gives  97,200  calories  against  29,160  produced  in  burning 
C  to  CO)  is  utilized  within  the  body  of  the  converter  and  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  raised  thereby.  The  molten  metal  is  obtained  from  cupolas, 
and  must  have  a  silicon  content  of  2  per  cent  or  upwards  in  order  that 
suflBcient  heat  may  be  generated  in  the  small  vessel  to  maintain  fluidity. 

The  Open-hearth  Processes 

596.  Essential  Features  and  the  Development  of  the  Processes. — 

The  fundamental  distinction  of  the  open-hearth  process  as  compared  with 
the  Bessemer  is  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  oxidation  of  the  impurities; 
so  slow  that  the  heat  of  reaction  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  bath  fluid 
during  conversion,  and  additional  heat  from  outside  sources  becomes 
necessary  to  insure  completion  of  refining  and  final  fluidity  of  the  steel 
and  slag.  Of  necessity  any  coal  or  coke  used  as  fuel  must  Ih^  in  a  conipart- 
ment  of  the  furnace  separate  from  that  of  the  bath,  to  enable  desired  oxi- 
dation reactions  to  be  carried  out.  Combustion  of  coal  in  a  separate 
grate  box  will  hardly  give  the  high  t<?mperature  recjuired  for  fusion  of  the 
finished  steel,  as  was  noted  in  discussion  of  the  puddling  furnace.    The 
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inception  of  the  open  hearth  process  was  marked  by  the  invention  of  the 
]^  producer  bv  bir  William  Siemens  in  1862  the  utihzation  of  the  gas  to 
obtain  high  temperatures  by  preheating  of  the  gas  and  air  required  for 
combustion  by  regeneration  and  the  development  of  these  pnnciplea  and 
their  apphcation  to  the  furnace  and  methods  for  refimng  of  the  steel 
between  tht  ytars  1862  and  1868  Siemens  method  was  the  use  of  all 
pig  iron  charges  with  iron  ore  as  the  agent  to  supply  the  necessary 
oxjgen  About  the  same  time  the  apphcation  by  Pierre  Martin  of  the 
Siemens  fiirnaci  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  dilution  of  pig  iron 
with  scrap  and  substqiient  refining  caused  his  name  to  become  identi 
fied  with  the  dcvclopnitnt  of  the  open  hearth  process  it  is  still  known 
m  Furope  as  the  Siemtns  Martin  process 

697  The  Open  hearth  Furnace  — Tht,  modem  open  hearth  furnace 
13  built  in  capacities  of  5  to  100  tons  per  charge  and  may  be  stationary 

or  tilting  the  former 
being  the  more  usual 
The  smaller  sizes  are 
used  mamly  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel 
castings  with  usual 
capacities  of  15  to  25 
tons  The  furnace 
hearth  consists  of  a 
shallow  steel  pan  sup- 
ported by  foundation 
arches  and  Imed  to  a 
thickness  of  about  2 
ft  with  bnckwork 
over  which  are  suc- 
cessive layers  of  re- 
fractory sintered  into 
a  continuous  bottom. 
For  acid  practice,  this  bottom  is  made  of  silica  brick  and  sand;  for 
basic  working,  of  magnesitc  brick  and  crushed  magnesite  or  dolomite 
with  tar  binder.  Fig.  4  shows  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  a 
stationary  open-hearth  furnace.  Fig.  5  shows  a  transverse  sectioD 
through  an  open-hearth  furnace  house. 

A  6f)-t(in  furnace  has  hearth  dimensions  of  about  40  ft.  in  length  by 
15  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  metal  of  18  to  24  in.  Length  is  limited  largely 
by  necessity  of  high  and  uniform  temperature  throu^out  the  bath; 
width  by  necessity  of  effective  patching  of  bottom;  while  too  great  a  depth 
mean.s  inefficient  treating  of  a  chai^  which  must  be  heated  entirely  from 
the  top  surface. 


Sf  t        thro  nl   a  htationary  Open 
e  Showing  Principle  of  Operation. 
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The  furnace  is  enclosed  on  sides  and  top  by  walls  and  a  low  hanging 
arched  roof  of  silica  brick,  secured  by  buckstays  and  tie  rods.  Above  the 
hearth  there  is  no  contact  with  slag;  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  the  more  expensive  and  mechanically  weaker  magiiestte  bricks, 
even  in  basic  practice.  Charging  is  done  through  doors  at  one  side  of  the 
furnace,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  the  bottom  slopes  to  a 
tapping  hole.  The  level  of  bath  and  charging  floor  is  usually  at  sufficient 
height  above  the  pouring  floor  to  enable  ladles  to  be  set  under  the  tapping 
spout  without  necessity  of  deep  ladle  pits.  This  arrangement  also  enables 
flues,  valves,  and  regenerators  to  be  placed  in  accessible  positions  under 
the  charging  platform. 


FiG-  5.— Tranaverse  Section  of  an  Open-hearth  Plant  at  South  Works  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

At  each  end  of  the  furnace  are  separate  uptake  flues  for  the  gas  and 
air  used  for  combustion,  and  ports  to  direct  them  into  the  furnace  for 
proper  mixture  and  combustion.  The  uptake  flues  lead  mto  heat 
storing  or  "  regenerator  "  chambers  one  each  for  gas  and  air  at  each  end 
of  the  furnace.  These  chambers  are  usually  built  under  the  charging 
floor,  and  are  filled  with  built-up  rows  of  a  checker  work  of  silica  brick, 
so  piled  as  to  allow  of  fairly  free  passage  of  the  gases,  and  yet  present  a  large 
surface  of  contact  for  heat  absorption  and  extraction.  Between  the  regen- 
erator chamber  and  the  single  stack  for  each  furnace  is  a  sot  of  flues  and 
hydraulically  operated  valves  by  which  the  combustion  gases  and  waste 
gases  can  be  led  to  and  from  either  end  of  the  lurnace,  and  reversed 
periodically  as  desired.     Natural  draft  is  employed. 
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Producer  gas  is  the  customary  fuel,  although  natural  gas  has  pla3red 
a  very  important  part  in  American  practice,  and  crude  oil,  pulverized 
coal  and  tar  have  been  used.  For  other  fuels  than  producer  gas  only  the 
air  required  for  combustion  is  preheated,  and  no  regenerators  are  required 
for  the  fuel.  In  the  use  of  producer  gas,  both  gas  and  air  are  heated 
prior  to  combustion.  The  fuel  and  air  ignite  at  the  ports  at  one  end 
of  the  furnace,  and  bum  in  their  passage  over  the  surface  of  the  bath  of 
metal,  escaping  at  the  other  end  at  high  temperature,  approximately 
that  of  the  furnace  itself.  Passing  on  their  way  to  the  stack  through  the 
regenerator  chambers  at  that  end  of  the  furnace,  these  hot  gases  give  up  a 
large  part  of  their  heat  to  the  brick  checkerwork.  This  brickwork  stores 
up  a  large  quantity  of  heat  and  in  an  interval  of  about  twenty  minutes 
has  attained  a  high  temperature.  The  direction  of  flow  of  gases  is  now 
reversed,  and  combustion  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  furnace  hearth. 
The  entering  gas  and  air,  passing  through  the  hot  regenerator  chambers, 
absorb  their  stored  up  heat,  and  reach  the  ports  at  a  temperature  of 
1000°  C.  The  temperature  attained  in  the  furnace  is  now  greater  than  that 
due  to  direct  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  air,  by  an  increment  dependent 
upon  the  heat  stored  up  in  these  gases.  The  waste  gases  in  turn  give 
up  their  heat  to  the  cooler  regenerators  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  furnace. 
The  periodic  reversals  at  intervals  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  enable  the 
necessary  temperature  to  be  maintained. 

698.  Smelting  by  the  Open-hearth  Furnace. — Usual  open-hearth 
practice  is  with  basic  bottoms;  in  the  United  States  the  relatively  small 
tonnage  of  acid  steel  is  used  largely  in  castings. 

The  charge  may  be  cold  or  molten;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  some 
saving  of  fuel  and  time.  Also  since  the  success  *of  the  process  does  not 
depend  upon  the  fuel  value  of  the  elements  in  the  burden,  the  latter 
may  vary  widely  in  composition.  Usually  the  charge  is  a  mixture  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  scrap;  increase  of  the  last  named  effects  partial  refining 
of  the  bath  by  dilution. 

The  reactions  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  Bessemer  working;  an 
oxidation  of  the  siUcon,  manganese,  and  carbon;  and  in  basic  practice, 
an  elimination  of  phosphorus  by  oxidation  and  union  with  lime.  The 
rate  of  reaction  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  heats  require  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  usually  about  ten  hours  for  basic  heats  of  50  to  75  tons  each.  The 
ozidizing  agent  is  iron  ore;  by  interaction  the  oxygen  of  the  ferric  oxide 
(Fe203)  unites  with  the  metalloids  and  is  eliminated  as  gas  or  slag;  the 
liberated  iron  in  turn  becomes  a  part  of  the  bath.  With  ore  additions 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  practically  offset  the  conversion  loss  due  to 
elimination  of  metalloids,  and  to  keep  it  to  5  per  cent  or  less.  Basic 
open-hearth  slags  in  this  country  rarely  carry  sufficient  phosphoric  acid 
to  warrant  their  use  as  fertilizer;  this  is  due  to  the  moderate  phosphorus 
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content  (0.20  to  1  per  cent)  in  the  charge.  Control  of  the  heat  is  by 
fracture  tests  of  samples  and  by  chemical  analyses  of  same;  the  heat 
is  tapped  imder  controllable  conditions.  Ferromanganese  and  ferro- 
silicon  additions  are  made  to  the  ladle  on  tapping,  and  aluminum  is 
thrown  into  the  ingot  mold  as  in  Bessemer  practice. 

After  each  heat  the  furnace  bottom  is  patched  by  shoveling  in  crushed 
and  calcined  dolomite,  which  frits  into  place  at  the  working  temperature. 
The  lining  and  bottom  are  good  for  three  to  six  months  of  service,  when 
shut  down  for  repairs  and  rebuilding  is  necessary. 

699.  Comparisons  of  Bessemer  and  Open-hearth  Processes. — Factors 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes 
are  as  follows: 


Bessemer 

Rapid  conversion — 10  to  20  minutes. 
Relatively  small  heats — 1  to  20  tons. 
Small  plant  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
All  fuel  is  in  charge. 

Charge  must  be  molten. 
Little  liberty  in  composition  of  charge. 
Control  entirely  in  skill  of  operator. 
Heavy  conversion  loss — 10  to  15  per  cent. 
Simplicity  of  operation. 


Open-hearth 

Relatively  slow  conversion — 6  to  12  hr. 
Relatively  large  heats — 25  to  100  tons. 
Heavy  plant  cost  per  unit  of  output. 
Extra  fuel  required — 50  lb.  of  coal  per 

ton  hour. 
Charge  may  or  may  not  be  molten. 
Much  liberty  in  composition  of  charge. 
Accurate  control  of  product. 
Small  conversion  loss — 0  to  5  per  cent. 
Operation  more  complex  than  Bessemer. 


In  the  United  States,  steel-making  practice  is  divided  almost  entirely 
between  the  acid  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  methods.  Compara- 
tive outputs  in  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  recent 
years  are  given  in  Table  1 : 

TABLE    1.— TONNAGE   OF   STEEL   INGOTS   AND   CASTINGS   PRODUCED 
FROM  VARIOUS  PROCESSES  IN  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

(In  Long  Tons) 


1913. 

1915. 

Proceaa. 

United 
States. 

Germany 
(\Ietric 
Tons) . 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States. 

Germany 
(Metric 
Tons). 

Great 
Britain. 

Acid  Bessemer .  .  . 
Bafiic  Bessemer. . . 

9,545,706 

155,138 

10,629,697 

380,155 

7,592,901 

1,048,772 

551,929 

3,811,382 

2,251,793 

8,287,213 

1,370,377 
22,308,725 
113,782 
70,939* 

165,290 
6,528,146 

243,111 
5^376,931 

821,408 
479,816 

Acid  open-hearth . 
Basic  o|)en- hearth. 

Crucible 

Other 

1,255,305 
20,344,626 
121,226 
34,011* 

4,090,752 
2,958,968 

Total 

31,300,874 

32,151,036 

♦  Principally  from  electric  furnaces. 
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600.  The  Decline  of  the  Bessemer  Process* — In  spite  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  Bessemer  process  and  its  many  other  featm'es  of  seeming  advantage 
over  the  open-hearth  method,  the  former  has  been  steadily  forced  into  the 
secondary  position  in  this  country.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  phosphorus  content  of  available  ores;  the  difficulty  of 
securing  ores  of  Bessemer  grade  has  caused  a  spread  of  price  between  this 
and  grades  suited  for  basic  working  sufficient  to  make  the  open-hearth 
method  economically  attractive.  In  addition  there  is  the  advantage  of 
greater  yield  in  conversion,  and  the  better  reputation  for  quality  which 
open-hearth  steel  holds  in  the  opinion  of  users.  Bessemer  steel  finds 
its  principal  outlet  in  steel  rails,  pipes  and  tubes,  wire  and  wire  rods, 
plates  and  sheets,  and  merchant  and  aRricultural  machinery  shapes. 
Practically  all  structural  steel  has  for  years  been  of  open-hearth  grade, 
and  in  recent  years  the  latter  has  been  rapidly  superseding  the  Bessemer 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  rails. 

601.  The  Duplex  Process. — In  order  to  conserve  the  advantages  of 
the  Bessemer  process  and  existing  plants  for  its  manufacture,  and  yet  to 
effect  an  elimination  of  phosphorus,  the  duplex  method  has  been  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  A  heat  is  blown  to  virtual  elimination  of  siUcon 
and  manganese,  and  partial  removal  of  carbon.  It  is  then  transferred  to 
a  basic  open-hearth  furnace,  where  the  phosphorus  is  eliminated  and  the 
heat  slowly  finished  to  the  desired  quality.  In  certain  plants  electric 
furnaces  are  l)eing  used  for  the  finishing  operations  in  the  duplex  combina- 
tion with  the  Bessemer  converter.  The  duplex  method  effects  a  marked 
saving  in  the  time  necessary  for  treatment  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

Minor  Processes  Used  in  Making  Steel 

602.  The  Cementation  Process  was  the  only  known  method  of  mak- 
ing steel  until  a.d.  1500.  The  process  is  still  used  in  England  for  making 
cutlery  and  tools  but  has  never  found  favor  in  America.  The  well- 
established  fact  that  wrought  iron  packed  in  charcoal  and  heated  to  a 
bright  red  will  absorb  carl  on  and  form  a  solid  solution  with  it  is  the 
basic  principle  of  the  process. 

For  this  process  the  cementing  furnace  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  long  rectangular 
converting  pots  made  of  fire-l)rick  and  externally  heated  by  a  central  fire-box.  Long 
thin  bars  of  the  ver>'  best  quality  of  Swedish  charcoal  wrought  iron  are  packed  in 
fine  charcoal  within  the  converting  pots.  The  top  of  the  pot  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  grindstone  dust,  the  fire  is  started,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  until  it 
reaches  approximately  1000°  C.  A  uniform  heat  is  then  maintained  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  dei)ending  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  desired  in  the  steel.  The  carbon 
content  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  withdrawing  sample  bars  and  testing  them. 
After  the  proper  carbon  content  has  b(M?n  secured  the  furnace  is  gradually  cooled  down 
in  another  week  and  the  metal  is  withdrawn. 

Since  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved  during  the  process  the  surfaces  of  the  bars  are 
covered  with  blisters  due  to  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  iron  oxide  in  the 
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slag  of  the  wrought  iron.  Furthermore  the  impregnation  of  carbon  varies  with  the 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  steel.  In  order  to  render  the  blister  steel  more  homo- 
geneous the  bars  are  sheared  into  short  lengths,  piled,  heated  to  a  welding  heat  and 
rolled  down  into  small  bars  called  single-shear  steel.  Sometimes  the  singlenshear 
bars  are  treated  like  the  blister-steel  bars  and  thus  made  into  double-shear  steel. 

603.  The  Crucible  Process  vras  invented  in  a.d.  1740  by  Daniel 
Huntsman  of  Sheffield,  England.  The  process  consists  in  melting  wrought 
iron  together  with  charcoal  and  a  little  ferromanganese  in  a  small  barrel- 
shaped  vessel  called  a  crucible.  In  America,  steel  scrap  occasionally 
forms  a  portion  of  the  charge  and  ferrosilicon  is  added  just  before  drawing 
the  crucibles.  For  very  superior  grades  of  steel  Sheffield  makers  charge 
cementation  steel  instead  of  wrought  iron.  Various  alloy  steels  are 
also  made  by  this  process.  Thus  ferrochromium  and  ferrotungsten  are 
added  to  the  charge  in  making  chrome  and  tungsten  steels,  respectively. 

Since  neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus  are  removed  ^in  the  process 
only  very  pure  stock  can  be  used.  Crucibles  are  made  of  clay,  or  graphite 
and  clay,  and  usually  hold  from  50  to  ICO  lb.  Most  of  the  melting 
furnaces  are  gas  fired  and  are  built  upon  the  regenerative  principle  like 
the  open-hearth  furnace  (Art.  597).  Each  furnace  is  provided  with 
two  to  twenty  separate  melting  holes.  In  many  of  the  English  furnaces 
coke  fires  are  built  in  the  melting  holes  in  direct  contact  with  the  crucibles. 

In  American  practice  four  to  six  crucibles  are  charged  with  stock 
fitted  with  tight  covers,  placed  in  a  melting  hole,  and  gradually  heated  to 
the  melting  point  in  two  to  three  hours.  Formerly  crucibles  were  held 
in  the  furnace  ('^  killed  ")  for  a  half  hour  or  more  to  allow  the  gases  to 
boil  out  of  the  metal,  present  practice  favors  the  introduction  of  ferro- 
silicon and  ferromanganese  at  this  juncture  which  in  four  or  five  minutes 
deoxidize  and  quiet  the  metal,  thus  avoiding  a  *'  killing "  period. 
The  crucibles  are  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  become  quiet 
(evolves  no  more  gas),  the  slag  is  skimmed  off  and  the  metal  poured  into 
small  cast-iron  ingot  molds  or  into  special  forms  for  steel  castings.  Ingots 
are  lolled,  forged  or  pressed,  as  in  other  steel-making  processes,  to  densify 
the  metal  and  improve  its  mechanical  properties. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  and  crucibles,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  steel  produced,  crucible  steel  is  much  more  expensive 
than  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steels.  Consequently  its  use  is  limited 
to  articles  of  small  weight  or  to  special  parts  where  a  high-grade  product 
regardless  of  cost  must  be  used.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  steels  used 
in  making  tools,  cutlery  and  springs  and  also  finds  outlet  for  fine  grades 
of  cast  steel.  The  annual  output  of  crucible  steel  in  the  United  States 
is  from  100,000  to  15(),0()()  tons. 

604.  The  Electrical  Furnace  in  Steel  Making. — Within  the  last  decade 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  both  io 
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super-refining  steel  and  in  purifying  cast  iron.  In  1917  there  were  136 
electric  furnaces  in  the  United  States  and  the  production  of  electric  ateel 
for  1916  was  in  the  vicinity  of  170,000  tons.  The  electric  furnace  ia 
somewhat  similar  to  a  small  open-hearth  furnace  with  electricity  instead 
of  gas  as  a  source  of  heat.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace 
process  are:  (1)  the  possibility  of  securing  any  desired  temperature  thus 
providing  a  means  of  removing  impurities  and  occluded  gases  without 
perturbation  of  the  bath;  (2)  the  opportunity  for  changing  slags  thus 
rendering  possible  the  removal  of  various  impurities;  and  (3)  hi^  tem- 
perature with  controllable  atmosphere  {oxidizing  or  reducing)  as  desired. 
Because  of  the  great  expense  in  utilizing  electricity  as  a  source  of  heat 
energy,  the  electric  furnace  cannot  be  efficiently  used  to  purify  p^  iron 
unless  electrical  energy  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  rates.  In  steel 
making,  the  electric  furnace  is  principally  used  to  reduce  the  oxygen, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  from  steel  which  has  been  partially  purified  by 
the  acid  Bessemer  process.  Superior  grades  of  steel  for  rails,  axles,  cast- 
ings and  wire  can  be  made  in  this  way.  It  is  also  used  to  super-refine 
steel  from  the  basic  open-hearth 
furnace  and  thus  make  a  high-grade 
steel  which  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  best  crucible  ateel  in  quality, 
and  costs  less. 

The  three  types  of  electric  funuoes  used 

in  refining  st«d  Eire  (1)  the  radiation  arc  type 

in  which  the  current  arcs  directly  from  the 

positive  to  the  nt^tive  electrode,  both  being 

suspended  above  the  bath;  (2)  the  ore  resLtt- 

ance  type  in  which  the  current  arcs  tiom 

positive  electrode  to  bath  and  area  ot  is  eoO' 

ducted  from  the  bath  to  negative  dectrodes; 

and  (3)  the  induction  type  in  which  the  bath 

of  metal  forms  the  closed  secondary  circuit 

1  a  step-down   transformer.     Three^hase 

alternating  current  is  generally  used  in  these 

d.npoui:  E,  ''"'^^^-  "■  ™';  K.hcKth      fumacea.     A  H:*roult  furnace  of  Type  No.  2 

has   been   built  with   a  capacity  of  25  tons 

per  charge.     On  account  of  its  efficiency  and 

ikdaptikbility  the  H<:roult  furnace  m   used  more  than   any  other  electric  furnace  for 

refining  sled.     Fig.  6  shows  one  of  the  small  single-phase  H^roult  furnaces.    In  tlie 

larger  furnaces  three-phase  current  is  used  and  the  three  electrodes  are  set  over  tho 

bath  on  the  apicea  of  an  equilat«ral  triangle.    In  refining  hot  metal  the  larger  H^roult 

furnaces  consume  from  150  to  200  kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  poured  metal  and  require 

about  1  to  l\  hours  for  purification.    With  cold  metal  the  time  required  is  tbree  to 

four  times  as  long  and  energy  cousumptiou  is  from  four  to  six  times  as  great. 


—Transverse  Section  of  H<^roult   ■ 
Electric  Furnace. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  SHAPES 

606.  Essentials  in  the  Production  of  Shapes. — Iron  and  steel  finds 
outlet  in  engineering  construction  in  shapes  produced  either  by  casting 
or  some  form  of  mechanical  working.  In  the  former  operation,  the 
metal  is  melted  and  poured  into  molds  made  in  sand  or  other  suitable 
refractory  substance;  fluidity  of  metal  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  cast 
iron,  steel,  or  malleable  cast  iron.  Mechanical  working  of  the  metal, 
however,  results  in  improved  physical  quality,  and  where  this  is  essential, 
the  required  shape  is  produced  by  forging  or  rolling.  For  the  latter  opera- 
tions malleability,  at  least  while  hot,  is  essential,  and  consequently  cast 
iron  is  not  suitable.  Intricate  or  special  shapes  are  produced  by  direct 
forging;  or  where  niunerous  pieces  of  the  same  form  are  required,  by 
drop  forging  with  dies.  By  far  the  greatest  tonnage  of  shapes  required 
in  engineering  construction  is  of  certain  standard  sections,  uniform  in 
cross-section  throughout  a  length  which  is,  in  general,  relatively  much 
greater  than  the  cross-section.  Rolling  mills  can  produce  such  shapes 
in  quantity  at  a  speed  much  greater  and  a  cost  much  lower  than  any  method 
of  forging  or  casting. 

606.  Ingots. — Steel  intended  for  rolling  or  forging  is  cast  into  ingots. 
These  vary  in  shape  and  size,  but  in  rolUng  mill  practice  are  usually  square 
or  rectangular  in  cross-section,  12  by  12 
in.  to  20  by  20  in.  or  18  by  24  in.,  and 
from  5  to  8  ft.  long.    The  mold  is  of 
cast  iron,  3  to  5  in.  thick,  with  open  top 
and    bottom.      The  ingot   mold   is  set 
upon  end  on  an  iron  bottom  plate,  either 
stationary  upon  the  casting  floor,  or  on 
cars  to  enable  prompt  removal   of  the 
ingots  after  pouring.     The  mold   has  a 
gradual  taper  in  cross-section  from  bot- 
tom tc  t*op,  to  facilitate  freeing  of  the  Fig.  1.— The  Valvular  Ladle, 
ingot.     Steel  is  poured  into  the  open  top 

of  the  ingot  mold  from  a  large  ladle.  Fig.  1,  with  nozzle  and  stopper  at 
the  bottom,  and  handled  by  a  crane.  When  the  steel  has  solidified 
sufficiently,  the  mold  is  stripped  from  the  ingot  by  lifting  the  former; 
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or  in  case  of  sticking,   by  forcing  downwards  upon   the   ingot  irith  A 
plunger  at  the  sanie  time  that  the  ingot  mold  is  lifted. 

The  following  defects  are  present  to  some  degree  in  all  ingots:  pipes, 
blow-boles,  segregation,  slag,  and  a  very  coarsely  crj-stalline  structure, 
termed  ingotism.  As  the  ingot  cools  the  outside  quickly  forms  a  solid 
shell  surrounding  a  molten  interior.  The  shrink- 
age which  accompanies  the  cooling  of  the  interior 
produces  a  pipe.  Blow-holes  result  from  entrafqied 
gases  and  from  the  solidification  of  certun  im- 
purities which  shrink  more  than  the  iron  in 
cooling.  Segregation  of  the  inrpurities  is  caiued 
both  from  the  rejection  of  impurities  by  the 
exterior  as  it  solidifies  and  also  by  the  differences 
in  density,  the  impurities  being  lighter  than  iron. 
These  defects  are  idealized  in  Fig.  2.  Ingotism  is 
produced  through  slow  cooling  from  a  very  high 
temperature. 

The  head  of  the  pipe,  most  of  the  slag  and 
much  of  the  badly  segregated  metal  can  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  off  (cropping)  the  upper  third 
of  the  ingot.  The  evil  effects  of  blow-^ioles  and 
ingotism  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  proper  me- 
chanical treatment  at  a  high  temperature. 

A  long  rectangular  ingot  cast  on  end  Diakes 
a  satisfactory  form  for  rapid  handling  and  for  the 
initial  roughing  down  in  the  rolling  mill.  Also, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  aegFegfir 
tion  of  impurities  and  the  pipe  or  cavity  due  to  shrinkage  in  solidificatim 
to  the  last  cooling  portion  at  the  center  and  top  of  the  ingot.  This 
defective  portion  can  subsequently  be  cropped  or  sheared  off  during 
rolling  to  the  proper  amount  to  ensure  sound  steel. 

607.  Heat  Treatment  of  Ingots. — Rolling  or  forging  of  the  ingot 
immediately  after  stripping  is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  outeide  is  at  proper 
temperature,  the  inside  is  so  hot  that  there  is  liability  of  squi]*ting  out  of 
the  fluid  interior  when  pressure  is  applied.  While  if  the  interior  is  at 
rolling  temperature,  the  exterior  is  too  cold.  The  remedy  is  "  soaking  " 
of  the  ingot.  Theoretically  all  that  is  required  is  a  pit  with  efficient  heat 
insulation  so  that  interior  and  exterior  temperatures  of  the  stripped  ingot 
ciin  be  equalized  to  the  proper  degree  by  diffusion.  Actually,  however, 
soaking  pits  are  gas-fired  furnaces  equipped  with  regenerators.  Thus  the 
ingot  can  l)e  brought  to  any  desired  temperature  for  rolling  regardless  «rf 
stripping  conditions;  also  there  will  be  a  regular  supply  of  ingots  to  satisfy 
the  continuous  requirements  of  the  mill,  despite  the  intermittent  delivery 
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of  the  furnace;  and  no  confusion,  in  case  of  accident  or  delay  at  either  mill 
or  furnace,  will  result. 

608.  General  Method  of  Rolling  Shapes. — When  an  ingot  is  inserted 
between  two  revolving  rolls  it  is  drawn  through  them  in  the  direction 
of  rotation,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  downward  and  upward  pres- 
sure upon  the  metal,  and  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  travel,  which  results 
in  a  reduction  of  thickness,  a  slight  increase  in  width,  and  a  material 
increase  in  length.  A  pair  of  simple  roUa  would  in  a  single  pass  reduce 
an  originally  square  bar  to  a  rectangular  one  of  even  thickness  equal 
to  that  of  the  distance  between  the  rolls;  the  width,  on  the  other  band, 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  original,  and  of  somewhat  irregular  and 
bulging  outline,  due  to  the  downward  pressure  without  side  restraint. 
By  a  second  pass  through  the  same  rolls,  this  time  edge  on,  a  square  bar 
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Fig.  3.— Typical  Koll  Pasaes  in  Forming  a  10-inch  I-beam.     (Illinois  Steel  Co.) 

is  obtained  of  dimensions  equal  to  the  distance  between  rolls,  and  of 
increased  length  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  reduction  of  original  sec- 
tion. By  successive  passes  through  rolls  of  varying  distances  of  separation, 
or  by  adjusting  the  center  distance  of  a  single  pair  of  rolls,  and  by  quarter 
turning,  or  edging  the  piece  as  required,  a  square  or  rectangular  bar  of 
uniform  erossrsection  may  Ije  rapidly  produced. 

Or  the  same  result  may  l)e  obtained  in  rolls  of  fixed  center  distance, 
which  have  grooves  turned  in  their  surfaces  of  proper  dimensions  for  the 
successive  reductions.  Again,  by  varying  the  character  of  the  grooves, 
a  wide  variety  of  cross-sections  can  be  produced.  Fig.  3  illustrates  types 
of  rolls  used  in  forming  I-beams.  It  also  shows  the  shapes  assumed  by 
a  bloom  as  it  i.-i  gradually  reduced  to  an  I-beam. 

609.  Rolling  Mills. — Itolling  mills  have  been  developed  from  the  origi- 
nal tj'pe  with  !i  sinj:!*;  pair  of  rolls,  or  two-high  stand.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  a  liiiiitod  capacily,  since  succeeding  passes  are  made  only  by 
sending  the  piece  ii^ck  idle  over  the  roll  stand,  with  consequent  loss  of 
time  and  heat.     Tlic  three-high  mill  has  been  adopted  for  the  rolling 
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of  most  standard  shapes.  It  consists  of  three  rolls  with  their  axes  in  the 
same  plane,  and  so  driven  that  by  passing  the  bar  through  the  lower 
pair  in  one  direction,  and  through  the  upper  pair  on  the  return,  reduction 
is  obtained  in  both  directions.  For  sections  of  great  weight  requiring 
very  heavy  mills  with  rolls  of  large  diameter,  the  lift  from  lower  to  upper 
passes  becomes  impracticable;  but  rolling  in  each  direction  is  accom- 
plished by  reversal  of  rotation  of  the  two-high  stand  after  each  pass.  In 
rolling  rods  or  other  shapes  of  very  great  lengths,  there  is  much  loss  of 
time  and  cooling  of  the  piece,  even  in  three-high  mills,  if  each  pass  is  begun 
only  after  completion  of  the  preceding  one.  By  looping  the  rod  back 
through  the  next  pass  as  soon  as  the  entering  end  comes  through  the 
rolls,  several  reductions  may  be  effected  simultaneously  on  the  same  rod, 
with  great  sa\'ing  in  time  and  heat.  The  capacity  of  the  "  looping  mill " 
may  be  obtained  by  the  "  continuous  mill."  In  this  case  the  several  stands 
of  two  high  rolls  are  set  in  tandem,  and  properly  geared  to  speed  up  suc- 
cessive passes  to  take  care  of  the  increased  length  of  bar  resulting  from  each 
reduction.  The  "  universal  mill  "  has  a  set  of  small  rolls  with  their  axes 
vertical;  by  var>^ing  the  center  distances  of  horizontal  and  vertical  sets  of 
rolls,  a  great  variety  of  flat  sections  can  be  produced  without  multiplicity 
of  rolls. 

Ingots  are  rolled  into  blooms  or  billets,  usuaUy  a  rectangular  or  square 
form  10  by  10  to  2  by  2  in.  in  crossnsection,  on  two-high  reversing  mills. 
The  billets  are  sheared  to  the  length  required  in  the  subsequent  rolling 
operation,  and  are  usually  reheated. 

Rolling  mills  have  undergone  much  development,  with  resultant 
increase  of  output  and  elimination  of  hand  labor.  Heavy  material  is 
fed  into  the  rolls  by  geared  roller  tables,  and  these  tables  in  turn  are  made  of 
the  lifting,  tilting,  or  transfer  type  to  raise  the  bars  from  lower  to  upper 
passes  or  transfer  them  to  others  in  different  stands  of  the  same  mill 
train.  The  power  required  for  driving  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
thousand  horse-power;  hea\'y  mills  are  usually  driven  by  direct  connec- 
tion to  steam  engines,  while  electric  motors  have  had  much  application 
for  smaller  mills,  and  especially  for  auxiliary'  equipment.  The  output  of 
mills  varies  greatly.  With  light  sections  such  as  thin  sheets  and  strips 
it  may  be  as  low  as  10  tons  per  twenty-four  hours;  while  certain  mills 
will  produce  40(X)  tons  of  billets  or  rails  in  the  same  period. 

Most  standard  sections — rails,  I-lx»ams,  channels,  angles,  round  and 
square  bars,  etc. — are  produced  in  three-high  mills  with  rolls  of  fixed 
center  distances  and  grooved  to  the  special  shapes. 

The  successive  passers  through  the  rolls  from  ingot  or  billet  to  finished 
section  are  given  in  Fig.  4  for  typical  shapes.  In  the  design  of  the  succes- 
sive passes,  the  aim  is  to  effect  not  only  the  reduction  with  maximum 
speed  and  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  to  so  shape  the  grooves  or  turn 
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the  bar  that  work  will  be  done  as  uniformly  and,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
practicable,  upon  all  sides  of  the  section,  and  thus  obtain  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  mechanical  treatment  throughout  the  section. 

Speciahzed  lines   of  manufacture  include  plates,   sheets,   pipe  and 
wire. 

610.  Plates. — Plates  are  of  |-in.  thickness  and  upwards.  The  ingot 
is  roUed  into  a  rectangular  slab  of 
cross-section  sufficient  to  produce  the 
length  and  thickness  of  plate  desired. 
The  slabs  are  cut  to  a  length  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  width  of  the  plate 
to  be  rolled.  These  slabs  are  reheated, 
and  put  through  a  two-high  reversing 
or  special  three-high  mill  with  flat  rolls; 
the  long  side  of  the  slab  being  parallel 
to  the  roll  axes.  The  rolls  are  screwed 
down  in  successive  passes  until  the 
plate  has  been  reduced  to  the  required 
gauge.  After  cooling  it  is  straightened 
in  a  special  set  of  rolls  and  sheared  to 
size. 

Rolled  plates  may  be  obtained  up 
to  2^  in.  in  thickness,  up  to  132  in.  in 
width,  or  up  to  85  ft.  long. 

611.  Sheets. — Sheets  are  thin  plates 
from  rJir  to  i  in.  in  thickness.  Billets 
are  first  rolled  into  sheet  bars  of  rect- 
angular section  ^  by  8  to  1  by  10  in., 
on  three-high  mills.  The  sheet  bars 
are  cut  to  a  length  equal  to  the  width 
of  sheet  to  be  rolled.  After  heating,  a 
pair  of  bars  are  rolled  at  the  same 
time,  but  separately,  on  a  two-high  mill 
with  plain  rolls,  and  with  hand  handUng 
and  screw  downs  to  regulate  thickness. 
After  some  reduction,  the  two  pieces 
are  rolled  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  until  too  cold  for  further  work. 

From  two  to  four  sheets  are  then  placed  in  a  pack,  doubled  by  bending 
transversely  and  stamping  flat,  and  reheated.  The  pack  of  four  to  eight 
sheets  is  rolled  to  gage,  after  which  it  is  sheared  and  opened.  The  sheets 
are  annealed,  and  then  given  the  various  surface  finishes  or  coatings 
required  in  service. 
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Fig.  4.— Changes  of  Shape  in  Roll- 
ing (a)  an  100-lb.  I-beam;  (6)  an 
UXJi  in.  Angle.  (Iron  AgCy  Vol. 
92,  p.  968  and  1037.) 
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(1)  MILF  WITH  SCANFCO  EOQES 


(t)aKIL#  nOUOHLY  FORMED 
WTO  PIPE 


(•)  WtUMNO  BY  ROLUNQ 


612.  Pipes. — ^Pipes  or  tubes  may  be  seamless,  lap-welded,  or  butt- 
welded.  Seamless  tubes  are  made  by  piercing  a  round  biUet  while  it  is 
being  distorted  by  a  set  of  special  skew  rolls;  or  by  gradually  pressing  a 
plate  into  a  closed  end  cup  or  tube.  These  hollow  biUets  are  drawn 
(hot  or  cold)  to  size  over  a  mandrel  and  through  dies.    The  principal 

outlet  is  for  boiler  tubes,  bicycle  tubing,  etc., 
where  maximum  strength  and  lightness  are 
desired. 

Lap-welded  tubes  are  made  from  skelp,  a  flat 
strip  rolled  to  proper  thickness  and  of  a  width 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  plus  the 
lap,  Fig.  5.  The  edges  of  the  skelp  are  slightly 
beveled  or  scarfed  to  prevent  too  great  an  excess 
of  metal  at  the  lap.  Up  to  12  in.  in  diameter, 
bending  to  circular  form  is  done  by  drawing  the 
heated  skelp  through  a  bell-mouthed  die;  larger 
sizes  are  formed  by  putting  the  plate  sidewise 
through  a  set  of  three  bending  rolls.  The  formed 
pipe  is  then  heated  to  welding  temperature  and 
passed  through  a  pair  of  rolls  with  grooves, 
corresponding  to  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
pipe.  The  roll  pressure  is  resisted  by  a  mandrel 
or  ball  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  which  is  mounted 
between  the  rolls  and  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod. 
The  pipe  is  then  sized  in  grooved  rolls  and  finished 
and  straightened  with  a  pair  of  skew  rolls.  Lap- 
welded  pipe  is  used  for  boiler  tubes  and  for  steam 
and  hydraulic  piping  to  withstand  high  pressure 
and  is  made  in  diameters  1^  to  30  in. 

Butt-welded  pipe  is  made  from  skelp  which  is 
welded  along  the  butt  joint  without  lap.  The 
strips  are  heated  to  welding  temperature;  then  drawn  from  the  furnace 
through  a  bell  mouthed-die,  Fig.  5,  which  curls  the  strip  to  a  circular 
form  and  forces  the  edges  together  with  sufficient  pressure  to  effect  a 
continuous  weld.  The  pipe  is  finished  by  passing  through  a  pair  of 
grooved  sizing  rolls.  Butt-welded  pipe  is  made  in  sizes  from  |  to  3  in.  in 
diameter;  it  is  used  for  gas  and  water  pipe  and  miscellaneous  purposes 
where  not  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

613.  Wire. — Rods  are  rolled  in  looping  or  continuous  mills  to  about 
a  i  or  f  in.  in  diameter,  coiled  into  bundles,  and  pickled  in  acid  to  remove 
scale.  Further  reduction  is  effected  by  cold  drawing  through  dies  of  high- 
carbon  steel.  The  drawbench  consists  of  the  drawplate  and  a  power  reel 
for  pulling  the  wire  through  and  coiling.    Successive  reductions  may  be 
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Fig.  5. 
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made  on  individual  benches;  or  by  multiple  drawing  in  which  case  the  coil 
is  reeled  only  after  reduction  in  several  dies.  A  power  reel  is  provided 
between  each  pair  of  plates  around  which  the  wire  is  given  a  couple  of 
turns.  After  several  reductions  the  wire  becomes  hard  and  brittle  because 
of  overstrain,  and  must  be  annealed  before  drawing  can  be  continued. 
Speed  of  drawing  is  from  75  to  750  ft.  per  minute,  depending  on  size  and 
hardness  of  wire;  reduction  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  per  hole. 

614.  Forging  and  Pressing. — Whereas  it  is  only  possible  to  roll  mem- 
bers of  uniform  cross-section  and  for  every  change  in  cross-section  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  special  set  of  rolls,  forging  provides  a  means  of 
securing  fine-grained,  strong  and  tough  parts  of  almost  any  required 
design.  Forging  requires  little  expense  for  special  tool  equipment  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  consumed  does  entail 
a  much  heavier  fuel  and  labor  charge  than  rolling.  Since  in  forging 
the  part  is  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  it  is  possible 
to  finish  it  at  just  the  right  heat  and  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  blows 
in  manner  suited  to  securing  a  fine-grained  product.  The  effect  of  the 
hanrmier  blow,  however,  is  not  deep  seated,  consequently  the  process 
is  best  adapted  to  sections  under  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness. 

Small  forgings  may  be  made  directly  from  ingots  or  from  rolled  bars. 
Ingots  for  small  forgings  are  usually  square  or  rectangular  in  form,  those 
for  large  parts  are  cast  in  hexagonal  sections  with  fluted  surfaces.  The 
latter  type  of  ingot  is  less  liable  to  crack  in  cooling  than  a  square  section. 
After  cropping  the  remainder  of  the  ingot  is  brought  to  a  light  red  heat 
in  a  non-oxidizing  flame  and  taken  to  the  forge.  Since  the  interior  of  a 
large  ingot  is  often  under  high  tensile  stress  due  to  cooling  strains,  reheat- 
ing must  be  done  at  a  very  slow  rate  in  order  to  avoid  cracking.  Often 
with  ingots  weighing  many  tons  one  or  two  days  is  required  for  reheating. 

When  the  parts  are  of  small  size  and  the  required  number  is  small, 
reduction  of  the  ingot  or  bar  is  accomplished  by  the  hand  hammer  or  sledge 
on  the  smithes  anvil.  If  a  large  number  of  small  parts  are  wanted  drop 
forgings  are  made.  They  are  formed  between  dies  which  are  attached 
to  the  anvil  and  head  of  a  steam  hanmier.  In  shaping  intricate  parts 
approach  to  final  form  is  gradually  made  through  the  use  of  a  mrniber  of 
sets  of  dies.  Drop  forgings  are  very  commonly  used  in  making  various 
types  of  levers,  wrenches,  small  connecting  rods  and  crank  shafts.  They 
are  superior  to  steel  castings  in  quality  on  account  of  the  mechanical 
work  done  upon  them;  but  unless  large  quantities  are  wanted,  they  are 
more  expensive  due  to  high  cost  of  dies. 

Large  forgings  are  reduced  from  the  ingot  under  double-acting  steam 
hammers  which  range  in  capacity  up  to  30  or  40  tons  and  are  capable 
of  striking  100  to  300  blows  per  minute.  The  ingot  is  clamped  to  a  very 
heavy  bar,  called  a  porter  bar,  which  is  slung  in  an  endless  chain  in  such 
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manner  that  the  forging  may  be  pushed  backward  or  forward  under  the 
hammer,  or  rotated  as  desired.  In  making  heavy  shafting  it  is  good 
practice  to  bore  out  the  central  portion  of  the  ingot  before  reheating  thus 
rendering  it  easier  to  heat  and  reducing  the  probability  of  cracking.  When 
the  ingot  is  forged,  a  long  bar  fitted  with  a  head  like  a  torpedo,  called  a 
mandrel,  is  thrust  into  the  hole  and  kept  under  the  hanuner.  As  the  ingot  is 
revolved  and  hammered  on  the  outside  the  mandrel  acts  as  an  anvil  on  the 
interior.  In  this  manner  the  metal  of  the  hollow  section  is  rendered  much 
more  compact  and  uniform  in  structure  and  properties  than  is  possible  with 
a  solid  section.  Forging  is  usually  stopped  when  the  color  becomes  a  dull 
red.    If  further  forging  is  required  the  part  is  again  reheated  to  a  bright  red. 

Pressing.  Armor  plate,  cannon  tubes,  heavy  shafting  and  other  thick 
heavy  masses  of  steel  requiring  mechanical  treatment  are  most  eflfectively 
worked  under  heavy  hydraulic  presses.  The  action  of  the  press  is  much 
deeper  than  that  of  the  steam  hammer  or  the  rolling  mill.  Furthermore, 
the  press  effects  a  reduction  in  size  of  large  parts  more  quickly  than  the 
steam  hammer.  Presses  range  in  capacity  from  500  to  14,000  tons  and 
are  operated  under  pressures  of  800  to  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

615.  Casting  Steel. — Steel  castings  are  most  eflfectively  used  for 
intricate  parts  which  cannot  be  rolled  or  forged  and  which  must  possess 
high  strength  and  toughness;  also  when  the  required  number  of  parts  is 
small  and  the  cost  of  equipment  prohibits  rolling  or  forging.  With  proper 
care  in  manufacture,  castings  can  be  made  having  strength  equal  to  the 
rolled  or  forged  product  but  somewhat  inferior  in  ductility  and  toughness. 

Steel  castings  are  made  from  metal  smelted  by  the  crucible,  Bessemer, 
open-hearth  or  electric  furnace  processes.  For  smaU  and  medium  size 
castings  of  the  very  best  grade,  the  electric  furnace,  or  the  electric  furnace 
in  conjunction  with  an  acid  Bessemer  converter  or  basic  open-hearth 
furnace,  is  superior  to  all  other  processes.  It  is,  however,  less  adaptable 
to  a  wide  variety  of  work  than  the  crucible  process,  which  is  conunonly  used 
for  very  small  castings  of  all  grades  and  qualities.  For  the  production  of 
very  large  castings  and  for  obtaining  a  large  tonnage  of  standardized 
castings  of  medium  size  with  continuous  operation,  the  acid  open-hearth 
furnace  is  very  efficient  and  turns  out  an  excellent  product.  The  basic 
open-hearth  process  shares  the  same  field  of  production,  but  makes  castings 
somewhat  inferior  in  quality  and  less  costly  than  those  gotten  from  the 
acid  open  hearth.  For  intermittent  operation  and  a  variable  tonnage 
demand,  the  acid  Bessemer  process  is  well  adapted.  Baby  converters 
of  the  Tropenas  type  are  often  used  where  the  output  is  small.  The 
quality  of  acid  Bessemer  castings  is  in  general  inferior  to  that  which  can 
be  gotten  from  the  other  processes. 

Patterns  for  steel  castings  are  commonly  designed  with  an  allowance 
i  in.  per  foot  for  shrinkage.    The  castings  are  formed  in  green  sand  or 
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dry  sand  molds  which  are  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  used  for 
cast  iron  (Art.  747).  With  steel  castings,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
care  must  be  exercised  to  properly  vent  both  molds  and  cores,  to  provide 
adequate  gates  for  rapid  filUng  of  the  mold,  and  to  install  a  sufficiency 
of  properly  placed  risers  in  order  that  the  interior  of  heavy  sections  may 
be  kept  full  of  hot  metal  until  the  whole  is  froztn.  Chills  are  sometimes 
used  to  hasten  soUdification  during  pouring  and  reduce  blow-holes. 

Owing  to  the  great  shrinkage  of  steel  in  cooling,  intricate  castings, 
or  those  which  vary  considerably  in  cross-section,  must  be  separated  from 
the  mold  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  soUdified  in  order  to  prevent  cracking. 
After  the  castings  have  been  cooled  slowly  under  sand  or  in  a  heated  furnace 
the  sprues  are  broken  or  cut  ofif  and  the  surfaces  are  freed  from  sand. 

Steel  castings  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  heavy  stresses  should 
always  be  annealed  for  two  to  four  hours  at  a  temperature  above  the 
upper  critical  po'nt  (Art.  697).  Annealing  not  only  removes  internal 
shrinkage  stresses  but  also  refines  the  grain  and  renders  the  casting  stronger, 
tougher  and  more  ductile.  The  toughness  of  castings  of  uniform  section 
can  be  considerably  increased  by  quenching  in  oil  and  reheating  to  a 
temper^^ture  just  below  the  critical  range. 

616.  Statistics. — Production  statistics  of  standard  shapes  and  sections 
are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— TONNAGE  OF  PRINCIPAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  OF 

UNITED  STATES  FOR  1914.     (Long  Tons) 

From  Mineral  Industry,  1914 


RaUs 

Plates  and  sheets 

Nail  and  spike  plates 

Wire  rods 

Structural  shapes 

Merchant  bars 

Reinforcing  bars 

Skelp,  flue  and  pipe  iron 

Long  angle  splice  and  tie-plate  bars,  etc . 

Hoops 

Bands  and  cotton  ties 

Rolled  sheet  piling 

Railroad  ties 

All  other  finished  rolled  product 

Forging  blooms,  billets,  etc 

Exports  of  blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  etc. 


Iron. 


56,590 

4,725 

731 

1,981 

563,171 


264,340 
50,295 


180 


223,802 

500 

1,461 


1,167,776 


Steel. 


1,945,095 

4,662,656 

33,848 

2,430,983 

2,029,143 

1,960,460 

288,471 

1,718,091 

372,757 

211,028 

345,739 

35,314 

33,249 

714,116 

331,024 

90,446 


17,202,420 


Total. 


1,945,095 

4,719,246 

38,573 

2,431,714 

2,031,124 

2,523,631 

288,471 

1,982,431 

423,052 

211,028 

345,919 

35,314 

33,249 

937,918 

331,524 

91,907 


18,370,196 


CHAPTER  XX 
FORMATION   AND   STRUCTURE  OF  ALLOYS 

Alloys  in  General 

617.  Reasons  for  Making  Alloys, — In  general,  the  properties  desired 
in  a  metal  to  be  useii  in  enginoering  construction  are  not  embodied  to  the 
best  advantage  in  any  single  metal,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  mixing  of 
two  or  more  metals  to  attain  the  desireil  end.  Such  mixtures  of  metals 
or  metallic  substances  are  classtnl  as  allovs,  and  thev  form  one  of  the  most 
important  sulxlivisions  of  metallurgj*. 

618.  Mixtures. — The  properties  of  alIo\-s  are  influenced  by  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  components:  but  of  equal  importance,  in  fact  in 
many  instances  of  prvdominating  importance,  is  the  influence  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  mixturt\  The  constituents  may  fonn  a  simple  mixture, 
cohennit  of  cours<\  but  existing  in  the  mass  as  distinct  indi\'iduals.  The 
properties  of  such  a  mixture  an?  in  lai^pe  measure  an  a\'eragie  of  those  of 
the  components,  aiul  var>-  with  the  relative  proportions:  this  general  rela- 
tion may  be  miKliilovl  to  varying  extents  by  the  relative  adhesion  ot  unlike 
purticles  as  i\>mp:inxl  with  the  ix^hesion  of  the  like  constituents^  and  by 
the  degiw  of  tinem*:^  of  the  aiqcregato  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
components  and  physical  ivnditions  of  manufacture. 

619.  Chemical  Compounds.— In  extreme  cv^ntrast  to  the  above,  the 
components  may  have  such  a  vli-nv  of  aflinity  that  they  unite  in  atomic 
prop^>rtions  to  fonn  a  chemical  ^\^::.:x»:::Ai.  a  new  unit  substance  in  iriiidi 
the  individuahty  of  the  constituoiiis  i<  K^t,  and  which  may  have  physical 
properties  distinct  fn>m  anil  unrt^lati\l  to  thi^s^^  of  the  components  of  the 
alloy.  Iniermetalhc  c\>mpi^u!uls  play  a:i  ir.ijx^nar.t  n^le  in  the 
tion  of  allo>"s.  the  carrnde  Fo  C  Ivir.c  of  i^sp^vial  induence  on  the 
ties  of  steel. 

620.  Solid  SolutioQS. — T!:o  a:wo-::.er.:io:;t\i  venditions  are  laigely 
sjKvial.  ar.d  r\^p::v5^^r.:  :he  ox:r\^:r.i^  or  e::d  :v!a::v^:.s  :::  ;he  possible  dcgyoca 
of  r.iisc:b:Ii:y  o:  :he  cv^ns:i:uenTs  of  al'.oy>.  Botwivr.  is  the  wide  |;ap  in 
whioh  :ho  c\v::ry^-t  r.:5  are  ::ui:ual!v  so>.:ViO  :o  :h-:  ox:<  ui  that  thev  become 
bjor.iixi  ::::o  a  ho!v.Txy:x»us  ur.i:  w::h  \>>5>  of  v:s:Mo  e\-idence  (even 
luiv^rv^SkVp::  of  :?-:lA::.^r.  v^f  partiv^lt^,  a::.:  y. :  wh^-rv  :hen?  is  not  that 
a':>5»y.\::v    ::ci%?    .•:    ::--::v:.:u:iil::y   whi-.h    a.\\^!:-:x^;:H'^   ohx^nuoal   union    in 


atomic  proportions.  Solid  solutions  are  important  factors  in  the  study  of 
alloys;  the  resultant  properties  may  differ  in  varying  degrees  from  those 
of  the  components,  according  as  the  order  of  solubility  approaches  that  of 
definite  chemical  union  as  a  new  compound. 

Constituents  of  an  alloy  may  be  only  partially  soluble;  that  is,  solid 
solutions  may  result  from  addition  of  either  component  to  the  other  up 
to  certain  limits  of  saturation,  beyond  which  there  results  a  simple  mixture 
between  these  saturated  solid  solutions.  Again,  a  nintermetallic  compound 
may  form  a  simple  mixture  or  a  solid  solution  with  the  components  of  the 
mixture,  or  with  a  second  compound  of  different  atomic  proportions  in 
the  same  series  of  constituents. 

621.  Methods  of  Making  Alloys. — ^Alloys  may  be  made  in  various  ways; 
those  of  greatest  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  engi- 
neering construction  are  by  fusion  of  the  constituents  and  solidification 
after  mixture,  and  by  diffusion,  where  the  body  metal  is  in  the  solid  state, 
and  the  diffusing  material  is  solid,  liquid  or  gas.  The  first-named  method 
is  most  comon  and  is  employed  where  uniformity  of  material  is  desired 
throughout  the  entire  section;  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  of  value  in 
imparting  a  surface  condition  to  a  section  which  will  give  it  a  desired 
composition  and  properties  different  from  those  of  the  body  material 
proper.  In  the  formation  of  alloys  by  fusion,  complete  solubility  of  the 
constituents  in  the  liquid  state  is  usually  desired  (that  is,  within  the 
useful  range  of  composition);  otherwise  differences  of  specific  gravity 
of  the  components  will  result  in  liquation  and  consequent  irregularities  of 
composition  throughout  the  mass,  especially  if  the  mixture  is  held  in 
liquid  and  quiescent  condition  for  a  period  of  time.  But  the  solubility 
of  metals  is  a  function  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  particularly  of  the 
state  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  while  there  may  be  perfect  miscibility 
while  fusion  exists,  solidification  may  result  in  a  solubiUty  which  is  com- 
plete, partial,  or  nil.  Perfect  homogeneity  of  liquid  is  no  criterion  of 
structure  in  the  solid;  the  latter  may  be  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 
— a  solid  solution  or  a  simple  mechanical  mixture.  Furthermore,  the 
degree  of  miscibility,  or  especially  the  limits  of  saturation,  being  a  function 
of  the  temperature,  may  alter  by  diffusion  with  changes  of  temperature 
below  that  of  solidification.  Diffusion  in  the  soHd  state  is,  however, 
comparatively  slow,  and  it  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  relatively  high 
temperatures  for  long  periods  of  time  that  alterations  of  structure  occur. 
Fortunately  such  variations  are  not  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
changes  in  temperature  to  which  constructive  materials  are  subjected  in 
customary  service. 

622.  Allotropy. — Certain  metals  have  characteristic  changes  of  state 
(evidenced  by  alteration  of  crystal  form,  physical  properties,  etc.)  while 
in  one  of  the  usually  recognized  states  of  solid,  Uquid  or  gas.     Such  a 
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modification  is  called  '^  allotropic.''  A  solid  alloy,  which  has  as  one  of 
its  constituents  a  metal  exhibiting  allotropy,  may  undergo  transition  in 
passing  through  the  temperature  normal  for  such  allotropic  change. 
Iron  undergoes  allotropic  modifications  in  the  solid  state,  and  these  are  of 
extreme  importance  in  heat-treatment  processes. 

Variations  in  degree  of  solubihty  of  constituents  result  in  differences 
in  type  of  structure  of  the  alloy;  these  in  turn  are  accompanied  by  varia^ 
tions  in  its  physical  properties.  Utilization  of  the  effects  of  alloying 
vastly  broadens  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the  primary  metals.  The  range 
of  utiUty  is  influenced  and  complicated  by  the  changes  accompanying 
variations  in  character  and  number  of  constituents,  their  miscibility  relar 
tions  and  the  modif^ang  effects  of  allotropy. 

623.  Crystalline  Structure  of  Metals. — Metals  are  crystalline,  that  is, 
they  are  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  crystals  of  definite  form  which  is  a 
constant  for  each  metal.  Solidification  from  a  melt,  in  the  case  of  a  single, 
pure  metal,  will  be  by  formation  of  numerous  small  definitely  formed 
crj'stals  in  these  parts  of  the  melt  which  have  reached  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, which  is  a  constant  for  the  single  metal.  Upon  these  crystals 
as  nuclei,  others  will  build  as  soUdification  progresses,  attaching  them- 
selves regularly  with  cr>'stal  faces  together,  and  making  up  aggregates, 
each  of  which  has  a  resultant  orientation  of  axes  of  crystallization  depend- 
ent upon  the  purely  accidental  position  of  its  nucleus  in  the  melt.  As 
solidification  approaches  completion,  there  will  be  interference  to  further 
growth  along  lines  of  contact  between  different  aggregates,  and  with  com- 
plete solidification,  a  single  pure  metal  will  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
grains,  with  irregular  boimdaries  resulting  from  the  contact  lines  of  the 
individual  cr>'stalline  aggregates  which  constitute  the  several  grains. 
Typical  structures  of  this  character  are  given  in  Fig.  1.  The  structure 
is  of  necessity  homogeneous,  and  the  strength  and  other  properties  will 
be  those  of  the  single  metal;  however,  variations  may  result  from  differences 
in  average  size  of  grains,  which  in  turn  may  be  influenced  by  cooling 
conditions  which  affect  the  nunilx^r  r.nd  distribution  of  nuclei  of  crystal- 
hzation.  Variations  in  properties  may  also  be  caused  by  differences  in 
the  relative  cohesion  along  the  contact  faces  of  the  crystals  mRlring  up 
the  individual  grains,  as  compared  with  that  along  the  boundaries  or 
contacts  Ixjtween  the  separate  aggregators  or  grains. 

624.  Effects  of  Solubility  Relations  in  Alloys. — When  two  or  more 
metals  are  mixed  to  fonn  an  alloy,  solubility  Halations  have  great  influence 
upon  the  progression  of  freezing  and  the  structure  of  the  resultant  alloy. 
If  the  relations  of  the  constituents  an*  such  that  chemical  combination 
results,  and  the  amounts  are  of  proper  atomic  proportions,  solidification 
will  progress  in  a  manner  entin^ly  similar  to  that  of  a  single  pure  metal. 
An  intermetalUc  compound  is  essentially  a  unit  substance;  it  will  freeze 
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at  constant  temperature,  and  it  must  exhibit  a  homogeneous  structure 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  grains,  each  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  unform 
crystals. 

With  relations  of  solubility  other  than  that  of  chemical  combination, 
solidification  proceeds  selectively,  and  is  almost  always  spread  over  a  range 
of  temperature,  as  distinguished  from  the  constant  freezing  temperature 
of  a  single  metal.  In  subjecting  a  material  to  conciitiona  which  tend  to 
change  its  state,  there  is  a  resistance  opposed  by  the  substance  which  t«nds 
to  counteract  such  transition.  In  the  case  of  a  single  substance,  this  is  by 
eacrifice  of  part  of  the  mass,  which  in  freezing  lil)erates  its  latent  heat 
of  solidification  and  thus  by  a  tendency  to  hold  up  the  normally  falling 


Fio-  1. — Ph()tomicn>cr!iphs  of   Pure    Mctnla  Showing   Crystalline   Structure    (a)    of 
Swedish  Iron  (6)  of  ('opj)cr.     (Fig.  It. — Courte-sy  of  Suuveur  uiiU  Boylston.) 

temperatuir,  tends  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  mass  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion. With  two  or  innrc  metals  in  mixtuix',  there  is  the  pofwibility  of 
resistance  to  changi!  of  state  by  lilxTjition  of  heat  during  freezing  of  a 
portion  of  the  mass,  as  noted  aimve  for  a  single  metal;  in  addition  there 
is  the  addetl  possibility  of  saerifice  of  some  portion  of  the  mass,  which  differs 
in  composition  from  the  body  material  in  the  diixjction  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture of  fi-eeziiig.  Thus  tlieiv  is  enrichment,  by  such  selective  freezing, 
of  the  remaining  porti<)]!  of  the  melt  iu  the  direction  of  a  composition  of 
lower  tempcraf  uix;  of  solidification,  and  a  resistance  thereby  to  the  external 
conditions  lendine  to  promote  solidification.  By  continued  and  progres- 
sive selection,  the  fn-eiiing  of  idlojTi  may  be,  in  fact  very  gimerally  is,  spread 
over  a  rangi;  of  tempeivitiu'e,  and  dilTc^i's  in  this  respect  from  the  solidifica- 
tion of  a  single  pure  metal,  which  must  occur  at  constant  temperature. 
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The  structure  of  the  alloy  will  be  influenced  by  its  method  of  freezing 
and  the  solubility  relations;  the  former  is,  however,  a  function  of  the  latter, 
and  thus  relations  of  solubility  of  the  solidified  constituents  of  the  alloy 
are  governing  factors  in  the  flnal  structure.  Assuming  complete  solubility 
in  the  solid,  freezing  will  proceed  by  progressive  selection,  and  will  be 
spread  over  a  range  of  temperature,  as  noted  above.  However,  the  assumed 
condition  of  solid  solution  implies  that  initial  heterogeneity  because  of 
progressive  selection,  should  be  effaced  by  diffusion,  and  the  resultant 
alloy  should,  therefore,  exhil^it  a  homogeneity  of  structure  of  the  granular 
type  characteristic  of  the  single  pure  metal  or  the  intermetallic  compounds. 
But  interdiffusion  of  solid  particles  is  likely  to  l)e  relatively  slow;  thus 
by  rapid  cooling  of  the*  alloy  through  and  Ixilow  the  freezing  range,  oppor- 
tunity for  such  blending  to  a  homogeneous  mass  may  l>e  checked  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degrees,  and  a  heterogeneity  varying  throughout  the  individual 
grains  froin  the  composition  of  the  first  frozen  particle  to  that  of  the  last, 
may  result  in  the  soUd  alloy. 

With  solubility  nil  between  the  constituents  of  an  alloy,  resulting  struc- 
ture must  l>e  heterogeneous.  Freezing  from  the  melt  will  be  by  selection, 
with  solidification  of  that  one  of  the  constituents  which  will,  by  its  elimina- 
tion, progressively  enrich  the  melt  in  composition  towards  that  of  lowest 
freezing-point.  This  first  portion  to  freeze  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
solidify  with  considerable  definiteness  and  regularity  with  respect  to  its 
crystal  form,  and  without  interference  between  the  individuals,  since  there 
is  freedom  for  movement  in  the  remaining  liquid.  This  liquid  is  finally 
forced  to  composition  of  lowest  and  final  freezing  temperature — ^the  so- 
called  eutectic  teinp(»raturo  and  composition,  and  constant  for  a  per- 
ticular  alloy — wlicn  it  will  solidify  and  occupy  such  space  as  may  remain 
l)etween  the  partich^s  making  up  the  portion  frozen  during  selection. 
Again,  however,  l)eca!is:'  of  lack  of  solubility  between  the  solid  constituents, 
th(^  (Hitectic  portion  must  s(*parate  into  its  individuals  on  soUdification  and 
in  its:»lf  must  ha  heterogeneous. 

625.  Evidence  of  Alloy  Constitution  Furnished  by  Thermal  Measure- 
ments,— Since  variations  in  alloying  relations  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  physical  properties  of  the  alloy,  the  latter  may  fonn  the  basis  of  inter- 
pn^ation  of  the  type  of  miscibility  of  the  components.  Two  methods 
have,  howovor,  come  into  prominence  as  of  particular  value  in  the  study 
of  tlu^  constitution  of  alloys — thermal  measurement  and  miscroscopic 
examination.  Tlui  former  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  changes  in 
state  of  a  suf)stanc(^  an»  accompanied  by  change  in  its  internal  energy 
content,  which  is  manifested  by  an  af)sorption  or  lil)eration  of  heat.  A 
body  without  transitions  in  the  temperature  range  will  absorb  heat  from 
surroundings  at  higher  temperature,  or  radiate  heat  to  surroundings  at 
lower  tem|XTature,  with  pi^rfcct  n^gularity.  and  a  graphical  representation 
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plotted  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  time,  will  show  an  approxi- 
mately logarithmic  curve  without  breaks  from  smoothness  or  regularity. 
In  imit  time,  cooling  will  be  very  rapid  when  the  body  is  at  a  high  tem- 
perature compared  with  the  surroundings;  it  will  become  less  and  less 
rapid  as  the  body  temperature  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  sur- 
soundings.  Should  there  be  a  change  of  state  within  the  temperature 
range  of  investigation,  the  accompanying  absorption  or  hberation  of  heat 
will  cause  a  deviation  from  the  normal  law  of  heating  or  cooUng,  and  such 
transition  will  be  manifested  by  a  jog  or  break  from  the  normal  curve 
extending  over  a  time  interval  equal  to  that  of  heat  absorption  or  liber- 
ation due  to  the  transition.  A  familiar  example  of  the  above  is  the  arrest 
of  temperature  during  melting  or  freezing  of  a  single  pure  substance. 

By  inserting  a  sensitive  pyrometer  into  a  molten  alloy  of  any  desired 
composition,  and  noting  the  temperature-time  variations  during  normal 
cooling  and  solidification  to  atmospheric  temperature,  a  "  cooling  curve  " 
may  be  plotted  which  will  be  a  record  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  par- 
ticular alloy  within  the  temperature  range  employed.  Changes  of  state 
at  solidification  or  because  of  allotropy  will  be  indicated  by  breaks  from 
a  smooth  curve  for  intervals  of  temperature  and  of  time  corresponding 
to  such  transitions. 

626.  Cooling  Curves. — Typical  cooling  curves  are  given  in  Fig. 
2a  to  21     Fig.  2a  shows  the  smooth  curve  of  a  substance  cooling  without 
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transition,  plotted  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  time.  The  freezing 
of  a  single  pure  metal,  an  intermetalUc  compound,  or  the  eutectic  portion 
of  an  alloy  which  solidifies  at  constant  temperature,  introduces  the  arrest 
illustrated  in  Fig.  26,  over  a  time  interval  corresponding  to  the  liberation 
of  the  heat  of  solidification.  In  an  alloy  where  the  freezing  is  selective, 
the  progressive  shift  of  composition  distributes  the  process  over  a  range 
of  temperature.  For  compk^te  solubility  in  the  solid,  shown  in  Fig.  2c, 
the  progressive  solidification  of  particles  which  are  solid  solutions  of  two 
or  more  constituents,  and  the  blending  of  these  into  a  homogeneous 
unit  as  freezing  proceeds,  results  in  gradual  approach  of  the  break  in  the 
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cooling  curve  to  the  normal  with  progrossive  elimination  of  the  liquid 
portion.  Where  solubility  is  nil  Ixjtweon  the  solid  constituents,  selective 
freezing  introduces  a  break  similar  to  that  of  the  solid  solution  type  while 
such  selection  proceeds.  But  since  the  solid  portion  now  consists  of  one 
pure  substance  alone,  the  shift  in  composition  of  the  liquid  is  to  a  portion 
— which  may  be  the  other  constituent  of  a  two-component  mixture,  but  is 
usually  some  fixed,  intermediate  mixture  of  the  two — which  solidifies  at 
constant  tenip(Tature.  The  form  of  cooling  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  2d. 
For  the  particular  metal  under  investigation,  a  cooling  curve  which 
exhibits  freezing  over  a  range  of  temperature  without  arrest  at  constant 
temperature  denotes  complete  solubility  in  the  solid;  where  freezing 
is  spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  with  final  solidification  at  a  constant 
temperature,  solubility  is  nil  between  the  solid  constituents,  or  the  com- 
position is  beyond  the  saturation  limits  of  an  alloy  of  partial  miscibility; 
with  constant  freezing  only,  the  metal  is  a  single  pure  substance,  an 
intermetallic  compound,  or  the  eutectic  mixture  of  an  alloy  with  solubility 
nil  or  partial  between  the  two  components. 

Cooling  curve  records  may  be  obtained  for  progressive  variations  in 
composition  of  any  alloy  series.  The  temperatures  of  transition,  or 
*'  critical  points,''  particularly  the  temperature  points  on  this  temperature- 
composition  (liao;ram,  will  give  a  graphical  record  of  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  alloy  s(Ties  during  the  cooling  and  solidification  interval. 
These  "solidification,''  "constitution,"  "  fr(K»zing-point,"  or  "equilib- 
rium "  diagrams  assume  types  which  are  characteristic  of  the  solubility 
relations  of  the  components. 

In  a  two-component  mixture  of  metals  (or  binary  alloy)  a  solubility 
which  is  complete  while  the  constituents  are  in  the  liquid  state  may  after 
solidification  remain  perfect,  or  may  become  partial  or  nil. 

Binary  Alloys  with  Liquid  Solubility  Perfect,  Solid  SoLUBiLnT 

Nil 

627.  Significance  of  the  Freezing-point  Diagram. — A  typical  freezing- 
point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  Composition  of  the  two  components,' 
W  (white)  and  B  (black),  is  indicated  on  the  horizontal  axis,  and  tem- 
perature on  the  vertical  axis.  The  lines  CED^  and  FEGj  are  the  loci 
of  transition  points  obtained  from  cooling  curves  of  individual  allo3rs 
of  the  scries,  and  indicate  respectively  the  commencement  and  completion 
of  solidification.  That  solubility  is  nil  in  the  solidified  alloy,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  line  FEG,  making  the  completion  of  soUdification, 
extends  completely  across  the  diagram.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
position of  the  alloy  chosen  in  the  series  W-B^  completion  of  solidification 
will  always  be  at  a  constant  temperature  F-(7;  and  this,  in  turn  based  upon 
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Composition  ia  Per  cent 
Fig.  3. 


interpretation  of  experiment,  and  particularly  upon  the  deductions  of  the 
"  Phase  Rule/^  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  solid  solubility  between  the  com- 
ponents W  and  B. 

The  solidification  temperatures  of  W  and  B  are  at  C  and  D  respectively. 
A  feature  of  interest  is  that  upon  addition  of  W  to  B,  or  B  to  TT,  freez- 
ing begins  at  progressively  lower 
temperatures  with  each  addition 
of  the  second  element,  until  finally 
a  composition  H  is  reached  at 
the  intersection  of  CE  and  ED, 
which  has  the  lowest  freezing 
temperature  of  any  alloy  of  the 
series,  and  one  which  is  usually 
below  that  of  either  of  the  con- 
stituent metals.  This  marks  the 
so-called  "  eutectic  point  '^  of 
composition  and  temperature, 
which  is  constant  for  the  par- 
ticular alloy  series,  but  need  not  be,  in  fact  usually  is  not,  at  a  composition 
of  definite  atomic  proportions  of  the  components. 

The  solubility  diagram  is  divided  into  five  characteristic  areas: 
I,  the  region  of  the  molt,  a  liquid  solution  of  W  and  B)  II,  and  III  the 
freezing  range,  during  which  the  alloy  consists  of  a  partially  solid,  partially 
liquid  mass;   IV  and  V,  the  regions  of  the  completely  solidified  alloy. 

628.  Behavior  of  a  Given  Alloy  in  Freezing. — Any  alloy  of  composi- 
tion and  temperature  A',  is  a  homogenous  liquid,  and  will  remain  so  imtil 
the  temperature  has  dropped  to  j.  At  this  point  freezing  must  begin, 
with  change  in  solubility  relations  from  complete  to  nil  during  the  change 
in  state  from  hquid  to  solid.  That  affinity  between  W  and  B  which 
delayed  freezing  for  a  time,  is  lost  or  minimized  after  solidification.  But 
by  selection  during  freezing,  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  will  retard 
solidification  of  the  nnnainder  of  the  melt.  At  temperature  j,  a  solid 
particle  of  W  will  separate  from  the  melt;  and  by  this  depletion  in  con- 
stituent ir,  the  inc^lt  is  enriched  in  the  direction  A:,  and  will  not  further 
solidify  until  the  t(Mni)eniture  falls  to  I.  At  such  time,  further  sacrifice 
of  component  W  by  solidification,  will  again  result  in  /^-enrichment  of  the 
melt  and  further  frll  of  temperature  to  effect  additional  solidification. 
This  step  by  stc^p  shift  of  composition  and  temperature,  with  progressive 
solidification  of  W ,  will  follow  the  line  CE  until  E  is  reached.  Since  these 
solid  particles  of  W  are  forming  in  a  melt  and  their  primary  crystalliza- 
tion is  compk^tcnl  while  there  is  still  some  liquid  remaining,  these  primary 
aggregates  of  W  should  c^xhibit  a  regularity  of  outline  which  is  in  the  accord 
with  the  normal  habit  of  crystallization  of  the  metal  W, 
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Selective  frcczinft  having  forced  the  remaining  liquid  portion  of  the 
original  alloy  to  the  eut'Octic  composition  and  teniperaiure  E,  it  must 
solidify  in  its  entirety  at  this  temperature  since  no  further  selection  during 
freezing,  either  by  sacrifice  of  W  or  of  B,  will  withhold  sohdificatioD  until 
the  tcmperaturf  falls  to  a  lower  point.  The  eutectic  will  freeze  at  constant 
temperature,  in  a  uianiier  similar  to  a  single  metal;  but,  aince  our  alloy 
constituents  arc  inimiscihl*-  in  the  solid  state,  the  homogeneous  liqviid 
particle  must  split  up  during  solidification  into  two  distinct  particles  of 
W  and  B.  The  (h-Rrce  of  u^n-gatiun  of  the  composite  eutectic  will  depend 
upon  cooling  conditions,  which  influence  the  rapidity  of  solidification 
and  of  separation  of  II'  hikI  B,  and  the  possibility  of  coalescence  of  con- 
tiguous \V  anit  B  piirticlcH,  like  to  like.  The  eutectic  structure  will  be  a 
composite  mixture  of  finely  or  coai^scly  graimlar  or  lamellar  character; 
it  must  In-  hctcri^oneoiis  and  occupy  the  space  existing  between  the 
relatively  coarai'r  anti  more  n'giilarly  formed  af^regatcs  of  W  resulting 
from  primary  crystallization. 

629.  Structures  of  Alloys  cf  Perfect  Solubili  y— ScUd  Solubility  ITiL— 
An  alloy  structuR-  of  dtfinite  type  will  accompany  the  method  of  soUdi- 
ficution  outlined  aliove.  A-'^suniinR  U"  to  crj-stallize  as  cubes,  such  por- 
tion of  this  ciiiistitiient  as  si)liilifics  <hn-ing  the  period  of  primary  selective 
fret'zinft,  will  nuike  up  a  ground  mass  of  white  cubes,  being  free  to  build 
up  on  the  eulncal  nuclei  of  inilial  crystallization  because  of  the  relative 
mobihty  of  tlic  n-niaining  li(|ui(l  portion  during  the  temperature  range  of 
selective  crystallization.  The  eutectic,  on  the  other  hand,  will  occupy  the 
space  remaining  aft<tr  the  interval  of  primary  crystallization,  but  will  exist  in 
this  area  as  a  composite  graDU- 
lar  or  lamellar  structure  of 
white  and  black  particles.  For 
all  allo>-5  on  the  IT  side  of  ^le 
eutectic  proportions,  TT  will  be 
the  excess  substance,  exhibit- 
ing prin:ary  crystaUisation ; 
while  all  of  the  ^5  constituent 
will  appear  in  the  eutectic. 
The  relative  proportion  of 
priniar>'  constituent  W  and 
eutectic  will  depend  upon  the 
initial  composition  of  the  alloy; 
the  more  rich  it  is  in  W,  the 
l<'^s  will  \x-  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  eutoetic. 

A     typical     structure     is 
shown   in   Fig.    I.  iThc  white  cubes  of  11',  cxlii biting  various  polygonal 


Fig.  4.— Pilot oniicroBni Jill  iit 
Pjirlaof  I-fiirl  i/fi  ;,n.l  .\n' 
inK  cuIjcs  «f  I'xirs'j  imuii 
of  Icud  iinU  unliiiioMy. 
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shapes  depending  upon  the  purely  chance  form  of  orientation  and  dis- 
tribution  of  the  cubes,  and  the  plane  of  cutting  of  the  section,  are 
imbedded  in  a  granular  white  and  black  eutectic  of  relatively  finer  state 
of  allegation  of  both  W  and  B.  . 
■  For  alloy  compositions  on  the  B  side  of  the  eutectic  as  at  K  in  Fig.  3, 
freezing  will  be  as  rigidly  selective  as  that  outlined  above  in  the  discussion 
of  those  where  W  is  the  excess 
metal  (as  related  to  the  eutec- 
tic proportions).  However, 
on  reaching  the  temperature 
m,  B  will  be  the  first  to  crys- 
tallize, since  by  a  removal  of 
some  of  this  constituent  form 
the  melt,  the  latter  will  be  en- 
riched in  W  in  the  direction  n, 
and  will  therefore  not  solidify 
further  until  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  o.  At  this  time, 
additional  sacrifice  of  B  by 
solidification  wOl  repeat  the 
composition-temperature  shift; 
the  selective  crystallization  will 
proceed  until  the  eutectic  point  is  reached,  when  final  solidification, 
accompanied  by  separation  into  a  composite  mixture,  will  result. 


Pig.  5— Photomiciiograph  of  an  Alloy  of  Anti- 
mony f,W)  and  Lead  (B)  Containing  95  per 
cent  Lead.  Note  the  oval  black  areas  of 
lead  Burrounded  by  the  eutectic  network. 


Al   al oys  on    h    B  sd 
called    h      X    ss  sub    an 


proportions  (B  is  in  this  case 
he  particular  weight  relations) 
will  exhibit  a  structure  of  black 
aggregates  of  regular  outlines 
due  to  primary  crystallization, 
ogether  with  a  composite  black 
and  white  granular  or  lamellar 
utectic,  the  latter  similar  in  all 
eepects  to  that  characteristic  of 
he  W-rich  alloys  described  pre- 
iously.  The  typical  structure 
IS  shown  in  Fig.  5,  assuming  B 
to  form  aggregates  of  oval  form. 
Should  the  initial  alloy  be  of  eutectic  composition,  there  will  be  no  pri- 
mary crystallization  of  either  W  or  B.  Upon  reaching  the  eutectic 
temperature,  freezing  will  proceed  at  constant  temperature,  with  separa- 
tion of  the  constituents  into  the  composite  black  and  white  structure 
characteristic  of  the  eutectic.  Typical  structures  of  granular  and  lamellar 
types  are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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630.  Summary  for  Alloys  with  Solid  Solubility  Nil. — To  summarize, 
binary  alloys  of  tht-  type  whero  solubility  is  coniptote  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  nil  in  the  solid,  are  characterized  bi,-  the  presonee  of  a  eutectic 
tlirduRhout  the  series.  All 
intennediate  alloys,  therefore, 
solidify  at  temperatures  lower 
than  those  of  tho  two  constit- 
uent metals,  except  for  the 
unusual  limiting  case  where  the 
eutectic  point  is  at  the  end  of 
the  series  coincident  with  the 
constituent  metal  of  lowest 
freezing  temperature.  Freez- 
ing is  spread  over  a  range  of 
tt^inix;ratiu-e  and  is  rigidly 
selective  throughout  the  series, 
with  primary  cryBtallization 
of  that  component  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  eutectic  propor- 
tions. The  eutectic  occupies 
the  areas  remaining  after  primary  erj-stallization,  and  its  quantity  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  th('  distance  of  the  particular  alloy  from  the  eutec- 
tic composition.  The  eutectic  always  solidihes  at  constant  temperature, 
is  always  of  constant  proportions,  which  are  only  coincidentally  of  atomic 
ratios,  and  is  a  eonipoaite  of  relatively  finer  state  of  aggregation  than 
the  exces.s  metal  of  primary  crystallization.  All  alloys  of  the  series  are 
heter<^eneous  throughout,  and  consist  of  an  excess  substance,  which 
may  l>e  either  pure  metal,  plus  the  eutectic.  Typical  alloys  of  this  series 
are  lead-antimony  and  lead-tin. 


F^O.  7. — Photomirrofcmph  ShowinK  Eutci^tic 
Alloy  of  i:t  IVr  Cent  Atitinionj  nn<l  87  Per 
Cent  Ix'iid  witli  ;i  I'l'w  Sc>j;r<'(£;ilc(i  Aiilimony 
Crystals. 


Binary  Allots  with  Liquid  Solubility  Perpect,  Solto  Solubilitt 
Perfect 

631.  Typical  FVeezing-point  Diagram. — The  assumption  of  a  flolubility 
in  the  solid  state,  which  is  complete  throughout  the  entire  alloy  series, 
implies  of  necessity  perfect  homogeneity  of  structure.  Experimental 
evidence,  however,  indicates  sclectiveness  during  freezing,  with  conae- 
quent  heterogeneity  which  is  effaced  only  after  solidification. 

A  typical  fi-eeziiig-point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  8,  plotted  in  the 
customary  manner  as  a  function  of  temperatures  for  ordinates  against 
composition  alwcisaie  for  two  components  W  (white)  and  B  (black). 
The  loci  for  com nicii cement  and  completion  of  solidification,  as  determined 
by  Irari-sition  points,  nofttd  on  cooling  curves  taken  on  various  composi- 
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tions  within  the  series,  are  given  by  the  lines  CnD  and  CoD,  respectively. 
Between  these  two  curves,  indicated  by  the  area  II,  is  the  region  of  selec- 
tive freezing,  spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  for  any  mixture  of  the 
series.  Areas  I  and  III  are,  respectively,  the  regions  of  the  completely 
molten  and  completely  solid  mixtures. 

632.  Behavior  of  a  Typical  AUoy  in  Freezing. — For  an  alloy  of  composi- 
tion Xy  freezing  will  begin  when  the  temperature  falls  to  e.  Solidifica- 
tion of  a  particle  richer  in  W  than  the 
alloy  X,  will  enrich  the  remaining 
liquid  in  B,  or  in  the  direction  fc,  and 
thus  necessitate  further  lowering  of 
temperature  before  freezing  will 
progress.  Since  the  solid  particles 
must  be  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  melt,  equilbriiun  conditions 
being  assumed,  the  composition  of 
this  first  frozen  solid  will  be  /.  Since 
there  is  complete  solubility  in  the  wioo 
solid  state,  this  particle  will  be  a 
homogeneous  blend,  a  solid  solution 

of  W  and  B,  which  has  no  tendency  to  split  up  into  the  constituent 
metals. 

When  the  temperature  falls  to  Z,  a  second  particle  will  crystallize  from 
the  melt,  again  enriching  the  latter  in  B,  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  liquid 
by  the  composition  shift  to  the  right.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  tempera- 
tiu'e  of  the  first  solid  particle  has  fallen  to  r.  Because  of  solubility  in 
the  solid,  r  and  m  will  tend  to  diffuse  to  a  homogeneous  unit;  and  further- 
more, to  draw  from  the  liquid  suflBcient  of  B  to  enrich  the  resultant  blended 
solid  to  a  composition  m. 

The  above  described  step  by  step  enrichment  of  the  liquid  by  selective 
crystallization  of  the  solid,  followed  by  necessity  of  lowering  of  tem- 
perature to  ensure  further  solidification,  will  proceed  until  the  whole  of 
the  alloy  is  solid.  If  the  diffusion  of  the  solid  particles  has  kept  pace 
with  their  crystallization  from  the  melt,  solidification  will  be  completed 
when  the  last  liquid  portion  reaches  a  composition  n.  The  last  frozen 
particle  will  have  a  composition  o;  this  corresponds  to  the  previously 
solidified  aggregate  resulting  from  diffusion  and  enrichment  in  such  B 
as  required,  by  withdrawal  from  the  melt.  Thus  the  resultant  alloy, 
provided  diffusion  is  complete,  will  be  a  homogeneous  light  gray  solid  of 
the  composition  o,  identical  with  that  of  the  original  melt  X. 

Should  diffusion  in  the  solid  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  crystal- 
lization, freezing  will  not  be  completed  until  the  melt  has  reached  a  com- 
position between  n  and  Z>;  the  last  frozen  particle  will  in  this  case  have 
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a  composition  between  o  and  D.  And  because  of  lack  of  diffusion  of  the 
solid  particles,  the  resultant  alloy  will  exhibit  a  heterogeneity  in  the  indi- 
vidual grains,  progressively  shading  in  color  from  the  lighter  gray  of  a 
nucleus  of  IT-rich  material  of  composition  somewhere  between  /  and  o, 
to  a  relatively  darker  gray  of  the  last  freezing  portions  of  B-rich  material 
of  composition  between  o  and  Z>.  The  extreme  or  limiting  condition, 
provided  no  diffusion  in  the  solid  resulted,  would  be  a  nucleus  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  frozen  material  /,  shading  progressively  to  B,  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  grains.  But  in  all  cases,  the  structure  should 
exhibit  a  mass  of  grains,  similar  to  that  of  a  pure  metal  (Fig.  1);  with 
each  grain  a  crystalline  aggregate  having  the  homogeneity  of  a  solid 
solution  under  ideal  conditions,  but  actually  approaching  this  only  to 
the  degree  that  diffasion  in  the  solid  has  effaced  the  heterogeneity  result- 
ing from  selective  freezing. 

Attainment  of  hoinog(»ncity  depends  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  constituent  metals,  and  upon  the  condition  of  cooling.  Since  dif- 
fusion in  the  solid  is  relatively  much  slower  than  in  the  liquid  state,  slow 
cooling  at  temperatures  just  Ik»1ow  the  solidification  range  is  rather  an 
essential  condition  to  promote  homogeneity;  rapid  solidification  and  cool- 
ing to  normal  temperatures,  on  the  contrary,  promote  heterogeneity  of 
the  characteristic  shading-off  type  discussed  above. 

633.  Summary  for  Alloys  of  Perfect  Solid  Solubility. — ^To  summarize, 
binary  alloys  of  the  type  having  complete  solubility  in  both  liquid  and  solid 
states,  solidify  by  a  process  of  selective  freezing.  This  is  not  rigid, 
however,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  structure  resulting  from  such  selection, 
is  effaced  by  diffusion,  under  ideal  conditions  of  cooUng;  the  final  alloy 
is  then  a  solid  solution  with  homogeneity  of  structure.  The  so-called 
"  onion  peel "  type  of  structure  may  result  if  cooling  conditions  are  such 
that  there  is  not  complete  effacement  of  the  heterogeneity  of  selective 
crystallization.  All  alloys  of  the  series  must  freeze  over  a  range  of  tem- 
perature, and  there  can  be  no  solidification  at  constant  temperature  cor- 
responding to  the  eutectic  of  alloys  of  the  inuniscible  type.  Typical 
alloys  of  this  type  are:   iron-manganese  and  antimony-bismuth. 

Binary  Alloys  with  Liquid  Solubility  (Complete,  Solid  SoLUBiLiTy 

Partial 

634.  Typical  Freezing-point  Diagram. — Partial  solubility  in  the  solid 
state  implies  perfect  miscibility,  with  accompanying  homogeneity  of  struc- 
ture, at  cith(^r  or  both  ends  of  the  series,  up  to  particular  limits  of  satura- 
tion. Beyond  theses  limits,  there  must  be  separation  of  the  constituents, 
and  heterogeneity  of  structure.  The  relations  are  a  combination  of  the 
two  types  previously  discussed. 
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A  typical  freezing-point  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  9.  There  are  seven 
characteristic  areas:  I,  the  molten  solution;  II  and  III,  the  regions  of 
selective  crystallization;  IV  and  V,  the  regions  of  solid  solubility;  VI 
and  VII,  the  regions  beyond  the  saturation  limits,  with  heterogeneity 
in  the  solid  alloys.  The  limits  of  solid  solubiUty  are  marked  by  the 
eutectic  line  GEF;  that  is,  the  presence  of  a  eutectic  is  evidence  of  final 
solidification  at  constant  temperature  and  composition,  and  of  consequent 
separation,  in  accord  with  the  deductions  of  the  "  Phase  Rule,"  into  the 
distinct  constituents. 

635.  Behavior  of  a  Typical  Alloy  in  Freezing. — ^An  alloy  of  composi- 
tion U  will  soUdify  entirely  in  accord  with  the  method  outlined  for  complete 
solubility.  There  will  be  selectiyeness 
in  freezing,  and  solidification  will  be 
spread  over  a  range  of  temperature  from 
k  torn  J  because  of  a  progressive  shift  in 
liquid  composition  from  k  to  n.  But 
the  heterogeneity  of  structure  resulting 
from  the  selective  crystallization  will 
be  effaced  by  diffusion  of  the  solid 
particles,  under  proper  conditions  of 
cooling,  so  that  the  final  alloy  should  be 
a  heterogeneous  solid  solution  of  com- 
position m,  and  of  light  gray  color  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  white  constituent  W.  This  type  of  crystalliza- 
tion and  resultant  homogeneity  of  final  structure  will  be  characteristic  of 
all  alloys  within  the  limit  of  solubiUty  W  H. 

The  above  reasoning  will  hold,  likewise,  for  the  solidification  of  an  alloy 
of  complosition  Z.  The  solution  will,  however,  be  by  progressive  crystal- 
lization of  B-rich  particles,  and  consequent  enrichment  of  the  remaining 
liquid  in  TT,  thus  prolonging  the  temperature  range.  SoUd  alloy  Z  will 
differ  from  U  only  in  its  darker  color  due  to  higher  content  of  the  black 
constituent  B,  At  this  end  of  the  series,  the  saturation  limit  is  WJ 
per  cent  of  W,  added  to  BJ  per  cent  of  B, 

An  alloy  V  will  begin  to  freeze  at  temperature  o,  with  separation  of 
first  frozen  particle  p.  Its  removal  from  the  melt  will  enrich  the  melt 
in  By  thus  necessitating  lowering  of  temperature  to  ensure  further  solidi- 
fication. Selective  crystallization,  accompanied  by  progressive  shifts 
of  composition  and  temperature,  will  take  place  until  the  temperature- 
composition  E  is  reached.  ]\Ioanwhile,  diffusion  of  the  sohd  particles, 
together  with  extraction  of  sufficient  B  from  the  melt  to  supply  the  deficit, 
will  result  in  a  homogeneous  solid  aggregate  of  composition  G,  However, 
since  V  lies  to  the  right  of  G,  all  of  the  molten  liquid  has  not  as  yet  been 
used  up.     Again,  the  hmit  of  solubility  of  the  solid  has  been  reached, 
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as  well  as  the  eutectic  temperature  of  freezing.  Because  of  the  latter,  no 
further  selection  will  enable  solidification  to  be  deferred  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Final  solidification  must  now  proceed  at  constant  temperature, 
accompanied  by  immediate  separation  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
eutectic.  Due  to  partial  solid  solubility,  the  eutectic  will  not  be  a  com- 
posite of  each  of  the  two  pure  components  W  and  B,  but  will  consist  of  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  particles  of  W  saturated  with  B,  and  B  saturated 
with  W;  in  other  words,  of  a  granular  or  lamellar  composite  of  composi- 
tions G  and  F. 

The  final  structure  will  therefore  consist  of  a  primary  aggregate  of 
composition  G — a  solid  solution  exhibiting  its  particular  definiteness  of 
crystallinity — together  with  a  eutectic  occupying  the  remaining  area, 
and  composed  of  a  composite  mixture  of  particles  of  composition  G  and  F, 
each  a  saturated  solid  solution.  The  structure  is  heterogeneous,  and  is 
characteristic  of  all  alloys  between  G  and  E;  the  differences  between  these 
alloys  being  in  the  quantitative  proportions  of  primary  substance  with 
respect  to  eutectic,  the  amount  of  the  latter  increasing  from  0  to  100 
per  cent  as  the  composition  of  the  particular  alloy  varies  from  G  to  E, 

Alloys  of  composition  between  E  and  F  solidify  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  just  discussed.  The  excess  substance  of  primary  crystallization 
is,  however,  a  saturated  solid  solution  of  composition  F,  which  will  struc- 
turally exhibit  its  particular  definiteness  of  crystalline  habit.  The  eutec- 
tic will  be  identical  in  composition  with  that  resulting  in  sJloys  from 
Gio  E;  that  is,  a  heterogeneous  composite  of  two  satm-ated  solid  solutions 
G  and  F.  The  quantity  of  eutectic  will  vary  from  0  to  100  per  cent  as  the 
composition  of  the  original  alloy  is  shifted  from  F  to  E, 

Should  the  original  alloy  be  of  euctetic  proportions  E,  solidification  will 
not  begin  until  the  temperature  has  dropped  to  E,  It  will  then  proceed 
at  this  constant  temperature,  with  accompanying  separation  of  the  two 
constituents  G  and  F  to  form  the  characteristic  granular  or  lamellar 
composite,  making  up  the  entire  structure. 

636.  Summary  for  Alloys  with  Solid  Solubility  Partial. — ^To  summarize, 
binary  alloys  of  the  type  where  solubility  is  complete  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  partial  in  the  solid,  are  characterized  by  a  eutectic  for  part  of  the 
series,  and  this  eutectic  marks  the  limits  of  solubility  in  the  solid.  Freez- 
ing is  selective  throughout  the  series.  It  is  not  rigidly  so  within  the  limits 
of  saturation,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  selective  crystallization  should  be 
effaced  by  diffusion  in  the  solid,  and  homogeneous  alloys  should  result. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  solubiUty,  the  heterogeneity  cannot  be  effaced  by 
diffusion,  and  the  resultant  alloys  consist  of  an  excess  substance  of  primary 
crystallization,  plus  a  eutectic.  The  excess  substance  is  a  saturated 
solid  solution,  of  either  component  of  the  series  saturated  with  the  other, 
depending  upon  the  composition  of  the  particular  alloy  with  res; 
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to  that  of  the  eutectic.     The  eutectic  is  a  composite  of  the  two  components 

of  the  aDoy  series,  each  saturated  with  the  other,  and  is  always  of  the  same 

compQffition  for  the  particular  series.     All  alloys  of 

compoations   within   the    limits    of   solubihty  are 

structurally  homogeneous,  provided  cooling  condi- 

tiiMis    have  enabled    diffusion   to   complete  itself. 

Beyond  the   limits  of   solubility,  the   structure   is 

heterogeneous. 

Modifications  in  the  form  of  solidification  dia- 
gram fcnr  alloys  of  this  type  of  partial  solubility, 
are  given  in  Fig.  10.  The  differences  involved  are 
only  in  detaOs  of  progress  of  solidification,  and  not 
in  the  character  of  structure  resulting.  The  reader 
is  rrferred  to  treatises  on  metallography  for  detailed 
discuamon  of  these  modified  forms. 

Typical  aUoya  of  this  class  are  those  of  aluminum 
and  zinc 

AujoTS  QW  Mobs  than  Two  Components 


Fig.  10. 


637.  CoBOfieBtf  Due  to  Metallic  Compomids. — 
Additkmal  complexity  is  introduced  into  the  study 
of  alloys  by  the  presence  of  more  than  two  com- 
ponents  in   the  mixture   and    the   possibiUty  of  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  between  the  constituents. 

If  an  intermetallic  compound,  for  example,  of  the  atomic  propor- 
tions WiBi  forms  in  the  alloy  series  W-By  this  compound  is  a  homo- 
geneous, unit  substance,  and  usually  is 
unlike  the  constituent  metals  in  its  melt- 
ing-point or  general  physical  pn)pertic>s. 
It  enters  into  aliening  relations  with  W 
on  the  one  hand,  and  B  on  the  other. 
Virtually,  therefore,  W  and  B  no  longer 
have  simple  relations  with  one  another; 
the  series  becomes  a  duplex  one  of  W  with 
WiBi  and  WiBi  with  B.  Then'  m  a  duplex 
set  of  solubihty  relations,  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Fig.  11  illustrates 
flirfa  %  :9P^nea.  in  which  WiBi  and  W  have  a  completely  miscible  relation 
Ji  'he  solid  3tate,  whereas  WiBi  and  B  form  heten)g«'n<K)UH  alloys 
bf'rauae  if  lack  of  solubility  in  the  solid.  No  alloys  of  the  series 
▼ill  have  free  W  and  free  B  together.  A  second  compound  W2B2 
^VQold  rwirp  the  ooiaplea  of  the  complete  series  (W-WiBi),  (WiBi-WtBtiw 
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{W2B2-B)f  each  in  reality  a  binary  series  independent  with  respect  to  the 
others.  The  simplest  method  of  treatment  of  a  binary  alloy  with  inter- 
mediate chemical  compounds  is  to  break  the  series  into  its  component 
groups,  and  to  consider  each  as  a  simple  binary  alloy  having  one  of  the 
three  fundamental  types  of  solubihty  relations  discussed  heretofore. 

638.  Difficulties  Encountered  with  Several  Components. — ^The  con- 
sideration of  alloys  with  multiplicity  of  components  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  with  increasing  number  of  constituent  metals.  The  possible 
groups  of  binary,  ternary,  etc.,  relations  becomes  very  great,  and  it  is  an 
extremely  arduous  task  to  obtain  all  of  the  cooling  curves  needed  to  make 
up  the  complete  constitution  diagrams.  The  possible  formation  of  com- 
plex chemical  compounds  also  adds  to  the  difficulty.  Again,  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  data  becomes  complex,  or  even  impossible.  For  a 
ternary  series,  it  is  possible  to  represent  the  composition  relations  by  means 
of  triangular  coordinates;  and  with  temperatures  plotted  on  axes  per- 
pendicular to  this  triangular  plane,  the  solubility  diagram  takes  the  form  of 
a  space  model  in  three  dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  two-dimension, 
plane  diagrams  of  the  binary  alloys. 

Much  experimental  data  has  been  obtained  for  the  relations  in  binary 
alloys;  on  the  contrary,  but  Uttle  has  been  done  for  greater  multiplicity 
of  components.  At  the  present  time  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
treatment  of  the  diflfercnt  industrial  alloys,  most  of  which  have  several 
component  metals,  is  to  consider  first  the  binary  relationships  of  the  two 
important  constituents,  and  subsequently  deal  with  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  various  secondary  elements. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
CONSTITUTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

639.  Necessity  for  Alloying  Pure  Iron, — Very  little  of  the  iron  which 
is  employed  in  engineering  construction  is  pure;  in  fact,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  purposely  alloyed  with  one  or  more  elements  in 
order  that  the  modification  of  the  inherent  properties  of  the  iron  will 
enhance  the  utiUty  of  the  resultant  metal. 

.640.  Classifying  Iron  and  Steel. — Dating  from  the  time  when  all 
iron  products  were  the  result  of  primitive  methods  of  manufacture, 
they  were  classed  as  (a)  iron,  material  which  would  not  harden  appre- 
ciably on  sudden  cooling;  and  (6)  steel,  material  which  did  harden  by 
such  treatment.  Later,  the  nonforgeable  cast  iron  came  into  the  fold 
as  a  third  variety  of  product.  The  above  classification  seemed  to 
meet  all  requirements  until  the  advent  of  modern  processes  of  steel 
manufacture.  With  the  development  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
methods,  it  became  possible  to  make  a  product  of  such  low  carbon 
content  that  it  did  not  harden  any  more  than  the  older  irons  on 
quenching  from  a  red  heat.  Yet  there  was  a  greater  selling  value 
attached  to  the  name  "steer';  there  was  the  fact  that  the  low-carbon 
material  resulted  from  the  modification  of  the  merest  details  of  manip- 
ulation of  processes  which  equally  readily  made  high-carbon  product, 
or  ** steel";  and  there  was  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  classes 
of  material.  Thus,  the  name  "  steel  *'  became  associated  with  the 
product  of  modern  processes  of  manufacture;  and  with  their  present 
day  predominance  it  has  become  rather  firmly  rooted  in  our  nomen- 
clature as  covering  all  articles  made  by  Bessemer,  or  open-hearth 
methods,  regardless  of  their  inability  to  harden  on  sudden  cooling. 

The  current  usage  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France, 
is  to  classify  as 

(1)  Wrought  iron — the  product  of  the  puddling  furnace  or  sinking  fire. 

(2)  Steel — the  product  of  the  cementation  process,  or  malleable 
compounds  of  iron  made  in  the  crucible,  converter,  or  open-hearth 
furnace. 

In  Germany  the  effort  has  been  to  group  the  products  more  in 
accordance  with  their  physical  properties,  and  the  soft  steel  of  the  con- 
verter and  open-hearth  processes  is  called  "  ingot  iron." 
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The  definitions  which  follow  were  proposed  by  a  Committee  on 
Nomenclature  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International  Association  for 
Testmg  Materials  in  1912.* 

DEFINITIONS   PROPOSED   FOR   THE   PRINCIPAL   FERROUS   METALS 

641.  Cast  Iron. — Definition.  Iron  containing  so  much  carbon  that  it  is  not 
usefully  malleable  at  any  temperature. 

Remarks.  In  America,  besides  the  foregoing  generic  meaning,  "  cast  iron " 
is  used  also  in  a  specific  sense  which  excludes  "  pig  iron ''  (see  below)  and  is 
restricted  to  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  castings  other  than  pigs  and  to  remelted  cast 
iron  suitable  for  such  castings.  The  cast  iron  of  commerce  is  reduced  from  the 
ore,  usually  in  the  iron  blast  furnace,  in  direct  contact  with  solid  carbon,  and  is  then 
tapped  from  the  furnace  in  a  molten  state.  It  alwa3rs  contains  an  important  per- 
centage of  carbon,  usually  from  2.5  per  cent  to  4.5  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  an 
important  percentage  of  silicon. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  cast  iron. 

Gray  cast  iron:  Relatively  soft,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sheetlets 
of  graphite,  often  forming  an  irregular  skeleton.  This  is  the  variety  used  chiefly 
for  engineering  work 

White  cast  iron:  Extremely  hard  and  brittle,  characterized  by  having  all  or 
nearly  all  its  carlx)n  in  the  combined  state,  and  by  its  consequent  lack  of   graphite. 

Mottled  cast  iron-    'ntermediate  between  gray  and  white  cast  iron. 

642.  Pig  Iron. — Last  iron  which  has  been  cast  into  pigs  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace  or  its  equivalent.  This  name  is  also  apphed  to  molten  cast  iron  which  is 
about  to  be  so  cast  into  pigs,  or  is  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  readily  be 
cast  into  pigs. 

643.  Mixer  Metal. — Molten  cast  iron  which  has  been  passed  into  or  through 
a  metal  mixer. 

Iron  Castings. — Definition.     Cast-iron  castings. 
Remarks.    They  are  usually  made  either  (1)  by  remelting  cast  iron  in  a  cupola 
or  other  furnace,  or  in  crucibles;  or  (2)  from  molten  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace. 

644.  Malleable-iron  Castings. — Definition.  Iron  which  is  first  cast  as  cast  iron 
and  later  made  malleable  without  remelting. 

Remarks.  Commercial  malleable-iron  castings  are  first  cast  as  brittle  white 
cast  iron,  and  are  then  made  more  or  less  malleable  either  by  converting  most 
of  their  carbon  from  the  state  of  cementite  into  that  of  temper  grai^iite,  or  by 
removing  most  of  it  by  oxidation,  or  by  both  means  jointly.  In  both  cases  the 
malleabilizing  is  done  by  close  annealing,  usually  in  contact  with  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Thus,  there  are  two  classes  of  commercial  malleable-iron  castings,  of  which 
one  owes  its  malleability  to  a  large  removal  of  carbon,  and  the  other  to  a  large 
removal  of  carbon  from  the  outer  part  of  the  casting,  and  to  the  precipitation 
of  much  of  the  remaining  carbon  in  the  free  or  graphitic  state.  It  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  good  industrial  usage  to  apply  the  name  ''  steel  **  to  any  product  of  these 
malleabilizing  processes,  or  to  any  product  made  by  remelting  cast  iron  in  a  cupola 
or  like  furnace,  and  such  application  is  generally  held  to  be  fraudulent. 

Malleablc-iron  castings  differ  from  steel  in  being  cast  into  a  mass  which  is  not 
initially  malleable.  Malleable-iron  castings  are  not  of  cast  iron,  but  are  made  from 
cast  iron,  and  are  as  distinct  from  cast  iron  as  wrought  iron  and  steel  are. 

♦  Sec  Proc.  I.  A.T.  M.,  Sixth  Congress,  1912,  p.  145  of  Sec.  A. 
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645.  Wrought  Iron. — Definition.  Malleable  iron  which  is  aggregated  from  pasty 
particles  of  metallic  iron  without  subsequent  fusion,  and  contains  so  Uttle  carbon 
that  it  does  not  harden  usefully  when  cooled  rapidly. 

Remarks.  Conmiercial  wrought  iron,  though  occasionally  made  directly  from 
the  ore,  is  usually  made  from  cast  iron  by  such  removal  of  its  carbon  and  silicon 
as  to  convert  it,  at  the  high  temperature  used,  into  pasty  particles,  and  by  squeez- 
ing'these  together  in  a  bath  of  cinder  or  slag  into  a  coherent  mass  which  retains 
permanently  an  important  quantity  of  that  slag.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
particles  from  which  such  a  malleable  product  is  thus  aggregate4  are  initially  of 
steel,  does  not  in  itself  remove  such  a  product  from  the  class  "  merchantable 
wrought  iron."  But  if  all  cf  such  particles  were  initially  of  steel  and  none  of 
them  initially  of  wrought  iron,  the  product  is  not  now  recognized  as  merchantable 
wrought  iron,  but  is  called  industrially  "  scrap  steel." 

In  Great  Britain  "  malleable  iron  "  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  "  wrought 
iron,"  but  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  leaving  the  lay  reader  in  doubt  whether  it 
refers  to  wrought  iron  or  to  malleable-iron  castings.  Hence  we  advise  against  this 
use  of  "  malleable  iron." 

646.  Steel.— Official  Definitions.     See  "  Carbon  Steel "  and  "  Alloy  Steel  "  below.) 
1.  Fluid  Origin. — Definition.     Iron  which  is  cast  from  the  molten  state  into  a 

mass  which  is  usefully  malleable  initially  at  least  in  some  one  range  of  temperature. 
(See  "  Steel  II,"  below.) 

Remarks.  Such  metal  is  steel  whether  it  can  be  hardened  or  not,  whether  it 
contains  much  or  httle  or  even  no  carbon,  and  for  that  matter  even  if  it  is  chemically 
pure  iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  ingot  metal."  With  the  exception  of  "  blister 
steel "  and  its  derivatives  all  the  steels  which  have  any  present  industrial  impor- 
tance including  the  "  alloy  steels  "  (see  below)  fall  under  this  definition. 

These  steels  have  been  divided  into: 

(a)  Iiigoi  Iron. — Steel  with  too  httle  carbon  to  harden  usefully  on  rapid  coohng 
This  name  has  never  been  widely  used,  and  for  a  long  time  fell  into  complete  disuse. 
It  has  lately  been  revived  as  a  trade  name.  It  should  be  avoided  in  scientific 
and  technical  writings  because,  with  the  iron-carbon  alloys  divided  into  the  foiur 
great  species,  (1)  wrought  iron,  (2)  steel,  (3)  cast  iron,  (4)  malleable  iron  castings, 
it  is  confusing  to  call  a  variety  of  "  steel  "  "  ingot  iron." 

(6)  Ingot  Steel. — Steel  with  enough  carbon  (say  0.30  per  cent  or  more)  to 
harden  usefully  on  rapid  cooling. 

Steel  made  by  melting  in  a  crucible  is  called  "  crucible  steel";  that  made  in  an 
electric  furnace  is  called  "  electric  steel." 

Steel  n:  Plastic  Origin. — Definition.  Iron  which  is  aggregated  from  pasty 
particles  without  subsequent  fusion;  is  malleable  at  least  in  some  one  range  of 
temperature;  and  contains  enough  carbon  (say  0.30  per  cent  or  more)  to  harden 
usefully  on  rapid  cooling  from  above  its  critical  range.* 

Remarks.  Bfister  steel  and  its  derivatives  and  a  few  other  high  carbon  steels 
which  are  important  to-day,  are  the  only  present  steels  covered  by  this  definition. 

The  British  Members  are  unable  to  accept  the  official  definitions  and  accept  the  following  alter- 
natives : 

Steel:  Iron  either  pure  or  associated  with  other  elements  which  contains  sufficient  carbon  to  cause 
it  to  harden  usefully  when  rapidly  cooled  from  high  temperatures  and  is  so  malleable  initially,  that  it 
can  be  forged  or  rolled;  also  iron  which  has  been  cast  from  a  molten  state,  which  does  not  contain 
sufficient  carbon  to  cause  it  to  harden  usefully  when  rapidly  cooled,  and  is  so  initially  malleable  that  it 
can  be  forged  or  rolled. 

647.  Blister  Bar,  Cement  Bar,  Converted  Bar. — Official  definitions.  Steel  of 
plastic  origin  made  by  cementing  wrought  iron  with  carbonaceous  matter.     Also» 
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commercially,  such  steel  when  heated  and  worked  into  merchant  sizes.  Most 
writers  have  used  **  blister  steel "  in  the  former  and  broader  sense.  In  Sheffield  it 
is  used  solely  in  the  latter  and  narrower  sense. 

Remarks.  The  blister  steel  of  commerce  is  made  by  cementing  very  pure 
wrought  iron  with  charcoal.  The  term  Cemented  Bar,  may  be  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  to  any  wrought-iron  bar  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
cementation. 

648.  Blister  Steel. — Bars  rolled  or  forged  from  blister  bar.  Many  writers  have 
used  "  blister  steel "  in  the  sense  of  **  blister  bar." 

The  British  Members  are  unable  to  accept  the  official  definitions  and  propose  the  following  alter- 
natives: 

Blister  Bar,  Cement  Bar,  Converted  Bar:  Definition.  High  class  Swedish  or  other  wroughi-iron  bar 
of  equal  purity  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  cementation  in  contact  with  charcoal,  while 
introducing  carbon  into  the  iron  also  develops  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  cemented  bar. 

Blister  Steel:  Definition.  A  term  sometimes  used  to  describe  cemented  converted  or  blister  bar 
which  has  been  heated  and  worked  into  rr.erchant  sizes. 

649.  Plated  Bar. — Definition.  Bars  of  blister  steel  which  have  been  rolled  or 
hammered  while  hot. 

Remarks.  This  treatment,  which  is  usually  applied  to  such  bars  broken  to 
convenient  lengths,  flattens  down  their  blisters  and  toughens  the  metal  sonaewhat. 

660.  Single-shear  Steel. — Definition.  Shear  steel  made  by  welding  a  pile  of 
plated  bars  into  a  faggot.  Also  the  bars  and  other  merchant  shapes  made  by 
rolling  of  hammering  such  a  faggot. 

661.  Double-shear  Steel. — Definition.  Shear  steel  made  by  piling,  ham- 
mering, and  thus  welding  bars  of  single-shear  into  a  bloom.  Also  the  bars  and 
other  merchant  shapes  made  by  rolling  or  hammering  such  a  bloom. 

662.  Carbon  Steel. — Definition.  Steel  which  owes  it's  distinctive  properties 
chiefly  to  the  carlx)n  as  distinguished  from  the  other  elements  which  it  contains. 

Remarks.  Though  among  the  alloy  steels  some  are  but  moderately  malleable, 
among  the  carbon  steels  industrial  usage  confirms  the  name  "  steel "  to  products 
malleable  enough  to  be  rolled  or  forged  into  merchant  shapes. 

663.  Alloy  Steel. — Definition.  Steel  which  owes  its  distinctive  properties  chiefly 
to  some  element  or  elements  other  than  carbon,  or  jointly  to  such  other  elements 
and  carbon. 

Remarks.  Some  of  the  alloy  steels  necessarily  contain  an  important  percentage 
of  carbon,  even  as  much  as  1.25  per  cent.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  where  the 
hne  between  the  alloy  steels  and  the  carbon  steels  shall  be  drawn. 

664.  Ferro-alloys. — Definition.  Iron  so  rirh  in  some  element  or  elements  other 
than  carbon  that  it  is  used  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  that  element  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

Remarks.  The  ferro-alloys  are  not  usually  malleable,  and  they  usually  con- 
tain more  of  the  alloying  element  than  is  desirable  in  lu  alloy  steel.  With  varia- 
tions in  industrial  conditions  the  Une  between  alio}'  steels  and  ferro-alloys  must 
needs  shift.  Indeed,  a  substance  might  simultaneously  be  an  alloy  in  the  machine 
shop  and  a  ferro-alloy  in  the  steel  mill. 

666.  Semi-steel. — A  vague  trade  name  for  various  products  near  the  border 
line  between  steel  and  cast  iron.  Among  these  are  low  carbon  cast  iron  made  in 
the  air  furnace,  or  in  the  cupola  furnace  by  the  addition  of  steel  scrap  to  the 
charge.     Also  a  trade  name  for  malleable  cast  iron. 

While  the  report  failed  of  adoption,  because  of  considerable  oppo- 
sition, and  does  not  represent,  therefore,  the  oflBcial  view  of  the  Associa- 
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tion,  it  conforms  very  closely  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  this 
country.  The  objections  were  raised  largely  by  Germans,  and  by  man- 
ufacturing interests  in  this  country,  who  have  been  making  an  open- 
hearth  product  of  exceptional  purity,  the  trade  value  of  which  has 
befen  much  enhanced  by  its  designation  as  iron. 

Composition  and  Constitution 

656.  Composition  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Chemical  composition  of  typ- 
ical forms  of  iron  and  steel  products  finding  utility  in  connection  with 
engineering  construction,  are  given  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1.— TYPICAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  FERROUS 

METALS 


Metal. 


In^ot  iron  (pure) 

Boiler  plate 

Structural  steel 

Structural  steel  (electric) 

Axles  and  shafts 

Vehicle  springs 

Rails 

Carbon  tool  steels 

Steel  castings 

Cast-iron  castings 

Nickel  steel  (structural) 

Manganese  steel 

Transformer  (silicon)  steel 

Vanadium  steel 

Titanium  rail  steel 

Nickel-chrome  steel 

Chrome-vanadium  steel 


Composition  in  Per  Cent  (Iron  Omitted), 


01-.  02 

10-20 

15-. 25 

15-. 25 

30-. 40 

90-1.0 

.40-. 70 

.50-1.5 

.15-40 

2.5-4.0 

.30-45 

1.0-1.3 

.05-. 10 

. 25- . 50 

. 40- . 80 

.20-40 

.20-. 60 


High-speed  steels  ♦ 60   .  80 


Si 


<.01 
.05-. 15 
.05-25 
.05-. 25 
.05-. 25 
.05-25 

<.20 

.10-30 

.20-.  35 

.70-2.5 

.05-. 25 

.30-80 

4.0-4  3 

.10-.  25 

.05-10 

<.10 

10-25 

.15.^0 


Mn 


.01-. 02 

.30-. 50 

.30-. 50 

.50-. 80 

.40-80 

.25-50 

.60-1.0 

.10-. 50 

.50-1.0 

.40-1.0 

.60-. 70 

11-14 

10-. 15 

80-. 90 

80-1.0 

30-. 60 

50-. 80 

0-2.0 


S 


01-02 
<.05 

04-. 06 
<.02 
<.06 
<.05 
<.06 
<.03 
<.05 
<.12 
<.05 

'<;66* 

<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.04 
<.03 


<.01 
<.05 

.04-. 10 
<.02 
<.05 
<.05 
<.10 
<.03 
<.06 

.20-1.2 
<.05 
<.06 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
<.04 
<.03 


Ni 


3.5-4.0 


1.2-4.0 


Cr 


.60-2.0 
.80-1.1 
3.0-5.0 


Va 


15-.  25 


15-.  25 
50-2.0 


Ti 


10-. 20 


W 

13-19 


♦  Some  high-speed  steels  also  contaii  3  to  5  per  cent  of  cobalt. 

While  commercial  forms  of  iron  and  steel  have  in  general  several 
elements  associated  with  the  iron,  and  each  of  these  has  some  effect 
on  the  physical  properties,  the  best  method  of  treatment  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  is  to  consider  the  material  as  essentially  an 
alloy  of  iron  and  carbon;  the  inherent  properties  of  this  binary  series 
are  modified  by  the  other  associated  elements. 

657.  Determinations  of  Constitution  cf  Iron  and  Steel. — The  pioneer 
attempts  at  grouping  the  iron-carbon  series  into  a  constitution  diagram 
were  made  by  Sauveiir,  in  1896,  and  Roberts-Austen,  in  1897.  In  1900, 
Roozeboom  constructed  a  diagram  based  upon  experimental  data  and 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  ^'  Phase  Rule.'^  The  data  were 
accurately  rcdeterinined  and  somewhat  elaborated  by  Carpenter  and 
.Keeling,  in  11)04.  While  some  modifications  of  the  original  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  theoretical  deductions  in  line  with  well-established 
facts  of  practice,  and  while  there  has  been  a  very  great  amount  of 
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controversy  over  certain  details  of  interpretation  with  new  or  modified 
diagrams  to  harmonize  with  these  various  conflicting  views,  neverthe- 
less, the  "  Roozeboom  Diagram  '*  has  remained  as  the  rational  basis  of 
our  understanding  of  iron  and  steel. 

668.  Critical  Temperatures. — Iron  is  a  relatively  complex  element. 
Between  its  freezing-point  of  1505°  C.  and  normal  temperatures,  it 
exhibits  transition  points  at  900  and  760°  C,  which  are  indicative  of 
allotropic  states  of  the  iron,  the  so-called  "  alpha "  (below  760°) 
'^beta"  (760  to  900°)  and  "gamma"  (above  900°)  modifications. 
The  existence  of  beta  iron  is  denied  bj'  some  authorities;  the  chief 
manifestation  in  pure  iron  is  the  slight  break  in  the  cooling  curve  at 
the  critical  temperature  of  760°  C,  and  the  loss  or  gain  of  magnetism 
by  the  iron  when  heated  above,  or  cooled  l)elow  that  temperature. 
No  change  in  the  cr^'stallographic  form  of  the  iron  has  been  observed. 
The  transition  from  l)eta  to  ganmia  iron  at  900°  C.  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  the  crystallographic  form  of  the  iron,  which,  in  turn, 
affects  the  sohil)ility  relations  of  the  iion  and  carbon,  and,  therefore, 
has  a  mast  vital  l>earing  upon  the  structure  and  physical  properties. 
The  critical  temixratures  in  the  vicinity  of  760°  and  900°  are  called 
the  Ao  and  /I3  points,  respectively.  Due  to  lag  in  reaction,  they  are 
somewhat  higher  on  rising  temperature  than  if  recorded  on  cooling 
cur\'es;  the  designations  Ac2  and  Acs  are  u?ed  for  the  former,  and  Ar2 
and  Ars  for  the  latter.  In  the  iron-carl)on  alloj's  there  is  another  im- 
portant critical  temperature  Ai  (Ari  on  cooling  Aci  on  heating)  in  the 
vicinity  of  700°  C.  (see  Art.  660). 

669.  Cementite,  Ferrite  and  Graphite. — Iron  forms  with  carbon  a 
comp)ound  having  formula  Fe.iC,  technically  classified  as  cementite, 
^nd  often  called  iron  carbide  or  combined  carbon.  It  contains  6.67 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  1  3.33  per  cent  of  iron,  and  is  extremely  hard 
and  brittle;  in  fact  the  hardest  constituent  of  steels,  about  6  to  6} 
compared  with  4  to  5  for  iron  in  Mohs'  scale. 

In  metallographic  nomenclature  the  carbonless  iron  is  called  ferrite. 

Carbon  in  the  form  of  small  flakes  or  thin  plates,  which  are  mechan- 
ically mi-xed  with  the  iron,  is  called  graphite. 

660.  Alloying  Relations  between  Iron  and  Cementite  at  High 
Temperatures. — For  purposes  of  discussion  it  is  best  to  consider  the 
alloying  relations  between  iron  and  cementite  (FeaC)  as  the  constit- 
uents of  the  binary  series.  For  each  1  per  cent  of  carbon  there  is  15 
per  cent  of  Fc.jC'  formed,  and  the  limit  of  the  series  will  be  at  6.67 
per  cent  carlx)n,  or  100  per  cent  of  the  FeaC.  The  solidification 
diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  melting-point  of  pure  iron  ia  taken 
as  1505°  C;  that  of  cementite  is  not  known,  since  it  has  not  been 
isolated  in  mass,  and  it  undergoes  decomposition  before  fusion.    It  is 
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not  material  to  the  discussion,  however,  since  the  useful  range  of  com- 
position does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  carbon  content. 

Consider  first  only  that  part  of  the  diagram  above  11C0°  C.  It 
is  typical  of  complete  solubility  of  iron  and  carbon  (or  iron  and  FeaC) 
in  the  liquid  condition,  with  partial  solubility  in  the  solid,  at  least  at 
the  iron  end  of  the  series.  Addition  of  either  constituent  to  the  other 
lowers  the  freezing-point  of  the  alloy  to  a  eutectic  temperature  and 
composition  E  of  1130°  C. 
and  4.3  per  cent  carbon 
(64.5  per  cent  FeaC),  re- 
spectively. The  limit  of 
solid  solubility  is  at  S,  that 
is,  2  per  cent  of  carbon,  P 
or  30  per  cent  of  cementite,  ^  '  ^"^ 
at  1130  "^  C;  this  solubility  | 
decreases,  however,  with  | 
further  lowering  of  temp-  | 
erature  as  is  indicated  by  ^ 
the  slope  of  the  line  PS. 

There  are  six  character- 
istic areas  for  the  part  of 
the  diagram  under  discus- 
sion, as  follows: 

I.  The  alloy  is  entirely 
molten,  and  is  a  liquid  solution   of  iron   and   carbon,  or  of  iron   and 
cementite. 

II.  A  region  of  selective  freezing,  with  primary  crystallization  of  a 
solid  solution  of  iron  and  FeaC. 

III.  A  region  of  selective  freezing,  in  which  there  is  primary  sep- 
aration of  cementite  as  the  excess  substance. 

IV.  Completely  solid  homogeneous  alloys,  consisting  of  solid  solutions 
of  gamma  iron  and  cementite  with  a  saturation  limit  of  30  per  cent  of 
the  latter  at  1130°  C.     This  solid  solution  is  technically  called  austenite. 

V.  Completely  solid  alloys,  exhibiting  heterogeneity  of  structure, 
with  primary  crystallization  of  saturated  austenite,  together  with  an 
eutectic  consisting  of  a  composite  of  saturated  austenite  plus  cementite. 

VI.  Completely  solid  alloys,  exhibiting  heterogeneity  of  structure, 
with  primary  crystallization  of  cementite,  together  with  an  eutectic 
consisting  of  a  composite  of  saturated  austenite  plus  cementite. 

An  alloy  of  4.3  per  cent  carbon  (64.5  per  cent  FeaC)  should  consist 
solely  of  the  eutectic  of  austenite  and  cementite. 

661.  AUotropic  Modifications  in  Cooling. — The  complexity  of  the 
iron-carbon  series  results  from  the  change  in  the  solubility  relations  of 
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Fig.  1. — Roozeboom  Diagram  (slightly  modified). 
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the  iron  and  cementite  in  the  completely  solid  alloys,  due  to  the  allo- 
tropic  modification  at  900^  C.  Gamma  iron  will  hold  FesC  in  soUd 
solution  up  to  a  limiting  content  of  30  per  cent  at  1130^  C;  whereas 
the  cementite  is  insoluble  in  the  beta  and  alpha  modifications  below 
1100°  C;  therefore  the  Koozeboom  diagram  becomes  compUcated  by 
reason  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  austenite  in  a  manner  entirely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  molten  alloy  where  solid  solubility  is  nil.  When 
the  metal  is  cooling  the  eutectic  point  P  (called  eutectoid  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  one  at  £)  is  at  a  temperature  of  690*^  C. 
(Ari)  and  a  carbon  content  of  0.9  per  cent,  or  13.5  per  cent  of  FeaC. 
On  heating  the  corresp)onding  critical  temperature  Aci  is  somewhat 
higher  due  to  lag  in  the  reaction.*  This  eutectoid  is  a  composite  mix- 
ture of  13.5  per  cent  of  cementite  and  86.5  per  cent  of  ferrite,  and  is 
technically  designated  as  pearlite. 

Austenite  of  composition  below  0.9  per  cent  carbon  will  undergo 
decom[)osition  in  cooling  through  region  VII;  this  will  begin  when  the 
temperature  reaches  the  point  on  GOP  corresponding  to  the  composition 
of  the  alloy,  and  will  be  completed  when  it  has  fallen  to  690°  C. 
During  the  period  of  selective  crystallization,  there  will  be  primary 
separation  of  ferrite,  with  a  progressive  shift  of  austenite  composition 
with  such  selection  and  fall  of  temperature,  until  the  eutectoid  P  is 
reached.  The  austenite  now  consists  of  86.5  per  cent  of  ferrite  and 
13.5  per  cent  of  cementite'  in  solid  solution.  Attempt  to  lower  the 
temperature  below  690°  C.  will  result  in  the  spUtting  up  of  this  solu- 
tion to  a  granular  or  lamellar  eutectic  of  ferrite  and  cementite,  each 
physically  distinct.  The  resultant  alloy  at  normal  temperatures  will 
consist  of  primary  ferrite  plus  the  pearlite  eutectic. 

The  relative  proportions  will  depend  upon  the  carbon  content  of 
the  alloy;  the  quantity  of  pearlite  will  increase  from  0  to  100  per 
cent  as  the  carbon  content  increases  from  0  to  0.9  per  cent,  corre- 
sp)onding  to  a  variation  of  cementite  from  0  to  13.5  per  cent.  An 
alloy  of  0.45  per  cent  carbon  will  exhibit  a  structure  of  otfe-half  excess 
ferrite  plus  one-half  pearlite. 

Should  the  austenite  have  a  composition  of  0.9  to  2.0  per  cent  of 
carbon,  selective  decomposition  will  take  place  in  region  VIII,  begin- 
ning at  a  temperature  along  PS,  and  ending  at  690°  C.  There  will  be 
primary  separation  of  the  excess  cementite  with  final  formation  of  the 
characteristic  pearlite.  The  final  alloy  will  consist  of  cementite  plus 
pearlite;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  decreasing  with  increasing  of 
carbon  above  0.9  per  cent.  With  a  carbon  content  of  1.5  per  cent, 
the  structure  will  consist  of  10  per  cent  of  excess  cementite,  and  90 
per  cent  pearlite. 

If  the  alloy  under  consideration  has  a  carbon  content  of  0.9  per 
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cent,  no  change  in  the  austenite  will  occur  until  the  eutectoid  tem- 
perature of  6C0°  C.  is  reached,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  simul- 
taneous separation  of  cementite  and  ferrite  from  the  solid  solution. 
The  resultant  alloy  will  consist  entirely  of  pearUte.  This  pearlite  will 
be  of  granular  or  lamellar  texture,  depending  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  conditions  of  cooling.  The  first  stages  of  decomposition  of  the 
austenite  will  result  in  finely  granular  particles  of  free  ferrite  and 
free  cementite,  because  of  lack  of  solubility  below  the  critical  tempera- 
ture  of  690°  C.  Should  the  rate  of  cooling  below  690*^  be  very  slow, 
or  especially  if  the  temperature  is  held  slightly  below  the  eutectoid 
for  considerable  time,  coalescence  of  the  ferrite  granules  with  their 
like,  and  of  cementite  granules  with  their  like,  will  take  place  with  a 
resultant  lamellar  structure  characteristic  of  well  annealed  steels. 

All  iron-carbon  alloys  of  above  2  per  cent  of  carbon  content '  have 
a  heterogeneity  after  completion  of  solidification  at  1130°,  as  noted 
heretofore.  At  this  time,  for  compositions  between  2  and  4.3  per  cent 
of  carbon,  the  structure  is  saturated  austenite  (2  per  cent  carbon)  of 
primary  crystallization,  plus  a  eutectic  of  saturated  austenite  and 
cementite.  The  relative  quantity  of  eutectic  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  carbon  content  of  the  alloy  imder  consideration  approaches  4.3 
per  cent.  On  lowering  the  temperature  below  1130°  C.  the  cementite 
alone  is  stable;  the  primary  austenite  as  well  as  that  of  the  eutectic, 
undergoes  selective  crystallization  with  decrease  of  temperature.  Ce- 
mentite separates  out  of  solid  solution,  with  progressive  shift  of  tem- 
perature and  composition  of  remaining  austenite,  until  the  eutectoid 
at  690°  C.  and  0.9  per  cent  carbon  is  reached.  Here  the  eutectoid 
austenite  undergoes  transition  to  pearhte. 

Alloys  between  2  and  4.3  per  cent  of  carbon  undergo  transition  aa 
follows: 


At  1130* 


{ Primary  Austenite 


At 

Normal 

Temperatures 


Primary 
Cementite 


Eutectic 


Austenite 


Cementite 


Pearlite 

I 


Ferrite     Cementite 


Primary     Pearlite 
Cementite        JL 


Ferrite  Cementite    Cementite 


Thus  at  ordinary  temperatures,  two  constituents  only,  the  cementite 
and  ferrite,  are  present;  yet  there  is  complexity  of  structure  because 
the  cementite  may  have  five  degrees  of  aggregation  due  to  the  selective 
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separation,  while  the  ferrite  may  have  two — as  part  of  the  pearlite 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primary  austenite  and  that  in 
the  eutectic. 

An  alloy  of  the  eutectic  composition  of  4.3  per  cent  carbon,  \^ill 
undergo  transition  in  accordance  with  that  part  of  the  diagrammatic 
scheme  above  referring  to  the  eutectic. 

Alloys  above  4.3  per  cent  carbon,  have  a  structure  immediately 
after  solidification  of  primary  cementitc  plus  a  eutectic  of  saturated 
austenite  and  cementite.  The  proportion  of  this  eutectic  decreases 
with  increase  of  carbon  above  4.3  per  cent.  All  of  the  cementite  re- 
mains stable  upon  lowering  the  temperature  to  normal;  the  austenite, 
however,  undergoes  progressive  transition,  first  by  primary  separation 
of  cementite,  and  finally,  at  690°  C.  by  formation  of  pearlite.  The 
diagrammatic  representation  is  as  follows: 


At  1130°  C\  j  Primary  Cementite 


+ 


Eutectic 


At 
Normal 
Temperature 


Auat<»nite 


Cementite 


Cementite 


Pearlite 


Cementite     Ferrite  -f 
Cementite 


Cementite 


The  cementite  may  have  four  degrees  of  aggregation;  the  only 
ferrite  is  that  found  in  the  pearlite  formed  from  transition  of  the 
austenite  of  the  original  eutectic. 

662.  The  Formation  of  Graphite. — Silicon  is  always  associated  with 
the  commercial  allojs  of  iron  and  carbon.  In  steel  the  proportion 
of  silicon  is  small  and  its  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  mitigation 
of  structural  defects;  but  in  cast  iron,  where  it  is  present  in  larger 
proportions,  silicon  exerts  an  influence  both  on  the  solubiUty  of  carbon 
in  iron  and  on  the  stability  of  cementite  in  cooling. 

With  1  to  3  per  cent  of  silicon  and  slow  cooling  the  percentages  of 

carbon  required  for  saturation  and  for  the  eutectic  are  less  than  for  a 

pure  carbon-iron  alloy.     Therefore,  points  S  and  E  of  the  Roozeboom 

diagram  are  shifted  to  the  left  by  additions  of  silicon.     In  the  alloys 

ing  more  carbon  than  the  eutectic,  the  cementite  of  region  III  is 

5ry  unstable  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  and  readily  breaks 

p    into    graphite    and    ferrite    while    cooling    through    region    VI.     In 

loys  of  less  carbon  than  eutectic  composition  the  cementite  of  region  V 

iecomposes  quite  easily.     Cementite  liberated  by  cooling  austenite  in 
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iregions  V  and  M  breaks  up  less  readil>\  aiui  tinvt  in  the  (Hvm^Utt^  k4 
regions  XI  and  XII  is  decomposed  with  difficulty*  With  the  mto  irf 
cooling  and  carbon  content  constant,  the  pixi|x>r(ion  of  gmphito  will 
vary  with  the  percentage  of  siHcon.  If  the  siUeon  content  m\k\  mt0 
of  cooling  are  constant  graphitization  will  increase  with  the  }H>reen(imQ 
of  carbon.  Again,  if  the  composition  remains  constant  n)oit>  em'lHU\ 
will  be  freed  by  slow  cooling  than  by  rapid  cooling. 

Thus,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  silicon  and  the  rate  of  o<H)Iing| 
a  high-carbon  alloy  may  have  any  one  of  the  following  oouMtituUoun: 

1.  Cementite  plus  pearlite; 

2.  Cementite  plus  pearHte  plus  graphite; 

3.  Pearlite  plus  graphite  plus  ferritc; 

4.  Graphite  plus  ferrite,   which   is  the  only  citablo  oonitltutlon 

but  is  also  very  rare. 

663.  Structures  in  Iron  Carbon  Alloys. — Fig.  2  given  in  diagrammatio 
form  the  structural  relations  of  the  iron-carbon  HcricH.  For  (),U  jwr  nent 
of  carbon,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  constituents  will  be  two-thirds 
excess  ferrite  and  one-third  pearlite; 
for  0.6  per  cent  carbon,  one-third 
ferrite  and  two-thirds  pearlite;  for  0.0 
per  cent  carbon,  all  pearlite.  Above 
0.9  per  cent  carbon,  cementite  becomes 
the  excess  constituent  of  primary  sepa- 
ration.    An  alloy  of  2.0  per  cent  carbon 

will  coasist  of  20  per  cent  exa^ss  atmaniiUt  and  80  fKT  wmi  iH*ni'\lU*i 
while  with  3.8  per  cent  of  carlxin,  the  ntructure  will  H\um  (fm^Amlf  imtU' 
entite  and  one-half  pc^arlite.  The  iHtHfliUt  in  in  all  ('.mam  of  immiMlli 
composition,  86.5  fxT  c^'nt  of  UtrrlUi  and  V^J)  \Htr  mni  lA  imtmiP' 
tite;  and  the  total  ferrite  or  cttmimiiie  in  i\ut  all/;y  will  \Mi  thut  iSdm^ 
stituting  the  excess  Kul^lance — eitli^T  U*rr\U*  (ft  eAffm*ui\U»,  tiUfim 
plus  the  amount  in  the  iMmrliie. 

T\'picjd  microfrtructureH  of  ilif*  lrorh<'.iir\Mm  w^ru*!^  turtt  n^vm  j«  Fi|p  H 
and  4.  The  ^^^f  Ling  \iWi  W^n  with  pifcrut  a/ri/J  p/Aniiim;  iUm  r*m^A  iUftm 
not  attack  f^-rrj  rj^iv^  and  Ufrnia  in  rriJbu^;  but  Mfty  tJUmSy,  ^H^fr^Pf^f 
they  retain  'fh^-  :n\rT<)TA\hi.  r*ffif^;tirii5  w^i&A^M  i/l  i\m  fffAit4$^i  ^ft^4^$$m^ 
and  appeaj  vi*, -/r  jj.  \\jk^  \AifAfffg^ni{A»3^..  iioy^i^t^^  ii  ^U^^  mUm^  itm 
ferrit-e  of  \}j^  jj^-^rlr^-.  ^jr^yr^JtAy  )>:3C:aui^  tA  iU  titf^.  pisiU^,  i4  ^Uviff^fft  n$4A 
the   electro}}-" K    'c.f-^x'y.    -^A    up   mi^h   Oi^   *St^y  m^f^^^stMi  *^i$$0cuiilM, 

and  \h^  W'i-".   ;-    u'  ,.c'  V  ;:.  >.v;.  >.  U)^,  ^s$^m  ^4  ii4yf^rt^1(^m  itmi  m^A^ 


Fio.  2, 


lower  U2ii^ij'-c:  j^::,     :y,  'iiz:isj^^rn  </f  kft^j  H^M  mi^il^^  ^MmdJtmttt^ 
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(e)  steel,  a -0.27% 


to)   Sle«l,C.-l^%.  (A)    WInle  Cost  Imn.C.^  3.5%. 

Fio.  3.— Structures  of  Iron-Carbon  Alloys  Slowly  Cooled. 

BlWlt  i-wistitui-i.'  in  m,  M.  (</),,  ('),  to)  and  (ft)  is  iwarli'e:  While  is  ferrite  in  (M,  (e),  {d)  and  («), 
BiDNitite.     Fi^  :</"by  TiDBler;  ol'ben  by  A*U>d.     KlM{>u&«tiun  io/-iuUU  dismeten;  iootlwn,  70. 
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not   revealed,    the    pearlite   is   apparently   entirely   etched,    and    then 
appears  black  in  the  photograph,  due  to  the  dispersion  of  the  light  by 

the  roughened  surface. 


(u)   Magoilicaliou-UlW.  (6)  Maeiiificalioii- lOOOd. 

Fia.  4. — Globular  Pearlite  (a)  and  Lsmetlar  Pearlite  (6).     (Court«ay  of  Suuveur  and 
Boylston). 


Higher  magnifications  (500  to  1500  diameters)  reveal  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  peariite,  sec  globular  pearlite  in  Fig,  4a  and  lamellar 
type  in  Fig.  ib.  The  black  constituent  is  the  ferrite  and  the  white, 
cementite. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

PROPERTIES  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 

664.  Structure. — Under  the  microscope  wrought  iron  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  grains  of  ferrite  more  or  loss  surrounded  by  filaments  of  slag. 
In  the  cross-sectional  view  of  Fig.  la  the  slag  inclusions  appear  as  dark 
rounded  patches  of  variable  size,  whereas  in  the  longitudinal  section, 
Fig.    16,  their  thread-like   nature   is  evident.     The   amoimt   of  slag  in 


— PhotoniicrogriLphH  of  Wrought  Iron,  (a)  Section  Transverse  to  Direction 
of  HollinK;  (h)  8«rtiori  Parallel  to  Rolling.  (Court«ay  of  Sauveur  and  Boylsbm) 
Magnification,  50  Diameters. 

the  iron  depends  upon  the  character  of  materials  chained  into  the 
furnace,  upon  the  work  received  by  the  puddle  ball  and  upon  the 
amount  of  hot  work  done  in  shaping  the  iron.  The  size  of  the  ferrite 
grains  is  dependent  upon  the  time  the  metal  is  held  at  temperatures 
above  the  critical  range  and  upon  the  temperature  from  which  it  cools. 
High  temperatures  and  long  soaking  periods  favor  large  f  rains.  Rapid 
cooling  and  continued  hot  working  of  the  iron  while  it  is  above  the 
recalesccnce  point  effect  small  grain  size.  To  secure  maximum  fineness 
of  grain  the  hot  work  should  not  cease  until  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  about  700°  C.  The  ductility  and  toughness  of  the  iron  are  ren- 
dered high  by  removing  the  slag  and  by  making  the  grain  size  as  fine 
88  poBsible  without  causing  permanent  distortion  of  the  grains. 
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When,  however,  a  wrought-iron  bar  of  uniform  section  is  rup- 
tured in  the  ordinary  tensile  test  it  generally  exhibits  an  irregular 
fibrous  fracture  (Fig.  6,  Ch.  III).  Occasionally,  if  the  iron  has  been 
made  from  steel  scrap  or  if  it  has  not  been  properly  worked  during 
the  "  boil,"  the  tension  fracture  will  be  partially  or  wholly  crystalline. 
On  the  other  hand  if  wrought  iron  fails  imder  shock  or  under  repeated 
loading  it  generally  has  a  crystalline  fracture.  This  circumstance  has 
led  some  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  iron  crystaUizes  in  service 
due  to  vibrations  or  shock.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  structures  of  all  ferrous 
metals  are  crystalline.  Other  indications  sensed  by  the  naked  eye  are 
due  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  grains  by  the  method  of  testing  to  such 
extent  that  they  are  no  longer  visible  as  such  but  appear  like  fibers, — 
or,  in  soft  steel,  like  fine  silk.  Thus,  good  wrought  iron  normally  pre- 
sents a  distinct  fibrous  fracture  in  tension  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
brittle  slag  filaments  which  imperfectly  surround  groups  of  iron  grains. 
The  latter  are  drawn  out  in  the  test,  but  the  slag  filaments,  being  more 
brittle  than  the  ferrite,  cause  minute  planes  of  discontinuity  which  by 
contrast  make  the  bundles  of  iron  grains  appear  Uke  fibers.  In  soft 
steel  where  no  slag  is  present  there  is  no  grouping  of  iron  grains;  the 
structure  is  more  homogeneous,  and  the  fracture,  being  much  finer  and 
more  imiform  in  texture,  appears  silky. 

The  occasional  crystalline  fracture  of  wrought  iron  under  static 
tension  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  steel  or  cast 
iron  in  the  path  of  the  break.  These  particles  on  rupturing  exhibit 
their  normal  structure. 

The  crystalline  fracture  under  shock  is  due  to  the  suddenness  of 
the  application  of  the  force,  time  not  being  given  for  more  than  partial 
distribution  of  the  induced  stresses  to  adjoining  sections  or  for  drawing 
out  of  the  grains  at  the  break. 

When  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  containing  considerable  steel  scrap  is 
nicked  with  a  chisel  or  grooved  with  a  tool  and  broken  transversely, 
it  is  likely  to  show  a  crystalline  or  partially  crystalline  fracture,  although 
in  tension  the  fracture  may  be  fibrous.  The  crystalline  fracture  is  due 
to  the  stress  concentration  at  the  root  of  the  nick  and  the  reinforce- 
ment afforded  by  the  sides  of  the  nick.  This  condition  causes  a  large 
stress  to  be  exerted  on  a  comparatively  few  grains  without  allowing 
elongation,  and  a  break  squarely  across  the  grains  ensues.  The  scrap 
steel  portions  of  the  bar  containing  Uttle  slag  will,  when  fractured, 
appear  crystalline. 

The  crystalline  failure  under  repeated  stress  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  slip  bands  as  explained  in  Art.  823. 

665.  Defects. — The  evil  influences  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  appear 
to  be  less  pronounced  in  wrought  iron  than  in  steel.    This  may  be  due 
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to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  opportunity  for  segregation  in  the  pud- 
dling process  than  in  processes  where  the  metal  is  cast  frona  a  molten 
state.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  impurities  in  wrought  iron  are  affili- 
ated with  the  slag  rather  than  the  iron.  However,  a  very  high  sul- 
phur content  (0.3  to  0.5  per  cent)  is  likely  to  cause  the  iron  to  crumble, 
or  exhibit  what  is  known  as  red  shortness,  in  forging  or  welding.  Sec- 
tions rolled  from  red  short  iron  are  likely  to  have  rough  edges.  A 
phosphorus  content  of  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent,  if  the  phosphide  surrounds 
the  ferrite  grains,  causes  the  iron  to  be  brittle  at  cold  temperatiu-es 
{cold  short)  and  renders  it  hard  and  coarsely  crystalline.  Such  iron 
cannot  be  refined  by  heat  treatment. 

In  sheets  or  plates  spongy  spots,  often  called  spilly  places,  are  occa- 
sionally found.  These  defects  are  due  to  burning  of  portions  of  the 
iron  in  puddling.  Blisters  are  also  found  on  plates  and  sheets  made  of 
inferior  iron.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  the 
iron  by  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  slag. 

666.  The  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  along  the  grain  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  tenacity  of  ferrite,  and  varies  from  45,000 
to  55,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  It  is  greater  in  small  rods  and  thin 
plates  than  in  large  bars  and  thick  sections,  the  material  remaining  the 
same.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  same  material  has  been 
rolled  into  bars  from  J  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  the  tensile  strength 
var>'ing  from  52,000  in  the  smaller  to  47,500  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the 
larger  sizes.  The  increase  in  strength  is  probably  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  ferrite  grains  which  is  favored  by  a  large  amount  of 
hot  work  and  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  density  and  cohesion 
between  grains. 

The  Elastic  Limit  is  more  dependent  on  the  thinness  of  the  final 
section  than  on  the  tensile  strength,  as  is  well  brought  out  in  Fig. 
2.  Here  the  apparent  elastic  limit  varies  from  40,000  lb.  per  square 
inch  in  the  |-in.  rods  to  23,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  2-in.  rods, 
and  is  almost  identical  with  the  "  yield-jx)int."  This  increase  in  the 
elastic  limit  with  increased  reduction  in  the  rolls  always  occurs 
with  wrought  iron  and  steel,  but  it  is  much  more  pronounced  with 
wrought  iron.  The  true  elastic  limit  of  wrought  iron  is  nearly  alwa3rs 
much  lower  than  the  apparent  elastic  limit.  In  Fig.  2  it  is  found 
from  5000  to  7f/00  lb.  lower  in  every  case.  In  mild  steel  these  two 
limits  are  almost  identical. 

The  Percentage  of  Elongation  in  8  in.  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  when  tested  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  material,  the  reduction  of  area  averaging  about  60  per 
cent  more  than  the  elongation.  The  elongations  recorded  in  Fig.  2 
were  all  taken  on  a  length  of  20  in.,  which  somewhat  reduces  the  per- 
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Iron   with  high  slag  content 


centsge,  especially  for  smaller  eectione. 
will  exhibit  lese  elon- 
gation and  far  less  re- 
duction in'  area  than 
the  best  grades  of 
Swedish  iron  which 
run  low  in  slag. 

The  ptdling  speed 
appears  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  strength 
or  ductility  of  wrought 
iron  when  the  test- 
pieces  are  of  standard 
dimensions.  In  Tests 
of  Metals,  IS87,  p.  924, 
there  iire  data  to  show 
that  high  speeds,  say 
5  in.  per  minute,  will  |  '*'~ 
raise  the  strength  of  § 
grooved  specimens  4  s 
per  cent  and  the  O 
strength  of  specimens 
with  short  gage 
lengths,  about  2  per 
cent  above  the  values 
for  very  slow  speeds. 
The  ductility  of  such 
specimens  is  decrea-scd 
by  rapid  application 
of  stress, 

667.  The  tensUe 
strength  across  the 
grain  is  always  much  ''" 
less  than  along  the 
grain  for  wrought  iron, 
whei-eas  with  steel 
there  is  no  appreciable 
difference.  IVom  Bau- 
schinger's  Cunuiiuiuca- 
iions,\o\.  2,  thefollow- 
ing  data  were  gotten. 

The  ratio  of  lateral  to  longitudinal  tensile  strength  from  eight  tests 
in  each  direction  on  iran  of  an  exploded  boiler  was  0.74.     From  the 


PrDportlonato  ElonnaUon. 
li.  2.— Streas-diagrams  (in  Tension)  ot  WrouKht-iron  Bars 
or  Vurying  Diameten,  ull  RoUuil  from  the  Suiue  Muterial. 
All  elongations  meiuiurcd  tn  a  Itmgth  of  20  in.  The 
"  Apparent  Elaatic  Limit  "  ftills  from  2%  to  10%  lower 
than  the  indirated  "  Elostic  Limit "  in  the  original 
report;  it  varies  from  23,00a  in  the  2-in.  to  40,000  lb. 
in  the  |-in.  specimens;  and  it  marks  a  point  where  the 
permnnent  set  is  less  than  0.0001  of  the  length  of  the 
specimen.  £^ch  diagram  is  the  average  of  from  3  to  6 
testa.     ( Ttsta  of  Metals,  1888.) 
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same  number  of  like  tests  on  iron  of  a  second  boiler  the  mean  ratio 
0.71  vas  computed.  Results  of  tests  on  six  new  plates  from  as  many 
diflferent  sources  yielded  ratios  of  0.76,  0.62,  0.92,  0.90,  0.76  and  0.83. 
It  is  asserted  that  by  cross  piling  of  the  "  puddled  lumps  "  (small 
slabs  corresponding  to  muck  bar)  the  best  Lowmoor  iron  plate  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  is  given  an  ultimate  strength  parallel  to  the  roll- 
ing of  51,590  lb.  per  square  inch  and  elongation  of  16  per  cent.  Across 
the  grain  the  strength  is  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  the  elongation 

12  per  cent.  This  material  is 
about  four  times  as  costly  as 
the  best  of  steel  plates  conse- 
quently its  use  for  purposes 
where  forging  and  welding  are 
not  required  is  declining. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say 
that  the  tensile  strength  of 
wrought  iron  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  rolling  ranges 
from  60  to  85  per  cent  of  its 
strength  parallel  to  this  direc- 
tion. 

668.  The  compressive 
strength  of  wrought  iron,  like 
that  of  other  ductile  metals, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  jdeld 
point.  At  this  stress  the  metal 
buckles  out  of  shape;  and,  if 
the  specimen  has  appreciable 
length,  failure  follows.  It  is 
likely  that  thin  sections  which 
Fio.  3.— The  Sliearing  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron  receive  more  work  during  rolling 
on  the  Six  Principal  Planj.  as  Compared  wit^  be     stronger    than     thick 

its  Tensile   Strength,     figures  indicate    the         . .  .  .         ,,  .  ,  _ 

number  of  results  averaged.     {Bauschingcr's  Sections.     Assuming   the   yield 
Communications,  Yol'U).  points  of  wrought  iron  in  ten- 

sion and  compression  to  be 
the  same,  we  see  from  Fig.  2  that  the  ultimate  strength  in  compression 
of  short  sections  J  to  J  in.  in  thickness  will  vary  from  40,000  to  30,000 
lb.  per  square  inch.  Since  the  elastic  limit  of  thin  steel  sections  is  not 
increased  so  much  by  reduction  in  rolling,  it  becomes  apparent  why  many  of 
the  wrought-iron  columns  built  of  very  thin  material  have,  when  tested,  ex- 
hibited ultimate  strengths  nearly  as  great  as  columns  of  mild  steel. 

669.  The   Shearing  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron. — A  very  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  wrought  iron  was  reported  by  Bau- 
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schinger  in  his  Communications ^  Vol.  2.  He  made  several  hundred 
shearing  tests  on  wrought-iron  plate  from  seven  dijfferent  sources  and 
found  the  shearing  strengths  in  two  directions  on  each  of  three  prin- 
cipal planes  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Since  there  was  a  general  agreement 
in  the  relative  strength  on  these  planes,  only  the  averages  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  diagram.  In  general,  we  may  say 
that  the  shearing  strength  across  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  either  with 
or  across  the  grain,  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength,  while 
if  the  external  forces  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  and  are 
applied  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  the 
shearing  strength  is  about  the  same  as  the  tensile  strength.  The  shear- 
ing resistance  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  less  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  tensile  strength. 

670.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  lies  between 
25,000,000  and  29,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  either  tension  or 
compression.  Iron  of  good  quaUty  usually  has  a  modulus  of  approxi- 
mately 27,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Values  reported  by  C  A. 
Marshall  in  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  Civ,  Engr,,  Vol.  17,  p.  62,  are  given  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE   1.— VALUES  OF  THE  MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY  OF  WROUGHT 

IRON 

(In  1000  Pounds  Per  Square  Inch) 


Tension. 

Compression. 

Size  of 
Bar. 

TENSIOlf. 

Compression. 

Sise  of 
Bar. 

First 
Loading. 

Et    . 
Second 
Loading. 

El 

First 

Leading. 

Et 

Seoond 

Loading. 

El 

First 

I.ioading. 

Et 

Second 

Loading. 

El 

First 
r.«oading. 

Et 
Second 
Loading. 

ird. 

26,800 

27,500 

25,840 

26,160 

1  sq. 

28,290 

28,290 

27,100 

27,990 

ird. 

26,980 

27,410 

25,920 

26,240 

iTd. 

27,590 

28,570 

27,250 

28,670 

Ird. 

26,700 

25,670 

26,440 

Ird. 

28,290 

28,480 

27,430 

28,570 

Ird. 

27,540 

27,540 

26,020 

26,350 

Ird. 

26,580 

28,480 

26,500 

28,180 

isq. 

28,990 

27,420 

Jrd. 

30,190 

30,190 

29,520 

29,910 

isq. 

27,790 

29,180 

25,650 

27,790 

1  sq. 

27,800 

27,900 

26,490 

27,300 

mean 

27,894 

28,203 

26,734 

27,690 

They  indicate  that  the  modulus  is  slightly  greater  after  the  specimen 
has  been  strained  than  on  first  loading.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
torsion  is  approximately  11,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

671.  Effects  of  Overstrain. — As  in  steel  and  other  ductile  metals  so 
in  wrought  iron,  when  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit  and  allowed  to 
rest  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  raised  but  the  elasticity 
imder  stress  of  opposite  kind  is  impaired.  Fig.  4  shows  the  effects  of 
overstressing  three  3-in.  X  1-in.    wrought-iron   bars.    The  original  bars 
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were  100  in.  long  between  gage  points.  They  broke  at  an  average 
ultimate  strength  of  53,200  lb.  per  square  inch  with  an  elongation 
of  16  per  cent  in  100  in.  The  second  tests  were  made  on  the  broken 
halves  using  a  5U-in.  gage  length.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  several 
months  rest  the  elastic  limit,  computed  on  the  original  area,  is  liigher 
than  the  initial  ultimate  strength  of  the  second  test.  The  elongation 
has,  however,  been  markedly  reduced.  Annealing  of  the  overstressed 
pieces  reduced  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  below  the  orig- 
inal  values.    Stretching   the   iron   slightly    beyond    the    elastic    limit 
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1882.) 


would  cause  less  maiked  rhanges  in  slrongth  and  ductility.  Fig.  5 
shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  overstrain  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  subsequent  period  of  rest. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  the  loss  of  elasticity  suffered  by  wrought  iron  due 
fo  reversal  of  stroHs  immediately  after  overstrain.  In  the  first  test 
the  specimen  was  given  a  permanent  elongation  of  about  1  per  cent. 
After  release  of  the  tensile  load  it  was  subjected  to  compression, 
but  showed  a  loss  of  ela.sticity  as  seen  in  the  stre-ss-diagram.  When 
compressed  to  its  original  length  and  reloaded  in  tension  it  showed  loss 
of  elasticity  in  tension.     After  being  again  overstrained  in  tension  about 
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1  per  cent  it  once  more  became  clastic,   but    lost  its  elasticity    when 

elongated  18  per  cent  and  reloaded 

in   compression.     Similar  results  for- 

steel  also   are   reported   in   Teste  o] 

MetaU,  1899. 

672.  The  toughness  of  wrought 

iron     under    repeated    shocks    has 

lead  many  engineers  to  specify  it  in 

preference  to  soft  steel  for  certain 

types     of     shafting.       It     is     also 

claimed  that  wrought-iron  studs  for 

cylinder    heads   are    tougher    than 

those     made     of     steel     and     that 

wrouehMron  pipe  buckles  less  often    ,:^    -    t    "    ■"\t.  !^"T'a.     _.i. 
*        ,     .      ^,  .   .            „„    ,            Fia.  5.— Increase  in  the  Tensile  Strength 
than    steel    m    drivmg.      Whatever         - 

evidence  there  may  be  of  the  superi- 
ority of  individual  parts,  it  does  not 
seem  fair,  in  view  of  variations  in 
the  qualities  of  both  of  the  materials, 
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of  Wrought  Iron  after  h&ving  been 
Stressed  to  the  Tensile  Limit  oad  Al' 
lowed  to  Rest.  Paints  represent  fi  to 
15  results  each.  (A«port  U.  S.  Tetl 
Board,  1S81,  Vol.  I,  p.  Ill  and  115). 


to  make   such    claims  for   class  superiority. 


Experimental  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  soft 
steel  of  good  quality 
has  more  capacity  for 
absorbing  the  energy  of 
a  single  blow.  On  the 
other  hand,  basing  judg- 
ment upon  results  of 
impact  tests  on  slotted 
bars,  it  appears  that 
good  wrought  when  over- 
strained retains  as  high 
resistance  to  impact  as 
soft  steel  similarly  over- 
strained. 

673.  The  Strength  of 
Wrought-iron  Chains. — 

Fig.    6.-ShowinK    (hat    a   Smiill    Permanent    Set    in  The    hundreds    of    tests 

Wrought  Iron    citlier  in    Tension  or    Compression  on    wrought-iron   chains 

Greatly  Reduces  the  Elustie  Limit  in  the  Opposite  given    in    the  Report   t^ 

Stress,    when    that    Stress   is    ImmetUately  Applied,  the     U     8     Ted    Board 

(Gray,  in  The  Digest  .,/  Physical  Texts,  Vol.  1,  p.  232,  jggj^  y^j  "  ^     ^j^^^   ^^^^ 

the  ultimate  strength  of 
chains  may  be  tukon  at  1.6,  that  of  the  iron  from  which  the  links  are 
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made.     It  also  appears  from  these  tests  that  open  links  are  somewhat 
stronger  than  studded  links,  though  the  open-link  chains  take  a  permanent 

set  earlier  than  the  studded  links.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  open-link 
cables  would  foul  more  readily  than 
the  studded  cables.  The  elastic  prop- 
erties of  open-link  chains  made  of 
1-in.  and  J-in.  iron  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  where  the  tests  have  been 
carried  to  the  proof-load  only,  this 
being  such  as  to  give  to  the  chains 
a  permanent  set  of  about  2  per  cent 
of  their  length.  They  now  become 
perfectly  elastic  to  20,000  and  15,000 
lb.  respectively,  and  are  also  about 
five  times  stiffer,  or  more  rigid,  than 
they    were    at    first.      All    chains    are 

w  0,01  0,08 

Ecctfiortionate  Eiongauoa  improved   by  this   treatment,  while   it 

Fic;.  7.— Proof  Testa  of  WrouKht-iron  also   discovers    any   very   poor   welds 

Chains  with  Open  Links.    The  118-  the  chain  may  have. 

in.  chain  was  made  of  1-in.  iron,  the         From      theoretical     anal3rses     and 

90-in.  chain  of  J-in  iron.    (Tests  of  fj^^   experiments   on  both  open   and 

'  ^     *  stud  links,   Goodenough  and  Moore  * 

have   arrived   at    the    following    approximate    formulas   for   maximum 
stresses  in  chain  links: 


for  open  links, 


for  stud  links. 


Si  = 


2P 

A' 


o     1.6P 

0|  =  — 7-, 


where  St  is  the  maximum  unit  tensile  stress,  P  the  load  on  the  chain, 
and  A  the  area  of  the  stock.  For  either  of  the  above  chains  the  com- 
pressive stress  on  the  inner  fibers  at  the  link  ends  is  approximately 
double  the  maximum  tensile  stress.  However,  since  the  length  of  link 
under  compression  is  very  short  and  since  additional  security  is  affected 
at  these  points  by  the  pinching  action  of  the  adjoining  links,  it  appears 
practical  to  base  the  design  upon  the  tensile  strength  of  the  link  If 
15,000  lb.  per  square  inch  is  considered  a  safe  value  for  tensile  stress 
in  chains,  then  the  above  formulas  reduce  to  P=6000  d^  for  open 
links  and  P  =  7500  d^  for  stud  links,  where  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  iron. 
674.  The  Welding  of  Wrought  Iron. — One  of  the  most  valuable 
properties    of    wrought    iron    is    the    facility    with    which    portions    of 

*  BuU.  No.  18,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.  Univ.  of  111. 
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it  may  be  united  by  squeezing  or  hammering  while  at  a  Jiigh  heat. 
This  characteristic  renders  the  iron  very  useful  to  the  smith.  The 
property  is  due  to  the  high  plasticity  of  the  iron  throughout  a  consid- 
erable range  of  temperature  extending  below  a  white  heat.  However, 
if  the  iron  parts  are  heated  to  such  temperatures  in  the  presence  of 
much  air  their  smfaces  soon  become  coated  with  a  film  of  iron  oxide. 
(Consequently  it  is  diflScult  to  bring  the  welding  surfaces  into  perfect 
contact.  To  avoid  imperfect  cohesion  it  is  necessary  that  the  central 
portions  of  the  surfaces  in  the  weld  be  first  brought  together  so  that 
the  oxide  forming  at  the  joint  may  be  expelled  outward  and  not 
entrapped  as  the  seam  is  closed  under  the  hammer.  The  evil  efifects 
of  the  oxide  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  using  borax  or  other  flux 
which  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  oxide  and  renders  it  more  easy  to  expel 
from  the  joint.  Moreover,  by  maintaining  a  thick  fire  in  which  most 
of  the  oxygen  is  combined  with  carbon,  or  by  heating  the  parts  in  a 
muffle  it  is  possible  to  considerably  reduce  the  amount  of  slag  formed. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  electric  welding  Ues  in  the  fact  that  no  air 
blast   is  employed,   and  by  having  the  parts  in  contact  during  the 
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Lap  Weld  Cleft  Weld  Butt  Weld 

Fig.  8. — Common  Types  of  Welds. 

heating  period,  air  is  largely  excluded  from  the  .welding  surfaces  and 
hence  little  oxide  is  there  formed. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  common  types  of  welds  and  the  shapes  of  the  parts 
prior  to  welding.  After  the  parts  have  been  shaped  and  upset  as 
required  by  the  work  in  hand,  they  are  reheated,  if  necessary,  and 
then  rapidly  hammered  until  the  metal  is  below  a  red  heat.  This 
hot  work  reduces  the  grain  size  and  renders  the  metal  at  the  weld  more 
ductile  and  tough.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  likely  to  be  overheated  metal 
on  either  side  of  the  joint  which  has  not  been  properly  worked  during 
the  welding,  it  is  best,  wherever  possible,  to  anneal  welds  and  thus 
secure  uniformity  in  structure  and  properties  of  the  metal  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joint. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  welding,  the  strength 
of  welded  joints  is  hkely  to  vary  from  30  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
strength  of  the  parts  joined.  With  the  most  careful  hand  welding 
Kirkaldy  reports  the  following  average  efficiencies:  For  the  strengths 
of  joints  in  round  tie-rods  IJ  to  3|  in.  in  diameter  60  per  cent;  for 
flat  plates  2^  to  6-in.    wide  and  \  to  1-in.  thick  71  per  cent;  for  chain« 
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and  cast  iron;    the  latter  being  non-malleable  at  any  range  of  tem- 
perature. 

678.  The  Physical  Characteristics  of  Ferrite  and  Cementite. — ^Again 
referring  to  regions  IX  and  XII  of  the  Roozeboom  Diagram  we  note 
that  slowly  cooled  steels  and  cast  iron  consist  of  pure  iron  (ferrite) 
and  iron  carbide  (cementite),  a  portion  or  all  of  the  ferrite  and  cement- 
ite always  being  intimately  associated  in  the  eutectoid,  pearlite.  Fer- 
rite is  a  relatively  soft,  ductile  and  malleable  metal  of  low  elastic  ratio. 
Cementite,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  hard,  brittle,  non-malleable  at 
any  temperature,  and  has  a  high  elastic  limit  equaling  its  tensile 
strength.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  relative  properties 
of  these  two  constituents,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  association 
and  degree  of  aggregation,  will  determine  the  physical  properties  of 
steels  and  cast  irons.  In  fact  the  strengths  of  normal  carbon  steels 
of  less  than  eutectoid  composition  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  percentage 
of  pearlite,  whereas  in  the  hypereutectoid  steels  the  strengths  diminish 
slightly  as  the  excess  cementite  increases. 

679.  The  essential  relations  between  carbon  content  and  mechanical 
properties  for  the  carbon-iron  alloys  containing  4  per  cent  or  less  of 
carbon  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.    From  the  figure  it  will  be  observed  that 


White  Oast  Iron 


1.5  2.0  2.6  S.0 

Percentage  of  Carbon 

Fig.  1. — ^Theoretical  Relations  between  Mechanical  PropertieB  and  Carbon  Content 

in  Iron-Carbon  Alloys.     (Howe.) 

the  tensile  strength  increases  to  a  maximum  when  the  metal  is  approxi- 
mately of  eutectoid  composition.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  rela- 
tively intimate  mixture  and  fine  state  of  aggregation  of  the  constit- 
uents of  the  pearlite.  With  a  decrease  or  increase  of  carbon  the  fenite 
or  cementite,  respectively,  becomes  an  excess  substance  forming  a  grain 
network  which  has  a  weakening  influence  on  the  metal. 

The  relation  of  hardness  to  carbon  content  is  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  hardness.  In  Fig.  1  hardness  is  shown  as  varying  directly 
with  the  increase  in  cementite.  As  measured  by  the  Brinell  ht^ 
method  the  resistance  to  indentation  increases  much  more  raj^dly  for 
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carbon  cnnteiits  up  to  the  eutectoid  ratio  (0.90  per  cent  C.)  than  for 
the  higher  percentages.  Thus  the  Brinell  number  for  soft  iron  lies 
between  75  and  80,  for  eutectoid  steel  it  is  approximately  250,  and  for 
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P^o.  2. — Compression  and  Tensioa  Stress-dia^^ma  of  Steel  Bare  of  Varying  Percentagea 
of  Carbon. 

ComprM«ion  specimenBia  in.  loDg  aDd  1  in.  indUim.  (;."33J  irith  flat vnd*.  Tenson  spMinHni 
ame  dUm.  with  h  (nuKed  IcnKth  o[  30  in.  All  ■pecimeoi  turned  from  open-hurlli  stmt  bu«  1]  in,  in 
liam.     l,Tt*»  of  Mttalt,  ISHa  and  IS87.) 

vhite  cast  iron  it  ranges  from  350  to  500.  Brinell's  teste  on  carbon 
teela  (Fig.  21)  show  that  mean  rate  of  increase  in  ball  hardness  is  19 
Brinell  scale)  per  0.10  per  cent  increase  in  carbon  until  the  carbon 
caches  1.0  per  cent.    Again  from  testa  with  various  abrasive  powders 
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F.  Rdbin  found  that  the  wearing  rceistance  of  annealed  or  normal  car- 
bon steels  was  greatest  when  the  carbon  content  was  about  0.40  per 
cent.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  relation  of  hardness  to  carbon 
content  varies  greatly  for  difTereat  kinds  of  hardness. 
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3. — Supplementary  to  Fig,  2. 


680.  Influence  of  Carbon  on  Strength  of  Steel. — A  study  of  th( 
data  shown  in  Fig.  2  to  5  indicates  that  the  tensile  strength  of  hot 
rolled  Htccl  bars  varies  from  55,(11)0  lb.  per  square  inch  for  0.1  per  cent 
carlwii  to  ir)0,()()0  II).  per  square  inch  for  1.0  per  cent  carbon.  Thf 
strength  of  the  hot  rolled  bars,  Fig.  4,  is  a  maximiun  between  1.0  aac 
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1.2  per  cent  carbon;  whereas,  among  the  annealed  bars,  Fig.  5,  those 
of  eutectoid  composition  are  the  strongest. 

If  the  strength  given  in  Figa.  2  and  3  are  also  platted  on  Fig.  4  it  vill  be  found  that 
there  is  approximately  a  Uoeur  relation  between  the  tensile  strength  (Si)  and  the  per 
cent  carbon  (C)  for  carbon  content  lees  than  1.00  per  cent.  This  relation  may  be  ex- 
pressed hy 

5,-45,000+115,000  0 (1) 

For  annealed  steeb  with  low  content  of  impurities  Sauveur  *  proposes  the  foUowiDg 
simple  formulae: 

S,  =  50,000+90,OOOC(C<0.83perceat) (2) 

.'.■,  =  142,000-20,600C(C>Q.83percent) (3) 
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FiQ.  5. 
of  Carbon  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Hot-Rotlcd  Steels. 


Fi«.  4.— The  Influ( 

(Nead.)     Diumotcr  of  8i>ccimena  0.503  in.;  gogc  length  =2  \i 
Fin.  a. — The  Influence  of  Carl>on  on  the  Mcchanicnl  Properties  of  Annealed  Steels 

(Neod).    Annealing  temperatures  were  those  recommended  by  A.  S.  T.  M.,  aee 

Fig.  10. 

Formula  3  gives  results  about  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  higher  thnn  the  data  for  an- 
DOiiled  steels  in  Fig.  5. 

From  an  extensive  series  of  tests  on  acid  and  bat>ie  open-hcnrth  steels  Campbell  \ 
derived  the  following  mon>  complex  fornmlas  for  the  tensile  strength  <iS,)  of  steel. 

Foracidoppn-hairthstcel,.S,=40,000+1000C+1000P+iMn+fl.    .    .    (4) 
Forbaai(op.-n-be;irthstccl,5,=4l,500+770C+I000P+i/Mn+fi.    .    .    (5) 
In  these  equations  C,  I',  and  Mn  represent  the  number  of  points  J  of  carbon  (by  combua- 
•  The  Mflailngrnphy  and  llral  Trcalmml  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  138. 


t  The  ManjifartiiTf  ami  I'm/irrtuK  of  Irim  and  S 
J  A  point  is  equivulent  to  0.01  jwr  cent. 
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tkot),  pboqjbonu,  and  manganese,  respectively,  and  A  is  a  variable  depending  on  the 
beat  treatment.  For  rolled  steels  finished  at  the  ordinary  temperaturefl  A— 0.  If 
carbon  is  determined  by  the  color  method  the  coefficieuta  for  C  in  Eq.  (4)  and  (5)  should 
be  1140  and  820,  respectively.  Values  of  the  coefficient  x,  for  manganese  over  40  poimta 
and  carbtm  under  60  points,  are  given  by;c-8C;  values  of  {/,  for  manganen  over 
SOpoinlaand  carbon  under  40  points,  are  given  by  v=4C+90,  where  C  is  the  number 
of  points  carbon  as  before. 


Tlw  da^ic  limit  and  the  yield  point  of  steel  in  tension,  like  the 
ultimate  strength,  increase  with  the  carbon  content  but  at  a  lower 

rate.  The  elastic 
ratio  usually  runs 
between  0.60  and 
0.70  for  the  medi- 
um- and  tow-carbon 
steels  and  between 
0.50  and  0.60  for 
the  high-carbon  va- 
rieties. Thus  frtMU 
the  results  in  Figs.  2, 
3  and  4,  the  follow- 
ing i^proximate  re- 
lation S,= 30,000+ 
48,000  C  is  obtained. 
Here  St  is  the  unit 
stress  at  yield  pomt 
and  C  the  per  cent 
carbon  (<  1). 

The  yidd  point 
in  high-carbon  steela 
is    much    leea    pro- 
nounced than  in  low- 
FiG.  6. — Variation  of  Compreaaive  Strength,  CoeHicieDt  of  ^^      medium-carbon 
Expansion    and    Modulus    of  Elasticity    with  Carbon    ,     ,  tk       ^' 

Content.     {rMtoo/Afria^.  1886.)  ^***"     ^  t7*    n^ 

V.lu«iformodalu«mcomprw»on.pi.e«itob«iDerror.  gramS   Of  FlgB.  2,  3 

and  9,  indicate. 
The  ultimaie  compremve  strength  of  steel  in  very  short  priams  is  not 

well  defined.    In  members  with  -  above  100,  column  action  (Art.  21) 

is  introduced,  but  in  fairly  short  prisms  with  -  between  20  and  50  the 

compressive  strength  is  practically  equal  to  the  apparent  elastic  limit,  see 
Figs.  2,  3  and  6.  From  Fig.  6  it  appears  that  the  compreesive  strength 
increases  directly  with  the  carbon  content  up  to  1  per  cent  carbon, 
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the  relation  for  these  data  being  expressed  by  Sc= 37,000 +55,000  C. 
Results  of  certain  tests  by  Marshall,  given  in  Table  1,  show  that  the 
elastic  Umit  in  tension  and  compression  are  practically  identical  for  all 
sizes  of  bar  and  also  that  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  bars 

with  -3=12  is  the  elastic  limit.    They  also  show  the  marked  decrease 
a 

in  elastic  limit  and  ductility  for  the  large  sizes  of  bar,  all  being  rolled 
from  the  same  billet. 


TABLE  1.— MILD  STEEL  IN  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Comparison  of  Tensile  and  Compressive  Results  with  Results  of  Tests  on  Short  Col- 
umns of  Round  and  Square  Bars  from  }  in.  to  2^  in.  in  Diameter,  all  Rolled  from  one  Blow 
of  Bessemer  Steel.  Elongations  measured  on  a  length  equal  to  ten  diameters,  by  means 
of  an  eztensometer  similar  to  Fig.  37,  Chap.  II.  (From  Marshall's  Experiments, 
Trans.  Am,  Soc.  C,  E.y  Vol.  17,  Tables  1  and  2.) 


Elastic  Limit  in 

Ultimate  Strength  in 

Pounds  per  Square 

Pounds  per  Square 

Elongation. 

Sue  of 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Reduction. 

Spaoimen. 

In  Tension. 

In  Compr. 

for-|r-2. 
a 

In  Tension. 

In  Compr. 

for  4- =  12. 
a 

Length  of 
Specimen. 

Percentage 

of 
Elongation. 

of  Area. 
Percentage. 

i 

45,181 

45,000 

68,711 

44,970 

8 

26.4 

45.3 

1 

43,880 

45,355 

68,240 

43,540 

10 

25.6 

39.3 

U 

40,903 

42,880 

67,506 

40,455 

12 

26.4 

43.0 

i| 

39,795 

42,015 

66,598 

40,150 

15 

25.4 

39.3 

u 

39,105 

41,225 

66,366 

39,700 

18 

.    24.3 

33.3 

2 

38,207 

39,176 

65,663 

40,300 

20 

23.9 

27.8 

2i 

37,655 

30,542 

65,460 

38,030 

22 

13.7 

17.2 

2J 

36,100 

36,840 

35,650 

25 

10.2 

Means 

40,103 

41,129 

66,935 

40,350 

21.9 

35.0 

The  shearing  strength  of  steel  also  increases  with  the  carbon  content, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  results  in  Table  2.  The  test-pieces  used  in 
obtaining  these  results  were  subjected  to  double  shear,  due  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  bending  as  far  as  possible. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  shearing  strength 
to  the  tensile  strength  is  approximately  O.cO  for  medium-  and  low- 
carbon  steels,  but  decreases  as  the  carbon  content  increases,  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  0.60  for  high-carbon  steels. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  influence  of  carbon  on  the  torsional  strength  and 
torsional  ductility  of  |-in.  round  steel  specimens  of  variable  carbon 
content.  The  ratio  of  the  computed  twisting  strength  to  the  tensile 
strength   for   these   steels   varied   from    1.1    for   the   low-carbon   steels 
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TABLE  2— SHE.\RING  RESISTANCE  OF  STEEL 


Kind  of  Steel.* 


Per 

Cent. 

Carbon, 


Number 

of  Testa 

Averaged. 


Landore  Siemens 


tt 
ti 


Weardale  Be.ssenier 
Bes.semcr 


<( 


Crucible 

Bessemer 

Swcdi^  Crucible 


2 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4 
o 

2 


0  rj     \  Averago 
I  O.IS     'of  a 
0.71        LarKC 


0.77 


X  limber 


TKNnoN  Tkst  . 

Elastic 

Umit, 

Pouuds 

per  8q.  In. 

Ultimate 

Pounds 

per8q.in. 

37,500 

67,000 

40,000 

63,500 

37,000 

64,000 

40,600 

69,000 

44,000 

71,000 

51,500 

78,000 

62,000 

82,000 

69,500 

116,000 

70,000 

118,000 

55,800 

55,800 

94,400 

94,400 

126,100 

126,100 

137,300 

137,300 

Shearinc 
Strength, 

Potmds 
per  Sq.  In. 


47,500 
51,000 
52,000 
56,000 
51,000 
64,000 
59,000 
74,000 
79,000 
41,500 
64,500 
82,000 
85,400 


Ratio  of 
ShearinjK 
to  TensUe 
Strength. 


0.829 
0.800 
0.811 
0.807 
0.715 
0.823 
0.721 
0.632 
0.670 
0.740 
0.680 
0.650 
0.620 


U0,000 


300 


♦TestB  on  Swedish  cruriMo  storN  wore  roportod  by  E.  O.  laod  in  Pror.  Imt.  Meek.  Enor,,  1Q0<I-1, 
I>.  0;  others  by  A.  B.  W.  Keumdy  in  Proc.  Just.  Mcch.  Enyr.  1885,  p.  202. 

to  0.9  for  the  high-carbon  stools.  Sinco  the  true  shearing  strength  is 
three-quarters  of  the    niodiilus  of  rupture  in    torsion  in,    according  to 

Upton's  theory,  the  ratio  of  the  true 

shearing  strength  in  torsion  to  the 

^^  tensile  strength  varied  from  0.82  for 

4,  the   low-carlK)n   steels   to  0.67  for 

^1  the   high-carlx)n    varieties.     These 

I  ratios  are  in  good  agreement  with 

150  3  ^^^    values    computed    from    the 

-  transverse  shear  results  of  Table  2. 

100 1  '^^^  ^^^^^   ®^   ^^®   elastic  limit  in 

J  torsion  to  the  elastic  limit  in  tension 

I  was   more   nearly   constant,   being 

approximately    two-thirds    for    all 

carlK)n  contents. 

681.  The  modulus  of  elasticUy 

Yu.,  7.— Tho  Effort  of  Carl)on    on    tlie  of   steel   is    nearly  the   same   for 

Torsional    ProjwTtias   of  Steel.     Each  tension   and   compression,  and  for 

point  roprcsonts  3  tosts  on  j-in.  round  ^j^^^j.  g^^ess  it  is  practically  mde- 

This  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  Table  3  from  Marshall's  carefully 
conducted  (»xp(Tinionts  *  also  furnishes  comparisons  of  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  for  steels  var>'ing  in  carbon  content. 

*  Reported  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Enffr.,  Vol.  17,  p.  62. 
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TABLE  3.— MODULI  OF  ELASTICITY  OF  STEEL  ON  FIRST  LOADINGS, 
WITH  VARYING  PERCENTAGES  OF  CARBON,  ONE  SPECIMEN  FROM 
EACH  HEAT.     (Marshau.) 


Number  of 
Heata  and 

Average 

Percentage  of 

of  Carbon. 

Moduli  or  Elabtxcitt  E,  in 
Squabb  Inch. 

Pounds  per 

Kind  of  Steel 

Teste. 

Lowest  Value. 

Highest  Value. 

Average  Value. 

33 

8 

107 

89 

25 

.09 
.11 

.24 

.34 
.72 

28,750,000 
29,210,000 
28,310,000 
28,140,000 
28,680,000 

31,540,000 
30,670,000 
31,180,000 
30,910,000 
30,860,000 

29,924,000 
30,020,000 
29,996,000 
29,672,000 
29,919,000 

29,866,000 

Bessemer 
Open-hearth 

Bessemer 
Open-hearth 

Weighted  mean  value  = 

• 

TABLE  4.— COMPARISON  OF  MODULI  OF  ELASTICITY  IN  TENSION  AND 

COMPRESSION.     (Marshall) 

All  results  given  in  onc-thousand-pound  units,  identical  material. 


Steel.— Tensile  Strength  less  than  100,000 
Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Spring-btbel. — Tensile  Strength  144,000 
Pounds  per  Square  Incli. 

Tension. 

COMPBESSION. 

Size  of 
Bar, 

In. 

Tension. 

C0MPBK8810N. 

Sise  of 
Bar, 

In. 

El 

First 

Loading. 

Et 

Second 
Loading. 

El 

First 
Loading. 

Et 
Second 
Loading. 

El 

First 

Loading. 

Et 

Second 
Loading. 

First 
I/oading. 

Seconu 
Loading. 

Ird. 

Ird. 
Jrd. 

30, 193 
29,850 
29,280 
29,830 
29,420 
29,550 
29,240 
29,400 
30,000 

34,420 
29,850 
29,500 
29,150 
29,040 
29,630 
29,960 
30,420 
30,370 

29,450 
28,070 
?8,780 
28,580 
28,380 
28,680 
30,070 
28,980 
29,260 

29,740 
29,010 
29,420 
29,420 
28,670 
28,830 
30,490 
29,790 
29,810 

Ird. 
Ird. 

A  sq- 
Asq- 

29,480 
29,390 
28,880 
29,200 

29,760 
29,580 
29,420 
29,200 

28,880 
28,880 
29,090 
29,090 

29,300 
29,200 
29,220 
29,350 

To  sq. 

Ird. 

Ird. 

Ird. 

Ird. 

Mean 

29,237 

29,490 

28,985 

29,267 

Mean 

29,529 

30,371 

28,884 

29,464 

Table  4  shows  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  on  second 
loading  is  likely  to  be  slightly  higher  than  on  first  loading  due  to  very 
small  set,  although  the  primitive  loading  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
proportionality.  If  the  primitive  loading  exceeds  the  proportional 
limit,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  lowered,  in  some  cases  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  From  a  consi(l(Tati()ii  of  the  available  experimental  data,  it 
appears  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  in  tension  or  compression 
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generally  lies  between  28,500,000  and  31,000,000  a  mean  value  being 
about  29,500,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

A  very  large  number  of  tests  by  Brinell  on  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  steels  show  also  that  heat  treatment  has  little  effect  on  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  carbon  steels  regardless  of  their  carbon  con- 
tent. Annealed  steels  and  quenched  steels  gave  moduli  averaging 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  higher  than  the  bars  received  from  the  rolls.* 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear  (often  called  the  modulus  of 
rigidity)  is  determined  from  torsion  tests.  Bauschinger  reported  tests  f 
on  Bessemer  steels  varjdng  in  carbon  content  from  0.19  to  0.96  per 
cent  and  on  open-hearth  steels  of  five  degrees  of  hardness.  For  the 
Bessemer  steels  the  shearing  modulus  varied  from  11,900,000  to  12,700,- 
000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  for  the  open-hearth  varieties  it  ranged 
between  11,500,000  and  12,250,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Piatt  and 
Hayward  J  also  reported  values  of  the  shearing  modulus  of  elasticity 
for  high-  and  low-carlx)n  steels, — Bessemer,  crucible  and  open-hearth 
varieties  being  represented.  Their  results  ran  from  12,350,000  to  14,- 
000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  P'or  low-  and  medium-carbon  steels  an 
average  value  of  the  shearing  moduhis  is  12,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

682.  Influence  of  Carbon  on  Ductility. — The  ductility  of  steel  de- 
creases markedly  as  the  carl, on  content  increases  (Figs.  4  and  5).  Since 
ductility  is  also  much  influenced  by  variations  in  heat  treatment  and 
by  the  gauge  length  (Art.  711  and  106)  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
accurate  equation  Ix^tween  ductility  and  carbon  content.  The  following 
equations  Ix^tween  per  cent  elongation  (e)  and  per  cent  carbon  (C), 
or  strengt,h  (*S/),  arc  examples  of  some  of  the  attempts  to  express  such 
relationships. 

3 
c  =  ,,2,,pj,  by  Howe  for  elongation  in  8  in (1) 

e =32 — 30  C,  by  Upton  for  Ki)ecimcns  having  diameter  of  0.8  in.  and  8  in.  gauge  length.  (2) 

c  =  50— 48  C,  by  Upton  for  J-in.  standard  test-piece (3) 

1,800,000 
e  =  ^   -ttt-tjttt;  — 10,  by  J.  B.  Johnson  for  elongation  in  8  in (4) 

e  =  - — ^ — ,  by  a  Committee  of  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engr (5) 

The  range  of  values  for  C  in  Eq.  (1)  to  (3)  is  from  0  to  1  per  cent.  Eq.  (1)  gives  vahies 
about  5  per  cent  to  low  for  medium-carl)on  steels.  Equations  of  the  same  type  as  5 
are  common  in  Hixjcifications.  P  or  the  high-carbon  steels,  however,  this  equation  calls 
for  too  great  elongation.  Therefore,  the  constant  is  reduced  in  specifications  for  such 
steels. 

•  Jour.  Ir.  and  St.  Inst.,  Vol.  60,  p.  234. 

t  See  Unwin's  Materials  of  Construction^  p.  241. 

t  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Enffr.,  Vol.  90,  p.  409. 
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Fig.  8  shows  the  elongation  field  as  worked  out  from  a  table  in 
Howe's  Metallurgy  of  Steel,  which  gives  values  of  greatest  and  least 
elongations  for  different  steels.  It  is  plain  from  the  figure  that  Eq.  (4) 
has  a  much  wider 
range  of  application 
than  Eq.  (5)  or  others 
of  that  type  (5  ). 

The  per  cent  re- 
duction in  area  {R) 
also  decreases  as  the 
carbon  content  in- 
creases. In  Fig,  4  the 
relation  may  be  ap- 
proximately expressed 
by 
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Fig.  8. — Relations  o/  Elongation  to  Strei^th  for  Steels. 


683.  Changes 

the  Shape  of  the  Stress  diagram. — The  effects  of  carbon  on  the 
tensile  properties  of  steel  are  well  shown  by  the  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  stress-diagram.  Thus,  in  Fig.  9  the  increases  in  the  elastic 
hmit  and  ultimate  strength  and  the  accompanying  decreases  in  the 
elongation  cau^e  the  diagrams  to  increase  in  height  and  decrease 
in  width.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  curve  for  low-carbon  steel, 
which  follows  the  drop  in  the  load  after  the  yield  point  has  been 
passed,  disappears  in  the  diagrams  for  the  high-carbon  specimens.  The 
downward  slope  of  the  portion  of  the  stress-deformation  curve  beyond 
the  maximum  stress  becomes  less  pronounced  in  the  high-carbon  steels 
and  disappears  in  the  diagrams  of  the  very  hard  steels  which  break 
without  necking.  Furthermore,  the  area  of  the  diagram,  representing 
the  energy  of  rupture,  decreases  as  the  carbon  increases  (Fig.  9). 

684.  The  resistance  of  steel  to  heavy  shocks  or  blows  decreases  aa 
the  carbon  content  increases.  The  decrease  in  shock  resistance  is 
most  rapid  as  the  carbon  is  increased  from  0.15  to  0.40  per  cent. 
Kig.  33  shows  some  of  Brinell's  impact  results  which  emphasize  this 
conclusion.  The  figure  also  shows  that  the  energy  of  rupture  com- 
puted from  tensile  testii  is  a  poor  measure  of  resistance  to  impact. 
Similar  evidence  showing  discrepancies  between  the  energies  of  rupture 
in  tension  and  impact  is  furnished  by  data  of  the  Alloys  Research 
Conmiittoe  *  as  compiled  by  Howe  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
impact  testing  Ijefore  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  f 

•  Proc.  Iiisl.  of  Mech.  Engr.,  1904-1,  p.  160. 

t  Tram.  Am.  Inst,  of  Min.  Engr.,  Vol.  53,  p.  218. 
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Although  it  appears  that  the  soft  and  medium-carbon  steels  as 
rolled,  or  in  the  annealed  state,  have  much  superior  resistance  to  impact 
than  the  high-carbon  steels,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  conclusion 
that  the  low-carbon  steels  are  best  suited  to  withstand  repeated  stress 
or  a  succession  of  tight  blows.  Under  such  loadings,  the  harder  steels 
with  a  higher  elastic  limit  have  proven  more  satisfactory.     (See  Art.  S28.) 
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Fio.  9. — Tension  Stress-dinKr.ims  of  Ciirbon  Steel  Bars  Ueed  for  Endunmce  Testa 
of  Sha/ting.     {TcrsU  of  MelaU,  1889,  p.  389;   1891,  p.  603.) 


686.  The  Range  in  Composition  of  Structural  Steels. — ^Practically 
all  steels  used  in  engineering  construction  in  the  normal  or  annealed 
condition  are  of  less  than  eutectoid  proportion  (0.9  per  cent  carbon). 
The  carbon  content  is  the  result  of  experience  whereby  the  proper 
combination  of  strength,  elasticity,  hardness  and  workability  have  been 
obtained  to  fit  the  material  for  the  particular  service.  Increased 
tenacity  and  elasticity  are  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  ductility  and  soft- 
ness. In  structurrl  stw-ls,  toiler  plate,  and  the  like,  where  some  in- 
crease of  strength  is  desirable,  provided  there  is  not  too  great  loss  of 
ductility  and  softness,  a  carbon  content  of  about  0.20  per  cent  is 
customary.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  is  thereby  increased  by 
about    15,000   lb.    per   square   inch    (from   45,000   to   60,000)    without 
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laterial  loss  of  the  dvctility  and  softness  so  essential  to  the  require- 
lents  for  manufacture  and  service.  In  steel  rails,  there  is  little  fabri- 
ition  of  the  finished  product  and  the  stresses  are  heavy  shocks  at 
itermittent  periods.  Hardness  is  essential  for  wear,  and  high  strength 
ad  elasticity  are  necessary  to  enable  the  steel  to  withstand  the  load 
ad  recover  its  alignment;  yet  ductility  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the 
d;ent  of  dangerous  brittleness.  The  carbon  content  of  rails  varies 
om  0.50  to  0.70  per  cent,  the  larger  amoimts  having  been  introduced 
i  special  cases  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  heavy  sections  and 
here  the  steel  has  the  minimum  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  other 
ssociated  detrimental  elements,  which  lower  ductility  without  the 
3mpensating  advantage  of  adding  much  strength. 

The  following  table  shows  classifications,  approximate  composition 
rid  mechanical  properties  of  some  of  the  more  important  steels  used  in 
instruction.     Carbon  contents  for  tool  steels  may  be  foimd  in  Art.  709. 


Clam8ification  Based  on 


Uease. 


ivet 

ubing  and  Pressed  Metal 
;rew  stock 


oiler  plate. 

Tuctural.  . 
ructural.  . 
[achine.  .  . 
ail 


Hardness. 


Extra  soft 
Extra  soft 

Mild 

or 

Soft 

Medium 
Medium 
Hard 


Manufac- 
ture. 


re ;     Hard 


O.  H. 

O.  H. 

O.H. 

Bess. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

Bess. 

O.H. 

O.H. 
/  O.  H. 
\  Bess. 

O.H. 


Per  Cent 
Carbon. 


0.08-0.15 
0.08-0.15 
0.10-0.20 

0.10-0.20 

0.10-0.20 
0.20-0.35 
0.20-0.30 
0.40-0.75 

0.50-0.80 


Tensile 
Strength 

ab./in.«). 


Percent 
Elongation  in 


45-  55,000 
45-  55,000 
55-  65,000 

55-  65,000 

55-  65,000 
65-  75,000 
60-  70,000 
85-125,000 

110-130,000 


8  in. 


30 
30 
25 

25 


22 

23 


21b. 


10-16 
10 


Effects  of  Principal  Impurities  on  Steel  * 

686.  General  Effects.—  As  wo  have  seen  in  Chapter  XVIII,  it  is 
)t  feasible  under  present  practice  to  remove  impurities  entirely  in 
aking  either  iron  or  steel.  Therefore,  the  final  product  always  con- 
ins,  besides  iron  and  carbon,  small  percentages  of  the  metallic  im- 
irities, — silicon,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, — together  with 
sser  amounts  of  the  oxides  of  silica,  manganese  and  iron,  silicates  of 
anganese    and    iron,    and    some    occluded    gases.     Occasionally   very 

*For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  effects  of  impurities  on  steel  the  reader  should 
nsult  the  excellent  paper  and  bibliography  compiled  by  J.  E.  Stead,  See  Jour.  Jr. 
dSt.  Inst.,  Vol.91,  p.  i>-130. 
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small  percentafi;es  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  also  present.  In  well- 
made  steel  the  total  amount  of  these  impurities  geneiially  ranges 
between  0.2  and  1.0  per  cent  and  their  resultant  effect  on  the  consti- 
tution of  steel  is  often  very  small.  Of  the  conmion  impurities,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  are  injurious  elements  present  in  the  ore  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  whereas  most 
of  the  silicon  and  manganese  are  introduced  to  improve  the  metal. 
The  non-metallic  impurities  are  objectionable  substances  which  find 
their  way  into  the  steel  during  the  process  of  refining. 

687.  Eflfects  of  Silicon. — Silicon  probably  in  the  form  of  iron- 
silicidC;  forms  solid  solutions  with  iron  in  all  proportions  up  to  20  per 
cent.  It  is  often  added  to  molten  metal  to  remove  oxygen  and  Hiinifiifih 
blowholes.  In  the  carbon  steels  silicon  rarely  exceeds  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  and  in  structural  steels  it  is  generally  under  a  quarter  of  a 
per  cent.  With  such  small  proportions  of  silicon  the  microscope  reveals 
no  peculiarities  in  constitution.  Silicon  up  to  1.75  per  cent  appears  to 
increase  both  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  without  decreasing  duc- 
tility.* Brineirs  researches  show  that  silicon  increases  the  hardness  of 
steel.  For  silicon  varying  between  0.10  and  0.20  per  cent  the  increase 
in  hardness  was  approximately  G.4  (Brinell  scale)  per  0.1  per  cent  in- 
crease in  silicon.  Silicon  is,  therefore,  about  one-third  as  effective  as 
carbon  in  increasing  hardness*. 

On  account  of  the  marked  tendency  of  silicon  to  prevent  solution 
of  carlx)n  in  iron  (Art.  662)  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  prolonged 
heating  at  high  temperatures  in  treating  steels  having  high  silicon  and 
carbon  contents.  Instances  have  been  recorded  where  steel  castings 
have  been  ruined  by  soaking  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  consid- 
erably alx)ve  the  recalcscence  point,  the  combined  carbon  being  thus 
traasformed  into  graphite  and  the  casting  thereby  greatly  embrittled. 
However,  with  normal  percentage  of  silicon  and  good  heat  treatment 
graphite  is  not  present  in  steel. 

688.  Effects  of  Phosphorus.— \\  hen  prcpent  in  the  low  proportions 
common  to  steel,  phosphorus  exists  in  a  Folid  solution  of  iron-phos- 
phide (Fe^P)  and  iron.  In  this  form  it  permeates  both  the  free  ferrite 
and  that  composing  the  pearlite  (Sauveur).  By  some  it  is  considered 
to  promote  enlargement  of  the  grains  and  thus  produce  brittleness. 
Howe  maintains  that  the  presence  of  phasphorus  in  ferrite  makes  the 
ferrite  more  mobile  when  it  is  slowly  cooling  through  the  transforma- 
tion range.  This  mobility  results  in  the  banding  of  the  ferrite  into  thin 
rods  or  layers  which,  upon  etching,  are  revealed  as  light-colored  lines, 
called  ghost  lines.  Such  formations,  of  course,  render  the  metal  less 
homogeneous. 

*  The  properties  of  silicon  steels  arc  discussed  in  Art.  734. 
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Im  wrought  iron  much  of  the  phosphorus  content  is  held  in  the  slag 
fibers  in  the  form  of  iron  phosphate.  As  a  constituent  of  the  slag  its 
effect  is  probably  less  detrimental  than  as  a  phosphide  in  the  ferrite. 

Although  the  ductihty  of  low-carbon  steel  may  be  slightly  decreased 
by  the  presence  of  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent  phosphorus,  the  yield  point, 
ultimate  strength  and  hardness  are  increased.  Resistance  to  shock  is, 
however,  markedly  reduced  by  such  high  percentages  of  phosphorus. 
Tests  by  D'Amico  on  low-carbon  steels  show  that  toughness  is  adversely 
affected  (i.e.,  the  metal  is  rendered  cold  short)  by  0.1  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  very  much  decreased  by  0.2  per  cent  of  this  element.  The 
evil  effect  on  toughness  appears  to  be  more  pronounced  in  high-carbon 
than  in  low-carbon  "steels. 

Although  it  is  very  probable  that  many  failures  have  been  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  a  high  phosphorus  content  which,  if  all  facts  were 
known,  were  traceable  to  other  causes,  yet  a  due  regard  for  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  cold  shortness  requires  that  phosphorus  be  kept  low 
in  steel.  At  present  the  maximum  limits  are:  for  inferior  grades  of 
8tructiu*al  steel  0.1,  for  best  grades  of  structural  steel  0.05,  and  for  tool 
steels  0.02  per  cent. 

689.  Effects  of  Sulphur. — Sulphur  readily  combines  with  iron  to 
form  iron  sulphide  (FeS)  which,  when  present  in  iron  or  steel,  has  a 
tendency  to  segregate  and  form  brittle  networks  at  the  grain  boun- 
daries. On  account  of  its  low  melting-point,  iron  sulphide  causes  a 
lack  of  cohesion  between  adjacent  grains  of  the  metal  when  it  is 
heated  above  a  red  heat.  Such  brittleness  at  high  temperatures  is 
termed  red  shortness.  Since  red  shortness  makes  steel  or  iron  hard 
to  roll  or  forge,  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  metal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer.  Manganese  sulphide  has  a  much  higher-melting 
point  than  iron  sulphide  and  does  not  render  ferrous  metals  red  short. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  manganese  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for 
sulphur,  it  is  possible  to  relieve  red  shortness  by  adding  suflScient 
manganese  to  the  molten  metal  to  combine  with  the  sulphur.  Theo- 
retically the  ratio  of  manganese  to  sulphur  should  be  1.7  to  1  in  order 
to  form  manganese  sulphide  (MnS)  and  completely  satisfy  sulphur. 
Levy  contends,  however,  that  even  if  manganese  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  form  the  sulphide  some  iron  sulphide  will  still  remain 
and  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  manganese  sulphide.  Since  man- 
ganese sulphide  also  segregates  and  forms  brittle  masses,  more  or  less 
rounded  in  castings  and  elongated  in  mechanically  worked  pieces, 
it  appears  that  either  sulphide  causes  a  lack  of  homogeneity. 

If  sufficient  manganese  is  present  to  prevent  red  shortness  there  is 
little  evidence  that  sulphur  in  quantities  Jess  than  0.15  per  cent  exer- 
cises any  appreciable  effect  on  the    mechanical  properties  of  structural 
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steel*  For  screwnstock  a  high  sulphur  content  (0.10  to  0.15  per  cent) 
is  commonly  specified,  since  chips  of  such  metal  crumble  without 
curling  and  the  stock  threads  nicely.  There  appears  to  be  a  feeling, 
even  though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  to  support  it,  that  percent- 
ages of  sulphur  too  small  to  produce  red  shortness  in  rolling  may 
develop  invisible  flaws  in  the  finished  metal.  Specifications  for  steel, 
therefore,  stringently  limit  sulphur  to  practically  the  same  amounts  as 
phosphorus. 

690.  Effects  of  Manganese. — Manganese  is  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments of  the  recarburizers  used  in  manufacturing  steel.  Through  its 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  sulphur  manganese  acts  as  a  cleanser 
of  the  molten  metal  by  withdrawing  much  of  these'  imdesirable  impuri- 
ties into  the  slag.  When  more  manganese  is  present  than  required  to 
satisfy  sulphur  and  oxygen  the  excess  manganese  forms  the  carbide, 
MnaC-',  which  is  associated  with  cementite.  If  present  in  this  form  it 
acts  as  a  hardener.  In  carbon  steels,  the  manganese  content  is  gen- 
erally under  1  per  cent  and  ordinarily  runs  about  0.3  to  0.6  per  cent. 
Brineirs  tests  show  that  manganese,  when  under  1.0  per  cent,  hardens 
steel  slightly,  the  average  increase  in  hardness  due  to  an  increase  of 
0.1  manganese  being  alx)ut  4.0  on  the  Brinell  scale.  Howe  t  claims 
that  a  maximum  fineness  of  grain  together  with  a  minimum  of  injmy 
in  hardening  can  be  secured  for  carbon  steels  by  maintaining  man- 
ganese high,  say  around  1.25  per  cent. 

In  high-carbon  alloys  manganese  increases  the  solubility  of  carbon 
in  iron  and  hinders  the  precipitation  of  graphite  in  cooling. 

691.  Copper  up  to  0.5  per  cent  appears  to  have  Uttle  if  any  effect 
on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel  A  small  percentage  of  it  is  said 
to  increase  resistance  to  corrosion.  In  most  steels  the  proportion  of 
copper  is  negligible. 

692.  Arsenic  is  occasionally  found  in  very  small  proportions  in  steels 
made  in  Europe.  It  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  strength  and  cause 
brittleness.  It  is  considered  undesirable  when  more  than  0.1  per  cent 
is  present. 

693.  Non-metallic  Impurities. — Steel  and  iron  ako  frequently  con- 
tain ver>^  small  percentages  of  the  oxides  and  silicates  of  both  iron  and 
manji!;ancse.  These  impurities  are  mechanically  suspended  in  the 
metal  and  arc  often  called  slag  inclusions.  They  appear  to  arise  from 
trapping!;  of  the  slag,  from  the  cleansing  action  of  the  recarburizer,  and 
from  the  spalling  of  the  ladle  and  furnace  linings.  In  well-made  steel 
such  inclusions  are  slight  and  of  small  moment.  If  segregated  they  are 
likely  to  cause  brittleness. 

*  See  data  presontod  byJ.  S.  Unper  in  Engr.  News,  Vol  75,  p.  363. 
t  rroc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  V()l.  17,  Pt.  2,  p.  8. 
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From  time  to  time  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  are  present  in  iron  and  steel,  especially  in  Bessemer  steel, 
and  that  they  embrittle  the  metal.  Quantitative  evidence  of  these 
facts  is,  however,  lacking. 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  TREATMENTS 

694.  Eflfects  of  Heating  above  the  Critical  Range. — On  heating  steel 
past  the  critical  range  of  temperature^,  there  is  a  structural  change 
from  an  aggregate  of  ferrite  and  cementite  to  a  homogeneous  solid 
solution.  This  transition  effectively  destroys  all  pre-existing  crystallizar 
tion,  not  only  as  to  type  of  aggregate,  but  of  size  as  well. 

Referring  to  the  Roozeboom  Diagram,  Fig.  1,  Ch.  XXI,  it  will  be 
noted  that  so  long  as  a  steel  of  carbon  content  0  to  2  per  cent  is  not 
heated  above  Ari  (690°  C.)  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  structural 
relations  of  the  iron  and  the  cementite.*  With  rise  of  temperature 
above  this  critical  point,  however,  formation  of  austenite  will  begin, 
and  proceed  to  a  degree  dependent  upon  the  carbon  content  of  the 
steel  and  the  temperature  attained  above  the  critical  one.  Solution  of 
all  of  the  pearlite  is  completed  immediately  the  temperature  exceeds  Aci, 

For  hypoeutectoid  (below  0.9  per  cent  C)  or  hypereutectoid  (above 
0.9  per  cent  C)  steels  the  solution  of  the  excess  ferrite  or  cementite, 
respectively,  proceeds  with  each  degree  of  temperature  rise  above  Aci, 
but  is  not  completed  imtil  the  temperature  reaches  the  upper  transi- 
tion limit,  marked  by  GP  and  PS,  respectively,  corresponding  to  the 
particular  carbon  content  of  the  steel  under  treatment.  In  other 
words,  the  austenitic  state  in  a  steel  of  eutectoid  composition  (0.9 
per  cent  C)  is  entirely  brought  about  by  heating  to  or  just  above  the 
constant  critical  temperature  of  transition;  while  for  a  steel  of  other 
carbon  content,  a  range  of  temperature  is  necessary,  which  is  greater 
the  farther  the  carbon  content  is  removed  from  0.9  per  cent.  The 
temperature  necessary  to  accomplish  complete  solution  of  the  cementite 
is  higher  the  more  the  steel  varies  either  way  from  eutectoid  propor- 
tions. The  transition,  as  noted  heretofore,  is  the  result  of  allotropy  in 
the  iron;  cementite  is  immiscible  in  alpha  iron,  but  is  completely  sol- 
uble in  gamma  iron,  within  the  saturation  limits,  marked  by  region 
IV  in  the  Roozeboom  Diagram. 

695.  Effects  of  Cooling  from  above  the  Critical  Range. — ^There  will 
be  progressive  aggregation  of  the  austenite  into  grains  which  increase 
in  size  with  rise  of  temperature,  up  to  the  fusion  stage.  That  grain 
size  which  is  attained  as  a  result  of  the  maximum  temperature  reached 

*  On  account  of  lag  in  reaction  the  change  takes  place  at  Aci  which  is  sUghtly  higher 
than  An. 
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during  heating,  will  be  retained  during  the  cooling  of  the  steel  to 
ordinary  temperatures,  and,  although  the  transition  from  the  austenitic 
to  the  pearlitic  (or  some  intermediate)  form  will  take  place  during  the 
critical  temperature  range,  the  final  structure  wiU  exhibit  such  coarse- 
ness of  texture  as  was  inherent  in  the  austenite  when  cooling  began. 
Coarseness  of  grain  is  a  function  of  temperature  rise  above  the  critical 
point  Ara;  but  diminution  of  grain  is  not  an  accompaniment  of  tem- 
perature fall. 

Rate  of  cooling  through  and  somewhat  below  the  transitioii  zone 
influences  the  final  structure,  however;  (1)  the  reversion  from  austenite 
to  ferrite-cementite  requires  time  for  its  completion,  and  the  quicker 
the  cooling  for  a  given  composition,  the  less  complete  is  the  transi- 
tion, and  the  more  nearly  the  final  product  approaches  austenite  in 
structure  and  properties;  this  will  be  treated  more  fuDy  in  'the  dis- 
cussion of  tempering  of  steel;  (2)  the  ferrite-cementite  aggregate,  par- 
ticularly the  pearUtic  portion,  will  have  opportunity  for  greater  coa- 
lescence of  like  to  like,  the  slower  the  cooling. 

696.  Relation  of  Grain  Size  to  Mechanical  Properties. — It  is  con- 
sidered almost  an  axiom  that,  other  things  being  equal,  strength  and 
ductiUty  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  grain.  The  grains 
are  aggregates  of  cr>'stals,  each  of  the  same  form  and  of  like  orienUdian 
which  latter  is  not  the  same,  except  by  coincidence,  in  the  adjoining 
grains.  The  larger  the  separate  aggregates  making  up  the  individual 
grains,  the  less  there  are  for  a  given  cross-section  of  material,  and  the 
more  direct  will  be  the  path  of  fracture  along  the  cleavage  planes 
within  the  grain,  or  following  the  boundaries  of  contact  of  the  separate 
grains.  The  weakness  due  to  coarse  grain  is  likely  to  be  especially 
pronounced  under  vibratory  or  repeated  stresses,  since  a  fracture, 
once  started,  has  a  less  broken  course  in  attaining  such  dimenskms 
that  failure  becomes  inevitable  even  under  loads  which  are  apparently 
within  the  margin  of  safety.  Coarse  grain  also  lessens  the  resistanoe 
of  steel  to  impact. 

697.  Annealing. — Practically  all  steel  is  actually  cast  into  a  mold  as 
a  Uquid  mass,  and  cools  through  the  sohdification,  austenitic  and  pearl- 
itic temperature  ranges  at  rates  which  vary  with  the  bulk  of  the  seo- 
tion  and  the  mold  conditions.  At  best,  the  metal  of  necessity  has 
cooled  from  a  temperature  of  maximiun  intensity,  which  will  tend  to 
promote  coarseness  of  crystallization,  and  consequent  loss  of  strength 
and  ductility.  Slow  cooling,  particularly  near  the  solidification  zone, 
will  aggravate  the  effect,  because  of  the  increased  time  under  favor- 
able conditions  for  growth  of  the  austenitic  aggregate.  Untreated  cast 
steel  is  inherently  relatively  weak,  and  in  large  measure  this  weakness 
is  a  fimction  of  the  size  of  the  casting. 
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The  structure  and  properties  may  be  improved  by  judicious  anneal- 
ing, by  taking  advantage  of  the  obliteration  of  previously  existing 
structure  on  heating  just  above  the  critical  range  (690-900°  C). 
The  operation  consists  of  heating  the  steel  to  the  minirtnim  tempera- 
ture and  for  the  minimum  time  needed  to  insure  complete  change  of 
grain  to  the  desired  fine  texture;  then  cooling  it  from  this  tempera- 
ture at  such  a  rate  as  will  best  conserve  the  wished-for  structure  and 
properties.  The  rate  of  heating  should  be  slow  enough  to  permit 
uniform  diffusion  of  heat  throughout  the  piece.  The  specific  treatment 
will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  carbon  and 
other  constituents  in 
the  steel,  with  the  size 
of  the  object,  and  with 
the  relations  of  hard- 
ness, strength,  and 
ductility,  which  are 
desired  in  the  final 
product.  Soft  steels 
require  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  those 
more  nearly  approach- 
ing eutectoid  propor- 
tions, since  the  com- 
plete conversion  to 
austenite  is  affected 
only  by  heating  past 
the  upper  critical 
temperature.  Simple 
annealing  of  mild 
steels  does  not  pro- 
duce as  great  a  refin- 
mg  of  grains  as  is 
obtained  with  eutectoid  steels,  since  the  aggregation  of  the  eutectic 
begins  at  the  common  lower  critical  temperature,  while  the  higher  end- 
temperatures  for  the  lower-carbon  steels  allow  greater  coarseness  of  the 
newly-formed  grain.  The  range  of  annealing  temperatures  suitable  to 
various  carlxin  steels  is  well  shown  by  curves  1,  2  and  3  of  Fig.  10," 
These  diagrams  show  that  authorities  agree  pretty  closely  on  proper 
annealing  temperatures  for  medium  and  high-carbon  steels   but  there  is 

*  Modified  from  a  figure  by  Stead  (Jour.  Ir.  and  St.  Ind.,  Vol.  94,  p.  50)  by  the 
addition  of  the  curve  representing  the  annealing  temperatures  recommended  by  the 

A.  S.  T.  M.  for  forged  and  rolled  earbon  steels. 
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a  wider  diversity  of  ofHoion  conceming  the  most  beneficial  temperftture 
for  amiealing  low-carbon 
steels. 

For  steels  with  a  man- 
ganese content  greater  than 
0.75  per  cent,  slightly  lower 
temperatures  than  indicated 
by  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  curve 
Bufhce.  Heating  should  be 
by  gradual  approach  to  the 
desired  temperature,  and  the 
object  should  be  held  at  this 
temperature  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  reach  a  uniform 
condition  throughout.  This 
time  varies  with  the  size  of 
object,  about  an  hour  for  12 

n.     .1     ^         Hi     .  o^    1  .-1  _x-  inches  of    thickness    should 

Pio.  11. — CoftTse  Structure  in  a  Steel  Caating 

Due  to  Slow  Cooling.  Suffice. 

Temperature  of  annealing 
fixes  the  grain  size  of  the  product.  It  should  always  be  the  lowest 
possible  to  effect  complete  reSning.  Rate  of  cooling  from  this  tempeni- 
ture  also  has  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties. Rapid  cooling  results 
in  incomplete  reversion  of 
the  austenite  to  pearlite  to 
a  degree  which  varies  with 
the  carbon  content  of  the 
steel  and  the  rapidity  of 
cooling.  Thb  is  a  process  of 
hardening,  and  is  treated  in 
greater  detail  later.  Pro- 
vided cooling  is  slow  enough 
to  enable  the  steel  to  revert 
to  the  pearlitic  condition,  the 
a^^gation  of  its  ccmentite 
ferrite  constituents  will  be 
coanscr  the  slower  the  cool- 
ing, and  the  greater  soft- 
ness and  ductility  are  thus 
obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  strengh  and  elasticity.  Cooling  in  the 
furnace:  or  imiK-dded    Jn  lime,   clay,  etc.,  is  slow;  quiet  air  or  an  air 


Fia.  12. — Same  S)«d  Canting  after  Fbi^ng 
Showing  11  Much  I'iiicr  Grain  than  Rg.  11. 
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I  usual  for  lariEe  objects    unless  abnonnal 


Fia.  13.— Same  Steel  Caatuig  Annealed  at  too 
High  Temperature  (1100°  C.)-  Note  the 
Coarae  Grain. 


blast  is  more  rapid,   and  i 

softness   is   desired,    or   the 

carbon  content  of  the  steel 

is  high. 

Small  pieces  should  always 

be  protected  from  oxidation 

and  consequently  decarburi- 

zation  of  the  surface  during 

annealing.  This  may  be  par- 
tially accomplished  by  sur- 
rounding the  parts  with  lime, 

sand,  or  pulverized  chai-coal. 

It  may  be  very   effectively 

done  by  the  Jones  method. 

This  consists  in  placing  the 

material  in  a  closed  tulje  from 

which  the  air  is  expelled  by 

a    non-oxidizing   gas    which 

is    kept    constantly    flowing 

through  the  tube.     Surfaces 

of    parts    thus    treated    are 

bright  and  untarnLehed.  Metcalf  also  uses  a  tube  closed  with  a  looeely- 
Btting  cap.  The  air  is  al- 
most entirely  expelled  from 
the  tube  by  the  volatihzation 
of  resin  which  is  placed  in  the 
end  of  the  tube  farthest  from 
the  cap.  Parts  annealed  by 
the  Metcalf  method  are 
slightly  tarnished  but  de- 
carburization  is  negligible. 

The  changes  in  size  of 
grain  brought  about  by 
certain  heat  treatments  of 
a  piece  of  0.50  carbon  steel 
are  shown  in  Figs.  11  to  16. 
The  coarse  structure  of  the 
steel  as  cast  (Fig.  11)  was 
materiallj'  reduced  by  forg- 
ing (Fig.  12),  but  reheating  of 
the  forged  steel  to  ilCO"  C. 
A  fine  grain  (Fig.   14)  was 

given  this  ovcrheatocl  steel    by  annealing  at  800"  C,  which  is  approx- 
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Fia.  15.— Same  SWcl  Casting  Heated  to  1000°  C. 
and  Quenched  in  Cold  Water  Shows  a  Mar- 
tenaitic  Structure.  Structure  indicates  high 
strength,  hardness,  and  brlKleneas. 


imately  the  proper  temperature  for  annesling  this  grade  of  steel.  (See 
Fig.  10.)  A  still  finer  grain 
diowing  a  very  tough  steel 
was  produced  by  a  double 
quenching  treatment.  The 
steel  was  first  quenched  in 
water  from  a  temperature  of 
1000°  C.  which  made  it  very 
hard  and  gave  it  a  fine 
structure  appearing  like  in- 
terlacing needles  and  called 
martensite  (Fig.  15).  Subse- 
quently it  was  heated  to  650° 
C.  and  again  quenched  in 
water,  with  the  result  shown 
in  Fig.  IC.  This  represents 
the  fine  porcelainic  structure 
of  sorbite  in  which  the 
transition  from  martensite 
to  pearlitc  plus  ferrite  has 
been    practically    completed 

but  without  opportunity  for  coalescence  of  pearlite  masses  and  ferrite 

grains   as    in    anneahng    at 

higher  temperatures.  Sorb- 
ite is  the  structure  which  is 

characteristic  of  the  toughest 

steeb. 

698.  Effects  of  Annealing 

on  Mechanical  Properties. — 

Referring    again    to   Figs.  4 

and  5   it  will    be    observed 

that  annealing  from  tem- 
peratures specified  by  the 
A.  S.  T.  M.   (See  Fig.    10) 

reduces  the  strength,  hard- 
ness, and    cla.stie  ratio    but 

increases  the  ductility.     The 

effects  are  most  pronounced 

in  steels  having    more  than 

0.5  per  cent  carbon  and  are 

of  small  moment  in  the  very 

low-carbon  steels. 

,.     The  effect  of  temperature  of   annealing  on  the  mechanical  property 


FiQ.  16.— After  Reheating  the  Casting  of  Pig. 
15  to  G50°  C.  and  Quenching,  a  Sorbitic  Struc- 
ture Results.  This  structure  connotes  high 
strength  and  toughness. 
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of  several  tool  steels  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  S.  v, 
Fabry,  from  which  Fig.  17  has  been  prepared.  Here  again  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  properties  of  the  high-carbon  steels  are  much  more 
affected  by  annealing  than  those  of  the  medium-carbon  steel.  For  all 
cases,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ductility  is  a  maximum  for  tempera- 
tures  at  which  the  strength  is  a  minimum  and  that  the  elevation  in 
the  per  cent  reduction  m  area  is  also  most  prominent  at  the  same 
temperatures.  These  temperatures  range  from  700°  for  the  0,58  pa- 
cent  carbon  steel  to  800°  C.  for  the  steel  of  1.36  per  cent  carbon. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  minimum  strengths  of  these  steels 
are  nearly  the  same  but  the  corresponding  percentages  of  reduction 
in  area  diminish  as  the  carbon   content  increases.    In  general,  the 
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Fia  17. — The  Influence  of  Annealing  Temperature  on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of 
Tool  Steels.  (Fabry  in  Proc.  I.  A.  T.  M.,  1912.)  Specimens  1.18  in.  square 
were  held  at  temperatures  indicated  for  three  hours. 

curves  of  hardness  and  strength  are  nearly  parallel.  The  microscopic 
data  accompanying  the  original  report  indicate  that  the  most  uniform 
and  the  finest  grained  structures  were  produced  by  annealing  at  the 
temperatures  corresponding  to  maximum  ductility  or  minimum  strength. 
The  effects  of  variations  in  anneaUng  temperature  on  the  strength 
and  ductility  of  steels  differing  in  carbon  content  arc  also  shown  in 
Fig.  29  and  30.  From  these  data  by  Brinell  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  the  low  and  medium-carbon  steels  was  little  affected  by 
any  of  the  annealing  temperatures.  The  strengths  of  the  high-carbon 
steels  were  slightly  increased  by  annealing  at  3.'iO°  C,  slightly  dimin- 
ished by  annealing  at  750°  C,  and  considerably  increased  by  annealing 
at  1000°  C.  The  ductility  of  all  grades  of  steel  was  raised  somewhat 
by  anneahng  at   350°   C,     Further   increase   in  ductility  was  seciued 


rmu'EitriHs  of  steel 


Pig.  18. — Showing  Coarse  Grain  Produced  i 
Rail  of  Fig.  19  by  Overheating. 


by  annealing  at  750"  C.  Annealing  at  850°  C.  produced  the  most 
marked  increaae  in  the  ductility  of  the  high-carbon  steels.  Annealing  at 
higher  temperatureB  effected 
a  corresponding  slight  in- 
crease in  the  ductility  of  low- 
carbon  steels,  but  the  curves 
plainly  show  that  these  tem- 
peratures were  too  high  to 
secure  maximum  ductility 
from  the  high-carbon  steels. 
699.  Oreriieating  and 
Burning. — Exposing  steel  to 
high  temperatures  for  long 
periods  develops  a  very 
coarse  grain;  but  so  long 
as  the  temperature  does  not 
enter  region  II  of  the  Rooze- 
boom  Diagram  (Fig.  1,  Ch, 
XXI)  for  the  particular  car- 
bon content,  it  is  possible  to 
effect  complete  refining  by  reheating  above  the  critical  range.  The 
structure  of  Fig.  18  could  be  restored  to  that  of  Fig.  19  by  proper 
annealing.  If,  however,  the  temperature  of  heating  is  such  as  to  take  the 
steel  into  region  II,  partial 
fusion  results,  and  the  steel 
becomes  "  burnt."  There  is 
mechanical  separation  of  the 
grainsdue  to  the  partial  fusion 
and  gas  evolution,  with  prob- 
able accompaniment  of  some 
oxidation  of  the  boundaries. 
Thus  the  steel  becomes  brittle 
or  "  rotten."  Such  an  effect 
ia  not  curable  by  reheating, 
or  even  by  reheating  and  forg- 
ing. The  differences  between 
burnt,  overheated,  and  nor- 
mal grains  of  a  steel  casting 
are  well  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Fio.  19.— Structure  of  Rail  after  Rolling. 

Although  mioroRPopic  osamination  of  sections  of  the  metal  subjected  to  overheating 
or  burning  will  reveal  the  defective  structure,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  make  such 
an  examination.  The  Metcnif  teat  i.s  Himplcr  and  cITcrtive  in  detecting  overheating 
or  burning  in  steels  containing  over  0.30  ))er  cent  carbon.     For  this  test  it  is  preferable 
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to  use  a  bar  of  Eteel  about  a  f<x>t  loi^  having  the  saine  carbon  content  as  the  mal- 
treated piece,  although  the  piece  in  question  may  be  used.  On  opposite  faces  of  the  bar 
saw  slots  are  cut  to  a  depth  of  approximately  &ne-etghth  of  the  thickness  of  the  piece 
at  intervals  of  about  one  inch.  One  end  of  the  piece  is  then  struck  in  a  fire  and  heated 
until  it  scintiUates.  Upon  removal  it  may  be  quenched  ot  allowed  to  cool  inair,depend- 
ing  upon  treatmeot  accorded  the  piece  in  question.  The  tesb-piece  ia  then  broken  and, 
be^ning  at  the  burnt  end,  the  fractures  at  the  notches  show  a  gradual  change  from 
very  coarse  grain  to  a  line  silky  structure  for  the  section  which  was  at  the  proper  restora- 
tion temp^ature  (i.e.,  just  above  the  critical  range);  sections  nearer  the  cooler  end  will 
show  the  original  structure  of  the  bar.  A  comparison  of  the  fracture  of  the  piece  in 
question  with  the  series  of  fractures  indicates  the  treatment  accorded. 

700.  Theories  of  Hardening.— It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that 
some  kinds  of  iron  become  very  hard  after  heating  to  a  bright  red  heat 


BumL       Overheated. 


Actual  width=0.08in. 
Fio.  20.— A  Steel  CoatinR  of  0.40  Per  Cent  Carbon  Cut  by  an  Oxyhydric  Torch. 

Note  gradutioii  in  t-tnicture  from  burnt  metal  at  cut  (on  the  left)  to  normal 
structure  at  right  end. 

and  quenching  in  water.  In  fact,  this  property  was  the  basis  of  the 
older  classification  of  certain  products  as  "  steel."  Also,  it  has  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time  that  this  property  is  a  function  of  the  car- 
bon content  of  the  stool,  and  that  no  appreciable  hardening  accom- 
panied the  quenchinp;  of  iron  with  negligible  or  very  small  amounts  of 
carbon.  But  it  is  only  since  the  development  of  our  understanding  of 
the  iron-carbon  relations  that  the  hardening  of  steel  by  quenching  has 
been  put  upon  our  present-day  fairly  rational  basis,  and  (hat  the  heat 
treatment  of  p1cc1  has  deviated  from  the  method  of  "rule  of  thumb." 
Heat-treatment  methods  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection; 
and  the  phononii-iion  as  a  whole  is  fairly  well  understood.  Several 
theories  of  hardt'tiitis  are  to-<Iay  in  existence,  each  having  its  adherents 
and  points  of  nioril;  yot,  none  offer  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  of 
the  observed  facts.     Sauvcur  '  classifies  them  as  follows: 

■  M(talhujiii,ihy  und  Ural  Trcalmcni  of  Iron  and  Sted,  p.  308. 
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/  Beta  Iron  or  Allotropic  Theory. 


Retention  Theories 


Stress  Theories 


Solution  Theories  ^  ^.^^  j^^^  ^^^ 

Amorphous  Iron  Theory. 

^    ,       _,,       .        /  Hardening  Carbon  Theory. 
Carbon  Theories    <  o  .        u- j    rr.u 

I  Sub-carbide  Theory. 

Early  Stress  Theory. 

Interstrain  Theory. 

Twinning  and  Amorphous  Iron  Theory. 


The  retention  theories  are  based  upon  the  restraining  of  certain  reactions  which  take 
place  normaUy  when  steel  cools  through  the  critical  temperature  ranges.  Veiy  quick 
cooling  through  the  transformation  ranges  suppress  the  change,  and  the  condition  stable 
only  at  higher  temperatures  is  retained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  cold  rigid  steel. 
According  to  the  several  theories,  this  may  be  (a)  a  hard,  beta  allotropic  form  of  iron 
normal  only  to  a  limited  temperature  range  between  780°  and  880°  C,  which  is  assisted 
by  solution  of  iron  carbide  FejC,  and  its  influence  in  restraining  the  normal  transition; 
(6)  a  metastable  solution  of  FcsC  in  alpha  iron,  suppressing,  therefore,  the  separation 
of  the  carbide,  but  not  the  change  from  gamma  to  alpha  iron;  (c)  a  hard  amorphous 
transition  form,  which  is  intermediate  to  the  complete  allotropic  change  in  the  iron,  and 
which  is  aided  in  its  effect  by  the  solution  of  the  combined  carbon  and  its  influence  in 
slowing  down  the  reaction  velocity;  (d)  an  allotropic  form  of  iron  carbide,  inherently 
hard,  or  conferring  hardness  because  of  its  forced  solution  in  the  iron;  (e)  a  hard  sub- 
carbide  of  iron  Fe34C,  stable  only  above  the  critical  range. 

According  to  the  stress  theories,  steel  cooled  quickly  from  above  the  critical  range 
is  subjected  to  stresses  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  its  outer  shell  on  the  interior,  and  to  the 
increased  volume  accompanying  the  transformation  of  gamma  into  beta  and  alpha  iron. 
Hardening  accompanies  the  resultant  straining  of  the  metal.  Theories  in  this  class 
were  among  the  first  to  be  put  forward  to  explain  the  hardening  of  steel  and  Have  recently 
attracted  renewed  attention.  Hypotheses  are  advanced  that  (a)  the  transition  of  com- 
bined carbon  from  solution  in  gamma  iron  to  non-solution  in  alpha  iron  is  not  com- 
pleted, non-homogeneity  of  crystalline  orientation  is  caused,  and  a  hardness  similar  to 
that  caused  by  interstrain  is  the  result;  (6)  that  severe  internal  strains  due  to  quenching 
steel,  cause  crystal  twinning  and  hard  amorphous  layers. 

Many  of  the  theories  have  much  in  common,  and  in  some  cases  the  distinctions  are 
in  large  p)art  technical  or  a  matter  of  definition.  The  technical  points  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  involve  the  highest  principles  of  metallography  in  experimentation  and 
elucidation.  To  (iuot«  Sauveur  (Metal,  and  Hard,  of  Steel — IrU,  Eng,  Cong.,  1915). 
''  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the  many  attempts  at  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  hardening  of  steel  are  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conceptions;  (1)  existence  of  a  hard  allotropic  variety  of  iron,  (2)  existence  of  solid  solu- 
tions involving  the  occurrence  of  so-called  'hardening'  carbon,  and  (3)  existence  of 
strains  in  quenched  steel  causing  or  not  an  amorphous  condition  of  the  iron." 

"It  will  likewise  be  obvious  that  nothing  so  far  presented  fully  satisfies  our  craTing 
for  a  scientifically  acceptable  explanation  of  the  many  phenomena  involved." 

"It  would  seom  as  if  the  methods  used  to  date  for  the  elucidation  of  this  complex 
I)roblem  have  yioldcd  all  thoy  are  capable  of  yielding  and  that  further  straining  of  these 
methods  will  only  serve  to  confuse  the  issue,  a  point  having  been  reached  when  this 
juggling,  no  matter  how  skillfully  done,  with  allotropy,  solid  solution,  and  strains,  is 
causing  weariness  without  advancing  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  tendency  of 
late  has  l)een  to  a!>andon  the  safer  road  of  experimental  facts  and  to  enter  the  maze  of 
excessive  speculations,  in  which  there  is  great  danger  of  becoming  hopelessly  lost.    The 
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conclusion  seems  warranted  that  new  avenues  of  approach  must  be  found  if  we  are  to 
obtain  a  correct  answer  of  this  apparent  enigma." 

Many  of  the  theories  are  founded  upon  special  or  unusual  conditions;  others,  again, 
fit  the  general  observations  but  fall  short  of  covering  all  of  the  facts.  It  seems  logical 
to  assume  that  since  hardening  in  metals  (including  steel)  can  be  the  result  of  several 
ph3rsical  effects,  observed  phenomena  are  not  to  be  explained  by  theories  based  upon 
one  principle  only;  there  may  be  several  contributing  causes. 

701.  Essentials  in  Hardening. — The  operation  of  hardening  of  steel 
consists  of  two  essential  steps:  (1)  Heating  above  the  critical  range  of 
temperature;  (2)  cooling  rapidly  from  that  temperature.  No  change 
in  the  iron-carbon  relations  will  take  place  until  the  steel  is  heated, 
to  the  lower  critical  temperature  Ac\  (about  700°  C).  Austenite  will 
then  begin  to  form,  and  the  reactions  will  be  completed  at  the  upper 
transition  temperature  GPS  of  the  Roozeboom  Diagram,  Fig.  1,  Ch. 
XXI.  As  indicated  by  the  diagram,  and  discussed  more  fully  Art.  661 
complete  conversion  of  a  eutectoid  steel  (0.9  per  cent  C.)  may  be 
effected  by  heating  to  just  above  the  constant  temperature  Aci]  while 
for  steels  of  other  carbon  content,  a  range  of  temperature  is  necessary, 
which  becomes  greater  as  the  carbon  content  is  farther  removed  either 
way  from  eutectoid  proportions  (Fig.  10). 

The  above  transitions  are  reversible,  under  normal  conditions,  and 
the  reactions  will  reach  a  condition  of  equilibrium  with  rise  or  fall  of 
temperature,  in  accord  with  the  constitution  diagram.  The  essential 
reaction  is  ferrite  plus  cementite  to  austenite,  or  the  reverse;  or  com- 
bined carbon  (FeaC)  into  or  out  of  solution  with  gamma  iron.  The 
reaction  requires  time;  separation  is  relatively  much  slower  than 
solution,  and  naturally  requires  longer  time  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cementite  to  separate;  that  is,  with  increase  of  carbon  content 
in  the  steel.  Again,  the  reaction  velocity  of  separation  becomes  less 
as  the  steel  becomes  colder  and  more  rigid.  Therefore,  by  suddenly 
cooling  a  steel  which  is  in  the  austenitic  temperature  range,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  it  to  such  a  temperature  and  state  of  rigidity  that  the 
reaction  velocity  becomes  nil,  and  the  austenite  will  be  forcibly  re- 
strained in  the  steel  at  normal  temperatures,  in  its  entirety  or  in  such 
intermediate  transition  form  as  might  result  from  the  carbon  content 
and  cooling  conditions. 

702.  Methods  of  Hardening. — The  quenching  capacity  of  a  medium 
for  hardening  steel  depends  upon  its  specific  heat,  conductivity,  vola- 
tility, viscosity,  and  temperature.  The  hardening  bath  should  always 
be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  especially  if  water  is  used,  and  should 
be  continually  circulated  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vapor  envelopes 
about  the  metal,  since  these  materially  retard  the  withdrawal  of  heat. 
In  order  of  hardening  capacity  the  more  common  quenching  media 
rank    thus:    water    spray,    brine,    water,    oil   and    molten    lead.      The 
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first  two  of  these  are  used  commercially  on  small  parts  only,  when  an 
extremely  hard  surface  is  desired.  Files  are  often  hardened  in  brine. 
Water  quenching  likewise  is  so  drastic  that  its  use  is  restricted  to  the 
low-carbon  steels  or  to  very  small  parts  of  simple  shap)e  made  of  high- 
carbon  steel.  With  the  heavy  sections  of  high-carbon  steel  these 
drastic  hardening  agencies  are  likely  to  cause  cracking. 

On  account  of  the  wide  range  in  quenching  power  which  various 
oils  possess  and  because  their  action  on  the  steel  is  less  severe  than 
water  quenching,  they  are  much  used  for  hardening  tools,  machine 
and  structural  parts  where  toughness  is  an  important  consideration. 
In   some   works   the   drastic   cooling   of   the   water-bath   is   somewhat 

relieved  by  floating  an  oil 
bath  above  it;  in  others 
the  parts  are  partially 
cooled  in  water  before 
l)oing  quenched  in  oil. 
The  principal  use  of  molt- 
en lead  is  for  toughening 
the  metal. 

Parts  of  irregular  form 
are  likely  to  warp  and 
crack  when  rapidly  hard- 
ened. Long  pieces  should 
l)e  immersed  in  the  bath 
end   first  wherever  possi- 

Fia.  21. — The  Relations  between  Carbon.  Content,  ble.  If  very  long  SUch 
Hardness  and  Hardening  Capacity,  -v.  (Brinell  in  pieces  may  be  allowed  tO 
Jour.  Ir.  and  St.  Inst.,  Vol.  59,  p.  243.)  roU  into  the  bath.     Inas- 

Figures  beside  plotted  points  indicate  pumber  of  results  aver-  cmiuudu 

aged.     The  silicon  content  varied  from  0.1  to  0.5  and  manganese  inipOSSiblc   tO  harden   Uni- 
from  0.2  to  0.0  per  cent  in   the  steels  represented  by  the  mean  r^«^l-.  r<{f^(,jp^  ^f  !««---,  ^^ 
curve.     The  discontinuity  in  curves  //.  C,  and  A  at  0.66  per  cent  ^^""'J    piewJS  Ul  UftTge  BCC- 
carbon  is  due  to  the  lower  manganese  contents  in  the  higher  tion  they  shouldy  whereVCr 

carbon  steeu.  possiblc,  be  bored  before 

hardening.  This  is  often  advantageously  done  in  heavy  shafts  and 
axles.  The  inferior  metal  at  the  center  of  the  piece  is  thus  removed; 
and,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  oil  through  the  hole  during  quenching,  a 
much  more  uniform  hardening  treatment  is  gotten. 

703.  Effect  of  Caibon  on  Hardening. — The  influence  of  carbon  in 
hardening  steel  is  well  brought  out  by  the  experiments  of  Brinell,  some 
of  the  rcsuhs  of  which  are  prest»nted  in  Fig.  21.*  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  hardening  capacity  is  greatest  and  nearly  constant  for  steels 
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See  also  Figs.  4  and  5. 
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containing  0.40  to  0.80  per  cent  carbon,   but  the  maximum  hardnees 
is  fomid  in  hardened  steels  of  approximately  eutectoid  composition. 

704.  Characteristic  Microscopic  Structures  in  Hardened  Steels. — 
AuBtenite,  a  solid  solution  of  cementite  in  gamma  iron,  is  hard;  that 
is,  it  is  harder  than  the  ferrite,  but  not  so  hard  as  the  cementite,  which 
is  the  hardest  of  the  constituents  usually  found  in  steel.  Again,  the 
hardness  of  the  austenite  increases  with  the  amount  of  cementite  in 
solution.  In  reverting  to  the  pearlitic  conditions  normal  at  ordinary 
temperatures,   the '  separation   of  ferrite   and  cementite   from   solution, 


Fig.  22.— A  1.5  Ppr Cent  Carbon  Stetl  CJuenclnirt  m  Bnnf  from  12(11=  C.  Mag,  =  150 d. 
Showing  troa»:tite  in  )>la<:k  founded  ureus  with  surrounding  dark  ueedle-like 
particles  of  marlCKitc  set  in  &  whit«  background  of  austenite.  (Courtesy  of  Sau- 
veurand  Boylston,  see  Fig.  286  in  Metal,  and  Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel.) 

with  subsequent  re-arrangement  into  the  final  state  of  aggregation, 
is  a  process  of  gradual  progression,  and  requires  for  its  completion  an 
interval  of  time,  or  of  temperature,  or  lx>th.  While  these  transitory 
stages  of  dissolution  and  of  coalescence  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
new  constituents,  and  there  are  no  well-defineii  limits  of  division, 
convenience  in  <lescription  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  names, 
martensite,  troostitc,  and  sorbite  for  certain  fairly  characteristic  struc- 
tures in  the  re-arrangoment.  The  transition  found  in  hardened  steels 
have  the  following  distinguishing  features: 

AuateniU  is  a  solid  solution  of  FesC  in  gamma  iroo.    It  may  also  include  other  ele- 
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menta,  manganese,  nickel,  etc.,  in  association  in  the  solution.  The  carbon  may  vazy 
from  traces  to  1.7S  or  2.0  per  cent.  Austenite  is  a  normal  constituent  of  all  caiboD 
steels  above  the  critical  temperature  range,  and  may  be  retained  in  varying  propor- 
tions by  rapid  cooling  by  quenching  from  thcee  high  temperatures.  These  pioportioiis 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  carbon,  temperature  of  quenching  and  speed  of  cooling. 
In  plain  low-carbon  steels,  there  is  no  retention  of  austenite,  due  to  the  rapidity  of 
transformation;  with  high  carbon  (above  1  per  cent)  a  proportion  up  to  about  SO  per 

cent  may  be  checked  in 
anociation  with  marten- 
site,  the  first  transition 
product.  The  structure 
of  this  type  is  given  ia 
Fig.  22. 

Associated  metab,  as 
manpuieMi,  nickel,  tung- 
sten, et«.,  in  sufficient 
amount  lower  the  critjcal 
temperature  or  slow  down 
the  rate  of  tranntion,  so 
that  it  win  not  take  place 
at  an  or  will  be  diedted 
by  modnate  cooling,  with 
tetentioD  of  austenite 
alone.  Being  ft  IxHno- 
geneous  solid  solution  it 
exhibits  the  charaetecistie 
polygnal  grain 'structure^ 
Fig.  23,  is  a  typical  mi- 
croeection. 

^^^^  ^^  _  The  physical  proper- 

(From  Fig.  325,  Vuveur's  Metal,  and  Heat  Tnatmerd  of  ties  of  austenite  vary  wit! 
JwnandSUd.)  •  '•'e  carbon   content;    sn 

mcrease  of  this  dement 
increases  the  hardness,  strength  and  elasticity  and  lowers  the  ductili^.  Austenite  it 
bard  relatively  to  ferrite,  but  is  softer  than  cementite,  or  than  martensita  of  the  saate 
carbon  content.  Austenitic  i^teels  are  DOn-magoetic,  tenacious,  rather  ductile,  and  tough. 
MarUimte  is  the  firxt  stage  in  the  decomposition  of  austenite.  It  is  the  princ^wl 
constituent  of  hardened  carbon  steels,  and  the  cause  of  their  great  hardness.  Then 
is  conflict  with  regard  to  its  constitution;  allotropiste  contend  that  it  is  ft  solution  of 
carbon  in  beta  iron,  with  some  reversion  to  alpha  iron,  the  latter  accounting  for  its  ma^ 
netic  susceptibility.  The  greater  hardness  of  mar(«naite  compared  with  austenite  is 
the  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  a  hard,  allotropic  fonn  of  iron  (beta)  and  its  mSuence  <hi 
the  hardening  of  steel.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  strong  support  of  the  aigument  that 
beta  iron  doc8  not  exist,  and  that  the  hardness  of  martensite  is  the  natural  acoompaoi- 
ment  of  the  solid  solution  state,  augmented  in  turn  by  the  metaatable  condition  resulting 
from  complete  or  partial  reveinion  of  the  gamma  to  alpha  iron,  wherein  the  latter  cannot 
assume  its  molecular  symmetry  and  orientation,  thus  bringing  about  intMStiftin  and 
correlative  hardness. 

Martensite  is  obtained,  associated  with  austenite,  by  quenching  very  hi^-caifoMi 
st«els  from  hifth  tfmpprnturc  in  ice  wal«r,  or  in  total  by  water-quenching  eutectoid  or 
hypercutcctoid  stool  from  the  austenitic  temperature  range.     Microscopically,  as  shown 


I.  23. — Cast  Manganese  Steel  Quenched 
1000°  C.    Neariy  100  per  cent  austcnit«. 


Water   from 
Mag.  =  100  d. 
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in  Fig.  22,  the  HtmctHre  appears  as  a  network  of  interlacing  needles  of  triangular 
diatributioD,  aasumed  to  be  cleavages  of  octahedra.  Martensite  is  very  hard,  very 
strong,  brittle,  and  non-malleable  when  cold.  These  properties  are  intensified  with 
increasiiig  additions  of  carbon. 

TrooaUe  is  the  second  transition  stage,  associated  with  martensite  as  a  result  of 
partial  tempering  after  hardening  or  of  quenching  medium  caiiion  steels  in  the  austenitic 
rc^on,  or  high-carbon  steels  within  the  transition  range.  It  appears  as  nodular  aggre- 
gates bordering  the  martensite  grains  (see  Fig.  22),  or  associated  with  sorbite,  and  is 
darkly  colored  by  etching. 

The  constitution  of  trootsite  is  a  matter  of  controveny,  but  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  between    those  of   mar-        _ 
tcnsite  and  sorbite,  indicate  that  it 
is  a  mixture  of  cementite  and  fer- 
rite,  differing  from  pearlite  only  in 
the  state  of  division. 

Sorbite  is  the  last  stage  in  the 
teaaaition  from  austenite  to  cem- 
entit«-ferrite,  and  considered  to  be 
pearlite  in  a  minutely  granular  form. 
It  etches  to  a  uniform  dark-colored 
mass,  with  finely  granular  structure 
at  high  magnifications,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  24. 

Sorbite  forms  in  lighter  sections 
of  steel  cooling  in  air  from  above 
the  critical  rai^e,  by  oil  quenching 
pieces  of  medium  carbon,  or  by 
water  quenching  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  transition  lone,  or  by  Fia.  24.— A  1.1  Per  Cent  Carbon  Steel  Quencbei' 
reheating  hardened  steel  almost  to  from  900°  0.  Reheated  to  600°  C.  and  .Quenched, 
the  critical  temperature.  Showing  Nearly  100  Per  Cent  Sorbite.    Mag.  ■• 

Because  of  their  fine  and  homo-       150  d.     (Courtesy  Sauveurand  Boylston.) 
geneous  state  of  aggregation,  sor- 

bitic  steels  have  high  strength  and  elasticity  coupled  with  maximum  ductility  compared 
with  those  of  normal  pearlitic  structure. 

The  fundamental  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  quenched  Bt«el 
is  restored  to  equilibrium  is  solid  solution  to  separation  of  cementite 
and   ferrite.     This  occurs  in  progressives  steps  thus: 

Austenite  —t  martensite  —*troo8tite—»  sorbite  —>  cementite -f-  ferrite. 

Naturally,  with  no  sharp  boundaries  between  the  constituents,  tempered 
steel  may  be  relatively  complex,  and  consist  of  various  associations  of 
the  transition  forms.  The  extreme  hardness  and  brittleness  of  martensite 
steels  make  them  practically  unsuited  for  industrial  uses,  except  cutting 
tools;  even  here,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  structural  products, 
varying  proportions  of  the  other  transition  forms  are  desired.  They  are 
obtained  by  proper  selection  of  composition  of  steel,  maximum  tem- 
perature of  heating,  nature  of  cooling  medium,  and  by  temperii^s;  that 
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close  as  practicable  to  the  critical  range.  The  latter  varies  scMoewhat 
with  different  steels,  and  is  best  determined  from  cooling-curve  data 
obtained  with  a  pyrometer.  For  steeb  of  moderate  or  high-carbon  content 
(above  0.50  C.)  loss  of  magnetism  in  the  heated  steel  coincides  with  the 
critical  temperature;  thus  a  magnet  serves  as  a  detector,  since  it  will  not 
be  attracted  by  the  heated  object  if  the  trnneition  eone  has  been  passed. 
The  drawing  temperature  is  most  accuiately  indicated  by  a  pyrom- 
eter; but  in  tool  dressing,  color  methods  give  a  simple  and  reasonably 
accurate  control.    If  a  piece  of  hardened  culd  steel  is  brightened  and 


DrawtDcTempenMre  la  Oe«RM  OsnOcntd*, 

Fia.  28. — The  Effect   of  Drawing  Temperature   on  the   Hardnees  and  Elongkttmi 
of  Oil-quencheid  Steels.     (Nead.) 

placed  in  a  hot  furnace,  the  surface  will  assume  oxide  tints  vaiying 
through  pale  straw  color,  brown  and  blue  to  the  final  blackish  scale 
color,  as  the  temperature  of  the  steel  rises;  and  it  will  become  pro- 
gresiiively  softer.  The  approximate  relations  of  temperature  and  color, 
both  oxide  and  incandescence,  are  noted  in  the  accompanying  table. 


De«.C.  Deg.F. 


LiKht  stmw. , . . 

Straw 

Dark  Btraw . . . . 
Yellow  hrown. . 
Dark  1)rown  .  . . 
Brown  puri>le. . 
Dark  purple ,  . , 

BrJRht  blue 

Full  blue 

Dark  blue 


Red — visible  in  dark 

Red — visible  io  twilight. . . 
Red — visible  in  daylight... 
Red— visible  in  sunli^t . . 

Dull  cherry  red. 

Cheny  red 

Bright  red 

OrflnRC  yellow 

Yellow  white 

Welding  white 
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Most  tools  of  ordinary  carbon  steel  are  treated  by  heating  to  a 
yemperature  slightly  above  the  critical  range  (Fig.  10);  the  edge  of  the 
tool  is  hardened,  by  quenching  in  water  or  oil,  withdrawn  from  the 
mth  and  brightened.  The  surplus  heat  in  the  red-hot  unquenched 
portion  is  allowed  to  reheat  the  hardened  quenched  part  until  the 
proper  temper  color  has  reached  the  edge,  the  whole  tool  is  then 
quenched  to  check  further  drawing  of  temper.  This  method  is  best  for 
xlge  tools,  such  as  lathe  tools,  since  it  gives  the  proper  hardness  at 
Jie  edge,  backed  by  a  softer  and  tougher  portion  better  adapted  to 
withstand  shock.  However,  it  is  unsuited  for  taps,  milling  cutters, 
^tc,  which  must  have  imiform  or  distributed  hardness;  in  this  case 
quenching  of  the  entire  tool  and  subsequent  reheating  in  the  furnace 
ire  necessary.  To  avoid  cracking,  large  sections,  such  as  axles  or 
{hafts,  should  never  be  quenched  to  room  temperature  if  they  are  to 
36  placed  in  a  hot  drawing  furnace,  but  should  be  held  at  100  to 
L60®  C.  For  carbon  steels,  the  initial  heat  for  quenching  is  preferably 
carried  to  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  hardening  will  take  place, 
}ince  there  will  be  the  accompaniment  of  minimum  coarsening  of  grain, 
wd  resultant  maximum  toughness  of  product. 

Reheating  of  the  hardened  steel  parts  may  be  done  in  a  furnace 
:>n  a  hot  plate,  in  a  sand  bath  or  in  a  liquid  bath.  For  drawing  tem- 
peratures under  300°  C.  oil  is  conunonly  used.  For  higher  tempering 
temperatures  a  salt  bath  made  of  2  parts  potassiiun  nitrate  to  3  parts 
sodium  nitrate  or  a  lead  bath  is  often  employed. 

Heating  of  the  metal  either  in  hardening  or  drawing  should  be  at  a 
suflSciently  slow  rate  to  secure  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  piece. 

708.  Drawing  Temperatures  for  Various  Classes  of  Steels. — ^The 
legree  of  tempering  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  service,  being  greatest 
for  tools  subjected  to  shock,  and  where  great  hardness  is  less  essential 
than  toughness.  Stoughton  *  gives  the  following  drawing  temperatiu*e8 
'or  various  classes  of  tools: 


Tools  for  metal  planers,  small  turning  steel,  and  wood  engraving. 


1  Punches  and  dies,  taps  and  dies,  milling  cutters,  boring  tools, 
reamers,  wood  machine  tools  rock  drills. 


525**  C.  Faint  Straw 

to  to 

J35**  C.  Dark  Straw  J 

536**  C.  Dark  Straw 

to  to 

550**  C.  Light  Brown 

551**  C.  Light  Brown  \ 

to  to  I  Twist  drills,  wood  tools. 

575**  C.  Purple  J 

576**  C.  Purple  > 

to  to  \  Cold  chisels,  wood  chisels,  axes,  metal  and  wood  saws, 

wo**  C.  Blue  J 

*  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steely  p.  384. 
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critical  zone,  result  in  physical  properties  which  can  be  varied  within 
wide  limits  between  those  of  the  hardened  steel  and  those  of  the  normal 
pearlitic  state. 

BrindVs  Strength  Tests.  The  data  furnished  by  Brinell's*  experi- 
ments provide  some  good  illustrations  of  characteristic  influences  of 
various  heat  treatments  on  the  mechanical  prop)erties  of  steels.  Some 
of  his  data  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  2 ),  30,  and  33.  From  Fig.  29 
and  30  it  follows  that  water  quenching  from  above  the  critical  zone 
without  subsequent  drawing  causes  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  a 
loss  in  the  ductility  of  the  low-  and  medium-carbon  steels  and  for  these 
steels  is  more  effective  than  oil  quenching.  (It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  quenching  when  applied  to  larger  pieces  of 
steel  is  likely  to  produce  heavy  internal  stress  and  may  even  cause 
cracking.)  For  the  high-carbon  steels  the  oil-quenching  treatments  gave 
greater  strength  and  ductility  than  quenching  in  water  at  correspond- 
ing temperatures.  Wa^er  quenching  of  the  high-carbon  steels  caused 
warping  and  heavy  internal  stress.  Under  such  conditions  the  speci- 
mens were  eccentrically  loaded  in  testing  and,  being  very  brittle,  broke 
at  comparatively  low  stresses.  In  Brineirs  quenching  and  drawing 
treatments  it  appears  that  drawing  at  250®  C.  after  quenching  in  oil 
at  80®  C.  had  about  the  same  effect  on  strength  and  ductility  as 
quenching  in  water  at  20®  C.  and  tempering  at  550®  C. 

Quenching  from  850°  C.  followed  by  tempering  gave  the  best 
combination  of  strength  and  ductility  of  the  treatments  tried  by 
Brinell.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  water-quenched  specimens.  It 
is  likely  that  quenching  the  high-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  and  the  low-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture could  have  given  still  better  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  case  of  water-quenched  sp)ecimens  the  drawing  temperature  neces- 
sary to  give  the  greatest  strength  increases  with  the  carbon  content. 
For  example,  consider  the  plotted  data  in  Fig.  29  for  steels  water- 
quenched  from  850®  C.  The  0.09  per  cent  carbon  steel  was  strongest 
when  quenched,  the  0.25  and  0.44  per  cent  carbon  steels  were  strongest 
when  drawn  at  350®  C,  and  the  other  steels  had  highest  strength  when 
drawn  at  550®  C.  It  is  likely  that  high-carbon  steels  would  have  had 
still  greater  strength  if  drawn  at  400  or  450®  C. 

The  influence  of  tempering  on  the  strength  and  ductility  of  oUrquewAed 
steeh  is  well  brought  out  by  the  results  of  Nead's  tests,  f  In  these 
exp)eriments  quenching  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  (see  curve  in  Fig.  10)  and  the  results  are 
very  uniform.     In  Fig.  31  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ultimate  strength 

*Jour.  of  Ir.  and  St.  Inst.,  1901,  Pt.  2.  p.  234. 
t  Trans.  Am.  Inst,  of  Min,  Eng.,  Vol.  53,  p.  218. 
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md  yield  point  are  not  materially  affected  by  tempering  at  tempera- 
tures under  400°  C.     F^.  28  shows  that  the  ductility,  excepting  the 
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3,63  per  cent  carbon  steel,  is  also  unaffected  by  tempering  within  this 
range.  There  is  produced,  however,  a  marked  decrease  in  strength  and 
elastic  limit  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  ductility  as  the  drawing 
temperature   is  raised   above  400°  C.    These  effects  are   moet   pro- 
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critical  zone,  result  in  physical  properties  which  can  be  varied  within 
wide  limits  between  those  of  the  hardened  steel  and  those  of  the  normal 
pearlitic  state. 

BrineWs  Strength  Tests.  The  data  furnished  by  Brinell's*  experi- 
ments provide  some  good  illustrations  of  characteristic  influences  of 
various  heat  treatments  on  the  mechanical  prop)erties  of  steels.  Some 
of  his  data  have  Ix^en  plotted  in  Fig.  2 ),  30,  and  33.  From  Fig.  29 
and  30  it  follows  that  water  quenching  from  above  the  critical  zone 
without  subsequent  drawing  causes  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  a 
loss  in  the  ductility  of  the  low-  and  medium-carbon  steels  and  for  these 
steels  is  more  eflfective  than  oil  quenching.  (It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  quenching  when  applied  to  larger  pieces  of 
steel  is  likely  to  produce  heavy  internal  stress  and  may  even  cause 
cracking.)  For  the  high-carlx)n  steels  the  oil-quenching  treatments  gave 
greater  strength  and  ductility  than  quenching  in  water  at  correspond- 
ing temperatures.  Wa^er  quenching  of  the  high-carbon  steels  caused 
warping  and  heavy  internal  stress.  Under  such  conditions  the  speci- 
mens were  eccentrically  loaded  in  testing  and,  being  very  brittle,  broke 
at  comparatively  low  stresses.  In  Brinell's  quenching  and  drawing 
treatments  it  appears  that  drawing  at  250^  C.  after  quenching  in  oil 
at  80°  C.  had  alx)ut  the  same  effect  on  strength  and  ductility  as 
quenching  in  water  at  20*^  C.  and  tempering  at  550®  C. 

Quenching  from  850*^  C.  followed  by  temp)ering  gave  the  best 
combination  of  strength  and  ductility  of  the  treatments  tried  by 
Brinell.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  water-quenched  specimens.  It 
is  likely  that  quenching  the  high-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  and  the  low-carbon  steels  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture could  have  given  still  better  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  case  of  water-quenched  specimens  the  drawing  temperature  neces- 
sary to  give  the  greatest  strength  increases  with  the  carbon  content. 
For  example,  consider  the  plotted  data  in  Fig.  29  for  steels  water- 
quenched  from  850°  C.  The  0.09  per  cent  carbon  steel  waa  strongest 
when  quenched,  the  0.25  and  0.44  per  cent  carbon  steels  were  strongest 
when  drawn  at  350°  C/.,  and  the  other  steels  had  highest  strength  when 
drawn  at  550°  C".  It  is  likely  that  high-carbon  steels  would  have  had 
still  greater  strength  if  drawn  at  400  or  450°  C. 

The  influence  of  temjyering  on  the  strength  and  duAUity  of  oOrquendied 
steels  is  well  brought  out  by  the  results  of  Nead's  tests,  f  In  these 
experiments  quenching  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  (see  curve  in  Fig.  10)  and  the  results  are 
very  uniform.     In  Fig.  31  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ultimate  strength 

*Jour.  of  Ir.  and  St.  Inst.,  1901,  Pt.  2.  p.  234. 
t  Traus.  Am.  Imt.  of  Min.  Eng.y  Vol.  63,  p.  218. 
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0.63  per  cent  carbon  steel,  is  also  unaffected  by  tempering  within  this 
range.  There  is  produced,  however,  a  marked  decrease  in  strength  and 
elastic  limit  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  ductiUty  6a  the  drawing 
temperature   is   raised   above  400°  C.    These   effects  are  most  pro- 
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nounced  in  the  high-carbon  steels,  as  would  be   expected.  For  larger 

pieces   strength    and   ductility   would   be    less  affected    by  quenching, 
and  constant  for  a  greater  range  in  drawing  temperature. 
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suimnarizcd  in  Fig.  32.     The  curves  for  energy   of  rupture  in  impact 
•  Proc.  1.  A.  T.  M.,  1912,  Ills. 
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show  that  the  low-carbon  steels  are  the  toughest  and  that  maximum 
toughness  in  each  of  the  steels  tested  was  produced  by  drawing  at  a 
temperature  about  50°  C.  below  the  upper  critical  point  (Acs). 
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Fig.  31.— The  Effect  of  Drawing  Temperature  on  tie  Streogtb  of  Oil-quenched  S 

(Nead.) 


Frc.  32. — Effects  of  Drawing  Temperature  on  the  MecbanicEil  Properties  of  Threa 
Grades  of  Steel.     (Grard.)     Impact  tests  were  made  on  notched  apecimeus. 

For  drawing  temperatures  below  400"  C.  the  ener^  of  rupture 
the  semi-hard  and  hard  steels  is  low  and  constant.  Again  ten  ' 
annealing  lemperalures  are  reached  in  the  drawing  process  t 
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Per  cent  Carbon 
Fio.  33. — The  Influence  of  Carbon  on  the  Toughness 
of  Steel  as  Measured  by  the  Energy  of  Rupture  in 
Tensile  Tests  and  in  Impact  Tests. 


ness  abruptly  decreases. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  quenched  steels  in 
the  martensitic  state,  and 
those  which  have  been 
tempered  into  a  troostitic 
state  are  very  strong  and 
hard  but  they  do  not 
possess  the  toughness  of 
the  sorbitic  steels  formed 
by  drawing  at  higher 
temperatures  (500^  to 
7C0°  C).  Furthermore, 
the  pearlitic  steels  formed 
on  annealing  after 
quenching,  although 
more  ductile,  have  less 
shock  resistance  than 
those  in  the  sorbitic 
state. 

Results  of  some  of 
Brinell's  impact  tests 
have  been  plotted  in 
Fig.  33  (6)  and  (c). 
These  also  indicate  the 
superior  resistance  of 
low-carbon  steels  under 
impact  and  show  that 
the  medium  and  high- 
carbon  steels  are  materi- 
ally improved  by  quench- 
ing and  drawing  at  a 
high  temperature.  They 
do  not  show,  however, 
that  such  treatment  is 
so  beneficial  for  the  low- 
carbon  steels. 

By  comparing  Fig. 
33  (a)  with  Fig.  33  (6) 
and  (c)  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  energy  of 
rupture  computed  from 
tension  tests  is  not  a 
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measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  heat  treatment  in  toughening  steels. 
In  other  words  the  efficiency  of  a  toughening  treatment  should  be 
judged  by  the  results  of  impact  tests.  In  general  the  nicked  impact 
test  with  the  blow  applied  normal  to  the  root  of  the  nick  is  the  most 
severe  type  of  test  for  such  purpose. 

In  Fig.  33  (d)  are  plotted  results  of  Charpy  impact  tests  made  on 
the  same  steels  as  used  by  Nead  (see  Fig.  31).  The  results  are  more 
consistent  than  those  of  Brinell  and,  likewise,  show  the  beneficial  eflfects 
of  drawing  oil-quenched  steels  at  650°  C,  thus  producing  a  fine- 
grained sorbitic  structure  giving  maximum  toughness. 

EFFECTS  OF  MECHANICAL  WORK 

712.  Effect  of  Hot  Work  on  Structure. — The  mechanical  working  of. 
steel  may  be  hot  or  cold;  it  may  be  carried  out  at  temperatures  above 
or  below  the  transition  zone.  In  heating  steel  above  the  critical  tem- 
perature, there  is  a  complete  obliteration  of  existing  grain,  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  grain  size  of  the  newly  formed  austenite  with  tem- 
perature rise  above  the  critical  range,  and  with  time  intervals  which 
will  allow  of  normal  crystallization.  Symmetry  of  crystallization  is  the 
tendency  in  the  austenitic  zone,  and  the  size  and  character  of  grain 
thus  attained  is  not  destroyed  during  the  reverse  transition  in  cooling 
to  normal  temperature. 

Mechanical  work  results  in  distortion  of  the  grains  causing  flatten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
normal  symmetry.  Within  the  austenitic  range  the  metal  will  split 
up  into  a  mass  of  grains  of  symmetrical  character,  and  approximately 
of  the  dimensions  determined  by  the  distortion;  these  will  in  turn 
grow  into  an  aggregate  of  larger  symmetrical  grains  conforming  to  the 
temperature  and  time  conditions.  If,  therefore,  as  is  usual  in  mechan- 
ical work  operations,  distortion  and  reduction  of  grain  size  within  the 
austenitic  temperature  range  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature  of  the  metal,  the  resultant  grain  must  be  finer  than  the 
original,  since  there  has  been  mechanical  reduction,  accompanied  by  a 
lower  end  temperature  which  will  largely  determine  the  size  of  the  final 
grain.  This  size  will  be  a  function  of  the  amount  of  reduction  of  the 
initial  grain  by  the  mechanical  operations,  and  the  finishing  tempera- 
ture as  compared  with  the  critical.  Heavy  reductions  will  tend  to 
result  in  a  fine-grained  structure;  this  in  turn  will  tend  to  increase 
in  size  the  higher  the  finishing  temperature  is  above  the  critical  one, 
and  the  more  the  time  approaches  that  needed  for  complete  aggre- 
gation. From  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  grain  size — that 
strength  and  ductility  are  the  accompaniment  of  fineness  of  structure — 
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the  importance  of  hot  work  in  improving  the  physical  quality  of  steel 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  especially  beneficial  if  the  reductions  are  heavy  and 
at  Snishing  temperatures  as  clos<>,  as  practicable  to  the  critical  Eone. 
A  comparison  of  Figs.  11  and  12  shows  the  marked  improvement  in 
refining  the  grain  which  has  been  accomplished  by  forging  a  piece  of 
cast  steel. 

The  ^>ecifi  cations  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  steel  foi^;ings 
demand  that  the  diameter  of  the  grains  in  the  finished  part,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  microscope,  shall  not  exceed  0.Q05  in, 

713.  Effects  of  Hot  Work  on  Properties  of  Steel  aiid  Iron.— It  is 
evident  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  steel  section  will  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the 
structure  and  physical 
properties,  provided  the 
mechanical  work  is 
finished  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  critical 
range.  That  is,  in 
addition  to  the  direct 
effect  of  mechanical 
refining  of  the  gnun, 
there  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  effects 
of  hardening  and  tem- 
pering, because  of  direct 
treatment  or  the  equiv- 
alent result  due  to 
natural  cooling  condi- 
tions. The  tempering 
effects  conform  to  the 
{  principles  set  forth 
heretofore,  and  are  pro- 
Fio,  34, — Showing  the  Varying  Character  of  Metal  in  portionateiy  greater  in 
Different  Parts  of  the  Cro8»«ection  of  a  Large   Steel    high-carbon   or  Bpecial- 

^!'«,"^';J;^T'' ""'*'"' '^"'"''"'^"™""''  '^"^  alloy  steels  than  in  the 
mild  steels  which  are  of 
greatest  importance  in  usual  construction.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  proper  correlation  of  mechanical  work  and  heat  treat- 
ment of  a  wtoel  of  suitable  chemical  composition,  all  determined  by 
consideration  of  the  service  conditions.  A  few  examples  illustrating 
the  cff(^cf.s  of  hot  working  follow. 

In  r'ig.  34  i.s  shown  the  cross-section  of  a  steel  shaft  16  in.  in  diam- 
eter   (which  broke    soon   after  being   put  in  service)  from  which  eight 
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test-specimens  were  cut,  lying  sjrmmetrically  in  a  diametral  section  as 
shown.  Four  of  these  were  tested  as  cut  from  the  shaft.  The  other 
four  were  forged  down  after  cutting  out.  The  plotted  results  show: 
The  elongation  of  the  imforged  specimens  varied  from  21  per  cent  in 
the  specimen  taken  from  near  the  surface  of  the  shaft  to  2  per  cent  in 
the  specimen  coming  from  near  the  center.  In  the  forged  specimens, 
however,  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  disc,  the  elongation 
varied  from  28  per  cent  near  the  surface  of  the  shaft  to  24  per  cent 
near  the  center,  thus  showing  that  the  material  was  identical  through- 
out when  it  had  been  similarly  worke^J.    In  other  words,  the  material 

near  the  center  of  the  shaft  was  in  its 
primitive  condition  when  first  cast,  while 
that  near  the  surface  was  that  of  well-rolled 
steel.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  forging 
large  shafts  under  enormously  heavy  ham- 
mers, or,  better,  the  necessity  of  using  only 
hoUow-forged  shafts  for  such  service. 

The  amount  of  reduction  which  a  piece 
receives  in  rolling  materially  influences  the 
mechanical  properties.  BuUens  *  cites  tests 
of  bars  ranging  from  i^  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter 
all  rolled  from  the  same  ingot.  The  tensile 
strengths  of  these  bars  varied  from  137,000 
to  100,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  respectively. 
In  Fig.  35  the  characteristic  influence 
of  thickness  on  the  properties  of  mild  steel 
bars  is  well  shown.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  strength  and  elastic  ratio  decrease 
slightly  but  the  ductility  increases  as  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  is  increased.  Anneal- 
ing greatly  reduces  these  eflfects. 

From  Fig.  36  it  may  'be  seen  that  the 
variation  in  ultimate  strength  and  in  the 
elastic  limit  for  various  thicknesses  of  metal 
is  much  greater  when  the  metal  leaves  the 
rolls  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Working  at  this  temperature  sUghtly  increases 
the  ultimate  strength  and  ductility  and  raises  the  elastic  limit  from  8 
to  10  per  cent  above  the  values  gotten  at  normal  finishing  temperatures 
(a  bright  red).  After  annealing,  Campbeirs  tests  show  that  specimens 
finished  at  a  dull  red  heat  still  have  properties  superior  to  normal 
specimens  similarly  annealed. 

In  general  tlie  apparent  elastic  limit  rises  as  the  thickness  of  section 

*  Steel  and  Its  Heat  Treatment,  p.  229. 
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Fig.  35. — Effect  of  Thickness  on 
the  Mechanical  Properties  of 
Mild  Steel,  Natural  and  An- 
nealed. (CampbeWs  M'fg  and 
Prop,  of  Iron  and  Steel.) 
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diminishes.  Since  steel  columns  are  built  from  comparatively  thin 
sections  of  metal  (generally  from  }  to  )  in.  in  thickness),  and  since 
the  ultimate  strength  of  these  is  dependent  wholly  on  the  apparent 
elastic  limit,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  ultimate  strength,  it  is  necessary 
to  evaluate  this  elastic  limit  for  the  particular  thicknesses  of  sections 
used,  rather  than  from  special  test  bars,  which 
are  usually  not  less  than  ^  in.  in  thickness. 

Differences  in  the  amount  and  character 
of  work  which  various  parts  of  a  steel  shape 
receive  during  rolling  often  cause  considerable 
discrepancies  in  mechanical  properties.  lYom 
Fig.  3,  Ch.  XIX,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
material  near  the  center  of  the  web  and  in 
outer  portions  of  the  flanges  of  an  I-beam  is 
worked  more  in  rolling  than  the  portions  at 
the  junction  of  the  fiange  and  web.  Results 
in  Table  5  show  variations  in  the  properties 
of  test-pieces  cut  from  these  parts  (^  several 
I-beams.' 

714.  Methods  of  Cold  Working.— CoM  work- 
Fio.  36.-Influence  of  Thick-  j^    ^f  g^^^,  ^,^  reduction  of  area  at  tempera- 
ncBS  on  Mcchaniciil  Proper-    ,  n    i    i         .u  -.-     ■  i^     • 

ties  when  the  PencntaKcot  ^^-^^  *^"  *>«'*>«'  ^^e  cntical  «)ne,  lesults  m 
Reduction  in  Rolhng  18  Con-  distortion  of  the  grain  in  accordance  with  the 
stant,  Last  PEisxHfce  in  Rolls  applied  forccs,  and  this  distortion  remains 
being  at  Normal  and  Dull  because  of  lack  of  mobility  OF  tendency  to 
^  S*'  ^v^fZ^^'  ^^"^^^  symmetry  at  temperatuies  much 
irTpropJies  yTrJ^aZ  ^^°^  **>«  <="*>«*•>  ^ig-  37.  Cold  distortion 
suei.)  causes   increased    density    and  produces  an 

internally  strained  condition  in  the  steeL  It 
is  accompanied  by  increased  hardness,  tensile  strei^h,  and,  if  a  period  (^ 
rest  b  allowed,  by  an  increase  in  elastic  limit.t  The  ductility  and  shock 
resistance,  however,  are  lowered  by  cold  working.  Cold  drawing,  cold  roll- 
ing, cold  pressing  (or  flangii^),  and  cold  twisting  are  the  usual  methods  of 
cold  working  metals.  The  drawing  and  rolling  processes  are  very  effective 
in  securing  parts  of  exact  cross-sectional  dimensions.  The  cold-drawing 
process  is  used  mostly  on  pieces  of  small  cross-sectional  area, — such  as 
wire,  automatic  screw  stock,  small  shafting  and  tubing, — where  a  large 
reduction  in  area  can  be  made  in  a  single  draft.  For  large  shafts  and 
axles  cold  rolling  is  more  cfRcient  than  cold  drawing.  Cold  rolling 
impairs  the  ductility  of  the  metal  less  than  cold  drawing,  probably 

•  From  the  caref'illy  conducted  testa  of  E.  L.  Hancock,  Ptoc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol  10, 
p.  248. 

t  Finn*  if  limit  la  UHcd  aynonymously  with  proportional  limit  in  Arts.  714  to  717< 
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roUed  meUl 

n  Due  to  Cold  Work.     (Mag.  =  30d.) 

TABLE  5.— TENSION  TESTS  OF  STEEL  SPECIMENS  CUT  FROM  I- 
(Hancock). 
Theispecimens  were  taken  from  the  center  of  the  web,  from  the  flange  near 
and  from  the  root  of  flange  and  web.     Elastic  limit  waa  determined  by  an 
reading  to  0.0001  inch. 


BEAMS, 
the  web, 


Depth 

Weialit 
lib.). 

EHB 

TIC    LlHIT 

(Ib./m,') 

MAimnii  Stubnoth 
Clb./b.'). 

Per  Ckht  EiAMOATioH 
IN  8  In. 

Web, 

FUage 

1    Root, 

Web,    1  Ftange.       Root. 

Web,      Flange.     Hoot. 

Stanuard  Beams 


6 

13,6 

32,000 

34,000 

34,000 

68,300 

65,300 

64.300 

18.7 

29 

29 

10 

26 

30,000 

25,600 

33,000 

56,500 

54,600 

58,600 

28.3 

28.1 

25 

10 

26 

24.750 

26,600 

27,000 

72,300 

61,200 

66,400 

20.2 

34.4 

25 

12 

31-5 

29,500 

22,500 

19,500 

61,800 

59,500 

63,700 

31.3 

26.6 

25 

12 

40 

31.500 

24,000 

19,500 

69,800 

82,500 

61,500 

31.2 

21.9 

31.2 

12 

40 

2a,.500 

18,700 

24,000 

62,200 

62,200 

61,700 

30 

18.7 

31 

15 

42 

31,500 

29,900 

22,500 

08,700 

56,000 

28.2 

26.6 

15 

110 

19,500 

24,000 

16,500 

.53,300 

65,200 

53,800 

29 

29 

29 

15 

SO 

27,000 

19,-500 

19,500 

54,300 

55,300 

66,000 

36 

31 

33 

IH 

r-a 

31,500 

25„500 

10,500 

58,800 

56,700 

60,400 

28.5 

29 

28.5 

20 

05 

34,500 

22,500 

13,500 

62,700 

63,800 

64,000 

28.5 

28 

30 

Bethlehem  H-Beams 


24 
18 
12 

7.'! 
48.5 

33,000 
19,,'>00 
1  :il.,500 

24,000 
21,000 
33,000 

22,500 
28,500 
24,000 

72,600 
59,600 
72,600 

70,000 
57,300 
66,000 

67,300 
56.200 
68,400 

25 
21.9 

28 

31.3 

26.6 

28.1 
31.3 
25 

Mcnn  V  id  lie 

1  28,875 

25.050 

23,107 

62,893 

60,738 

61,236 

27.39 

27,82 

28.40 

Ba.spd  <in  U\- 

i:  !.(M) 

.865 

.800 

1.00 

,965 

,974 

■  00 

1.018 

1.039 
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because  the  total  reduction  in  area  is  effected  by  a  large  number  of 
light  passes  through  the  rolls.  The  reductions  in  either  of  these  processes 
are  very  much  less  than  in  rolling  or  drawing  hot.  Cold  pressing  is 
much  used  in  fashioning  thin  parts  in  car  construction,  and  in  making 
of  sheet  metal  forms.  Cold-pressed  parts  which  must  withstand 
shock  require  annealing.  Cold  twisting  is  used  to  raise  the  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  square  steel  bars  for  reinforcing  con- 
crete. 

Cold  punching  of  holes  in  boiler  plate,  in  structural  steel  and  forms 
made  of  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  is  very  commonly  practiced.  The 
method  is  rapid  and  cheap  but  causes  heavy  distortion  in  .the  vicinity 
of  the  holes  as  shown  in  Fig.  376.  Since  the  metal  on  the  die  side  of 
the  hole  is  considerably  embrittled  by  this  process  (see  Fig.  16,  Ch.  Ill), 
and  is  also  rendered  more  susceptible  to  corrosion  (see  Fig.  1,  Ch. 
XXIX),  good  practice  demands  that  the  holes  be  punched  about  J  in. 
undersize  and  reamed  to  required  dimensions. 

716.  Effects  of  Cold  Work  on  Properties. — Tests  on  hot-rolled  and 
•old-rolled  shafting  by  Thurston  at  Cornell  University  *  show  that  cold 
rolling  increases  the  elastic  limit  in  tension  from  15  to  97  per  cent,  the 
tensile  strength  from  20  to  45  per  cent.  Under  cross  bending  the 
elastic  limit  is  raised  11  to  30  per  cent  and  the  yield  point  13  to  69 
per  cent.  The  elastic  limit  in  torsion  is  raised  from  28  to  40  per  cent. 
That  the  effect  of  cold  rolling  on  the  strength  penetrates  undiminished 
to  the  axis  of  the  bar  is  demonstrated  by  a  portion  of  Thurston's 
results,  given  in  Table  6.  The  ductility  of  the  metal  at  the  surface  is 
greater  than  that  at  the  center  but  the  discrepancy  is  most  marked 
in  the  cold-rolled  metal.  In  elastic  resilience  the  cold-roUed  metal  is 
superior  to  the  hot-rolled;  in  energy  of  rupture  it  is  inferior  to  the 
hot-rolled  metal.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  slightly  increased  by 
cold  rolling,  in  these  tests  by  about  1,000,000  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

From  a  series  of  tests  by  A.  J.  Woodf  on  cold-drawn  steels  of  low- 
carbon  content  the  following  conclusions  seems  justified.  Cold  drawing 
by  reducing  the  diameter  about  ^  in.  in  one  draft  increases  the  max- 
imum strength  of  bars  less  than  1^  in.  in  diameter  about  10  to  15  per 
cent.  It  increases  the  elastic  limit  alx)ut  100  per  cent,  reduces  the 
elongation  by  75  per  cent  and  the  reduction  in  area  by  about  15  per 
cent.  Cold  drawing  raises  the  strength  and  elastic  limit  both  by  direct 
stretching  of  the  metal  and  by  lateral  compression  which  also  causes 
lengthening  of  the  piece.  The  properties  of  the  metal  are  approxi- 
mately uniform  throughout  the  piece. 

*  See  abstract  in  Machinery ^  April,  1917. 
t  Eriyr.  News,  Vol.  59,  p.  03. 
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TABLE  6— RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  COLD-ROLLED  AND  HOT-ROLLED 

STEEL  BARS. 
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Cold-rolled  Steel 


0.349 

54,000 

62,500 

73,637 

51,613 

7.50 

53.70 

48.14 

6,600 

30,393 

0.526 

59,500 

66,000 

76,739 

55,060 

10.12 

54.10 

56.21 

7,340 

31,660 

0.772 

53,500 

66,000 

76,636 

54,548 

12.31 

65.70 

47.02 

9,000 

30,476 

1.019 

52,000 

62,000 

73,778 

50,205 

14.87 

•67.80 

42.26 

10,480 

30,056 

Hot-rolled  Steel 


0.355 

30,000 

35,250 

58,606 

40,164 

22.06 

68.0 

16.32 

10,900 

29,418 

0.509 

31,900 

35,500 

58,809 

41,569 

24.31 

61.7 

17.61 

12,860 

29,073 

0.754 

29,750 

35,750 

59,747 

41,793 

29.25 

64.2 

16.67 

16,280 

28,337 

1.010 

30,250 

35,250 

61,210 

43,392 

30.00 

63.8 

14.43 

16,740 

29,126 

In  the  above  tests  by  Thurston  and  by  Wood  the  properties  were 
determined  from  pieces  turned  down  to  various  proportions  of  the 
original  diameter  of  the  rolled  section,  but  ho  direct  measurements  of 
the  relief  of  internal  stress  due  to  the  machixiing  are  reported.  From 
the  experiments  of  Heyn  *  and  others,  however,  it  seems  certain  that 
cold-worked  metals,  especially  those  which  are  cold  drawn,  are  liable 
to  severe  internal  stress.  In  a  cold-drawn  piece  the  core  is  placed 
under  compression  and  the  outer  layers  under  tension.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  Heyn  tests  on  a  steel  bar  (Ni  =  25,  C  =  0.3  per  cent)  which  was 
reduced  in  diameter  from  1.34  to  1.22  in.  by  cold  drawing,  the  maxi- 
mum tensile  stress  near  the  surface  of  the  bar  was  50,000  lb.  per  square 
inch  and  the  maxhnum  compressive  stress  along  the  axis  amounted 
to  54,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  By  annealing  at  850°  C.  the  maximum 
internal  stress  was  made  less  than  3500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Heyn 
also  cites  instances  of  failures  of  cold-drawn  parts  of  steel  and  brass 
cau^cnl  by  internal  stress. 

From  the  fon^going  it  appears  that  a  material  increase  in  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  steel  with  a  corresponding  loss  in  duc- 
tility and  toughness  may  be  secured  by  light  reductions  in  cold  draw- 

*  The  Jour.  Inst,  of  MetaU,  Vol.  12,  p.  18. 
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ing,  but  if  the  reductions  are  large  the  internal  stresses  thus  induceo 
may  adversely  effect  the  strength  as  well  as  toughness  and  ductility. 
The  effects  of  cold  twisting  on  the  strength  and  ductiUty  of  mild 

steel  bars  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
38.*  The  elastic  limit  in  these 
tests  was  increased  from  10.5 
per  cent  for  the  |-in.  bars 
twisted  one  turn  in  12d  to 
80.5  per  cent  for  the  f-in.  bars 
twisted  3J  turns  in  12d.  For 
manufacturing  twisted  rein- 
forcing bars  one  turn  in  a 
length  of  6  to  12  diameters 
is  commonly  used.  In  a  pa- 
per before  the  A.  S.  T.  M, 
J.  J.  Shuman,  a  manufacturer, 
advocated  1  twist  in  8  to  10 
diameters  for  Beseener  steel 
of  60,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
tenacity  and  1  turn  in  5  to 
7  diameters  for  basic  open- 
hearth  materialof  Uke  strength. 
The  daCa  in  Fig.  38  indicate 
that  twisting  a  bar  of  mild 
steel  through  one  turn  in  8 
diameters  causes  an  increase 
in  strength  of  13  to  22  per 
cent  but  produces  a  decrease 
of  50  to  70  per  cent  in  donga- 
tion.  Under  such  treatment 
the  elastic  limit  will  be  raised 
40  to  60  per  cent. 

It  becomes  apparent  that 
cold  twisting  produces  a  large 
increase  in  elastic  ratio  and 
a  considerable  increase  in 
strength.  These  changes  are 
accompanied  by  a  marked  re- 
duction in  ductility  and  a  prob- 
able loss  in  shock  resistance. 
716.  Relief  of  Distortion  Due  to  Cold  Working. — In  wire  drawing, 

*  Abstract  in  Jour.  Am.  Soc,  M.  E.^  Dec,  1916,  of  tests  by  Whitn^  and  Dohner 

at  University  of  Colorado. 


2  8 

Namber  of  Twists  in.lt  d. 


Fig.  38.— The  Effect  of  Cold  Twisting  on  the 
Strength  and  Ductility  of  Mild  Steel  Bars. 
(Whitney  and  Dohner.) 
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several  passes  through  the  dies  makes  the  steel  so  brittle  that  annealing 
is  necessary  to  restore  ductility  and  ensure  further  reduction  without 
rupture. 

It  is   usually   considered   that   temperatures  above  the  critical   are 
to   remove   the   distortion   of   structure   due   to   cold   work. 


Fig.  39.— Eirocts  of  DruwinK  and   Annealin«  on  the  Structure  of  Soft  Steel  Wire 
(0.i)S';;  C).     Magnification  95  diametera.     (J.  F.  Tinsley.) 

However,  in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  the  annealing  temperatures 
(proccs,s  aiiTieiiling)  are  approximately  600°  C.  or  well  below  Ihe  Aci 
point.  Thiit  tlirn^  is  cffpctive  removal  of  grain  distortion  and  restora- 
tion of  (iiiclility  iis  indicated  by  Figs.  39a  to  39c  and  Table  7,  repre- 
senting typical  practice  in  the  drawing  and  annealing  of  mild  steel  wire 
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of  0.10  per  cent   carbon  content.     (J.   F.  Tinslcy  before  Am.   Ir.  uid 
at.  Inst.,  May,  1914). 

Corresponding  results  in  drawing  and  patenting  0.50  carbon  steel 
wire  are  given  in  Tabic  8.  The  patenting  operation  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  wire  tlirough  a  heated  tube,  at  a  speed  and  temperature  r^u- 
lated  according  to  the  carbon  content  and  size  of  the  rod  and  wire; 
then  cooling  it  in  the  air  or  in  a  bath  of  molten  lead,  depending  upon 
the  Hnat  structure  and  properties  de-sired.  The  process  is  in  effect  one 
of  combined  annealing  and  tempering,  and  serves  to  obliterate  the 
distortions  of  drawing  and  to  give  to  the  finished  product  the  required 
combinaiion  of  strength  and   toughness,   mainly  by  preventing  coarse 

TABLE  7.— THE  ICFFECT  OF  COLD 
DRAWING  AND  ANNEALING  ON 
THE  PHYSICAL  PHOPEKTIICS  OK 
0,10%  CARBON  STEEL.     (Ti.nhl>:y) 
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TABLE  8.— THE  EFFECT  OF  COLD 
DRAWING  AND  PATENTING  ON 
THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
0.50%  CARBON  STEEL.    (Timslbt) 
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coalescence  of  the  pearlitic  constituents.  It  is  chiefly  adapted  to 
medium-  or  high-carbon  steel  products  such  as  piano  wire  or  wire  for 
rope  strands. 

717.  Effects  of  Overstrain  in  GeneraL — ^The  various  methods  of  cold 
working,  previously  discussed,  all  stress  the  metal  beyond  its  elastic 
limit  and  each  produces  a  particular  kind  of  overstrain.  In  a  general 
way  it  has  been  shown  that  overstraining  a  bar  in  a  certain  direction, 
say  in  tension,  will  raise  the  yield  point  to  the  overstraining  load 
and  will  slightly  increase  the  ultimate  strength.  The  magnitude  of 
the  effect  on  the  ultimate  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  overstrain. 
The  limit  of  proportionality  is  greatly  lowered  immediately  after  over- 
strain.* There  is,  however,  more  or  less  complete  recovery  as  time 
elapses,  and  the  proportional  Umit  may  be  eventually  raised  above 
the  normal  value.  If  the  overstrained  bar  is  put-  under  the  opposite 
kind  of  stress  (compression)  the  yield  point  and  proportional  limit  of 
the  bar  are  lowered,  they  may  even  vanish  if  the  period  of  rest  after 
overstrain  is  small.  (See  Fig.  6,  Ch.  XXI.)  There  is  also  evidence 
to  show  that  the  effects  of  overstrain  are  felt  in  all  directions.  Howe  f 
has  shown  that  the  ball  hardness  of  a  tensilely  overstrained  steel  bar  is 
increased  in  all  directions,  in  other  words,  that  the  effects  of  simple 
overstrain  are  isotropic  in  hardening  the  metal.  Evidence  of  influence 
of  overstrain  in  directions  inclined  to  the  overstrain  axis  is  also  afforded 
by  Table  9. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  tensile  overstrain 
on  tensile  properties  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  overstrain  and 
least  at  right  angles  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  tensile  overstrain  effects 
the  greatest  increase  in  compressive  elastic  limit  and  strength  in  direc- 
tions normal  to  the  overstrain.     (See  also  Art.  671.) 

718.  Grain  Growth  in  Overstrained  Metal. — When  a  pure  metal 
or  alloy  of  solid  solubility  is  heated  subsequent  to  overstrain  a  growth 
in  the  grain  may  be  produced  at  temperatures  below  the  critical  range. 
Thus  very  low-carbon  steel,  or  ingot  iron,  exhibits  a  decided  growth  of 
its  crystal  grains  after  overstrain,  on  heating  to  a  temperature  which 
varies  inversely  with  the  magnitude  of  the  overstrain.  For  example, 
McAdam  %  in  experimenting  on  ingot  iron  containing  0.034  per  cent 
carbon  found  that  this  metal  when  reduced  30  per  cent  in  thickness 
began  to  recrystallize  when  heated  for  8J  hours  at  600**  F.  (482**  C), 
when  reduc(xl  15  per  cent  cr3rstalUzation  commenced  at  1000**  F.,  and 
when  reduced  10  per  cent  cryBtaUization  began  at  1100**  F.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  coalescence  of  grains  take  place  in  the  recrystallized 

*  Sec  Tii^ts  of  Metals,  1915,  p.  127. 

t  See  Howe's  paper  on  simple  overstrain  in  Proc,  A,S.  T.  Af .,  Vol.  14,  p.  8* 

t  Proc.  A.  *S'.  T.  ilf.,  Vol.  17,  p.  69. 
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material  until  the  temperature  of  annealing  was  raised  above  1475°  F. 
(801°  C). 

TABLE  9.— COMPARISON  OF  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION  TESTS  ON 
ANNEALED  AND  UNANNEALED  STEEL  BARS  OF  IDENTICAL  MATE- 
RIAL WHICH  HAD  ItEEN  STRESSED  BEYOND  ITS  ELASTIC  LIMIT.- 
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•  These  speiimens  were  cut  from  an  eye  hnr  wliich  had  been  atressed  U>  54,350  lb. 
per  square  inch.  3  years  and  3  mos.  before  Ihesp  tests  were  made.  The  onKinnl  ela-.tic 
limit  waa  34,400  lb.  per  S()uarc  inch.  The  |>osi|.ion  of  the  specimens  in  the  origiiud  bar 
is  shown  in  the  fifcurc  nbovc.     The  rompression  specimens  were  approximtdy  0.S2 

in.  in  diameter.     (From  Ttslx  of  Mrtiih,  1890,  p.  731.) 


The  presence  of  impurities  sucli  as  flag  in  wrought  iron  or  carbon, 
in  the  form  of  pearlite,  in  st<>el  appear  to  prevent  grain  growth.  Con- 
sequently wrought  iron  and  steel  containing  over  0.15  per  cent  carbon 
are  not  subject  to  grain  growth. 

Inasmuch  as  coarse  grain  makes  the  metal  very  brittle  the  phenom- 
enon of  grain  growth  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  propertiefi  of 
susceptible  metals  when  worked  in  the  cold  and  subsequently  reheated. 
The  phenomenon  is  often  called  "Stead's  Rrittlencss,"  after  J.  E.  Stead, 
who  first  inve.stigatcd  it. 

Brittleneas  is  also  caused  in  low-carbon  steel  and  wrought  iron  by 
prolonged  working  at  a  blue  heat  (225-300°  C).  It  appears  quite 
likely  that  the  crystal  growth  so  produced  originates  from  causes  sim- 
ilar to  those  producing  "  Stead's  Brittleness." 
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719.  The  effect  of  an  abrupt 
contractioa  in  cross-section  of  a 

bar  under  tension  or  bending  is  to 
cause  high  concentration  of  stress 
at  the  periphery  of  the  groove  or 
notcli;  also  tlie  shoulders  of  the 
groove  or  notch  prevent  free  elon- 
gation of  the  metal  at  the  con- 
tracted section  and  increase  its 
strength.  Fig.  40  shows  the  effects 
of  various  types  of  grooves  on  the 
distribution  of  stress  in  rectangular 
bars  untlcr  tensile  stress.  The 
yield  point  of  the  iron  used  was 
36,900  and  the  ultimate  strength 
50,500  II).  per  square  inch.  The 
mean  tensile  stress  in  each  ca^e 
was  H),tioO  lb.  per"  square  inch. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  calculated 
stres.ses  at  the  root  of  the  V-!-;l)apcd 
notches  exceeded  the  yield  point 
of  the  metal. 

The  superior  resistance  per  unit 
area  of  the  steel  at  root  of  groove 
as  compaied  with  steel  in  uniform 
bars  is  shown  by  the  tests  of  M, 
Duguct  on  haid  steel  and  M.  Barbs 
on  soft  ."te*!!  which  arc  plotted  in 
Fig.  41. 

720.  The  Influence  of  the  Fonn 
of  the  Thread  on  the  Strength  of 
Screw-bolts.  —  This  subject  has 
l)cen  investigated  by  Prof.  Mar- 
tens,* and  his  resullH  are  here 
given. 


Two  btikIcs  f,r  I. 
for   (licsc   hdlts,  ^ill 


if   nlii,.h   1 


e  used 


'  file  Gcrmnn  Society  of  Civil  Engineen.    The  results 

</<ii/wA.  Ivg.  for  April  27,  1896.    The  nbatract  here 

1  :iiitl  imliMied  in  the  Digal  cf  Physical  Tet»  ior  Juiy, 


were  pub- 
Riven  WM 
1896. 


t'la.  41.— Effe<^t  of  the  Fi 
on  the  Tennilc  SfnmKlh  of  T 
Com,  Hep.,  Vol.  3,  p.  40.) 
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having  a  tensile  strength 
of  53,500  lb.  per  square 
inch,  was  used  for  screw- 
bolts  approximately  1  in. 
in  diameter,  and  the 
harder  material,  having  a 
temule  strength  of  62,000 
lb.  per  squBiv  inch,  was 
used  for  the  Hcrew-bolta, 
which  were  reduced  to 
approximately  J  in.  in 
diameter.  Foiir  such  bolta 
woe  made  of  each  of  these 
sizes  for  each  of  the  four 
styles  of  thread  shown  in 
Table  10,  making  in  all  32 
bolta  with  screw-threads 
whieh  were  tested.  Two 
of  each  of  these  seta  were 
tested  in  plain  tension,  the 
pulling  force  being  applied 
to  the  inner  face  of  the 
□ut  at  one  end,  and  in- 
creased until  rupture  oc- 
of  the  Redurwl  Orofuwwcyon  curred.  The  out«r  two 
Kiiidu  of  iiUx\.  (French  [lolts  of  each  set  were 
tested  also  in  tension,  but 


TABLE    10.— ABSOLUTE    AND    RELATIVE 

STRENGTHS    OF    THREADED 

BOI/I-S  IN  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH.     (Mabtenb) 
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under  a  torsional  action  resulting  from  the  continuous  turning  of  the  nut  ae  the  load 
increased  to  rupture.  In  this  caae  the  distortion  resulting  from  the  permanent  elcm- 
gation  of  the  bolt  was  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  movements  of  the  teating-machine, 
the  distortion  taken  up  by  the  turning  of  the  nut  being  the  least  ponible  to  maintain 
a  continuous  toisionaJ  action  at  this  point. 

The  same  bais  were  also  tested  as  plain  tension-teet  specimens  with  cylindrical 
bodies,  and  again  with  grooves  turned  into  them  of  the  same  shape  as  the  corresponding 
screw-threade,  leaving  the  same  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  as  obtained  at 
the  base  of  the  threads.  The  actual  and  comparative  average  results  of  all  of  these 
tests  are  given  in  the  table,  from  which  the  following  conclusionB  may  be  drawn: 

1.  When  subjected  to  plain  tension  both  the  screw-threads  and  the  grooved  Bectiona 
were  stronger  than  the  plain  ban  of  the  same  net  area  of  cross-section,  this  excess  of 
strength  having  an  average  value  of  about  14  per  cent. 

2.  There  ia  no  very  marked  difference  in  the  average  strength  of  the  bolts  on  which 
the  several  styles  of  thread  were  cut. 


the  perfectly  sharp  groove  shown  at  (a) 
in  table  being  sUghtly  stronger  than 
the  others. 

3.  The  weakening  effect  of  the  turn- 
ing of  the  nut  under  stress  at  rupture 
is  much  lesa  than  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted, when  the  distortion  of  the  screw 
below  the  nut  by  permanent  elongation 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  tests 
indicate  for  this  case  a  strength  of  the 
1-in.  bolts  about  20  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  the  plain  bars,  and  of  the  J-in. 
bolts  about  15  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
the  plain  burs. 

4.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  turning  of  the  nut  upon  the  bolt 
at  rupture  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
net  sci'lioii  of  the  bolt  by  about 

6.  It  is  vcrj-  probable  that  the  four 
forms  of  sorew-threads  here  shown 
would  show  very  different  results  under 
fatigue  t^^ts  from  repeated  stresses,  and  also  for  static  loads  Ml  high-carbon  sted. 
T'nder  repented  loads  and  under  shock  it  is  probable  that  the  sharp  r&«ntnint  angle 
of  thread  (a)  would  develop  incipient  cracks  much  earlier  than  either  of  the  other 
forms,  un<l  that  probably  the  Whitworth  thread  (6)  would  be  the  last  to  develop  this 
kind  of  weakneH.1,  cither  with  soft  metal  under  repeated  loads  or  with  high-carbon 
sleel  under  stutit  loads. 
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wifflU  In  lutiwi  >t  Bottom  ot  Grooroi 
per  Fio.  42.— Variation  in  Strength  of  \-'m.    Plato 
for  Varying  Widths  at  Bottom  of  Groove. 
Each  point  represents  3  to  8  testa.     (TetU 
of  MetaU,  1882.) 


721.  The  Tensile  Strength  of  Grooved  P\atea  is  a  meaaure  of  the 
tfnsile  strength  of  a  riveted  joint  when  failure  occurs  by  tearing  the 
plate.  'I'liis  strength  is  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  width  of  the 
net  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  as  well  as  of  the  method  of 
making  the  hole,  and  of  the  character  of  the  material.  These  effects 
ore  all  shown  in  Fig.  42  for  |-in.  plates  of  wrought  iron  and  of  56,00Q- 
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lb.  steel.  The  steel,  being  more  ductile,  is  stronger  in  the  grooved 
than  in  the  plain  (standard)  section,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
wrought  iron,  except  with 
drilled  specimens,  where  the 
width  of  the  net  section  was 
less  than  If    n. 

722.  The  bearing  resist- 
ance of  t  teel  and  iron  plates 
is  shown  in  Fig.  43.  This  is 
seen  to  increase  directly  with 
the  distance  of  the  hole  from 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  When 
this  <Iistance  agrees  with  ordi- 
nary practice  the  resistance  is 
so  high  that  it  would  seem  a 
working  bearing  stress  of  16,000 
lb.  per  scjuare  inch  might  be 
oniployt'd  for  iron,  and  of  24,000 
lb.  per  square  inch  for  steel 
plates.  The  stresses  here  plotted 
were  the  bearing  stresses  at 
rupture,  where  the  plates  bad 
so  reduced  in  thickness  as  to 
liivct  Holes  (destroy  all  frictional  resistance. 

nt  Rupture  when   I'liilurc  Occurs  by  Tearing    IVIuch   more,    then,    COUld   bi^ 
Out   o(   Hole.       Tensile   strength   of  Kteci   working  stresses  be  employ^l, 
pkte8  =  60,O0Olb.  persii.in.    (T,-m  of  Melah,   ^^^^^    f^r    these    the    frictional 
resistance    is    very    great.     It 
appears  that  the  ordinary  rules  for  proportioning  riveted   joints  might 
well  be  modified    so  as  to  allow  higher  bearing    stresses,  especially  on 
steel.     With  wrought  iron,  especially  when   the   stress  is  transverse  to 
the    fiber,     more    care    must   be 
exercised,  as  this  material  is  liable 
U)  be  very  weak  in  this  direction. 
723.  Resistance  of  Steel  when 
the  Compressed  Area  is  Confined 
Laterally. — When    a    compres.sive 
load  is  applied  over  the  full  cross- 
section  of  a  short  prism  or  cylinder 
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as  in  Fig.  44a  the  metal  is  free  to  flow  laterally  at  all  cross-sections 
excepting  those  in  close  proximity  to  the  ends.  If  the  load  ia  imiformly 
applied  over  a  portion  of  the  surface  as  in  Fig.  446  the  metal  under  the 
loading  surface  maul  .low  laterally  against  a  ring   of   unstressed  meUd. 
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The  flow  is  therefore  restricted  and  the  elaatic  limit  will  be  higher  than 
□  the  first  case.     Again,  if  Fig.  44c  represents  conditions  of  loading, 


ooooOOOO 


it  13  «vident  that  the  metal  near  the  center  of  the  oomp-essed  surface 
is  under  greater  compression  and  greater  lateral  restraint  due  to  the  vider 
ring  of  metal  and  will  have  a  higher  elastic 
Umit  than  in  the  second  case. 

In  Fig.  45  are  shown  a  series  of  actual  areas 
of  contact  obtained  by  pressing  sections  of  a  cast- 
iron  car-wheel  and  of  a  locomotive  steel  driving- 
wheel  upon  the  cylindrical  top  surface  of  a  steel 
rail.  This  wa3  done  in  a  testing-machine  in  such 
a  way  that  there  was  no  rocking  motion  and  the 
area  of  contact  was  clearly  distinguished.* 

The  areas  of  these  surfaces  of  contact  were 
determined  by  a  planimeter,  and  these  are 
plotted  to  their  corresponding  loads  in  Fig.  46. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  plot  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  through  the  origin.  If  such  a 
law  be  assumed,  it  follows: 

1.  Thai  the  area  of  contact  increcues  directly      between    Total    Load  utd 
mlh  the  load. 

2.  That  the  mean  intensity  of  pressure  ia  a 
constant  for  all  loads. 

*  Sec  a  full  account  of  these  teste,  showing  other  arras  of  oontact,  in  Trant.  Am.  Sec 
Cw.  Engr.,  Vol.  :j2,  p,  270,  1891. 
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3.  Thai  in  these  experiments  this  mean  intensity  of  compressive  stress, 
for  all  loads,  was  abovt  82,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

4.  Since  the  maximum  deformation  (at  the  centers  of  these  areas)  is 
twice  the  averse  deformation  (asauming  the  volumetric  deformation  to 
be  that  of  a  segment  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution)  then  ike  maximian 
compresaivestresa  intensity  for  all  loads  is  about  164,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

5.  Since  no  measurable  permanent  set  was  produced  by  any  of  these 
loads  on  either  wheels   or  rail,   it  follows  that    ike   "  apparent    elastic 

limits  "of  the  miUeriala  had 
not  been  reached  for  this  con- 
dilion  of  contact,  although  the 
ordinary  elastic  limU  of  the 
rail  material,  for  a  free  flow 

%  -^A- g^      l>[      fjg^       45(,      yjfig      oAoUf 

i  '^rnTT  I  I  I  y\  \  1 1 1  1 1  1 1  ^'^^^  ^-  t^  ««^"  '™^- 

These  are  important  con- 
clusions, and  should  be  sup- 
plemented  and  supported  by 
further  observations  of  this 
character. 

In  Fig.  47  are  showp  the 
results  of  tests  made  by  Prof. 
Fio.  47,— The  Elastic  Limit  per    Lineal    Inch  of  Crandall  and  Marston  to  find 
RoUera  of    Various  Diameters.     (Crandall  and  the  elastic-limit  loads  On  steel 
Maraton,  in  TraJit.  Am.  Soc.  Cw.  Engr.,  Vol.  32,  cyUndeiB   resting    on   or  be- 
tween  steel  plates.     These 
results  show  that  the  elastic  loads  vary  directly  with  the  diameters,  these 
loads  per  lineal  inch  of  rollers,  for  mild  structural  steel,  being 

P=880d,  (1) 

where  p  =  elastic-limit  load  in  pounds  per  lioeal  inch,  and  (I=>diameter 
of  roller  in  inches. 

724.  Properties  of  Wire. — We  have  already  considered  the  effects 
of  drawing,  patenting  and  annealing  on  the  properties  of  wire  in 
Art.  716.  To  determine  the  quality  of  wire  it  has  beeh  customary  to 
subject  specimens  to  tensile,  cold  bending  and  torsion  tests.  If  the 
tension  test  is  so  made  that  a  complete  stress-deformation  diagram  is 
obtained,  it  appears  to  furnish  the  essential  information.  From  such  a 
test  the  strength,  elastic  limit,  and  ductility  can  be  read  directly,  and 
the  toughness  can  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  area  of  the  diagram. 
The  per  cent  elongation  is  not  only  an  index  of  ductility  but  is  also  a 
valuble  criterion  of  the  wearing  quality  of  the  wire  when  made  into 
rope.     The  cold-bend  test  is  usually  made  by  clamping  one  end  tA  the 
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wire  between  jaws  having  a  radius  of  |  in.,  or  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wire,  and  bending  the  projecting  portion  back  and  forth  through 
an  angle  of  180°  until  failure  occurs.  The  number  of  bends  required 
for  rupture  constitutes  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  wire  to  receive 
cold  work  and  also  indicates  its  ductility.  Torsion  tests  are  usually 
made  on  a  gauge  length  of  8  in.,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the 
specimen  can  withstand  under  a  constant  tension  is  determined.  With 
autographic  machines,  like  Fig.  16,  Ch.  II,  the  stress-diagram  in  tor- 
sion is  gotten.  The  torsion  test  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  value  except 
as  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  material. 

The  strength  and  ductility  of  wire  depend  upon  the  drawing  and 
heat  treatment  and  also  upon  the  diameter  of  the  finished  wire. 
Annealed  iron  wire  has  a  tensile  strength  of  50,000  to  60,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  The  same  material  hard  drawn  with  a  diameter  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  will  have  a  strength  of  70,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 
when  drawn  to  a  very  fine  wire  t  may  have  a  strength  of  a  100,000  lb. 
per  square  inch.  The  strength  of  steel  wire  is  of  even  greater  range, 
depending  upon  composition  in  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned 
factors.  Thus  we  find  low-carbon  hard-drawn  wire  with  an  ultimate 
strength  o!  90,000  to  100,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  high-carbon 
hard-drawn  piano  wire  with  a  strength  of  300,000  to  400,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  A  strength  of  447,000  lb.  per  square  inch  is  recorded  for 
a  piano  wire  0.03  in.  in  diameter  containing  0.80  per  cent  carbon.* 

Mr.  J.  Bucknall  Smith  gives  the  following  average  values  of  strength 
for  wire  used  in  wire  rope:  t 

V  A    t  xD'.^  UltiiDAte  Strength 

Kmd  of  Wire.  (lb./in.«) 

Bright  hard-drawn  iron  wire 80,000 

Bessemer  steel  wire 90,000 

Mild  open-hearth  steel  wire 130,000 

High-oarlx>n  open-hearth  steel  wire 180,000 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire  (patented) 220,000 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire  (plow  quality) 240,000 

"  Bright  wire  "  is  that  which  remains  untreated  after  the  final  drawing;  if  anneftlad 
or  tempered  it  is  left  black.    Plow-steel  wire  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  for 

dra^^ing  machine-plows  in  England. 

The  proportional  limit  of  hard-drawn  wire  is  from  65  to  80  per  cent 
of  its  ultimate  strength. 

725.  Wire  Rope. — Common  wire  rope  is  twisted  from  six  strands^ 
each  of  which  consists  of  7  to  19  individual  wires.  In  ordinary  rope 
the  strands  are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the  wire 
in  the  strands;  l)ut  in  rope  which  must  have  high  resistance  to  abrasion 
both  wires  and  strands  are  twisted  in  the  same  direction,  thus  forming 

♦  Tests  oj  Mttals,  1894,  p.  347.  f  Mining  Journal,  June  d-July  11,  1896. 
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the  Lang-lay  rope.  Where  great  flexibility  is  desired  the  rope  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hemp  core,  or,  if  the  wear  is  not  great,  a  larger  number 
of  wires  may  be  used  in  the  strands.  For  elevators  and  othfer  hoisting 
purposes  where  the  loads  are  light,  the  speeds  high  and  the  wear  on 
sheaves  is  considerable,  an  iron  wire  rope  gives  good  service.  For 
derricks,  mine  hoists,  cableways,  conveyors  and  uses  where  considerable 
strength  and  abrasive  resistance  is  required,  cast-steel  wire  rope  has  the 
requisite  strength  and  durability.  Plow-steel  wire  rope  is  used  in  deep 
mine  hoists,  on  dredges,  stump  pullers,  and  under  conditions  where 
maximum  strength  and  toughness  are  wanted.  For  the  fixed  lines  in 
aerial  cableways  where  very  great  wearing  resistance  is  wanted,  a  rope 
with  a  smoother  surface  is  sometimes  used.  One  of  the  two  conmion 
types  is  the  steel-clad  wire  rope  in  which  each  strand  is  spirally  wound 


6  or  OTer 


Cut  Here 


(a)  Showing  posltlOD  of  Seirlaffs 


( h)  Sockets  Id  place,  Wires  Broomed 


4  or  over 


BftbbiM  her* 


(c)  Babbitt  Cast,  SpecimeD  Completed 

Fig.  48. — Method  of  Socketing  Wire  Rope 


with  flat  steel  strips.  The  other  is  the  locked-wire  rope  in  which  the 
surface  layer  is  made  of  wires  drawn  to  such  a  shape  that  they  inter- 
lock when  twisted  about  the  rope  and  form  a  true  cylindrical  surface. 
Flat  ropes  are  also  used  for  hoisting  purposes. 

The  strength  of  wire  rope  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  short  specimens 
because  of  the  small  stretch  of  the  wires  and  the  non-xmiformity  in 
stretch  due  to  variation  in  the  rigidity  with  which  they  are  held.  A 
fairly  satisfactory  method  of  gripping  the  ends  follows.  A  length  of 
5  ft.  or  more  should  be  marked  off  on  the  rope  and  two  sets  of  four 
servings  (or  windings)  with  black  iron  wire  should  be  made  at  each 
end  of  the  marked  length  as  shown  in  Fig.  48a.  The  rope  should  be 
cut  at  the  marks  by  means  of  a  cold  chisel  and  the  servings  will 
prevent  unraveling.  Conical  sockets  may  now  be  sUpped  over  the 
ends  of  the  rope,  the  outer  servings  removed  and  the  wires  broomed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  486.  If  there  is  a  hemp  core  it  should  be  cut  back  to 
the   inner  servings.     The   wires  are   cleansed  by  dipping  in  gasoline 
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followed  by  hot  caustic  potaeh.  After  cleaning,  the  wires  should  be 
dipped  in  zinc  chloride  and  thoroughly  tinned  in  the  molten  babbitt 
used  to  fill  the  socket.  The  sockets  can  then  be  pulled  over  the  cable 
ends  and  the  babbitt  poured  into  the  socket  in  such  manner  as  to 
completely  fill  it.  Alloys  used  with  success  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin are:  Lead,  83  per  cent;  tin,  7  per  cent;  antimony  10  per  cent, 
also  lead,  60  per  cent;  tin,  30  per  cent;  antimony,  9  per  cent,  aod  bis- 
muth, 1  per  cent.*  Both  of  these  melt  below  550°  F.  The  second 
alloy  was  previously  used  with  good  results  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 
After  socketing,  the  specimen  is  ready  for  the  testing  machine. 

In  Table  11  is  given  a  summary  of  several  hundred  tests  oo  hi^- 
grade  wire  and  on  lopes  made  of  it.  These  testa  were  conducted  with 
great  care  by  Tetmajer.    The  tension  and  torsion  results  on  wires  were 

TABLE  !l.— RESUMfe  OF  TESTS  ON  CRUCIBLE  CAST-STEEL  WIRE  AND 

WIRE  ROPE  USED  ON  CABLE  RAILWAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

(From  Tctmajer'a  Comrmmieotiont,  Vd.  4,  p.  272.) 
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determined  from  autographic  diagrams,  consequenUy  the  ductility  meas- 
urements include  the  elastic  deformations.  For  a  wire  having  a  strei^th 
*  Tctmaior  uncd  un  niloy  of  8  parts  tin,  1  part  uitiiDoqy  and  1  part  oopper  for  in» 
and  mild  steel  nircs;  for  hard  Bteel  wires  he  used  9  pftrto  kad,  3  puts  witimoiiy  and  1 
port  bismuth. 
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of  200,000  lb.  per  square  inch  the  elastic  stretch  amounts  to  0.7  per 
cent.  Consequently  the  per  cent  elongation  as  measured  across  the 
break  after  rupture  was  about  0.7  or  0.8  per  cent  less  than  the  values 
recorded  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table. 

In  long  wire  ropes  on  a  straight  pull  the  strength  of  the  rope  may 
be  taken  as  about  equal  to  the  average  strength  of  the  individual 
wires  if  these  are  all  of  about  the  same  ductility  and  ultimate  strength. 
If  the  wires  differ  greatly  in  ductility,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
rope  is  the  average  resistance  of  the  wires  at  that  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion which  corresponds  to  the  total  elongation  of  the  least  ductile  sam- 
ples. It  is  common  to  assume  the  rope  to  have  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  wires  when  tested  individually.  The  total  area 
(a)  of  the  wires  in  a  rope  may  be  calculated  from  the  following:  Or- 
dinary rope  with  hemp  core,  a  =  AQ(P]  ordinary  rope  with  steel  core, 
a  =  .50cP;  locked  wire  rope,  a  =  ,74cP;  where  d= diameter  of  rope.  The 
weights  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  (w)  of  the  same  ropes  may  be  esti- 
mated  by  the  following  equations:  w?=1.58cP,  w=l,70d^,  and  u;  =  2.5d^ 
respectively.  A  factor  of  safety  of  5  is  commonly  used  in  figuring 
working  loads,  but  for  passenger  elevators  and  conditions  where  failure 
in  the  rope  may  endanger  life,  the  factor  should  be  increased  to  8.  The 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  ordinary  wire  rope  varies  between  7,000,000  and 
10,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  metal  in  the  cross-section. 

Wire-rope  pulleys,  sheaves,  and  barrels  should  have  a  diameter  not 
less  than  thirty  times  the  circumference  (or  say  one  hundred  times  the 
diameter)  of  the  ropes  running  upon  them,  to  prevent  excessive  bend- 
ing strains  in  the  ropes. 

STEEL  nin)ER  COMBINED  STRESS 

726.  Efifects  of  Combined  Stress  upon  the  Elastic  Limit. — ^A  state- 
ment concerning  the  theories  underlying  the  causes  of  elastic  break- 
down has  been  made  in  Art.  41.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  some 
experimental  evidence  showing  the  weakening  effects  produced  by  a 
combination  of  torsion  and  direct  or  bending  stresses. 

The  influence  of  combined  stress  in  lowering  the  elastic  limit  is 
shown  in  Fig.  49.  These  results  were  obtained  by  Hancock  at  Pimlue 
University  *  from  experiments  on  steel  tubing  and  steel  shafting.  The 
deformations  both  in  tension  and  in  torsion  were  measured  with  appa- 
ratus of  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  the  determination  of  the  elastic 
limit  (really  the  limit  of  proportionality).  It  seems  rather  doubtful 
if  the  measurements  of  deflection  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  detect 
the  overstrain  in  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  specimens  linder  flexure. 

*  Reported  in  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  3f .,  Vol.  7,  p.  267. 
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Curves  1,  2  aiid  3,  represent  the  effect  of  an  initial  torsional  mo- 
ment in  lowering  the  elastic  limit  in  flexure,  compression  and  tension, 
respectively.  Thus,  if  an  initial  twisting  moment  sufficient  to  streae 
the  outside  fiber  of  a  round  bar  to  one-half  of  its  elastic  limit  in  shear 
is  applied  and  the  bar  is  then  axially  cranpressed  imder  progressively 
increasing  loads,  curve  2  shows  that  the  elastic  limit  in  compression 
wilt  be  found  at  79  per  cent  of  the  load  which  the  bar  could  carry 
under  simple  compression.    It  appears  that  curve  1  ia  too  high,  probably 
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Fig.  49.  Fia.  60. 

Fia.  49— The  Influence  of  Combined  Stress  on  the  Elaatic  limit.     (Hancock.) 

Fig.  50 —The  Influence  of  Combined  Stress  on  the  Modulus  of  EUaUdty.     (Hsncock.) 

due  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  by  deflection  increments  when 
the  outside  fiber  had  been  overstrained.  Curve  4  shows  the  influence 
of  an  initial  tensile  or  compressive  stress  on  a  round  bar  subjected  to 
torsion. 

727.  Effect  of  Combined  Stress  OD  tiie  Modohis  of  Blastidtr.— 
Hancock's  tests  also  show  that  the  modulus  ot  elasticity  in  ten8i(m 
and  in  torsion  is  considerably  decreased  by  combined  stress,  whereas 
the  effect  of  combined  stress  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  flexure  is 
less,  Fig.  50.  The  results  are,  however,  much  more  imgular  than  those 
from  which  Fig.  49  was  derived. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
ALLOY  STEELS  ♦ 

728.  Varieties  of  Alloy  Steels  and  Their  Manufacture. — Those  steels 
which  owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  elements 
besides  carbon,  or  to  the  joint  action  of  such  elements  and  carbon,  are 
termed  alloy  steels.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  these  alloying 
elements  influence  the  properties  of  steels  through  the  changes  which  they 
affect,  (1)  in  constitution  and  structure,  (2)  in  shifting  the  position  of  the 
critical  ranges  on  heating  and  cooling,  and  (3)  in  promoting  stability  of 
structure  under  wide  temperature  variations.  When  the  distinctive 
properties  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  one  element  to  a  carbon  steel, 
a  ternary  alloy j  consisting  of  iron,  carbon  an(}  the  element,  is  formed.  When 
two  such  elements  are  added  to  a  carbon  steel  a  quaternary  alloy  results. 
The  more  important  alloy  steels  are  nickel  steel,  manganese  steel,  chrome 
steel,  timgsten  steel,  vanadium  steel,  silicon  steel — all  of  which  are  ternary 
alloys — ^the  quaternary  alloys,  chrome-nickel  and  chrome-vanadium  steels, 
and  the  highnspeed  steels  which  are  more  complex  alloys. 

The  alloy  steels  which  are  turned  out  in  large  tonnages  like  the  nickel, 
silicon,  chrome-nickel,  chrome-vanadium  and  manganese  steels  are 
generally  manufactured  in  the  acid  open-hearth  furnace.  Nickel  may  be 
added  with  the  charge,  but  the  other  elements  are  added  just  before 
pouring,  or  in  the  ladle,  to  prevent  losses  through  oxidation.  Tungsten 
steels  and  high-speed  steels  are  generally  made  in  the  crucible  or  electric 
furnace. 

792.  Nickel  Steel  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage  and  variety  of 
uses,  the  most  important  of  the  ternary  alloys.  Althou^  additions  of 
nickel  to  pure  iron  f  effect  large  increases  in  strength  and  hardMSS  with 
corresponding  losses  in  ductiUty,  the  commercial  alloys  ^generally  contain 
carbon  with  small  percentages  of  the  other  impurities  common  to  carbon 
steels.  Nickel  apparently  forms  a  solid  solution  with  iron,  reduces  the 
solubiUty  of  carbon  in  iron,  and  produces  marked  changes  in  the  position 

*  References :  Sied  and  Its  Heat  TreatmerUy  by  D.  K.  Bullens; "  Topical  Discimkiii  on 
the  Role  of  the  Several  AUoying  Elements  in  AUoy  Steels,"  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M^  Vol.  17, 
p.  5-57;  Bvll.  No.  100  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  Manufacture  andk  Uses  rf  AUoy  SM, 
by  H.  D.  Hibbard;  The  Physico-Chemical  Properties  of  Steel,  by  C.  A.  BkiwardB. 

t  Bull.  No.  346,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  by  Burgess  and  Aston. 
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of  the  critical  range.  On  account  of  these  influences  ihs  constitution, 
the  mechanical  and  the  electrical  properties  of  nickel  steel  are  greatly 
iCtered  by  variations  in  tHe  nickel  content. 

The  relation  of  nickel  and  carbon  content  to  the  conBtitutim  of  nickel 
steel  as  cast  is  shown  in  Fig.  la.  Fig.  lb  shows  the  influence  of  nickel 
on  the  magnetic  point  (Ar2  or  Ac^)  or  nickel-iron  alloys.  It  will  be 
noted  that  alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  nickel  are  irreveisible 
(transformations  in  heating  take  place  at  much  higher  temperatures  than 
in  coohng),  but  alloys  containing  over  25  per  cent  of  nickel  are  reversible. 
Althot^  evidence  is  incomplete,  the  critical  ranges  of  nickel  steels  are 
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Fia.  1  a.  Fio.  1 6. 

Fio.  la— The  Constitution  of  Nickel  Steela.    (Guillet,  Jour.  It.  ond  St.  IntL,  VoL 

70,  p.  4.) 

Fm.  lb.— Effect  of  Nickel  on  Critical  Points.     (Osmond,  CompUa  Rendua,  Vol.  128, 

p.  306.) 

cfEected  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  above.  Since  nickel  lowers 
the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron,  it  is  not  poemble  to  cany  over  .50  to  .60 
per  cent  carbon  in  nickel  steels  which  are  to  be  annealed  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  carbon  to  separate  on  slow  cooling  frtsn  above  the  critical 
range  and  form  graphite. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  constitution  diagram  (Rg.  la)  we  shouM 
expect  the  low-nickel  (pearlitic)  steels  to  possess  high  strength  and  good 
ductility,  those  of  medium-nickel  content  (martenutic)  we  should  expect 
to  be  much  ^troni^er  and  far  more  brittle  while  those  of  high-^iickel  content 
(austcnitic)  should  be  strong  and  ductile.  These  expectations  are  rou^ly 
borne  out  by  the  experimental  results  of  Gieaen  which  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  2.    In  toughness  the  austenitic  nickel  steels  of  a  given  carbon  content 
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are  superior  to  the  pe^itic,  which  in  tum  (neatly  surpass  the  martensitic 
steels.  Because  of  these  mechanical  properties,  the  low  and  high-nickel 
steels  are  of  most  use. 

Low-nickel  Steele. — On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  nickel  only  the 
low-nickel  steels  have  entered  the  structural  field.  Most  of  the  structural 
nickel  steels  contain  3  to  4.5  per  cent  of  nickel  and  0.15  to  0,40  per  cent 
carbon.  Advocates  of  structural  nickel  steel  claim  that  it  has  greater 
toughness  and  ductility  than  a  carbon  steel  of  equal  strength.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  it  is  freer  from  segregation  but  is  more  liable  to  blow-holes 


1  tlio  SlmiKth  and  DuctiUty  of  Steel.     (Gieaen, 

«,  Vol.  1,  p.  1.) 

and  fissures  than  (^arlwn  steel.  It  possesses  excellent  machining  qualities 
but  cannot  Ih!  welded.  IjOw-nickel  steels  are  somewhat  superior  to  car- 
bon steels  in  rc.'^isting  corrosion;  high-nicket  steels  are  very  markedly 
superior. 

Abbott  *  states  that  each  per  cent  of  nickel  added  to  the  low-nickel 
steels  (Xi<8  per  cent)  lowers  Ac[  about  10.3  C.  The  other  critical 
points  tire  also  depressed  nearly  as  much.  On  cooling,  the  lowering  effect 
on  the  critical  points  of  these  stools  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  heating. 

When  heat-treating  nickel  steels  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  longer 
than  oarlMm  steels  at  temperatures  above  the  upper  critical  point  in  order 
that  transformations  may  be  completed.  Since  nickel  steels  are  leas  liabto 
•  Pror.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  Vol.  \7,  p.  13. 
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to  injury  through  overheating  than  carbon  steels,  double  quenching  affords 
an  excellent  although  somewhat  costly  method  of  equalizing  the  structure 
in  hardened  steel.  Double  quenching  consists  in  heating  the  steel  to 
a  temperature  considerably  in  excess  of  the  upper  critical  point,  quench- 
ing, reheating  to  a  temperature  just  above  the  upper  Ac  point  to  refine 
the  grain  and  again  quenching.  Otherwise  the  heat  treatment  of  low- 
nickel  steels  is  carried  on  in  manner  similar  to  treatment  of  carbon  steels. 

Abbott  also  states  that  the  strength  of  a  given  carbon  steel  is  increased 
by  4200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  per.  cent  of  nickel  added  up  to  8  per  cent 
and  the  elongation  is  reduced  by  1  per  cent.  Thus  a  0.30  per  cent 
carbon  steel  having  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
would  have  its  strength  increased  to  85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  addi- 
tion of  3.5  per  cent  of  nickel  and  its  elongation  reduced  3.5  per  cent. 
With  f-in.  bars  he  states  that  the  tensile  strength  of  hardened  and  drawn 
nickel  steel  is  increased  by  (29400-21.4  T)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  per  cent 
increase  in  nickel,  T  indicating  the  drawing  temperature  in  degrees  C. 
The  elastic  limit  is  likewise  raised  by  (28700-17.4  T)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
each  per  cent  of  nickel  added.  Hardening  lowers  the  per  cent  elongation 
about  0.73  per  cent  for  each  per  cent  of  nickel  and  drawing  dees  not  affect 
this  reduction  appreciably.  Comparing  with  carbon  steels,  we  note  that 
structural  nickel  steels  have  greater  resistance  to  impact  than  carbon 
steels  *  for  like  uses.  Heat  treatment  seems  to  make  the  superiority  of 
the  ni:kel  steels  more  marked. 

These  steels  are  used  considerably  in  long-span  bridge  construction, 
for  shafting,  rifle  barrels,  ordnance,  axles,  bearings,  forgings,  and  castings. 

High-nickel  steels  containhig  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  nickel  and 
less  than  0.40  per  cent  carbon  possess  great  resistance  to  shock,  a  tensile 
strength  of  85,000  to  95,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  an  elastic  limit  of  half  that 
amount,  and  an  elongation  of  35  to  40  per  cent  in  2  in.  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  these  steels  is  low,  being  about  23,0(X),000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since 
these  high-nickel  steels  have  wQiy  good  resistance  to  corrosion  they  are 
well  adapted  to  valves  and  spindles  for  gas  engines,  boiler  tubes,  and  for 
wire  netting  and  cables  which  are  to  be  used  in  salt  water. 

Steels  with  25  per  cent  of  nickel  are  practically  impermeable  to  mag- 
netism unless  cooled  below  —  50  °( \  when  they  become  magnetic  and  remain 
so  after  returning  to  atmospheric  temperatures  (see  Fig.  16.)  Steels  of 
30  to  35  per  cent  nickel  are  magnetic  at  orduiary  tem^ratures  but  have 
much  lower  permeability  than  (^arlM)n  steels.  They  do  not  suffer  mate- 
rial change  in  permeability  due  to  heat  treatment. 

Invar^  an  alloy  of  iron  with  30  per  cent  nickel  and  0.50  per  cent  car^ 
l)on,  has  a  coeflicient  of  expansion  of  only  0.000001  per  °C.  It  is  moet 
useful  in  making  steel  measuring  tapes  and  bars,  clock  pendulums  and 
♦  See  Tests  by  W.  K.  Hatt  in  Tran»,  Am,  Soc,  C.  E.,  Vol.  63,  p.  307. 
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other  apparatus  in  which  dimensional  changes  due  to  temperature  must 
be  made  as  small  as  possible.  PkUinite,  a  nickel  steel  containing  about 
46  per  cent  nickel  and  a  low  percentage  of  carbon,  finds  useful  applicatioa 
because  it  has  the  same  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  as  glass. 

730.  Manganese  steel  is  the  term  applied  conunercially  to  alloys 
of  iron  containing  from  10  to  14  per  cent  of  manganese  and  1  to  1.3  per 
cent  of  carbon.  Inasmuch  as  manganese  exerts  twice  as  powerful  an 
influence  as  nickel  in  lowering  the  critical  temperatures  of  the  iron-earbon 
alloys  and  also  renders  the  rate  of  transformation  at  the  critical  points 
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Fig.  3. — The  Constitution  of  Manganese 
Steels  (Guillet,  Jour,  Ir.  and  St.  Inst, 
Vol.  70,  p.  7.) 


very  sluggish,  it  exercises  a  most 

potent  effect  on  the  constitution 

I  N.  and  properties  of  the  metal.  Fig.  3 

^    *®  I-       ^  ^  ^^**°  -•    shows  the  variations  in  structures 

of  the  alloys  due  to  changes  in 
manganese  and  carbon  content.  It 
wiU  be  noted  that  the  commercial 
manganese  steels  are  austenitic 
and  experiments  have  shown  that 
they  have  no  well-defined  critical 
points.  In  cast  or  rolled  form,  the 
steel  is  glassy  brittle  owing  to  the 
separation  of  manganese-iron  car- 
bide which,  in  slow  cooling,  forms 
a  weakening  network  around  the  austenite  grains.  By  r^eating  the 
steel  to  a  temperature  between  1000  and  1100°  C.  and  quenching  in 
water,  separation  of  the  carbide  is  prevented  and  a  fine-grained  uniform 
austenitic  structure  is  secured.  As  a  consequence  of  this  heat  treatment 
the  ductility  and  toughness  is  wonderfully  improved. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  tensile  properties  of  various  manganese  steels  as 
determined  by  Hadfield,  who  first  investigated  their  properties.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  water-toughened  specimens 
of  the  commercial  alloys  is  about  140,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  elonga- 
tion between  40  and  50  per  cent.  The  elastic  limit  is,  however,  quite 
low,  being  only  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  steel  exhibits  no  necking  in 
the  tensile  test  and  consequently  has  a  low  per  cent  reduction  in  aiea.  In 
shock  resistance,  it  is  far  superior  to  carbon  steels  of  equal  strength. 
The  Brinell  hardness  number  of  the  commercial  steel  is  only  200,  or 
thereabouts,  but  it  possesses  extremely  high  resistance  to  certain  tjrpes 
of  abrasion.  Howe  *  attributes  this  rcvsistance  to  its  capacity  of  hard- 
ening under  deformation.  The  austenitic  manganese  steels  are  non- 
magnetic and  possess  high  electrical  resistance. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  softening  by  heat  treatment,  man-  • 

♦  Proc.  A.S.T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  7. 
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ganese  steel  cannot  be  machined.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  shapes  which  can  be  cast  oi  rolled  to  approximately  final 
form  and  finished  by  a  comparatively  small  amomit  of  grinding. 

Water-toughened  manganese  steel  is  effectively  utilized  for  rails  on 
curves  where  wear  is  severe,  for  frogs  and  switches,  for  vaults  and  safes, 
for  screens  in  separating  stone,  for  crusher  jaws  and  roUs. 
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I'll;.    I.      The  Influence    ot   MnnRancse    on   the    Strenfcth    and    Ductility  of    Steel. 
.Siw'cimGiis  were  \  in.  in  diameter.     (Hadfield,  Froe.  Inst.  Ob.  Bngr.,  Vol.  93,  p.  1.) 

The  inartctisitic  manganese  steels  are  of  little  commerdat  value  od 
account  of  their  excessive  brittleneae. 

731.  Chrome  steels  containing  0.5  to  2  per  cent  chromium  and 
0.2  to  1.0  per  cent  carbon  find  considerable  application  for  parts  whne 
grc:it  har(liics.s,  hi^h  i^trenKth  and  a  fair  degree  of  toughness  are  required. 
The  great  hardening  capacity  of  the  ehrome  steels  is  due  to  the  combination 
of  chromium  with  cementite,  thus  forming  a  double  carbide  with  iron. 
Chrotuium  also  promotes  a  very  fine-grained  structure  in  tlie  metaL 
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Steels  of  the  composition  mentioned  above  are  pearlitic  in  the  normal 
state.  In  the  annealed  state  they  have  somewhat  greater  ductility  than 
carbon  steels  of  equal  strength,  but  subsequent  to  proper  quenching  and 
tempering,  they  are  much  stronger  and  harder,  and  somewhat  tougher 
and  more  ductile  than  carbon  steels.  Chrome  steels  also  have  a  very  high 
elastic  ratio.  In  toughness,  however,  they  are  excelled  by  the  chrome- 
nickel  and  chronic-vanadium  steels. 

Since  austenito  does  not  readily  dissolve  the  double  carbide  it  is 
necessary  in  annealing  chrome  steels  to  soak  them  for  several  days  at  a 
temperature  just  al)ove  the  (Titical  range,  which  is  25  to  50°  C.  higher 
than  for  carbon  steels  of  like  carl)on  content,  and  then  cool  very  slowly. 
Excepting  the  difTereiices  in  critical  points,  hardening  and  drawing  of 
chrome  steels  are  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  as  with  carbon 
steels.  Table  I  shows  the  influence  of  hardening  and  tempering  on  the 
properties  of  several  varieties  of  chrome  steel. 


TABLE   1.— MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  CHROME  STEELS 


Chcmiral 
AiialysiH . 


C  =  0.G4 

Cr  =  1.04 

Mn  =  0.28 

Si  =0.17 


C  =  0.20 

Cr  =  1.98 

Mn=0.12 


C-0.50 

Cr  =  1.99 

Mn=»0  24 


C=0.85  ! 
Cr  =  2  OO 
Mn=0  21 


Treat 

niont. 

Strciij!th  i 

n  Poumle 
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Drawn 
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1 

ritiniate. 

nrp  Inch. 

Klastic 
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Percent 

KlonKQtion 
in  2  Inches. 

Rrinell 
Hardr.cas. 

Authority. 

870 

227,500 

170,000 

5.0 

477 

870 

500 

212,000 

155,000 

8.0 

444 

*Bullen8 

870 

tKK) 

186,000 
78,800 

127,500 
51,100 

10.0 
30.5 

387 

1 
As  forged 

AC3 

800 

400 

153,600 

150,100 

12.5 

800 

550 

130,000 

123,200 

16.0 

822°C. 

800 

700 

92,300 

71,600 

28.0 

t  McWiUiam 

Annealed 

73,1K)0 

35,800 

40.5 

As  forged 

120,500 

71,700 

20.5 

800 

400 

255,700 

251,0(K) 

9.0 

800 

550 

201, (KM) 

19(),r)(X) 

13.0 

778*'C. 

and 

800 

700 

13<),H()() 

127,700 

21.0 

Annealed 

84,200 

28,700 

28.0 

Ar  forged 

170,000 

116,500 

10.0 

800 

400 

Barnes 

8^) 

550 

214,200 

207,000 

8.5 

800 

700 

141,100 

128,800 

20.0 

777°C. 

Aiin(»,'il('(l 

I 

SD.SOO 

42,100 

32.0 

• 

*  .-i;cfiri.cij8  i.sfd  by  H.JNts  '.sec  Str,l  atul  Ih  Iltat  Tnntmcnt,  p.  302)  were  1  inch  rounds  <];0Miehed 
in  oil. 

t  Spc'iriicns  of  Mf  William  and  linrncH  fncc  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  /rM<.,  VoL  81,  p.  253)  WW8  quenobed 
in  water.     They  were  O.oO-i  inch  in  diameter.  , 
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Like  nickel  steels,  the  chrome  steels  are  also  highly  resistant  to  cor- 
rosion. 

Steels  with  about  0.5  per  cent  of  chromium  and  0.60  to  0.90  per  cent 
carbon  are  used  for  chipping  chisels,  drills,  razors  and  saw-blades.  Files 
are  made  from  0.5  per  cent  chrome  steel  containing  about  1.5  per  cent 
carbon.  Steels  containing  about  1.0  to  1.5  per  cent  chromuim  and  0.90 
to  1.10  per  cent  carbon  are  used  in  balls  and  rollers  for  bearings,  also  for 
safes  and  crusher  jaws.  Armor-piercing  projectiles,  rolls  for  cold-rolling 
metals,  and  drawing  dies  are  made  from  steels  containing  about  2  per  cent 
chromium. 

732.  Tungsten  steel  is  the  oldest  of  the  alloy  steels  but  is  of  minor 
importance  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  use  now  made  of  this  ternary 
alloy  is  in  permanent  magnets,  for  which  purpose  the  steel  is  unexcelled. 
Magnet  steels  usually  contain  about  0.6  per  cent  of  carbon  and  6  per 
cent  of  tungsten.  After  the  magnets  have  been  formed  they  are 
hardened  and  then  soaked  for  a  long  time  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  in  order  to  stabilize  their  magnetic  properties.  Steels 
with  about  3  per  cent  of  tungsten  and  1  per  cent  of  carbon 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  lathe  tools  for  rapidly  finishing  iron  and 
steel  parts.  Such  steels  are  best  treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
carbon  steels. 

Tungsten  steels  are  very  complex  in  constitution.  According  to  results 
which  Arnold  and  Read  *  obtained  by  experimenting  on  steels  containing 
7.0  per  cent  carbon,  if  in  annealed  steels  the  ratio  of  carbon  to  tungsten  is 
1  :  15.3  these  elements  are  united  as  a  carbide  (WC) ;  if  the  carbon  is  in 
excess  of  this  ratio  both  carbides  of  iron  and  tungsten  are  present;  if 
tungsten  is  in  excess  there  is  no  carbide  of  iron,  but  a  mixture  of  carbide  of 
tungsten  and  tungstide  of  iron  (Fe2W)  is  present.  When  the  tungsten 
steels  are  heated  to  temperatures  above  1000°  C.  the  lower,  critical  point 
is  depressed  very  markedly.  This  effect  of  tungsten  on  the  critical  point 
Ai  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  properties  of  the  high-^peed  steels 
of  which  tungsten  is  a  part. 

Swinden's  researches  f  show  that  the  strength  of  3  per  cent  tungsten 
steels  increases  from  74,000  to  139,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  carbon 
content  is  raised  from  0.2  to  0.9  per  cent,  the  per  cent  elongation  in  2  in. 
falling  from  28  to  13.5  per  cent  for  the  same  change  in  composition. 
Further  increase  in  carbon  produced  a  decrease  in  strength.  With  steels 
containing  0.8  per  cent  carbon  and  tungsten  ranging  up  to  19  per  oent 
Porte vin  X  obtained  a  maximum  strength  of  192,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
a  tungsten  content  of  10  per  cent.    The  steel  was,  however,  quite  brittle. 

*  Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engr,,  1914,  Pt.  2,  p.  223. 
t  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1907,  Pt.  1,  p.  294. 
I  Carnegie  FeUovoship  Menu,  Vol.  1,  p.  261. 
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Both  the  strength  and  hardness  of  tungsten  steels  can  be  raised  materially 
by  heat  treatment. 

733.  Vanaditun  Steel. — ^Although  the  strength  and  hardness  of  steel 
is  improved  by  additions  of  vanadium  up  to  1  per  cent,  the  element  is 
so  expensive  that  the  content  usually  is  kept  much  lower,  nmning  from 
0.10  to  0.20  per  cent  in  conunercial  vanadium  steels.  Vanadium  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  alloying  elements  in  raising  strength  and  hardness. 
Vanadium  is  also  a  powerful  scavenger  of  oxygen  but  is  too  costly  to  use 
for  such  purposes. 

In  low  percentages,  vanadium  combines  with  both  the  ferrite  and  pearlite 
of  the  steel.  In  the  latter  it  enters  the  cementite  as  a  double  carbide  with 
iron  and  thus  exerts  a  pronounced  hardening  influence.  Vanadium  exerts 
a  more  powerful  effect  than  chromium  in  raising  the  upper  critical  points 
(A2  and  A3).  Consequently  vanadium  steels  require  higher  temperatures 
(30  to  40^  C.)  for  hardening  and  annealing  than  carbon  steels.  Vanadium 
renders  the  coalescence  of  the  pearlite  and  cementite  much  more  sluggish 
and,  therefore,  promotes  the  formation  of  globular  or  sorbitic  pearlite 
in  the  normally  cooled  steels.  On  account  of  this  tendency,  also  conmion 
to  the  chrome  steels,  vanadium  steels  are  much  tougher  than  carbon 
steels  of  like  strength.  Vanadium  also  raises  the  temperature  to  which  a 
steel  may  be  heated  without  material  loss  of  strength  and  hardness  (Art. 
815-819).  This  latter  property  renders  vanadium  a  useful  alloying 
element  in  high-speed  steels. 

Experiments  by  McWilliam  and  Barnes  *  on  0.2  per  cent  vanadium 
steels  show  that  the  tensile  strength  of  untreated  steels  varied  directly 
from  approximately  85,000  to  157,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  carbon  con- 
tent increased  from  0.09  to  0.71  per  cent.  The  elongation  in  2  in.  was 
reduced  from  23  per  cent  with  0.09  per  cent  carbon  steels  to  9.5  per  cent 
with  0.98  per  cent  carbon  steels.  When  quenched  from  850**  C.  and  tem- 
pered at  400"^  C.  the  strength  increased  from  61,000  to  208,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  as  the  carbon  content  was  raised  from  0.09  to  0.98  per  cent.  The  duc- 
tility of  the  treated  steels  was  reduced  from  33  to  11  per  cent  for 
the  same  increase  in  carbon.  The  3deld  point  of  these  steels  ranged 
between  75  and  85  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength.  Carbon  beyond 
1  per  cent  does  not  appear  to  benefit  the  strength  of  vanadiiun  steds. 

Vanadium  steel  is  used  to  some  extent  in  making  castings  for  looo- 
motive  frames,  for  forgings,  automobile  axles,  springs  and  battering  tools. 
The  ternary  vanadium  steels  have  been  displaced  very  largely,  howevefi 
by  the  superior  chrome-vanadium  steels. 

734.  Silicon  Steels. — Owing  to  difficulty  in  rolling,  steels  oontaining 
more  than  5  per  cent  silicon  are  not  of  conunercial  value.  The  influence 
of  silicon  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel  is  similar  to  that  of  carbon 

*  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.j  Vol.  83,  p.  294. 
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but  is  proportionately  much  less  powerful.  Hadfield*  found  that  the 
effect  of  silicon  in  increasing  the  strength  of  unannealed  steel  rose  from 
8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  1}  per  cent  mlioon  to  27,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
3}  per  cent  silicon.  In  his  experiments  the  elastic  ratio  varied  between 
.73  and  .80  and  the  elongation  in  2  in.  decreased  from  31  to  14  per  cent 
with  increase  of  silicon  from  1}  to  3}  per  cent.  By  alloying  silicon  with 
pure  iron,  Yensen  f  found  that  the  strength  was  increased  from  38|000 
to  approximately  85,000  lb.  per.  sq.  in.  as  the  silicon  content  w&9 
increased  from  0  to  4  per  cent. 

Silicon  steel  is  used  to  some  extent  for  automobile  gearo  and  Efprings. 
For  such  purposes  it  contains  carbon  0.40  to  0.50,  manganese  0.50  to  0.70 
and  silicon  1.25  to  2.00  per  cent.  These  steels  are  often  termed  silico- 
manganese  steels,  although  there  appears  little  justification  for  the  term, 
since  the  manganese  content  is  not  abnormally  high.  After  suitable 
quenching  and  drawing  treatment  silico-manganese  steels  have  tensile 
strengths  of  200,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  more,  with  an  elongation  in 
2  in.  of  8  to  10  per  cent.  Silico-manganese  steels  are  less  expensive  than 
the  chrome-nickel  or  chrome-vanadium  alloys  but  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
tough  and,  according  to  BuUens,  are  quite  difficult  to  heat  treat  success- 
fuUy. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness,  low  hysteresis  loss,  and  high  permeability 
to  magnetism,  steel  containing  about  4  per  cent  of  silicon  and  very  little 
carbon  or  manganese  is  the  best  material  known  for  pole  pieces  of  dynamos 
and  for  transformer  cores. 

736.  Chrome-nickel  steels  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  classes 
of  alloy  steels.  The  properties  rendering  these  steels  of  high  commercial 
value  are  very  high  strength,  elastic  limit  and  hardness  combined  with 
good  ductility,  and  a  high  degree  of  toughness,  all  of  which  may  be  secured 
by  proper  heat  treatment. 

The  most  valuable*  steels  of  this  class  are  those  which  are  normally 
pcarlitic,  those  containing  pearlite  and  ferrite  (C<0.85  per  cent)  being 
used  much  more  than  steels  containing  pearlite  and  carbide  (00.85  per 
cent).  In  the  commercial  chrome-nickel  steels  the  composition  rang^  are 
about  as  follows: 


Type 

Cr 

Ni 

C 

Mn 

Si 

P 

S      " 

Low 

Medium. . . 
High 

0.5-0.7 
0.9-1.2 
0.7-1.8 

1.0-1.5 
1.5-2.0 
2.5-3.5 

.20-. 40 
.20-. 60 
.20-. 60 

.60-. 80 
.30-. 60 
.50-. 70 

Low 
Low 
Low 

<.04 
<.04 
<.04 

<.04 
<.04 
<.04 

*  Jour.  Iran  and  Sted  Inet.,  Vol.  2,  p.  212. 

t  Bull.  No.  83,  Engr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 
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BuUens  *  says  that  the  most  effective  ratio  of  nickel  to  chromium  is  ap- 
proximately 2}  to  1. 

In  steels  of  the  above  composition  it  appears  that  the  influences  of 
nickel  and  chromium  on  strength  are  cumulative.  In  comparing  with 
nickel  steels  of  like  strength  the  quaternary  alloys  have  greater  hardness 
and  higher  elastic  limit  due  to  the  presence  of  chromium;  furthermore 
they  are  somewhat  less  costly.  Again  comparing  with  the  chrome  steels 
of  equal  strength,  it  appears  that  the  chrome-nickel  steels  are  less  hard 
and  have  a  somewhat  lower  elastic  ratio  but  are  much  tougher,  more 
ductile  and  less  liable  to  injurj'^  through  overheating  than  the  former. 

Bullcnd  states  that  the  critical  range  of  these  steels  is  lower  than  for  carbon  steels 
and  suggests  the  following  as  a  suitable  method  for  heat  treating  gear  stock  of  chrome- 
nickel  steel: 

**  (1)  Quench  in  oil  froir.  175  to  200°  F.  over  the  critical  range. 

"  (2)  Quench  in  oil  from  about  50°  F.  over  the  critical  range. 

''  (3)  Anneal  at  about  75°  F.  under  the  critical  range. 

"  (4)  Machine. 

"  (5)  Quench  in  proper  medium  from  about  50°  F.  over  the  range. 

"  (6)  Draw  the  temper  to  suit  the  work  in  hand." 
For  shafting  and  axles  requiring  a  toughening  treatment  the  above  set  of  operations 
may  be  abridged  by  following  operations  (1)  and  (2)  with  a  drawing  treatment  at  900°  F. 

The  effects  of  drawing  temperature  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  a 
low-carbon  low-chrome-nickel  and  a  medium-carbon  low-chrome-nickel 
steel  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  strength  and  ductiUty  of  steels  containing 
larger  percentages  of  chromium  and  nickel  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  low-chrome-nickel  provided  the  carbon  content  is  constant. 
Bullens  claims,  however,  that  the  dynamic  and  endurance  properties  of 
the  high-chrome-nickel  steels  after  heat  treatment  are  materially  superior 
to  those  of  the  low-chrome-nickel  varieties. 

Chrome-nickel  steels  are  much  used  for  automobile  shafts  and  gears, . 
also  for  large  axles  and  shafts.     Rails  and  track  bolts  made  of  steel 
smelted  from  the  Mayari  ores  of  Cuba,  which  contain  enough  of  the  ele- 
ments to  form  a  low-chrome-nickel  steel,  have  given  very  good  service. 

On  account  of  the  very  fine  case  which  these  steels  will  take  and  the 
great  toughness  of  the  high-chrome-nickel  they  have  been  considerably 
used  for  heavy  armor  plate.  With  suitable  heat  treatment  these  steels 
are  also  used  for  medium  armor  plate,  for  protective  decks  and  projectiles. 
For  armor  plate  and  projectiles  a  tenth  of  a  per  cent  of  vanadiiun  is  often 
introduced  into  the  chrome-nickel  steel. 

736.  Chrome-vanadium  steels,  one  of  the  most  recent  developments 
among  the  alloy  steels,  have  acquired  extensive  recognition  on  account 
of  their  excellent  mechanical  properties,  uniformity  in  structure,  sim- 

*  Skel  and  Its  Heat  Treatment,  p.  308. 
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plicity  with  which  they  can  be  heat  treated,  ease  of  machining  and  sound- 
ness of  the  cast  metal.  The  compositioD,  of  chrome-vanadium  steels  used 
for  structural  purposes  generally  varies  between  the  following  limits: 
carbon,  0.20  to  1.0; 
chromium,,  0.75  to 
1.25;  vanadium,  0.12 
to  0.25;  manganese 
0.40  to  0.75  per  cent, 
with  silicon,  phoS' 
phorus  and  sulphur 
low.  For  many 
structural  purposes 
the  carbon  is  kept 
between  0.20  and 
0.30  per  cent,  the 
chromium  is  held  in 
vicinity  of  1.0  per 
cent  with  vanadium 
about  0.15  per  cent. 
Griffiths*  points 
out  that  chrome- 
vanadium  steels  have 
a  higher  critical 
range  on  heating  and 
a  lower  range  on  cool- 
ing than  ordinary 
steels  of  like  carbon 
content.  Also  pro- 
lonp;o(i  heating  at 
high  temperatures 
appears  to  have  little 
d(!lctcrious  effect. 
This  sluggishness  in 
structural  transfor- 
mation and  capacity 
to  withstand  hi^h 
trmporaturrs       ren- 
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Fio.  5. — The  Kffect  of  Drawing  Temperature  on  the  Strength, 
Ductility  and  Hardneas  of  Chrome-Nickel  St«cla. 

■vctKKG,  BPI>tyinKCDrounii«wiineQat  tolfin.  in  diimetcr.  n'd.SIM 
wire  firatcl  to  1.^85-1013°  ¥..tio.  3140  ti>14a5-1fil5°  F.,  for  Ifl  U>  30 
mil...  ciucnched  in  ail,  reheated  for  30  min.  it  tempentun  indicated, 
uii<(  air  coiled.  [Fcam  Adonted  Report  of  Staadud*  CommittM  a( 
Sue  uf  AuUimotive  Bn(r.     Beo  Tram.  Vol.  11,  p.  l»-M.) 

ders   these    steels 

Cl)^lpa^:lti^'(!ly  easy  to  heat  treat,  a  single  quenching  and  drawing 
treiLttncnt  I>eiiig  sufficient.  For  most  purposes,  chrome-vanadium  steels, 
like  the  ehrome-iiickel,  are  heat  treated. 

The  excellent  strength  and  hardness  and  tlie  high  ductility  of  certain 
•  Pne.  A.  8.  T.  M.,  Vol.  17,  p.  41. 
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of  these  alloy  steels  after  different  tempering  treatmente  is  typified  hy  the 
results  plotted  in  Fig.  6.  The  test-piecea  used  by  Griffiths  in  these  experi- 
ments were  )  in.  Id  diameter  over  the  standard  2-in.  gage  length  with  a 
total  length  of  18  in.  With  larger  sections  the  strengths  and  hardneBB  of 
steels  of  like  compositions  would  be  less  and  the  ductilities  greater. 

Untreated  chrome-vanadium  steels  are  sometimes  used  for  castingB 
and  shafting.'  For  automobile  springs  and  gears  the  steels  are  quenched 
and  drawn.  Chrome-vanadium  steels  may  be  readily  case  hardened,  taking 
a  glassy  hard  surface  with  a  very  fine-grained  tough  cora.  This  property 
readers  them  valuable  for  dies  and  bearing  raceways. 


Flo.  b— The  EtTert  of  DmwinE  Temperature  on  the  Strength,  Ductility  and  Hud- 
neaB  of  C^hrome- vanadium  Steels.     (Griffithg,  Proe.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  V<A.  17,  p.  87.) 


737.  High-Speed  Steels. — One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  promoting 
rapid  machining  of  metal  parts  has  come  about  within  the  past  twenty 
years  through  the  introduction  of  steels  for  tools  which  can  cut  four  or  five 
times  as  mpidly  as  the  simple  carbon  steels.  Most  of  these  steels  can  be 
run  at  a  red  heat  without  losing  their  hardness.  In  fact,  many  woric  to 
best  advantage  only  when  run  at  high  temperatures  and  within  s  gfvea 
range  of  cutting  speeds. 

Most  hi^h-speed  steels  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  tungBten, 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  chromium,  0.5  to  2.0  per  cent  of  vanadium,  0.60  to  0.80 
per  cent  of  carbon  with  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  running  low- 
gome  makers  have  used  molybdenum  to  replace  tungsten,  but  this  prao- 
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tice  seems  to  have  been  largely  abandoned.  More  recently  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  to  insert  3  to  5  per  cent  of  cobalt  in  highnspeed  steels, 
the  claim  being  made  that  cobalt  increases  the  red-hardness  of  the  steel. 
Although  the  critical  points  and  the  change  in  constitution  which  the 
high-speed  steels  undergo  in  heat  treatment  is  still  largely  a  matter  for 
further  research  to  settle,  there  appears  to  be  evidence,*  however,  that 
at  temperatures  near  the  melting-point  the  carbon  is  in  combination 
with  the  tungsten  and  chromium  as  a  double  carbide  of  these  elements, 
but  if  the  steel  is  slowly  cooled  the  carbon  combines  with  the  iron  at  lower 
temperatures.  What  changes  in  constitution  are  efifected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vanadium  is  not  known.  It  seems  likely  that  it  also  forms  car- 
bides like  chromimn  and  tungsten. 

By  cooling  these  steels  rapidly  from  a  temperature  near  the  melting- 
point,  approximately  1250^  C,  down  to  a  temperature  below  the  ordinary 
cntical  range  of  the  carbon  steels,  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  carbon  in 
combination  with  the  tungsten  and  chromimn  and  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbide  of  iron.  Since  these  carbides  impart  great  hardness 
and  are  very  stable  for  all  ranges  of  temperature  up  to  a  red  heat,  it  follows 
that  steels  in  which  they  are  the  essential  components  will  retain  their 
hardness  at  much  higher  heats  than  carbon  steels  in  which  hardness  is 
conferred  by  the  imstable  carbide  of  iron. 

The  heat  treatment  generally  given  high-speed  lathe  and  planer  tools 
consists  in  heating  to  incipient  fusion  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere  and 
quenching  in  an  oil  bath.  For  milling  cutters  and  tools  of  accurate  form, 
the  quenching  temperature  is  made  slightly  less  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
shape  of  the  tool.  Where  considerable  toughness  must  be  imparted,  tools 
are  quenched  in  molten  lead  and  air  cooled,  or  reheated  in  molten  lead 
after  oil  quenching  and  air  cooled.  High-speed  steels  may  be  annealed 
by  soaking  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  critical  range 
of  carbon  steels.  After  such  treatment  they  possess  high  strength  and 
good  ductility. 

Aside  from  tools,  high-speed  steels  are  also  used  in  parts  which  must 
withstand  high  heat  and  wear,  as  in  the  exhaust  valves  of  gas  engmes,  and 
in  dies  through  which  brass  is  extruded. 

*  Carpenter,  H.  C.  H.  in  Jour,  Iron  and  Sied  Inst,,  1005,  Pt  1,  p.  433;  also 
Edwards,  C.  A.,  in  Jour.  Iron  and  SUd  InsL,  1908,  Pt  2,  p.  104. 
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CAST  IRON 

738.  Importance  of  Cast  Iron. — On  account  of  cheapness,  strength,  ease 

with  which  it  may  l)o  melted  and  cast  into  more  or  less  intricate  shapes, 
ease  of  machining,  and  ejisc  vvith  which  its  hardness  may  be  varied,  cast 
iron  is  thi»  most-used  of  the  cast  metals  employed  in  engineering  construc- 
tions and  machines.  It  is  very  extensively  fabricated  into  water-pipes, 
cylinders,  car-wlu^els,  agricultural  machinery,  stoves,  hardware,  machine 
frames,  bed  plates,  and  column  bas(»s;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  columns, 
grate  bars,  ornamental  castings,  pijK^  fittnigs,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Further  uses  are  indicated  in  Table  1.  Where  toughness  is  necessary 
cast  iron  is  displaccnl  !)y  the  more  expensive  malleable  cast  iron  or  by  the 
still  more  costly  cast  steel.  Again  in  constructions  where  the  metal  must 
withstand  corrosion,  bra^sses,  bronzt^s  and  other  alloys,  all  of  which  are 
very  nmch  more  exiK'nsiv(»  than  cast  iron,  displace  it. 

As  an  indication  o^  the  gn»at  use  of  cast  iron,  we  note  that  about 
on(j-fifth  of  the  pig-iron  annually  mad(?  in  the  United  States  is  remelted  and 
made  into  cast  iron.  From  this  pig  iron  and  alK)ut  a  million  tons  of  scrap 
ai^I)roximately  seven  million  tons  of  gray-iron  castings  are  produced. 

Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron 

739.  Remelting  of  Pig  Iron. — Although  pig  iron  from  the  blastfurnace 
is  sometimes  molded  into  final  form,  most  of  the  pig  iron  used  for  castings 
is  remelted  before  being  molded  into  final  shape.  Remelting  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  variability  in  the  pig  iron  run  from  a  given  furnace,  by 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  composition  of  the  molten  iron,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  mixing  different  grades  of  pig  iron  in  order  to  secure 
the  desired  grades  of  castings. 

Most  of  th(»  ordinary  gray  iron  used  in  machine  parts  is  remelted 
in  the  cupola,  tlic^  b(»tter  grades  of  gray  iron — often  called  gun  iron — and 
the  white  iron  us(»d  in  making  malleable  cast  iron  are  generally  remelted 
in  th(i  air-furnace.  Some  use  has  also  been  made  of  small  open-hearth 
furnaces  to  remelt  pig  iron  for  high-grade  cast  iron  and  malleable  cast 
iron. 
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The  function  of  the  remclting  furnace  iB  simply  to  produce  homc^ncity 
in  the  charge  which  has  IxK-n  proportioned  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
product.  Changes  between  the  average  composition  of  the  metal  char);ed 
and  that  of  the  castings  arc,  in  general,  small  although  sometimes  impor- 
tant. 

740.  Materials  Charged. — Compositions  of  the  pig  irons  commonly  used 
in  smelting  cast  iron  are  given  in  Art.  582.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  pig  iron  serves  as  means  of  grading  it  and 
purchase  is  made  on  this  basis.  Generally  the  silicon  content  is  speci- 
fied and  the  sulphur  limit  prescribed.  Some  foundrymen  still  rely  on  the 
character  of  fracture  cxliibitcd  by  the  pig  iron  as  a  criterion  of  composition. 
Special  pig  irons  containing  high  percentages  of  silicon,  the  Scotch  irons 
and  ferro-silicons,  are  sometimes  added  to  soften  the  iron;  while  others 
containing  high  percentages  of  manganese,  ferromanganese,  for  example, 
are  used  as  hardeners. 

Besides  pig  iron,  from  a  tenth  to  a  half  of  the  metal  charged  con- 
sists of  the  refuse  from  previous  heats  and  whatever  old  machineiy  or 
parts  of  cast  iron  the  foundrymen  can 
purchase.  All  of  this  heterogeneous  mass 
is  termed  scrap.  On  account  of  variability 
in  its  composition  the  proportion  of  scrap 
is  generally  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
met'il  charged  when  the  best  grades  of 
castings  are  being  made. 

Coke  is  the  fuel  most  commonly  used 
in  the  cupola,  bituminous  coal  in  the 
air-furnace.  Under  favorable  conditions 
with  large  furnaces  the  ratio  of  fuel  to  iron 
is  alHiut  1  :  8  or  1  :  10  for  the  cupola  and 
I  :  4  for  the  air-furnace. 

A  flux  consisting  of  crushed  limestone 
or  othor  form  of  lime  carbonate  is  some- 
timi's  iiddwl  in  very  small  amounts  to  slag 
off  th(^  <^arthy  impurities  and  reduce  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  cast  iron. 

741.  The  cupola  is  a  sort  of  small 
blast  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
fyliiidrical  .steel  shell  of  nearly  uniform 
iliamcler  lined  with  fire-brick.  Kg.  1 
siiowN  an  elevation  of  a  cupola.  At 
the  bottom  is  placed  the  be&rth  or 
LTucibIc  which  ext<>nds  upward  a  short  distance  to  the  level  of  the 
tuy(tix>!j.    At  the  lx)ttom  of  the  hearth  is  located  the  taphole  and  opposite 


.  1.— Cupola. 
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to  it  several  indies  above  the  bottom  is  the  slag-)tole.  The  tuyeres  are 
placed  in  one  or  two  cinnirnferential  rows.  Air  at  a  presBure  of  1  lb. 
per  square  inch  or  less  is  served  to  the  tuyeres  through  the  wind  box 
which  surrounds  the  hearth.  Above  the  tuyeres  is  the  melting  zone 
which  is  sunnouutrd  by  the  stack,  a  door  for  oharging  being  placed  in 
the  latter.  Cupolas  vary  in  internal  diameter  up  to  10  ft.  The  common 
sizes  arc  from  4  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  with  their  charging  doors  12  to  2S 
ft.  above  the  hearth  bottom.  Cupolas  of  these  aises  will  run  from  10 
to  20  tons  of  mef^l  per  hour. 

In  .operating  a  cupola,  kindling  is  first  placed  on  the  hearth  and  a 
thick  layer  of  coke  on  top  of  it.  Alt^rnatf  layers  of  pig  iron  mixed  with 
scrap  and  layers  of  fuel  are  then  dumped  in  until  the  stack  is  fitled  to  tiie 
level  of  the  charging  door.  If  flux  is  used  it  is  chat^d  immediately  aftw 
each  layer  of  metal.  After  the  fire  has  IxM-n  kindled  and  the  bed  ot  fuel 
well  ignited  the  blast  is  turned  on,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  molten  iron 
trickles  from  the  tap-hole.  The  tap-hole  is  then  closed  with  a  plug  of 
fire-clay.  As  the  slag  accumulates  it  runs  off  through  the  slag-hole  and 
from  tune  to  time  the  iron  is  tapped  into  a  large  ladle.  Ordinarily  a 
cupola  is  charged  and  discharged  several  times  a  day,  but  at  some  plants 
they  are  run  continuously  for  several  days.  The  necessity  of  repairing 
the  lining  at  frequent  irit^'rvnla  prohibits  long  runs. 

During  the  melting  pnicesa  a  small  amount  of  iron  and  0.2  to  0.3 
per  cent  of  sihcon  is  oxidized,  while  0.05  to  0.10  per  cent  of  sulphur  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  little  carbon  is  absorbed  from  the  fuel. 

742.  The  air-furnace  is  somewhat  like  the  puddling  fumaee  used  in 
making  wrought  iron,  but  larger  in  size  (Fig.  2).     At  one  end  it  is  provided 


with  a  fire-box  and  at  the  other  a  stack;  between  is  a  shallow  rectangular 
hearfli,  wrv('<l  by  a  door  in  the  side.  Separating  the  hearth  and  the  fire- 
liox  is  a  low  vertical  wall  calkid  the  fire-bridge.  The  opposite  end  of  the 
httartli  i.s  foniied  by  the  flue-bridge  which  rises  to  the  same  height  as 
th(^  fire-bridge.     Air-furnaces  range  in  capacity  from  5  to  40  tons. 

Before  the  charg<^  is  introduced  into  the  furnace  the  bottCHn  of  the 
hearth  is  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  sand ;  then  the  scrap  and  pig  iron  ate 
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placed  upon  it.  The  furnace  door  is  sealed  with  clay  and  the  fire  started. 
Melting  of  the  iron  is  accomplished  principally  through  radiation  from  the 
sloping  roof  and,  in  part,  through  the  heat  of  the  hot  gases  which  sweep 
over  the  hearth.  During  the  melting  process  the  bath  is  rabbled  occa- 
sionally with  iron  bars  to  promote  uniformity  in  melting  and  in  composition. 
If  much  slag  forms  on  the  bath  it  is  partially  skinmied  off  to  raise  the 
temperature  and  promote  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  silicon.  In  order 
that  the  top  metal,  which  is  the  hottest,  may  be  run  from  the  furnace, 
tapping  is  done  through  a  set  of  holes  placed  at  different  elevations  in 
the  hearth.  The  usual  rate  of  producing  iron  with  the  air-furnace  is 
3  to  4  tons  per  hour. 

743.  Comparison  of  Cupola  and  Air-furnace  Processes. — The  cupola 
process  is  quicker,  cheaper  in  installation  and  in  operation;  the  metal  is 
hotter  and  more  uniform  in  temperature — conditions  which  mean  much  in 
casting;  the  loss  of  metal  through  oxidation  is  also  less  than  in  the  air- 
furnace.  On  the  other  hand  the  air-furnace  produces  a  larger  quantity 
of  high-grade  iron  at  a  single  tapping.  The  metal  in  the  air-furnace  not 
being  in  contact  with  the  fuel  absorbs  neither  sulphur  nor  carbon.  Tho 
air-furnace  process  is  under  better  control  and  permits  better  regulation 
in  the  composition  of  the  iron.  In  neither  process,  however,  has  there 
been  a  successful  attempt  at  utilization  of  the  latent  heat  in  the  escaping 
gases. 
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744.  Patterns  of  the  castings  are  made  either  of  wood  coated  with  shellac 
or  metal.  Wood  is  largely  used  when  only  a  few  castings  are  desired. 
When  the  numl^er  of  castings  is  to  be  great,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  brass 
pattern  and  thus  avoid  imperfections  likely  to  be  found  in  the  castings 
due  to  damaging  of  wooden  patterns.  If  a  number  of  castings  of  similar 
shajx*  luv  to  bii  made  it  is  customary  to  join  several  patterns  in  such  way 
that  they  may  l)e  poured  simultaneously.  Such  patterns  are  said  to  be 
gat(»(l.  Patterns  are  always  made  larger  than  the  casting  to  allow  for 
eontrac^tion  in  cooling.  For  ordinary  gray  cast  iron  an  allowance  of  an 
(M^hth-ineh  ix>r  foot  is  a  common  rule.  White  cast  iron  and  steel  shrink 
double  this  amount;  brass  and  copper  about  50  per  cent  more  and  lead 
and  zinc  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  gray  cast  iron.  The  funda- 
ni(  rital  considerations  in  designing  a  pattern  are:  (1)  make  the  pattern 
of  such  sha])e  that  it  may  \ye  removed  from  the  sand  without  damaging 
the  mold,  if  of  intricate  shape  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  pattern 
in  two  or  more  parts;  (2)  use  fillets  of  large  radius  at  all  sharp  angles 
and  corners  and  thus  avoid  planes  of  weakness  arising  from  the  crystalliza- 
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tion  of  the  metal;  *  (3)  avoid  joining  heavy  and  light  sections  wherever 
possible,  since  these  parts,  cooling  at  unequal  rates,  will  be  highly  stressed 
at  their  junction  (if  such  design  is  necessary  sonic  provision  should  be 
made  for  rapidly  cooling  the  heavy  section);  (4)  when  possible  avoid 
shapes  where  the  ends  of  the  casting  will  l)e  rigidly  held  by  the  mold  and 
contraction  stresses  or  checking  thus  produced  in  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  casting. 

746.  Cores. — When  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  hollow  casting  some  sort 
of  core  is  us(»d.  This  is  located  in  proper  place  in  the  mold  by  pro- 
jecting fins  which  rest  in  core  prints  that  are  made  by  corresponding  pro- 
jections of  the  pattern.  If  the  core  is  of  such  size  or  shape  that  it  cannot 
be  held  in  place  by  core  prints,  iron  supports  called  chaplets  are  placed 
in  the  mold.  Generally  cores  must  be  so  made  that  they  will  offer  little 
resistance  to  shrinkage  of  the  metal  and  will  not  bum  on  to  the  iron. 
They  are  commonly  molded  of  dry  sand  mixed  with  flour,  molasses,  lin- 
seed oil  or  patented  compound  and  baked  in  an  oven.  Sometimes  green 
sand  cores  art*  as(;d.  When  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  all  stress- 
ing of  the  casting,  cores  an;  made  with  centers  of  crushed  coke  or  of  pipe 
wound  with  h:iy  rope,  the  outside  being  of  sand.  Cores  are  vented  to 
permit  the  osciipe  of  gfiscjs  generated  in  pouring. 

746.  Materials  for  Molds. — Not  only  must  the  material  composing  the 
mold  retain  the  metal  and  give  it  a  smooth  and  true  surface  but  it  must 
also  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  and  gas.  Sand  is 
the  most  refractory  cheap  material  for  this  purpose.  A  good  molding 
sand  generally  contains  not  less  than  80  per  cent  silica  and  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  alumina.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal,  the  more 
refractory  must  the  sand  be.  Consequently  the  silica  content  must  be 
higher  for  steel  than  for  cast-iron  castings.  Some  alumina,  however, 
is  needed  to  furnish  requisite  cohesiveness  in  the  sand.  Small  proportions 
of  magnesia,  Hme  and  iron  oxide  are  usually  present  also  in  molding  sands. 
More  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  carbonates  is  objectionable  owing  to 
the  g?is  formed  in  calcination  of  them,  while  metallic  oxides  render  the 
sand  Ic^ss  refractory.  Another  important  factor  which  affects  the  cohesive- 
ness and  the  porosity  of  molding  sand  is  the  gradation  in  sizes  of  particles. 
The  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  casting  is  also  affected  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  sand  grains.  Therefore,  molding  sand  is  generally  screened 
through  a  2()-mesh  sieve,  the  gradation  in  sizes  below  that  opening  being 
determined  by  the  work  in  hand. 

*  When  a  met:il  cools  the  crystals  form  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces.  If  a  comer 
is  left  sharp  there  ^vill  be  a  plane  of  separation  between  crystals  bisecting  the  angle  at 
the  corner.  Since  the  cohesion  across  these  planes  is  less  than  in  the  crystals,  a  pro- 
nounced weakness  is  thus  produced.  Fig.  3  shows  such  planes  for  a  square  bar.  By 
rounding  the  corners  interlocking  of  the  crystals  is  promoted  and  a  stronger,  more 
homogeneous  casting  is  obtained. 
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Parting  sand  is  a  highly  refractory  sand  which  cannot  be  rendered 
cohesive  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Facing  materials  are  shaken  over  the  pattern  or  surface  of  the  mold 
to  prevent  the  sand  from  being  burnt  and  to  make  the  castings  leave 
the  mold  freely,  thus  preserving  a  bright  surface  and  avoiding  expense 
in  cleaning.  Fine  soft  coal,  graphite,  charcoal  and  talc  are  among  the 
substances  which  are  mixed  with  six  to  fifteen  times  as  much  fine  mold- 
ing sand  to  make  facings. 

Loam  is  the  name  for  a  soil  carrying  a  high  content  of  silicious  sand, 
considerable  clay  and  more  or  less  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  artificial  mixtures  made  of  sand  and  clay 
with  some  sawdust  or  rye  meal. 

747.  Molds. — The  kind  of  castings  and  the  number,  size  and  shape 
determine  the  character  of  the  molds.  The  common  types  of  molds 
arc  green-sand,  dry-sand  and  loam  molds.  Besides  these,  cast-iron  molds 
are  considerably  used  when  a  permanent  type  of  mold  is  desired. 

Green-sand  Molds.  The  pattern  is  surrounded  by  a  flask  of  wood 
or  cast  iron  which  serves  to  hold  the  sand  in  place.  Generally  the  flask 
consists  of  two,  sometimes  three  or  more,  rectangular  frames  of  equal  size 
which  may  be  doweled  or  locked  together  to  form  a  bottomless  box. 
In  molding  many  simple  objects,  half  of  the  pattern  is  bedded  in  the  lower 
frame,  called  the  drag,  and  the  other  half  is  covered  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  flask,  called  the  cope.  The  procedure  is  to  place  the  drag  on  a 
mold  board  bottom-side  up  with  the  pattern  or  portion  of  the  pattern 
resting  on  the  mold  board.  Molding  sand  moistened  with  sufficient 
water  to  render  it  coherent  is  rammed  about  the  pattern  and  several 
small  vent  holes  are  punched  through  to  the  pattern.  A  bottom  board 
is  put  over  the  drag  and  the  drag  is  turned  over.  The  remainder  of  the 
pattern  is  inserted  and  a  bit  of  parting  sand  is  sifted  over  the  top  of  the 
drag,  the  pattern  })eing  kept  clean.  Next,  the  cope  is  put  in  place  and  plugs 
for  the  runner  *  and  riser  *  are  properly  located.  Molding  sand  is  tamped 
about  the  pattern  and  vents  provided.  The  plugs  are  then  withdrawn, 
the  cope  carefully  lifted  and  gates  from  plugs  to  pattern  are  cut.  A  draw 
spike  is  attached  to  the  pattern,  and  tapped  until  the  pattern  can  be 
removed.  After  the  loose  sand  has  been  removed  a  facing  may  be  smeared 
on  the  surfacc^s  of  the  mold;  the  cope  is  then  placed  on  top  of  the  drag 
and  lock(Kl  in  position  for  pouring. 

Green-sand  molds  are  much  used,  especially  for  articles  of  like 
shai>e,  because  they  can  be  rapidly  made  at  low  cost.     When  there  is 

*  A  runner  is  the  canal  through  which  the  molten  metal  is  poured.  It  is  provided 
with  a  l)asin  at  the  top  and  a  hole  at  the  bottom  connecting  with  the  mold  called  a 
gate.  A  riser  is  a  v(»rti{*al  canal  leading  from  the  mold  to  the  top  of  the  cope.  It  senses 
to  vent  th(^  mold,  supply  metal  as  the  casting  oools,  and  to  carry  off  dirt. 
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a  large  demand    for  a  certain  type  of  casting,  molding   machines  are 
frequently  used. 

Dry-sand  molds  are  fashioned  in  iron  ilasks  in  much  the  same  way 
as  those  of  green  sand.  A  rather  coarse  loamy  sand  is  used  and  the  moldis 
are  dried  at  300  to  400^  F.  After  baking,  the  surface  of  the  mold  is 
generally  coated  with  a  wet  mixture  of  graphite,  or  charcoal  with  clay. 
Such  molds  are  strong,  will  withstand  hard  usage,  and,  if  properly  vented, 
produce  sound  smooth  castings.  Dry-sand  molds  are  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  cylinders,  rolls,  engine  bods  and  other  heavy  castings 
where  the  pressure  of  the  metal  is  great,  or  where  a  smooth  wall  of  uniform 
thickness  must  be  obtained 

Dr>'-sand  molds  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  distorted  during  drying 
and  cause  heavier  shrinkage  stresses  in  castings  than  do  greennaand 
molds.  On  the  otlier  hand,  eastings  made  in  dry-sand  molds  are  more 
sound,  smoother,  and  freer  from  inclusions  of  sand  and  dirt  than  those 
cast  in  green  sand. 

Loam  mohh  are  used  principally  for  very  large  castings  which  are 
bounded  l)y  surfaces  of  revolution.  Castings  of  heavy  engine  cylinders 
and  fly-wheels  are  generally  made  in  loam  molds.  The  outer  casing  of 
the  mold  is  ordinarilj'^  built  of  l)rick,  sometimes  of  iron.  To  the  interior 
of  this  casing  dampened  mixtures  of  loam  are  plastered.  The  surface  of 
the  mold  is  g(»nerated  })y  revolving  a  sweep,  the  end  of  which  is  fashioned 
in  conformitj'  with  tlie  surface  dosii-ed  for  the  casting.  The  mold  is  then 
baked  and  faced.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  loam  molds,  provision  is 
made  during  the  fa})rication  to  pc^rmit  i-apid  destruction  of  certain  parts 
immediat(»ly  aftcT  the  casting  is  |K)un>d  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
contract  fro(^ly. 

748.  Chills. — Surfaces  of  castings  which  are  subjected  to  heavy  wear  are 
made  hard  l)y  rapidly  cooling  them  in  chills.  Chills  consist  of  pieces  of 
cast  iron  which  form  the  surface  of  the  mold  in  contact  with  the  part  of 
the  casting  to  be  hardened.  Sticking  of  the  iron  to  the  chills  is  prevented 
l)}*^  coating  the  latter  with  sh(»llac  and  plum})ago  or  with  a  thin  film  of 
light  oil.  To  avoid  (explosions  n^sulting  from  contact  between  the  molten 
metal  and  the  chill,  it  is  ncH'essary  to  heat  Wxo  latter  to  300  or  400**  F. 
l)efore  pouring.  The  tr(»a(ls  of  car  wheels  and  the  bearing  surfaces  of 
rolls  an*  cast  against  chills.  Changes  in  composition  due  to  chilling  are 
explained  in  Art.  751.  Fig.  3  shows  the  effect  of  chilling  on  structure. 
The  (l(»pth  in  inches  of  white  iron  produced  })y  chilling  is  termed  chill. 

749.  Cleaning  Castings. — Flasks  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  castings 
have  solidified,  })ut  the  pieces  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sand 
until  cool.  Sand  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  castings  are  re- 
niov(Ml  l)y  rattling,  by  pickling  in  acid  or  by  sand  blasting.  Rattling  is  done 
in  a  device  similar  to  that  used  in  testing  paving  brick.     (Appendix 


A.)  It  can  only  be  successfully  employed  on  sturdy  regular-shaped 
pieces.  Rattling  also  produces  a  hard  skin  on  the  castings.  Pickling 
is  used  ou  fragile  or  intricate  castings  and  on  pieces  which  must  be 


I-  TCffect  of  Chilling  on  Car-wheel  Iron.     (Jour.  Frank,  fnal.,  April, 
1897.) 


liinrrl.  Dilulc  solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  are  often 
I  for  pickliiiK.  but  thoy  attack  the  iron.  Hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  5 
I'i'iil.  snIutitJTi  iff  more  efficacious  since  it  attacks  the  sand.  Sand  blast- 
is  an  L'fT(^(;tive  means  of  cleaning  heavy  work. 
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Composition  and  Constitution 

760.  The  Principal  Constituents. — Cast  iron  is  really  unrefined  steel 
contaminated  with  larger  proportions  of  impurities.  As  in  the  carbon 
steels,  the  five  main  impurities  in  cast  iron  are  carbon,  sihcon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus  and  manganese.  They  constitute  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  cast 
iron,  by  weight.  Besides  these  elements  ox>'gen,  nitrogen  and  copper 
are  oft^n  present  in  small  p<Tcentages,  while,  to  irons  used  for  certain 
purposes,  vanadium  and  titanium  are  sometimes  added. 

Since  the  properties  of  cast  iron  are  dependent  principally  upon 
the  proix)rtion  of  the  cliflferent  impurities  and  the  combinations  which  they 
form  in  the  iron,  the  influence  of  each  of  the  essential  constituents  will  be 
considered.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  forms  and  combinations  in  which 
carbon  is  found  in  cast  iron  (see  Art.  659  and  6C2),  the  influence  of  this 
element  is  of  the  most  importance  in  determining  the  properties  and 
the  value  of  the  iron.  Thus  we  find  three  main  types  of  cast  iron- 
gray,  whit<j,  and  mottled  iron — which  owe  their  characteristics  and  prop- 
erties to  variations  in  the  fonn  of  carbon  content. 

751.  Carbon  in  Cast  Iron. — The  proportion  of  carbon  in  cast  iron  gert- 
erally  lies  between  2  J  and  4  per  cent  l)y  weight.  Carbon,  as  has  been  shown 
in  Art.  6G2,  occurs  in  two  forms — either  free  as  graphite,  or  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  as  iron  carbide  (FcaC).  .When  free,  the  proportion 
of  the  volume  of  the  metal  occupied  by  the  graphite,  due  to  its  specific 
gravity  being  much  less  than  that  of  iron,  is  about  3.5  times  as  much  as 
the  percentage  by  w(»ight.  Therefore  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  flakes 
of  graphite  aggregate  8  to  14  per  cent  of  the  l)ulk  of  the  iron.  When  the 
carbon  is  combined  with  the  iron  the  proportionate  bulk  of  the  iron  car- 
bide is  still  gr  ater,  being  over  fifteen  times  the  percentage  of  combined 
carbon. 

The  amount  of  carbon  which  the  molten  iron  ill  retain  in  solidifying 
is  d(»p(»ndent  upon  the  composition  of  the  iron.  Again  the  proportion  of 
the  carbon  which  is  retained  in  combined  form  is  influenced  greatly  by 
the  presence  of  other  elements  and  by  the  rate  of  cooling.  Thus  by  adding 
manganese  or  chromium  the  solu})iIity  of  carbon  in  iron  is  increased  and 
much  of  it  is  combined  with  the  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  additions  of 
silicon  or  aluminum  reduce  the  solubility  of  carbon  in  iron  and  promote 
the  formation  of  graphite.  Rapid  cooling  tends  to  cause  combined 
carbon,  slow  cooling  furthers  increase  in  graphite.  When  the  composition 
is  proiKTly  adjusted  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  carbon  as  carbide  of  iron 
by  rapid  cooling  or  to  precipitate  it  by  slow  cooling. 

If  in  cooling  the  carl)on  is  largely  precipitated,  more  or  less  uniformly  • 
in  the  form  of  graphite  flak(»s,  the  iron  is  soft  and  presents  a  dull  gray 
fracture  which  is  })rightened  here  and  there  l)y  glistening  iron  crystals. 
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This  is  gray  cast  iion.  When  the  carbon  is  retained  in  combined  form, 
the  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  and  the  silvery  white  fracture  has 
led  to  the  name,  white  cast  lioo.  In  some  irons  the  major  portion  of  the 
carbon  is  retained  in  the  combined  fonn  while  a  lesser  part  is  precipitated 
as  graphite.     Such  irons  exhibit  a  white   fracture   spotted   with  dark 


Fig 


white  coQ^tituent  (d)  While  C»>t  Iron  under  higher  magi 

ark  nnc  ia  pearlile  ahowing  iBmellar  pcarlilr  [ban.leH 

— I'liotomicrogrBpha  of  Gray  aad  White  Cast  Irons. 


;ion  (X800)! 
■imt).  flkkat 


Kray  patclics  itnd  are  t<>nned  motUed  cast  irons.    Photo-micrographs 
of  griiy  and  white  oast  irons  appear  in  Fig.  4. 

I'VoTii  the  fon'going  it  follows  that  irons  containing  large  amounts 
of  HkijiKain'sc  or  chromium  are  likely  to  be  permanently  white  while  those 
haviiiK  a  IijhIi  silicon  content  are  gray.  With  proper  adjustment  in  com- 
position, cast  iron  may  be  rendered  white  by  cooling  rapidly  or  gray  by 
cooling  slowly  from  the  molten  state. 
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The  proportion  of  carbon  and  its  form  influence  more  or  less  most 
of  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron.  The  fusibility 
varies  inversely  with  the  carbon  content  and  inversely  with  the  percentage 
of  combined  carbon.*  Therefore  white  cast  iron  has  a  lower  melting- 
point  than  gray  iron,  but  it  is  less  fluid  when  molten.  Shrinkage  varies 
inversely  as  the  carbon  content,  but  white  iron  shrinks  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  gray  iron.  The  specific  gravity  of  gray  iron  increases  with  the 
decrease  in  carbon  content  and  varies  from  425  to  4S0  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
White  cast  iron  is  heavier  than  gray  due  to  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  carbon  and  weighs  in  the  vicinity  of  475  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  on  the  consti- 
tution and  mechanical  properties  of  cast  iron  containing  4  per  cent  of 
carbon  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Howe's  diagram  in  Fig.  5.t  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  (the  whole)  is  governed  by  the  strength 
of  the  matrix  which  is  a  maximmn  when  the  matrix  contains  1.2  per  cent 
combined  car})oii.  The  hardness  also  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the 
matrix  and  increases  directly  with  percentage  of  combined  carbon 
(cementite).  Fig.  5  also  brings  out  the  efi'ect  of  variations  in  the  pro- 
portion of  combined  carl)on  on  the  machining  qualities  and  general  uses 
of  cast  iron.  Similar  diagrams  might  be  worked  out  for  irons  with  less 
total  carbon.  In  such  cast  irons,  the  weakening  eflfect  of  the  graphite 
will  be  less  and  the  influence  of  the  properties  of  the  matrix  will  be  stOl 
more  pronoimced;  therefore,  the  points  G,  A  and  F  will  be  higher. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  graphite  plates  also  exercise  an  important 
eflfect  upon  the  strength  of  the  cast  iron.  Large  thin  plates  of  graphite 
weaken  the  iron  much  more  than  small  round  grains  (see  Fig.  4). 

752.  Silicon  in  Cast  Iron. — Next  to  carbon,  silicon  exercises  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  properties  of  cast  iron.  It  combines  with  the 
iron,  forming  iron  silicide,  which  in  turn  is  dissolved  in  the  ferrite.  The 
proportion  of  silicon  in  cavSt  iron  usually  runs  between  0.5  and  3.6  per 
cent,  although  certain  special  castings  for  acid  containers  are  made  with 
a  much  higher  silicon  content.  Silicon  in  small  percentages  increases  the 
fluidity  of  the  molten  iron,  decreases  })low-holes  and  increases  the  density 
of  castings.  Silicon  also  reduces  the  solul)ility  of  carbon  in  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  Wust  and  P(^terson  each  per  cent  of  silicon  throws  out  of  solu- 
tion 0.27  per  cent  carbon.  Furthermore,  since  silicon  indirectly  promotes 
the   decomposition  of  hard   cementite  into  soft  ferrite  and  graphite  { 

*  From  results  given  by  Porter  in  Trans.  Am.  FoundrifmerCa  Assoc. ^  Vol.  19,  p.  113, 
the  following  equation  is  derived:  /''  =  2175  — 62.5C,  where  F  =  melting  temperature 
in  F.°  and  C  =  per  cent  combined  carbon  (less  than  3.5). 

t  Proc.  A.S/J\M.,  Vol.  2,  p.  252. 

X  Porter  ("laims  that  the  inwrtion  of  1  per  cent  of  silicon  into  cast  iron  effects  a 
prc/ipitation  of  0.45  per  cent  carbon  as  graphite.     (Previous  citation.) 
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it  acts  as  a  softener  and  also  decreases  shrinkaRe.  However,  whm  pres- 
ent in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  tiecompoee  cementite,  the  direct 
hardening  influence  of  iron  ailicide  becomes  noticeable;  and  with  5  or 
6  per  cent  of  silicon  the  iron  is  hard  and  has  a  mirror-like  fracture.  In 
short,  by  varying  the  silicon  content  the  foundryman  exercises  a  most 
important  control  over  a  wide  range  in  the  properties  of  cast  iron. 

The  combined  influence  of  carbon  and  silicon  upon  the  structure  of 
cast  iron  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig,  6.*    The  manganese  in  all  of  the  test 
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hciils  ranged  from  0.25  to  0.35;  sulphur  averaged  about  0,06  and  phos- 
plioiiis  fnini  0.1.3  to  0.18  per  cent.  Cylindrical  specimens  2  in.  in  diameter 
:liii!  12  in.  \m\%  were  poured  in  green-sand  molds  with  prciper  regard  for 
ilistiiibiriK  iiifhicnccs  due  to  variations  in  pouring  temperatures.  They 
wrrr  iuoli-il  in  tin-  molds  two  hours  before  quenching  in  water.  In  the 
<li;Lt;niiii,  the  lini;  G-G  represents  limiting  combinations  of  silicon  and  car^ 
l>()(j  ;if  which  the  test-pieces  were  gray.  The  line  M-M  shows  the  varying 
ciimliiiiiitidiis  of  c^irbon  and  silicon  producing  a  mottled  fracture,  while 
llio  HiK'  Il'-ir  icprescnts  the  boundary  for  white  fractures.  For  smaller 
•G.  .M.ThrasherinJtfe*.  onrfCAem.  Bnjrr.,  V(d.  13,  p.  40; 
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tcfrt.-pk'ci's  or  for  niort^  rapid  rates 


of  cooling  thpw!  linos  would  be  shifted 
upward  to  the  left;  for 
iiirgpr  test-pieces  or  for 
slower  cooling  the  lines 
would  1m'  displaced  toward 
tin:  lower  right  comer  of 
Ihc  diagram. 

Tlie  influence  of  silicon 
on  the  nic<-haiiical  proper- 
ties of  irana  containing 
about  2  per  cent  total 
(■arlH)ii  is  well  shown  by 
I-'ig.  7,     Tliese  experiments 


Tunu-r,  Assn 
tests  were  ni 

scriilcli  iif  (liven  width  willi 
a  slandurd  diatnond  iKiiiit 
Itcmfi  "'<■  enterion  (if  relative 
hardiierw.  Via.  "siiowstlial 
maximum  lianlness  and 
crushing  stn'ngdi  ni>tained 
when  the  eaKtings  wen'  ii'n- 
derod  sunndaud  tlu'iKTM-nt 
graphite  was  a  niininitini, 
per  cent  silifon  Ix-ing  about 
0,811  iier  cent  for  the  iron 
tested.  Fiu'ther  iiicn-ase  hi 
ftilieoii  to  1  jMT  cent  pn)duced 
niaxinuirn  wtiffness,  when  in- 
cn-ased  to  l.-l  per  (vntniaxi- 
itinin  transverse  strength 
n'.suHfd,  at  l.S  |>er  i-ent  the 
gn-atest  t<'nsile  strength  oIj- 
taincd,  and  at  2.")  per  c(^nt 
silicon  the  maximum  soft- 
ncRH.  Incivasing  the  silicon 
Ixiyond  2.r>  jxt  cent  eaii«'il 
an  increase  in  haiilness  and 
brillleness. 

Tiie  vciT  important  iiiMii< 


ti  of  Carl-,!,  i.r,.l  Silim 

11  CcmiciiiH    ^y^.^   ^j.^^.  ,.;ircfully   made 

''     ""  '""■     on  specially  prepared  irons 

undci'  the  direction  of  Thos. 

iat<-  <.f    linyal   Seh. 

)l  of  .Mines,  JCngknd.     The  hardness 

ulc   by   a  scU-roMiet 

r,  the  weight   nec-"aaary  to  produce  a 

I'orvuiitatic  of  Sllloon. 
!.  7.     liilluciKT  iif  Siliion  on  Mechanical  Prop. 
r(i(<4  or  Ciuit  Inin.    Sixicruiieos  were  l|  in.  in 
liaini'tcr  ftud  were  tpstcil  with  akin  on.     (FVom 

l-un.cr'a  Iron.) 

of  silicon  in  reducing  shrinkage  ia  well 
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brought  out  in  Fig.  8,  showing  results  of  W.  J.  Keep.  From  other  data 
hy  Keep,  Fig.  9,  which  shows  the  variation  in  transverse  strength  for 
(lifToront  sizes  of  liars  and  difFcrcnt  silicon  contents,  has  been  prepared. 
The  data  omphasizG  the  necessity  of  testing  bars  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  finislied  casting,  if  a  iaiowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  the 
casting  is  wanted, 

Dianwter  ot  Square  Bar  in  IncbeB 
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[''[(;.  8,  -Itiilucnce  of  Silicoa  on  Shrinkage  of  Cast  Iron  Specimens  of  Various  Aroaa 

of  Cros3-«ection.     (Keep.) 

Via.  a. — Tlic  Variation  in  CroHS-tireaking  Modulus  of  Rupture  of  Cast  Iron  for  DifTerent 

Kizca  of  Burn  and  for  Varying  Percenta^^  of  Bilicoo.    <Kcep.) 


753.  Sulphur  in  Cast  Iron. — Sulphur  is  an  undesu^ble  element  in  cast 
iron  and  is  g<Mirra,lly  lintited  to  less  than  0.1  per  cent.  Since  it  is  believed 
to  promote  the  formation  of  combined  carbon  the  above  limit  is  often 
(loublf'd  on  irons  cant  in  ifliills.  It  combines  with  manganese  to  form  the 
suli)lii<U'  (MnS)  or,  if  the  nianganeae  is  very  low  and  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
IIk'  siilplitir,  iron  sulphide  (FeS)  may  be  formed.  Since  these  sulphides 
siiliilify  at  eoiisidt'rably  lower  temperatures  than  cast  iron  they  tend  to 
make  castings  brittle  and  weak  at  high  temperatures.  Sulphur  in  high 
percentages  (().■'>  per  cent  or  over)  also  increases  shrinkage  and  causes  hard, 
liritde  ii-on.  Tlicsi-  evil  effects  may  be  neutralized  by  proper  additions 
of  silicon. 
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764.  Phosphorus  in  Cast  Iron. — ^According  to  Stead,  phosphorus  occurs 
in  gray  iron  in  a  eutcctic  of  iron  phosphide  plus  iron,  and  in  white  iron 
in  a  eutectic  of  iron  carbide,  iron  phosphide  and  iron.  Since  phosphorus 
in  these  eutectics  is  under  10  per  cent,  a  small  proportion  of  the  element 
generates  a  large  amount  of  this  alloy.  When  phosi^orus  does  not  exceed 
0.5  per  cent  it  has  no  marked  effect  upon  cast  iron.  If  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  phosphorus  is  present  the  iron  is  embrittled  and  the  strength 
diminished.  High-phosphorus  irons  are  somewhat  more  fluid  and  shrink 
much  less  than  irons  low  in  phosphorus.  High-phosphorus  irons,  there- 
fore, take  a  good  impression  of  the  mold  and  are  much  used  in  making 
thin  stove  castings  and  ornamental  castings  where  great  strength  and 
toughness  are  not  essential. 

766.  Manganese  in  Cast  Iron. — ^The  proportion'of  manganese  ordinarily 
found  in  cast  iron  ranges  from  0.1  or  0.2  up  to  2  per  cent.  When  present 
in  such  proportions  manganese  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  man- 
ganese sulphide  (MnS),  and — having  satisfied  sulphur — with  carbon 
to  form  manganese  carbide  (MnaC).  The  latter  is  found  in  cementite 
united  with  iron  carbide.  Ferromanganese  is  often  added  to  the  molten 
iron  to  reduce  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  contents.  This  is  accomplished 
by  combination  and  partial  withdrawal  of  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of 
manganese  into  the  slag.  Manganese  increases  the  solubility  of  carbon 
in  iron  and  opposes  the  Ulceration  of  graphite.  Increased  shrinkage  and 
hardness  are  promoted  by  increasing  the  manganese  content  beyond 
that  required  to. satisfy  sulphur.  Therefore  manganese  must  be  kept 
low  in  gray  iron  which  is  to  be  machined,  while  in  parts  which  must 
withstand  abrasion  a  high  manganese  content  is  desirable.  The  effect  of 
manganese  on  strength  is  not  material. 

756.  Other  Elements  in  Cast  Iron. — Copper  is  found  in  some  ores,  and 
when  under  1  per  cent  appears  to  make  cast  iron  more  dense.  About  a 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  titanium  or  vanadium  is  occasionally  added  to  the 
molten  iron  while  in  the  ladle  to  cleanse  it  of  oxygen.  Such  additions  have 
in  some  instances  produced  considerable  increases  in  strength.  The  high 
cost  of  these  metalloids  has,  however,  prohibited  extensive  use.  Aluminum 
has  much  the  same  effect  on  cast  iron  as  silicon,  but  being  more  expensive 
has  been  little  used.  Nickel  and  chromium  have  been  added  to  molten 
cast  iron  but  no  beneficial  results  appear  to  accrue  from  additions  of  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  either  element. 

757.  Defects  in  Cast  Iron. — Checks,  segregation,  blow-holes  and  coarse 
grain,  the  principal  defects  in  cast  iron,  originate  during  the  cooling  of 
the  castings.  Checks  arc  small  parallel  cracks  in  the  surface  of  a  casting. 
They  generally  run  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  piece.  Checks 
may  arise  from  errors  in  designing  the  shape  of  the  casting  or  mold  which 
prevent  contraction  during  cooling.     Irons  of  high  sulphur  content  are 
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liable  to  have  this  defect  owing  to  their  great  shrinkage  and  lack  of  strength 
while  at  a  red  heat. 

Segregation  is  very  pronounced  in  high  phosphorus  irons,  where  the 
eutcetics  of  iron  phosphide  and  iron  separate  from  the  main  part  of  the 
metal  and  form  brittle  masses  which  are  more  or  less  well  connected,  d^ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  phosph()rus  present.  Even  with  smaller  per- 
centages of  phosphorus  there  appears  to  be  a  well-marked  tendency  to 
the  formation,  here  and  there,  of  little  knots  of  metal  which  are  found 
attached  within  gas  cavities.  Analysis  of  the  knots  show  that  the  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  contents  are  very  much  above  the  mean  compositions. 
The  sulphides  are  also  found  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  top  of  the  cast- 
ing and  in  the  parts  cooled  most  slowly.  Carbon  and  silicon  sometimes 
segregate  in  such  manner  that  interior  portions  of  the  metal  are  white 
and  exterior  parts  are  gray.  When  such  segregations  occur  at  different 
parts  of  the  surface  of  a  casting,  they  render  it  very  difficult  to  machine. 
Sometimes  relief  of  the  non-unifoimity  can  be  had  by  annealing 
the  piece. 

Segregations  make  it  very  difficult  to  secure  representative  samples 
of  castings  for  chemical  analysis.  Since  sulphur  segregates  on  the  top 
of  a  casting,  drillings  should  be  made  through  the  castings  from  the  top 
and  the  sample  thoroughly  mixed.  Variations  in  size  of  section  will  cause 
changes  in  the  combined  carbon  content;  more  combined  carbon  will 
exist  in  the  skin  than  in  the  interior;  these  conditions  must  all  be  kept 
in  mind  in  locating  drill  holes  for  borings  or  in  cutting  samples  from  the 
casting. 

Blow-holes  are  generally  due  to  improper  venting  of  the  mold  or 
to  a  high  proportion  of  sulphur.  If  pronoimced,  they  seriously  affect 
both  strength  and  toughness  of  the  casting. 

A  coarse  or  open  grain  in  the  iron  is  caused  by  too  slow  cooling,  or 
it  may  bo  due  to  a  very  high  phosphorus  content.  In  thick  parts  a  coarse 
open  grain  is  generally  found  near  the  center  of  the  section  (see  Fig.  2a) 
and  is  quite  difficult  to  prevent.  A  more  compact  structure  is  often 
gotten  by  lowering  the  silicon  content  or  by  charging  turnings  or  chips 
of  cast  iron  along  with  the  pig  iron. 

B(\si(l(\s  the  above-mentioned  defects,  spongy  spots  and  "  cold  shuts  " 
sonietiiiK^s  result  from  lack  of  fluidity  in  the  iron  or  from  improper  gating. 
Cold  shuts  are  fault  planes  in  the  metal  produced  by  the  solidification  of. 
part  of  the  (tasting  before  the  remaining  molten  metal  was  run  into  place. 
Spong\'  spots  are  exaggerated  forms  of  open  grain;  they  are  often*  due  to 
a  solidification  of  metal  in  the  risers  before  the  interior  of  the  casting 
has  solidified.  The  interior  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  metal 
which  is  needed  to  fill  voids  caused  by  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  9>  poroua 
Jr'tructure  results. 
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768.  Compositions  Suitable  to  Different  Kinds  of  Castings. — From  a 

study  of  the  conipositions  of  castings  used  for  diflferent  classes  of  work 
Table  1  has  been  prepared.* 

TABLE  1.— SUGGESTED  COMPOSITIONS   FOR   CAST  IRONS  SUBJECTED 

TO  VARIOUS  USES.     (Porter) 


Kind  of  CastiiiKH. 


Acid  resisting 

Affric.  machinery,  ordinary 

Agric.  machinery,  very  thin 

Air  cylinderH 

Ammonia  cylinderH 

Automobile 

Automobile  cylind«TM 

Brake  8ho4ni 

Car,  gray  iron 

Car  wheels,  chilled 

Chilled 

Collars  and  coupliiiK^  ior  shuftiiiK 

Crusher  jaws 

Dynamo    and    motor    fruiiK'H,    base    and 

spiders,  large 
Dynamo    and    iiiotur     fruiiH's,    base    and 

spiders,  small 

Electrical 

Fly  whe«'ls 

Gas  engine  cylindtTH 

Gears,  heavy 

Gears,  small 

Grate  bars 

Gun  iron 

Heat  resistant  iron 

Hydraulic  cylinders,  heavy 

Hydraulic  cylind^TM,  medium 

Locomotive,  heavy 

Locomotive,  light 

Locomotive  cylinders 

Machinery,  heavy 

Machinery,  medium 

Machinery,  light 

PilH*  fittingH 

Pipe  fittings  for  «uperliente<l  steam . 

Pulleys,  heavy 

Pulleys,  light 

Ilailroad , 

llolls.  rhill.Hl 

Stove  pl.'iU 


pKit   Cknt   CoMeOSlTION'. 


Silicon. 


1.0(»-2. 
L'.lM)  2 

l.(K>-l. 
l.(K)  1. 
1 


7,")-  2 


/.)  ;: 


1 

l.to  1 

l.")0  2 
.  W- 
.75 -I 

1 .  7r)  2 
.80-1 


(K) 

75 
75 
25 
(M) 
r>() 
2.. 
70 
2.» 
(M) 
(K) 


2.00-2.50 


Valviv,  large. , 
Valves,  Hmail , 
Whw'ls,  large. 
Wheels,  small, 


2.50-3 

2.(H)  :i 

1.50  2 

l.(H)  1 

l.(K)  1 

2.(K)-2 

2.00  2 

l.(M)-l 

1  .  25  2 

.SO-1 

l.2(»-l 

1.25  I 

1.50  2 

1.00  1 

1. 00-1 

1.50-2 

2.0O  2 

1.75-2 

1.50-1 

1.75  2 
•>  •)•-,_•> 

1..W-2, 

.00-  . 

2.25-2. 


.00 
.(M) 
.  25 
.75 
.  50 
.  50 
.  50 
.  25 
.  50 
.20 
AV) 
.  50 
.(K) 
,  50 
.50 
,00 
,50 
50 
75 
25 


Sul- 
]ihur. 


< .  05 

,(Mi-.OS 
OtV-.OS 

<  .OUl 

<  .oyj 

<  .0S| 

<  .OS 
.0H-.  10 

<  .OS 
OH-. 10 

.OS-. 10 

<  .OS 
.08-. 10 

<.0S 

<  .08 

<  .08| 

<  .0S( 


< 

.OS 

.08- 

.10 

< 

.OS 

< 

.00 

< 

.0(5 

< 

.0«i 

< 

.10 

< 

.09 

< 

.OS 

< 

.0> 

.08. 

-10 

< 

.10 

< 

.09 

1.25-1 
1.75-2 
1.50-2 
1.75-2, 


<•> 
25 
SO 

75 
25 
00 
00 


< 
< 
< 
< 


OS 

OS 

OS 

,09 


<  .08 

<  .OS 
0*\-  .  OS 

<  .OS 

<  .«> 

<  .08 

<  .0*1 

<  .08 


Phos- 
phorus 

<.40 
.  (JO- .  80 
.70-. 90 
.30-. 50 
. 30- . 50 
.  4(V- .  50 

.■io-.r>o 

.30 
.40-. 60 
. 30- . 40 
.20-. 40 
.40-. 50 
.20-. 40 

..W-.80 

.50-.  80 
.50-.  80 
.40-. 60 
.20-. 40 
.30. 50 
.50-. 70 

<.20 
.20-. 30 

<.20 

.20-. 40 

.30-. 60 

. 30- . 50 

.40-. 60 

.30-. 60 

.  30- .  50 

,40-. 60 

, 50  - . 70 

50- . 80 

20  - . 40 

50-. 70 

60- . 80 

40-. 60 

20-. 40 

(>0-.90 

20-. 40 

30-.  50 

30- . 40 

40-. 50 


Man- 
ganese. 


1.00-1.60 
.60-  .80 
.50-  .70 
.70-  .90 
.70-  .90 
.60-  .80 
.60-  .80 
.60-  .70 
1.60-.80 
.60-  .60 
.80-1.20 
.60-  .80 
.80-1.20 

.30-  .40 

.30-  .40 
.30-  .40 
.50-  .70 
.70-  .90 
.80-  1.0 
.60-  .80 
.60-1.00 

.60-  1.00 
.80-1.00 
.70-  .90 
.70-  .90 
.60-  .80 
.80-1.00 
.80-1.00 
.60-  .80 
.60-  .70 
.(K)-  .80 
.70-  .90 
.60-  .80 
.50-  .70 
.60-  .80 

1.0  -  1.2 
.W)-  .80| 
.80-  .10 
.60-  .80 
.60-  .80 
.50-  .70 


Com- 
bined 
Carbon. 


66-. 65 


60-. 80 


20-. 30 

20-. 30 
20-. 30 


<.30 

80-1.00 

<.30 


Total 
Carbon. 


3.00-3.50 


3.00-3.30 
3.00-3.30 

3.00-3.25 
low 

3.5O-3.70 


■   ••••• 


low 

low 
low 

3.0O-3.30 
low 

low 
low 
low 
low 
low 


low 


low 


3.00-3.35 


low 


*  Condensed  from  Porter's  report  Trans.  Am.  Foundrymen^s  Assoc.,  Vol.  19,  p.  134. 
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Pboperties  of  Cast  Iron 


769.  Shrinkage. — At  the  moment  of  complete  solidification  gray  cast 
iron  expands,  due  to  the  precipitation  of  more  or  less  graphite  from  the 
eutectic  of  austenite  and  cementite.  Since  graphite  occupies  more  space 
that  if  chemically  combined  in  the  molten  metal  the  total  volume  upon 
solidification  is  greater  than  that  of  the  molten  metal  just  before  soUdi- 
fication.  If  phosphorus  is  high  in  the  iron  the  initial  expansion  is  soon 
augmented  by  the  solidification  of  the  phosphide  eutectic  which  occurs  at 
approximately  1000°  C.  As  the  temperature  falls  these  expansions  are 
gradually  offset  by  contraction  due  to  cooling.  At  700°  C,  if  the  composi- 
tion is  suitable  and  the  rate  of  cooling  slow,  another  precipitation  of 
graphite  with  consequent  expansion  takes  place.  With  high  silicon  and 
high  total  carbon  the  latter  expansion  is  very  pronounced.  The  casting 
then  shrinks  continuously  until  it  reaches  room  temperature.  With 
proper  regulation  of  the  phosphorus,  silicon  and  total  carbon  content,  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  a  coarse  open-grained  metal  and  still  control  shrinkage 
quite  closely.  Fig.  8  indicates  the  variations  in  shrinkage  due  to  changes 
in  silicon  and  size  of  casting. 

In  order  to  measure  shrinkage.  Keep  has  devised  a  sand  mold  with 
chills  at  each  end  for  making  a  J-in.  square  bar  12  in.  long.*  He  deter- 
mines the  shrinkage  by  inserting  a  tapernscale  between  a  chill  and  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  bar.  By  comparing  the  shrinkage  of  bars  made  in 
this  mold  with  that  of  castings  from  the  same  metal  it  is  possible  to  stand- 
ardize the  mixture  which  is  best  suited  for  a  given  purpose. 

A  simple  shop  tost  to  determine  sponginess  or  shrink  cavities  consists 
in  molding  a  K-shapod  casting.  By  breaking  the  branches  of  the  K 
and  noting  the  fracture,  the  soundness  and  density  of  the  metal  is 
revealed. 

760.  Hardness  of  Cast  Iron. — ^From  the  machinist's  ix)int  of  view  no 
property  of  cast  iron  is  of  more  importance  than  its  hardness,  since  the 
hardnc^ss  determiners  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  can  be  filed  or  machined. 
We  have  seen  that  hardness  increases  with  the  proportion  of  combined 
carbon  (Fig.  o)  and  is  much  influenced  by  the  proportions  of  manganese 
and  sulphur;  that  silicon  up  to  about  3  per  cent  acts  as  a  softener  (Fig.  7) 
because  it  promotes  the  formation  of  graphite.    Therefore,  to  secure  an 
easily  workt^l  iron  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  must  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  value  consistent  with  requisite  strength.     In  irons  "wbere 
high  strength,  closeness  of  grain,  and  ease  of  machining  are  prOP®^^®* 
much  (l(^sir(Hl,  the  total  carbon  is  kept  low  and  silicon  high. 

For  determining  the  hardness  of  cast  iron,  Keep  has  inveute^  *  dtw^ 

*Ca8tIrm,p.lS2. 
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tost.^  In  makinfE  thiif  test  a  {-in.  straight-fluted  drill  is  [Minted  verticaOy 
upward  and  rotated  at  200  r.p.m.  The  teet-piece  is  held  upon  it  with  a 
pressure  of  150  lb.;  and  an  autographic  record,  showing  the  penetration 
of  the  drill  in  terms  of  the  numljer  of  revolutions,  is  gotten.  Variations 
in  the  slope  of  the  traced  cun-e  indicate  changes  in  hardness  of  metal,  (x* 
dulling  of  the  drill.  The  diagram  is  so  set  that  a  slope  of  0°  means  that 
the  rate  of  penetration  is  infinite  while  a  slope  of  lO^  indicates  no  pene- 
tration. With  this  device  the  hardni*fi»  of  white  iron  is  fO^  while  machinery 
iron  will  var>'  between  25  and  50°,  the  value  for  a  gi\'en  iron  depending 
upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling  and  the  per  cent  silicon. 

With  the  Brinell  Ijall  apparatus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satiB- 
factor}*^  apparatus  for  mea.suring  the  n*sii^ance  to  indentation,  the  hard- 
ness numlier  of  niachinor>'  iron  runs  from  TO  for  ver>'  soft  iron  up  to  200 
for  the  dense,  strong  irons;  the  nuriiljer  for  white  iron  ranges  between 
380  and  5(X). 

761.  Influence  of  Composition  and  Rate  of  Cooling  on  Strength. — ^We 
have  aln*ady  noti^d  that  the  strength  of  cast  iron  is  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  combined  car}x)n,  the  proportion  and  form  of  the  graphite, 
and  upr>n  the  closc*neRS  and  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  iron. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  Sauveur  advances  the  following 
argument.  The  maximum  strength  will  Ije  obtained  when  the  matrix 
oi'  the  cast  iron  Ls  approximately  of  eutectoid  composition  (i.e.,  pearlite), 
the  graphite  n^uced  to  a  minimum  and  the  cooling  done  as  rapidly  as 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing,  in  order  that  the  graphite 
flak(*s  may  Ix*  small  and  the  grain  of  the  iron  both  close  and  fine.  These 
conditions  necessitate  the  use  of  mixtures  having  low  total  esirbon  and  high 
silicon  contents.  The  proportion  of  silicon  should  be  sufficient  to  produce 
a  eutectic  of  car})on  in  iron  in  order  that  the  solidification  period  may  be 
a  minimum  and  the  graphite  finely  divided.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
prop^^rtion  of  silicon  is  too  high,  the  combined  carbon  content  will  be  le- 
durfHl  l)elow  that  nK]uired  for  a  eutectoid  matrix  and  the  strength 
consequently  impaired. 

The  al>ove  conception  is,  of  course,  .modified  by  the  influences  of  the 
other  impurities  pn'scmt  in  the  iron,  by  imperfections  due  to  irregularities 
in  molding,  and  by  strains  set  up  in  cooling.  Nevertheless  it  affords  a 
rough  })asis  for  proportioning  a  mixture.  Influences  of  other  factors  can 
Ixist  \h\  asc(?rtained  by  trial. 

762.  Tensile  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. — Although  not  commonly  deter- 
mincrd  in  the  foundry,  the  tensile^  strength  of  cast  iron  is  both  an  important 

*  A  HirniL'ir  appuraf  iis  luiH  l>ocn  iM^rfcctiHl  by  A.  Kessner.  Sec  Jour.  Iran  and  Simi 
InHtitnlp,  (Utrru(jit'  Ffllowship  Mem.,  Vol.  5,  p.  10.  A  very  small  diamond  drill  hu 
nlso  \it*i'T\  rlf>visf*rl  for  Hurh  tf^sts;   8ee  Jaguar  drill  deflcribed  by  H.  C.  Boynton,  Jm/r* 

Iron  and  SuH  Inxt.,  Vol.  70,  p.  291. 
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property  and  a  valuable  index  of  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In  making  the 
test  it  is  quite  necessary  to  avoid  eccentric  or  oblique  loading;  therefore, 
a  specimen  provided  with  threaded  ends  like  Fig.  3c;  Chapter  III,  will 
furnish  more  precise  results  than  the  cheaper  type  of  test-piece  shown  in 
Fig.  3/,  Chapter  III.  The  size  of  bar  from  which  the  test-piece  is  taken 
will  exert  a  marked  influence  upon*  its  strength,  bars  from  large  sections 
in  most  cases  giving  lower  strengths  than  those  from  smaller  sections 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  tenacity  of  gray  cast  iron  ranges  from  12,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
for  soft,  coarse-grained  irons  to  35,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  the  hard, 
close-grained  irons.  Occasional  reports  are  found  of  low-carbon  cast 
irons  with  strengths  above  40,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  American, 
Commission  on  Metal  for  Cannon  in  1856  reported  a  maximum  value  of 
46,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and. a  tenacity  of  47,500  lb.  per  square  inch 
has  been  reported  by  the  Wassiac  furnaces  of  New  York.*  White  iron 
such  as  used  for  making  malleable  cast  iron  has  a  much  higher  strength 
than  gray  iron,  commonly  varying  between  40,000  and  50,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  In  small  sections  the  strength  of  white  iron  may  reach 
60,000  or  70,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

TABLE  2.— TENSILE  STRENGTHS  AND  COMPOSITIONS  OF  STRONG  CAST 

IRONa    (Pobtbb) 


Reported  by 


G.  miner 

R.  T.  Cunningham 

H.  E.  DiUer 

H.  E.  DUler 

F.  J.  Cook  and  G.  Hailstone. 

W.  Hatfield 

W.  Hatfield 

G.  A.  Blum 

F.  J.  Cook 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

J.  A.  Murphy 

T.  D.  West 

T.  D.  West 

T.  D.  West 

T.  D.  West 

T.  D.  West 

T.  D.  West 


Cabbost 


Teadl* 
Strancth 
Ob./in.«) 


*InH.rfi        i 


p.  878. 
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Table  2  shows  the  analyses  and  tensile  strengths  of  a  number  of  strong 
cast  irons  reported  by  various  authorities.    Another  set  of  data  on  tenacity 
and  comparative  hardness  of  high  grade  irons  made  and  tested  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  is  given  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3.— COMPOSITION  AND  STRENGTH  OF  HIGH^RADE  CAST  mONS 
MADE  AT  THE  tX>UNDRY  AT  THE  U.  S.  ARSEN.\L  AT  WATERTOWN, 
M.\.S.S.    TEST-SPECIMENS  GROOVED.     (Rep.  18W,  p.  247) 


Cakhox. 


Kind  of  FunuMH* 


I- 


Cufx>la. . 
Cupola. . 
Cupola. . 
Cupola. . 
Cufx>la. . 
Air-furnace 
Cupola. . 
CufK>la. . 
Air-fumacc 
Cupola. . 
CufK)la. . 
Air-furnace 
Air-fuanjicc 
Air-fumacc 
Air-furnace 
Air-fumacc 
Air-fumace 
C*upola. .  . . 
Air-fumaoe 


TABLE  4. 


tir. 


,     Coni- 
■    hill'  (1. 


I 

gilTJ:;  Silicon.  !^">p»>"' '  p^o?:;. 


2.440 
2.:«)1 
2 .  487 

:i .  r,r)H 

2.279 
2.492 
2.39.* 
2.727 
2.058 
2 .  25.') 
2 .  89() 
2 . 5:i8 
2 .  770 
2.751 
2.5i{H 
2 .  577 
2.116 
2.825 
2.481 


r.9(K) 
r.WiO 
(.744 
f.6(V' 
0.300 
0.739 
0.432 
0.299 
0.778 
0.731 
0 .  458 
0.979 
0 .  25() 
0.357 
0.0.34 
0.185 
0.640 
0.479 
0.687 


0.335 
0.342 
0.461 
0.451 
0.353 
0.448 
0.450 
0MV2 
OACA 
0.458 
0.:W8 
0..3-18 
0 .  470 
0.435 
0.355 
0.361 
0.450 
0.361 
0.454 


1 . 1.37 
1.081 
1.511 
1.212 
1.024 
1.231 
1.090 
1.30.3 

1 .  .5(:o 
1.2:  J 

1.0-15 
1.310 
2.444 
1.908 
1.222 
1.146 
1.419 
1.062 
1.175 


0.113 
0.134 
0.118 
0.125 
0.118 
0.125 
0.140 
0.125 
0.115 
0.114 
0.105 
0.1.30 
0.110 
0.095 
0.090 
0.115 
0.125 
0.076 
0.120 


0 .  572 
0.505 
0.521 
0.655 
0.496 
0.816 
0.497 
0.477 
0.619 
0.491 
0.487 
0.642 
0.587 
0.420 
0.766 
0.762 
0.678 
0.238 
0.673 


Tensile 
Strength. 

Lb. 
per  8q.in. 


27,700 
27,990 
31,980 
32,400 
34,450 
32,980 
31,110 
31,810 
29,100 
30,750 
27,320 
26,480 
28,010 
29,120 
28,520 
31,020 
31,140 
32,010 
31,990 


16.07 
15.20 
17.35 


15.83 
20.47 
18.09 

15.67 

11.08 
21.04 

17.44 
16.82 


:OMTOSITION  OF  CAST  IRON  HAVING  A  HIGH  TENSILE 
STRENGTH.     (Turner) 


Tpiwih!  Htri'iiKth. 
Poundfi  IHT  mi.iu. 


(iraphitir  carhoii 
(*oinhiii<Ml  carbon. 

Silicon 

IMioHphonm 

Sulphur 

ManKuncHc 


Woolwich 

Kxp«ri- 

mentn, 

1K58, 

AvcraRp. 

Silicon 

Kxpcri- 

niontH, 

18«r>. 

} 

2.m 

1.42 
0.30 
O.CXJ 

onn 

3r>.()()0 

% 
1.02 

0.56 
1.96 
0.28 
0.03 
O.W) 

Ilosebank  Irona,  1886. 


40.7(K) 

38,200 

37,2(X) 

% 

% 

% 

•    •    ■    • 

0.36 

■    •    •    • 

0.58 

•    ■    «    • 

0.62 

1.29 

1.60 

1.13 

0.60 

0.47 

0.41 

0.00 

0.07 

0.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.33 

36.700 


% 

•    ■    •    • 

0.40 
1.33 
0.70 
0.05 
0.05 


Dumbarton 
Irons. 


37.000 


% 
2.90 
0.32 
1.34 
1.09 
0.14 
1.38 


34.000 


% 
2.00 
0.30 
1.63 
1.10 
0.12 
1.29 


Iron. 


41,200 


2.81 
0.78 
1.81 
0.90 
0.06 
1.61 


Avcrace. 


87,600 


% 

0.476 
1.484 
0.687 
0.074 
1.087 
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Some  test  results  on  excellent  cast  irons  reported  by  Turner  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  4. 

In  specifying  strength  for  sections  thicker  or  thinner  than  the  test- 
piece  by  which  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  to  be  gauged,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  effects  of  differences  in  cooling.  In  standard  specifications 
this  has  been  done.  Castings  have  been  grouped  into  three  classes: 
(1)  light — maximum  thickness  under  \  in.;  (2)  medium — thickness 
between  ^  in.  and  2  in.;  (3)  heavy — ^minimum  thickness  over  2  in.  The 
following  minimum  strengths  for  test-pieces  like  Fig.  3c,  Chapter  III, 


80,000 
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Elongatloimn'.  pecln. 

Fiu.  10.— Stress-diagrams  for  Gray  Cast  Iron  in  Tension.    {TesU  of  Metala,  1800.) 


cut  from  U  in.  round  bars  are  standard:    Light  castings  18,000,  medium 
castings  21,000,  and  heavy  castings  24,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

The  general  characteristics  of  stress-deformation  curves  for  gray 
east  iron  are  shown  in  Fig.  10.  As  the  curves  show,  the  material  has  no 
well-defined  clastic  limit,  but  the  apparent  elastic  limit  determined  as 
suggested  in  Art.  11  is  found  at  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
strengtli,  wliich  corresponds  closely  to  the  elastic  ratio  for  structural  steel 
and  wr()up:Iit  iron.  The  stress-deformation  diagram  for  white  cast  iron  is  a 
straight  line.  Inasmuch  as  the  maximum  unit  deformation  of  cast  iron 
is  less  than  0.005,  it  cannot  be  gotten  from  a  tension  test  without  the 
use  of  an  accurate  extensometer.    Since  measurements  with  the  latter  are 


no 
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impractical  m   comnierciul  work,  no  index  of  ductility  or  toughnen  is 
furnished  by  a  tension  test  of  cast  iron. 

763.  The  crushing  BtrengUi  of  cast  iron  is  remarkably  high,  and  it  is 
this  property  which  is  considerably  utiliied  in  building  constructions.     Or- 
dinarily, owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  testing  machine  of  high  capacity, 
tests  of  the  crushing  strength  are  not  nuide.     Since  the  crushing  strength 
of  siiuiU  prisms  is  rarely  less  than  five  times  the  tensile  strength,  a  rougji 
estimate  of  the  former  may  be  gotten  if  the  tenacity  is  known.     When 
tests  arc  made  on  small  prisms  with  height  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  the  least  lateral  dimension,  the  crushing  strength  will  range  from 
35,000  lb.  per  square  in*^  for  the 
soft   open-grained    gray   irons  to 
200,000  lb.  per  square  inch  for  the 
hard    close-grained    ffsy    irons. 
(See  also  Fig.  7.)    Machinery  gray 
iron  of  good  quality  will  have  a 
crushing  strength    of  90,000   to 
130,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  White 
cast  iron  is  one  of  the  strongest 
mctats  when  subjected  to  com- 
pression, and  often  has  a  strength 
of  250,000  to  275,000  lb.  per  square 
inch.    As  in  tensile  tests,  the  poai- 
F,o.  II.-Avenige  Itesulte  of  Twenty-t*o    ti««  "^  t*'«  test-piece  in  the  cafll^ 
CompreMion  Testa  oa  Gun  Iron.    (TcnU    mg    mfluences     the     compressive 
of  Metala,  1S94,)  Strength.     Pieces  cut  &om  near 

the  surface  of  a  casting  are 
stronger  than  those  from  the  interior.  Specimens  from  small  castings 
arc  stronger  than  those  from  largo  castings  of  the  same  metal.  Sometimes 
variationH  in  strength  due  to  these  causes  amount  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
smallest  values. 

The  stress-diagram  of  Fig.  U  is  representative  of  good  gray  irtm  in 
compression,  lieing  the  average  of  results  from  twenty-two  tests  of  gun- 
iron.  Tlie  specimens  wore  10.5  in.  long  and  only  1  sq.in.  in  crose-section. 
Consequently  thay  all  ftiilcd  by  triple  flexure,  as  columns,  at  an  average 
stress  of  63,000  lb.  per  square  inch  liefore  the  true  crushing  strength  was 
reached.  (The  tensile  strength  of  this  iron  averaged  33,500  lb.  per  square 
inch.) 

In  Tabic  5  arc  given  the  results  of  available  tests  on  full-siie  cast  iron 
columns.  The  very  low  strength  of  these  columns  is  noteworthy  and 
shows  the  necessity  fur  testing  fidl-eize  pieces,  rather  than  small  prisms, 
in  order  to  gauge  the  Htrength  of  large  members.  The  remarkable  discrep- 
ancy here  shown  between  the  crushing  strength  of  small  specimens  of  cast 
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TABLE  5.— TESTS  OF  FULL-SIZE  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS 

(Results  of  Tests  made  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  by  New  York  Department  of  Buildings, 

1897) 


1 

Number 

of 
Column. 

Diameter. 
Inches. 

Thickness 

of  Metal, 

Inches. 

Area  in 
Square 
Inches. 

Length 

in 
Inches. 

(0. 

Actual 

Breaking 

Load  per 

Square  Inch 

in  Pounds. 

Radius 

of 

Gyration 

(r) 

• 

T 

Blreaking  Load 
by  Formula 

p -34000 -88- 

I 

15 

1 

43.98 

190i 

30,830 

4.962 

38.341 

30,630 

11 

15 

u 

49.03 

190i 

27,126 

4.92 

38.668 

30,600 

B2 

15 

u 

49.03 

190i 

24,434 

4.92 

38.668 

30,600 

B4 

15i 

u 

49.48 

190i 

25,182 

4.965 

38.318 

30,630 

(5) 

15 

Itt 

50.91 

190i 

35,435* 

4.936 

38.543 

30,610 

(6) 

15 

1ft 

51.52 

190i 

40,411 

4.899 

38.834 

30,580 

XVI 

8 

1 

21.99 

100 

29,604 

2.50 

64.00 

28,370 

XVII 

8 

1ft 

22.87 

160 

28,229 

2.486 

64.361 

28,340 

(7) 

6A 

1ft 

17.64 

120 

25,805 

1.786- 

67.189 

28,090 

(8) 

6A 

1ft 

17.37 

120 

26,205 

1.805 

66.483 

28,150 

G4 

8 

J 

17.083 

147} 

25,969 

2.741 

53.903 

29,260 

F4 

9 

1 

25.133 

150 

21,181 

2.872 

52.226 

29,410 

D4 

12 

1 

34.588 

162 

30,810 

3.906 

41.475 

30,350 

02 

14 

1 

40.841 

159} 

25,401 

4.609 

34.661 

30,950 

*  Did  not  fail. 


Results  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  Tests 
{Reports  for  1887  and  1888) 


Number 

of 
Column. 

Leant 

Diameter 

in 

Inches. 

Approxi- 
mate 
Thickness 
of  Metal 
in  Inches. 

Least 
Area 'in 
Square 
Inches. 

Length 

in 
Square 
Inches. 

<0 

090 

5.94 

0.98    • 

13.19 

131.6 

991 

5.90 

0.95 

12.27 

146.7 

992 

5.09 

0.85 

12. as 

150.0 

99:i 

4.74 

0.91 

11.75 

151.5 

904 

4.84 

0.91 

11.89 

128.6 

995 

4.87 

0.90 

11.80 

129.5 

906 

5.72 

0.66 

8.94 

127.6 

007 

2.07 

0.87 

5.19 

118.5 

008 

3.00 

0.88 

5.27 

118.7 

009 

3.00 

0.90 

5.50 

118.4 

1000 

4.27 

1.00 

10.92 

84.6 

2000 

8.66 

1.36 

31.10 

157.0 

2001 

7.87 

1.31 

26.33 

156.9 

2002 

7.17 

1.16 

21.75 

156.9 

2;K):i 

6 .  ;}r) 

1 .  13 

17.28 

156.9 

2(K)4 

5 .  57 

0.77 

13.22 

156.4 

Actual 

Breaking 

I^oad  per 

Square  Inch 

in  Pounds. 


38,860 
43,350 
33,500 
26,840 
30,370 
29,830 
63,310 
31,850 
29,990 
33,350 
32,130 

(25,720)* 
(30,380)* 
25,470 
27,210 
25,100 


Radius 

of 

Gyration 

(r). 

7" 

2.11 

62 

2.12 

69 

1.77 

85 

1.61 

94 

1.03 

79 

1.64 

79 

2.12 

60 

.97 

122 

.97 

122 

.97 

123 

1.31 

65 

2.63 

60 

2.37 

66 

2.16 

73 

1.89 

83 

1.71 

97 

Breaking  Load 
by  Formula 

p-34000-88i 

r 


28,540 
27,930 
26,520 
25,730 
27,050 
27,050 
28,720 
23,270 
23,270 
23,180 
28,280 

28,720 
28,160 
27,540 
20,660 
25,360 


*  Did  not  fail. 
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iron  and  that  of  full-fiize  members  is  doubtless  due  to  hidden  defects 

such  as  shifted  cores,  blow-holes,  and  segregation.    Nevertheless  such 

defects  are  always  likely  to  be  present.    As  the  computations  in  the  table 

P  I 

indicate,  the  straight-line  formula,  -r= 34,000— 88-,  very  closely  fits  the 

observed  results.  In  view  of  these  data  one  is  not  warranted  in  using 
the  commonly  advocated  formulae  which  permit  much  higher  loads 
than  given  by  the  above  straight-line  foniiula.  Furthermore,  the  results 
emphasize  the  importance  of  carefully  calipering  cast-iron  colunms  and 
pipx?s  in  order  that  variations  in  wall  thickness  due  to  shifting  of  cores  may 
be  detected. 

764.  The  Transverse  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. — Transverse  tests  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  mechanical  tests  by  foundrymen.  The  test  has  found  much 
favor  l)ocauso  the  specimens  arc  quickly  and  inexpensively  prepared;  the 
required  testing  machine  is  simple  and  readily  operated  by  inexperienced 
men,  and  the  results  measure  both  strength  and  toughness.  Tests  are 
commonly  made  on  the  standard  "arbitration  bar,"  which  is  a  cylinder 
1}  in.  in  diameter  and  15  in.  long.  Strength  is  measured  by  the  center 
load  which  this  bar  will  carrj'  on  a  12-in.  span.  An  approximate  measiu^ 
of  toughness  is  found  by  roughly  estimating  the  energ>'^  of  rupture  from 
half  of  the  product  of  the  maximum  load  times  the  corresponding  deflec- 
tion. 

The  mo<lulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  is  not  ordinarily  computed  in 
the  foundry',  but  it  forms  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  comparing  bars 
of  the  same  shape  which  differ  slightly  in  size.  Comparisons  cannot 
well  Ix;  made  betwetm  bars  differing  considerably  in  size  or  in  shape, 
since  the  rate  of  cooling  causes  radical  changes  in  the  grain  structure  of 
the  interior,  ^'ariations  in  the  moduli  of  rupture  of  square  bars  due  to 
differences  in  an^a  and  in  silicon  content  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Square 
bars,  in  general,  exhibit  a  slightly  higher  modulus  of  rupture  than  round 
bars  of  equal  area.  In  a  series  of  152  tests  by  a  committee  of  the 
A.S.M.E.*  in  which  bars  \  in.  and  1  in.  square  and  roimd  bars  of  equal 
area  were  broken,  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  square  tars  averaged 
al)out  5  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  round  bars.  Variations  in  the 
modulus  of  nipture  due  to  differences  in  shape  of  cross-sections  are  illus- 
trated in  Table  1,  Chapter  III.  Machined  bars  are  generally  weaker 
than  unmachined  specimens.  Tumbling  in  a  rattler  materially  improves 
the  strength  and  increases  tlu»  hardness  of  the  skin.  Bars  cast  horizon- 
tally are  strongest  when  the  load  is  applied  against  the  cope  face. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  varies  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  a  quar- 
ter times  the  tensile  strength  in  solid  rectangular  sections.     (For  the 
caus(\s  of  this  discrepancy,  s(h»  Art.  27.)     A  comparison  of  the  moduli  of 
♦  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.E.,  Vol.  16,  p.  542,  1066;  Vol.  17,  p.  675. 


rupture  and  tensile  strengths  of  round  bars  of  machinery  iron  is  given  id 
Table  6« 

TABLK6.— .*    COMPARISON   OF  THE   RESULTS  OF   TRANSVERSE   AND 

TENSILE  TESTS  ON  GRAY  CAST  IRON.     (Mathews) 

Each  reattit  rcpresente    nine  tesU.    The    standard  threaded-end  tensile  specimens 

were  turned  from  portions  of  bare  tested  transversely 


MODULDI  o 

P  RniTDB.. 

Th.111.*  Stbihotb. 

as 

P,fC.,iit 

M«in,um 

i-b./ii..<. 

f.^*M«c. 

Lb./in.> 

iiS. 

1.5 

12 

3000 

47,100 

15.9 

1 

f 

1.84 

18 

1035 

45,600 

10.7 

\     25,600 

5.2 

1.78 

24 

1425 

44,700 

U.2 

J 

I 

1.76 

2.0 

12 

2900 

45,500 

13.4 

1 

f 

1.87 

18 

1835 

43,200 

9.5 

24,370 

3.2 

1.78 

24 

1265 

39,700 

7.6 

J 

I 

163 

2.5 

12 

2880 

45,200 

6.4 

1 

1.83 

18 

1905 

44,900 

16.7 

24,660 

7.B 

1.82 

24 

1400 

44,000 

17.5 

1.78 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  these  irons  averages 
about  1.8  times  the  tensile  strength;  furthermore,  that  the  maxiTnum 
variation  in  the  results  is  much  greater  for  the  transverse  tests  than 
for  the  tensile  tests.  For  Math- 
ews' tests  the  tensile  strength  is  ^ 
approximately  8.5,  13,  and  18  6 
times  the  average  center  loads 
oil  the  12,  18  and  24-in.  spans, 
respectively. 

The  effect  of  variation  in 
span  on  the  modulus  of  rupture 
is  sho^vn  in  Fig.  15,  Chapter  III. 
Fig.  12  shows  that  the  energy 
of   rupture   per    cubic  inch   de- 

j,  1  Leooth  of  Spsa.  InoliBS. 

creases  as  the  span  is  mcreased. 

Here  the  (■norRV  of  rupture  was  *'"'•  12.— Influence  of  Length  of  Span  on  the 
approximated  by  , .king  half  th.  ?SS  l°L^"1Si:!^'°- '^'"" 
product  of   the  maximum    load 

times  the  corresponding  deflection  and  dividing  by  the  volume  of  the 
sjx'cimcu  between  the  supports.  Tliick  sections  will,  in  general,  have 
lower  encrgit'9  of  rupture  per  unit  volume  than  thin  ones, 

*  Compiled  from  Mathews'  testa,  see  Pnc  A^.T.M.,  Vol.  10,  p.  299.  '' 
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In  Fig.  13  are  ehown  autographic  streae-diagnune  of  four  kinds  of  easi 
iron.  The  tests  were  made  on  bars  i  in.  square  and  12  in.  long.  'RkBy 
all  withstood  a  load  of  450  lb.  at  the  center,  which  gives  a  modulus  of 
rupture  of  64,800  lb.  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  the  great  differences  in 
ultimate  deflection,  however,  their  resistances  to  shock  vary  greatly. 
By  computing  the  areas  under  the  load-deflection  curves  and  dividing 
by  the  volume  of  the  test-piece  between 
supports,  we  And  their  resistances  are 
10.0,  21.5,  28.9  and  35.1  in.lb.  per  cubic 
inch.  For  these  four  cases,  the  greatest 
error  which  would  arise,  due  to  approxi- 
mating the  energy  of  rupture  by  the 
method  previously  outlined,  is  16  per 
cent. 

In  the  form  of  the  standard  arbi- 
tration bar,  gray  iron  should  have  a 
maximum  deflection  of  at  least  0.1  in. 
The  minimum  center  loads  should  be 
2500,  2900  and  3300  lb.  for  light,  medium 
and  heavy  castings,  respectively.  These 
requirements,  which  are  standard  •  in 
this  country,  are  equivalent  to  a  demand 
for  energies  of  rupture  of  8.5,  0.8  and 
11.2  in.lb.  per  cubic  inch  for  then  gnuke 
of  metal.  Good  gray  iron  q)ecimen8  of 
round  or  square  section  under  1)  sq.in. 
in  area  should  have  a  modulus  of  rupture 
of  at  least  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

„.». .™  7g5  ^^  modulus  of  elatddty  of  cut 

Fig.  13.-Cr«».l>en<lmK  Autographic  j^gQ  ^^^^68  quite  as  much  as  its  strength. 
Stress  DiagramB  of  Four  hinds  of   ,     ...  ,  ..     ,._  i.  ji_    » 

CH«t  Irorall  of  Equal  Strength.  ^"  **"»  "'^P^'^'  '*  ^'^^"*  markedly  from 
(Keep,  TmjHi.A.S.3f.£.,  Vol.  17,  all  rolled  iron  or  steel  which,  aUhoUfl^ 
p.  S77.)  varying    greatly   in    ultimate    itrength, 

shows  little  variation  in  stifEnesB.  From 
the  curves  of  Fig.  7  it  appears  that  the  stiffness  and  ftiength  vary 
in  the  same  way.  Inasmuch  as  the  stress-diagrams  for  cast  Inm* 
are  not  fitraight  lines  the  modulus  may  be  calculated  by  dividing 
the  working  unit  stress  by  the  corresponding  unit  deformation.  (Ses 
Art.  517.)  If  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  be  the  stress  used  to  rsaXet 
such  diagrams,  the  modulus  of  plasticity  for  good  gray  cast  iron  wfll  gen- 
erally vary  l)etwcen  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  Stior^ 
irons  occasionnlly  have  moduli  of  20,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Ilia 
*  S('U  SpcciGcatiuna  of  the  A.S.T.M.  and  Ain.  Foundrymen'a  Amoo. 
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modulus  for  white  cast  iron  is  considerably  higher,  commonly  20,000,000 
to  25,000,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Cast  iron  appears  to  have  the  same 
modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension,  compression  and  cross-bending. 

766.  Shock  Resistance  of  Cast  Inm. — ^With  the  exception  of  tests  on  car 
wheels,  few  impact  tests  of  cast  iron  are  made.  The  resistance  to  shock 
is  generally  calculated  from  the  energy  of  rupture  in  the  cross-bending 
test.  Where  castings  are  likely  to  receive  hard  usage  the  impact  test  is 
valuable,  especially  if  phosphorus  or  sulphur  run  high  in  the  iron.  Good 
quality  of  gray  iron  in  standard  arbitration  specimens  will  exhibit  an  energy 
of  rupture  of  12  to  20  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch. 

767.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  in  Shear  and  TorrioiL — Occasionally  thin 
castings  are  punched,  and  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  shearing  strength 
of  cast  iron  is  valuable.  Unfortunately  there  is  Uttle  data  on  this  prop- 
erty. G.  Fremont  records  *  267  tests  in  which  he  compared  the  trans- 
verse bending  strengths  (Sm)  with  the  shearing  strengths  (jS«)  for  a  wide 
variety  of  machinery  cast  irons.  His  bending  tests  were  made  on  rect- 
angular prisms  0.32  in.  thick,  0.4  in.  wide  and  supported  over  a  1.2  in. 
span ;  and  the  shear  tests  were  made  on  fragments  of  the  prisms  used 
in  the  bending  tests.  Fremont's  report  contains  values  of  S,  var^dng 
from  11,400  to  32,700  lb.  per  square  inch  and  he  states  that  good  machin- 
ery iron  should  have  a  shearing  strength  above  25,6C0  lb.  per  square  inch- 
From  the  diagram  in  his  report  the  mean  ratio  of  iS«  to  £lm  is  1  to  2.6. 

Fremont  believes  that  the  shear  test  of  cast  iron  is  very  useful  and  has 
devised  a  very  unique  form  of  test.  He  secures  a  cylindrical  specimen 
0.3  in.  in  diameter  from  the  casting  by  a  core  drill.  He  then  fashions  the 
cylinder  into  a  square  test  bar  0.2  in.  on  a  side  and,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  nearest  the  surface  of  the  casting,  he  shears  off  pieces  at  intervals  of 
0.12  in.  By  this  method  he  readily  secures  a  bar  which  truly  represents  the 
casting  and  also  determines  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  casting.  Since 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  bored  in  the  casting  is  only  0.56  in.,  the  structural 
damage  to  the  casting  due  to  sampling  would  in  many  cases  be  negligible. 

A  few  tests  on  the  shearing  strengths  of  three  grades  of  machinery 
iron  are  summarized  in  the  table  l)elow.  The  shear  specimens  were  approx- 
imately f  in.  thick  and  l)etween  \  and  J  in.  in  width.  They  were  tested 
in  double  shear  in  the  Johnson  shear  tool.  Art.  56.  Each  result  repre- 
sents two  tosts. 


Kind  of  Cost  Iron. 

Brinell  Hardness  No. 

Shearing  Strength 
(Lb./in.*) 

n)  Soft  and  coarsc-crainod 

92 

150 
217 

20,500 
33,700 

39,goo 

(2)  Fine-eraincd 

i\\)  Rathor  hard,  fiiie-Krained 

♦  Proc.  A.I.T.M,,  Vlth  CongresB,  VI4. 
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Fi'*.  n  —Shrink -.K»"  S*n-v^  iii  i',i.-\  Ir-in 
CaiiriOfi  11  in.  rhi^-k.       T"**^^  '•/  -^/t^-'^-'- 


in  C'uvr  diaiTieter  and  O.Oo 
\r  ::-r  cciHipuied  twisting 
.  f^zA  ihe  tensile  strength 
?*-  ■'.'.::.  ir-r^  w.  :v  \'en'  thin,  the  wmi:- 
p.;"-:  :-A>:::.i:  sTn-ncth  was  practi- 
K\i.\y  :i.«E-  ekiir.e  as  the  actual  unit 
5:>-s<  vT:  :'::•■  ouTside  filers.  There- 
!'  o*.  for  •::!>  iron  the  actual  shearing 
s:r^-:.c:L  in  torsion  was  about  1^3  per 
•■:.:  «.•:'  the  trans>'erse  shearing 
-T-r.ffth  and  126  per  cent  of  the 
•••lisili-  <:nL-ncth. 

768.  Shrinkage  Stresses.— The 
>hriiikaee  t»i  o:*ist  iron  after  it  ciys- 
':illizt*s  is  so  irreat  that,  if  not  pro- 
viilfd  for.  it  causes  excessi\"e  defor- 
mations which  may  de\'elop  veiy 
cn-at  stresses,  even  to  rupture.  The 
hoavior  or  the  thicker  the  casting  the 
ereater  are  these  shrinkage  stresses. 


Th^-?vf  havf?  iKf Ti  studif-d  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  guns,  and  one  such  analysis 
i«  shown  in  Fijr.  14.  Here  the  metal  was  ovtT  11  in.  thick.  The  outer  and 
inrif-r  surface's  co^ilod  first,  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage  of  the  interior  put 
thoHf*  parts:  in  compression.  But  since  the  total  internal  stress  across  any 
diamfftral  s^Ttion  must  l»o  zero,  there  Ix'ing  no  external  force  acting,  it 
follow-:  thjit  thr*  total  t^-nsilc  stress  must  equal  the  total  compressive  stress. 
Th'i.s^-  wcF;  all  founri  flin*ctly  liy  cutting  off  a  zone  included  between  two 
tran.svfrfs'*  sf*ctions,  and  by  cutting  this  up  into  a  series  of  concentric  ringiB  as 
Khown  by  thr?  dasher!  lines  in  Fig.  14.  Before  cutting  these,  four  diam- 
fjters  of  each  ring  were  can*fully  measured,  and  these  same  diameters  were 
again  measurrrd  after  cutting  out.     An  increase  in  mean  diameter  indicated 

*  S-ir  p.'ifHT  on  trjrsion.il  stronjrths  of  various  sections  of  cast  iron  in  Am.  Madiinist. 

Vol.  40,  p.  on. 
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an  initial  compression,  and  vice  versa,  the  initial  stresses  being  found  from 
the  equation 

where  AS=unit  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
€  =  proportionate  change  in  circumference; 
-B= modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

In  this  way  the  stress-diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  14  were  computed  and 
drawn  by  J.  B.  Johnson  from  the  data  furnished  in  the  original  report. 
It  indicates  that  the  interior  surface  was  under  an  initial  compressive  stress 
of  some  70()0  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  outer  surface  of  some  13,500  lb.  per 
square  incli;  while  the  interior  was  under  a  tensile  stress  of  some  2000  lb. 
\wr  square  inch.  Evidently  the  tension  and  compression  areas  on  these 
diagrams  must  equal  each  other.  This  is  a  very  simple  illustration  of  such 
shrinkage  stresses,  because  of  its  simple  and  symmetrical  form.  In  coni- 
ph^x  forms  it  would  be  impossible  to  study  or  preclict  the  character  of  these 
st  r(\ss(^s.  Tlioy  are  evidently  less  when  all  parts  are  made  of  approximately 
the  same  thickness. 

769.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  Increased  by  Shocks. — Mr.  A.  E.  Outerr 
hiidpio  has  shown  *  that  castings  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  shocks  or  blows  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  stronger  under  a  static  load 
and  over  20  per  cent  stronger  under  impact  than  they  are  before  receiving 
such  treatment.  He  attributes  this  result  to  a  sort  of  molecular  rearrange- 
ment by  which  the  cooling  stresses  are  relieved.  In  other  words,  such 
tr(*atment  is  equivalent  to  an  annealing  process.  However,  Keep  has 
shown  that  this  increase  in  strength  is  due  to  a  densification  of  the  surface 
produced  by  a  smoothing  and  peening  action  of  hanuner  or  tumbling 

barrel,  t 

770.  Seasoning  Cast  Iron. — If  castings  are  allowed  to  age  for  several 
niontlis  before  machining,  the  initial  stresses  caused  by  unequal  con- 
tnictiou  in  cooling  may  l)e  somewhaft  relieved.  Such  relief  is  probably 
duo  to  molecular  nnidjustments.  Advantage  of  the  improvement  due 
to  seasoning  is  taken  l)y  concerns  mailing  castings  which  must  be  accu- 
nil(^ly  shaix^d  or  planed  to  a  true  suiface.J 

771.  Effect  of  Repeated  Heating  on  Cast  Iron. — Outerbridge  §  has  shown 
that  east  irons  having  high  contents  of  graphite  and  silicon  swell  markedly 
in  vohnne,  w(^ak(»n,  and  finally  crack  when  repeatedly  heated  between 
14(M)  and  1()(M)°  F.  With  white  irons  this  phenomenon  does  not  occur. 
However,  the  hrittleness  and  extreme  hardness  of  white  iron  make  it  of 

♦  Trans.  Am.  I  nut.  Min.  Engr.,  Vol.  26,  p.  176. 

t  Tmns.  Am.  Soc.  }f(rh.  Eriffr.,  Vol.  19,  p.  366. 

X  S(>c  papcT  by  R.  Moldcnke  before  Inst,  of  Min,  Engr.,  Feb.,  1917. 

§  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min,  EnffT-,  Vol.  35^  p.  223. 
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little  value  for  heat  resisting  casting.  When  castirif^  are  likely  to  be 
8(»verely  heatinl,  exixmsion  trouMrs  can  Ih»  eonsiderahly  reduced  by  using 
a  fine-pcrained  dense  ^ray  iron,  low  in  graphite.  If  castings  are  contin- 
ually fxposeil  to  such  high  tenipiTatures,  »te(*l  is  a  better  material  than 
cast  iron. 

MALLEABLE  CAST  IRON 

Nature  axi>  lMPt)KTAxcB 

772.  Nature. — White  cast  iron  of  suitable  composition  can  be  rendered 
somewhat  inallrable  and  duetih\  and  very  p:n»atly  toughened  by  surround- 
ing it  with  a  suitaMr  packing  material  and  annealing  at  a  bright  red  heat 
for  sev(*ral  days.  Tlie  iron  In^fore  annealing  should  have  all  of  its 
<'ari)on  in  combined  form,  but  the  silicon,  sulphur,  and  manganese  con- 
tents must  i>e  so  ailjusted  tliat  tite  aimealing  may  Ih*  accomplished  at 
tem|MTatures  just  al)ove  the  critical  range  (NiCHI  to  1500°  F.).  By  the 
heat  treatment  the  comiiined  cari>ni)  is  transformed  into  a  special  type  of 
graphitic  carlmu,  calli-d  Uwpir  carlM»n.  The  temper  carbon  is  made  up 
of  finer,  more-rounded,  and  more-uniformly  dissiMuinatcd  grains  than  the 
graphite  of  gr;iy  cast  iron. 

If  the  packing  material  is  loose  and  the  furnace  gases  strongly  oxidii- 
ing,  practically  all  of  the  carbon  will  be  removed  from  the  outer  layer 
of  iron,  th(»  iMTcentage  removed  decreasing  toward  the  center  of  the 
casting.  In  American  practice  the  entire  annealing  period  is  only  five 
or  six  days  an<l  the  carbon  removal  is  small.  Kxamination  of  a  fractured 
cross-s(M'tion  of  malleable  cast  imn  revivals  a  thin  white  shell  of  impure 
citrbonless  iron  al>out  ^^  to  3^,  in.  thick  surroimding  a  black  core  in  which 
tlie  grains  of  teniiM'r  carbon  are  imprisoned  among  er}*stals  of  iron  (ferrite). 
The  color  of  the  cor(>  in  the  fractured  casting  gives  rise  to  the  name  iladk 
hr/irt.  In  linroiM*  tlie  annealing  process  is  carried  on  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  for  a  cfnisiderably  longer  time.  This  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  nmch  thicker  shell  of  decarburi/.ed  iron,  and  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  total  carbon  tli:tn  in  .\inerican  ])ractice.  The  eastings  so  produced 
liMve  i\  irhitt  hrtirf,  .-ind  ure  iM>arser  grained  and  somewhat  less  strong  than 
bl;n-k-lieait  castings.  Hy  providing  chills  it  is  i)<)ssible  to  make  n.uch 
thicker  ca>tintrs  with  the  black-heart  process  than  with  the  white  heart, 
the  latter  being  b(\<t  ada])ted  to  the  ])roduction  of  Mictions  under  }  in.  in 
thickness. 

In  strength.  nialleal»le  cast  iron  is  considerably  suF)erior  to  gray  cast 
iron  but  inferior  to  steel  castings.  It  is  very  nuich  tougher  than  gray 
iron  and.  when  well  made,  compaifs  favorably  with  cast  steel.  Owing  to 
lower  melting  temperature  white  cast  iron  shrinks  slightly  less  than  steel 
and  in  the  annealing  ])roccss  an  expan.sion  tak<'s  place,  due  to  the  separa- 
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tion  of  the  temper  carbon,  which  makes  the  net  shrinkage  of  malleable 
cast  iron  about  the  same  as  gray  cast  iron.  Malleable  castings  are  in 
general  somewhat  smoother  and  freer  from  blowholes  than  steel  castings, 
and  also  more  resistant  to  corrosion. 

773.  Importance  of  Malleable  Cast  IroiL — On  account  of  good  strength, 
high  toughness,  and  moderate  cost,  malleable  cast  iron  is  much  used  for 
a  large  variety  of  small  castings.  About  one-halJf  of  the  million  tons 
of  malleable  cast  iron  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used  by 
railroads  on  rolling  stock  for  car  couplers,  journal  boxes,  brake  wheels, 
levers,  door  fasteners,  hinges,  pipe  hangers,  etc.  A  large  tonnage  is  used 
in  making  parts  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  while  most 
of  the  remainder  is  used  for  pipe  fittings,  stove  plate,  hardware,  orna- 
mental castings  and  cheap  tools.  About  two  hundred  foundries  in 
the  United  States  produce  several  times  as  much  malleable  cast  iron  as 
is  made  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Manufacture  op  Malleable  Cast  Iron 

774.  Melting  the  Charge. — The  cupola,  the  air-furnace  and  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  are  the  types  of  furnaces  most  used  for  melting  the  charge. 
Baby  Bessemer  converters  and  crucibles  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  and  the  electric  furnace  is  also  forcing  its  way  into  this  field. 

The  principal  use  of  the  cupola  in  malleable  iron  works  is  for  making 
small  castings.  The  process  is  run  in  much  tha  same  way  as  in  smelting 
gray  cast  iron  excepting  that  a  larger  proportion  of  fuel  is  required  in  order 
that  the  white  iron,  which  is  less  fluid  than  gray,  may  be  very  hot  when 
poured.  The  composition  of  pig  iron  for  such  castings  according  to 
Moldenke  should  be  about  as  follows:  Silicon  1.00  to  1.50,  manganese 
<0.60,  phosphorus  <  0.225  and  sulphur  <0.05  per  cent.  Small  amounts 
of  pig  iron  and  sprues  are  charged  between  thin  layers  of  coke  or  anthra- 
cite coal.  Malleable  or  steel  scrap  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in 
this  type  of  furnace.  Iron  is  run  continuously  from  the  tap  hole  into 
ladk^s  and  poured  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  cupola  is  the  cheapest  in 
installation,  in  upkeep  and  in  operation,  and  the  quickest  smelting  process 
in  general  use.  However,  owing  to  contact  between  the  fuel  and  the 
iron  and  lack  of  means  of  control,  burnt  metal  is  sometimes  produced. 
Furtlu^rinore,  the  annealing  temperature  required  for  cupola  iron  is  higher 
tliau  for  the  air-furnace  or  open-hearth  product. 

The  air-furnace  is  used  most  in  this  country  for  making  malleable 
castings.  It  is  less  expensive  to  install  and  operate  than  the  open-hearth, 
although  requiring  a  slightly  longer  time  for  smelting.  It  may  be  built 
in  a  wi(l(^  varic^ty  of  sizes,  and  can  be  operated  discontinuously  without 
Linpairinjz;  the  quality  of  the  iron.     One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  air- 
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fiiniarr  nixTittioii  is  the  pos.si)iility  of  hiirniit^  the  thin  iKirtions  of  the  Uth 
aini  r<nisi'cnn'iit  iinuhii'tinn  tif  \vt':ik  m<'!al.  By  prc»iM»r  usi»  of  the  air- 
fnrnrici'  it  is  pi »s] lilt*  to  piMxhict*  a  very  ^ooil  ^rath'  of  niallealile  iron  \iith 
lis-i  ?-kilI  than  rrijuirrd  to  nwi  an  o|M'n-ln'arth  furnace.  The  charpe  c.f 
nirtal  for  thi-  air-furnacr  ronsists  of  pijc  ifc»n.  while-iron  serap,  and  ina!!*- 
al>l«'  sciap.  When  nnrssaiy  to  icihif*'  rarlM>n  to  projK'r  limits  •2.2'» 
to  .'{.(M)  {NT  rent )  a  small  ])roportion  of  steel  or  wrouf^ht  iron  srrap  is  adiK-ti 
after  till'  pit:  ir«iii  Ikis  ini'lteil.  lM)r  heavy  castinp*  tlie  silicon  conteiit 
in  the  |)i^  iron  is  run  lower  than  indicatt'd  for  eu])ohi  iron  in  order  to 
avoid  niottliiiL'  of  the  hard  iron  castiiius.  I'i^.  (i  indieates  ranf^cs  in  car- 
iiori  anil  siliioii  eoiitents  in  hani  iron  for  making  <iilTen'nt  grades  of  nial- 

leahle  east    iron. 

'Hie  o))en-lie.irili  fiirrKiee  for  iiialleal)le  iron  is  built  upon  the  same 
principle  as  th:it  nseil  in  steel  making,  hut  in  sniaUer  sizes.  With  the 
oiH-n-hearth  fnrn.ire  the  ehai^e  of  inetnl  is  similar  to  tliat  iisc^d  in  the  air 
fmnai-e.  The  fui-l.  Iiowimt.  is  nsiudly  )irodurer  pis  and  air,  l>oth  uf 
whieh  are  sparatily  heat<-d  liy  passage  tlir<Mi^h  h<»t  checker  works  lK*fon.- 
they  enter  the  furnae  .  N.itural  jias  :ind  vaporized  fuel  oil  are  sometimes 
iisi'd  insti':i*l  of  jiroijiii-er  ua**.  AltlM»u«;li  th.-  most  costly  process  on  account 
of  hi^h  eiist  of  instail.-ition.  iipki-eijand  skilUd  l;il»or  for  ojM'ration,  the  open- 
hearth  furnaee  provides  welNeontrolle<l  nu'ltin^  conditions  and  furnisher 

the  iN'St    malleaMe  e;ist    ii'oti. 

775.  Molding  and  Casting.  Mecause  of  the  lack  of  fluidity  in  white 
cast  iron  and  the  ra)»idity  with  which  it  t-hills,  |)atterns  must  Ix*  provided 
with  lar^i'  nniiMis  and  sprn<'s.  This  shouM  1m'  done  in  order  that  the  metal 
may  Ik*  rapiiliy  poured,  .-dso  in  order  that  a  ^ood  head  of  metal  ma}'  be 
})rovide(l  to  keep  the  mojij  t'ull  durint!:  soliilification.  Owing  to  the  high 
shrinka<;e  of  while  ca<t  iro[i  alioul  doiiMe  the  allowanet?  ordinarily  made 
for  )sx\\y  iron  patterns  nnist  l»e  ma<le  in  patterns  for  malleable  iron.  Coii- 
se((uently  more  <';ire  mii>t  lie  taken  aKout  joining  thin  and  heavy  parts. 
Suilahle  chills  are  often  re<|uired  to  cool  heavy  s<»etions  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  m.'ike  the  iron  whit<'  and  lo  avoid  excessive  shrinkage  strains 
jjI  junctions  with  thin  p.-irts. 

The  mollis  used  for  m.-dlcMMe  cast  iron  are  similar  to  those  made 
fi»r  ^ray  c.-istitJirs  Kut,  owinu;  to  I  he  numl>er  of  castinj^s  made  from  the  same 
put  tern,  then*  is  a  hett^-r  ojiport  unity  for  the  (»fTectivc  use  of  molding 
machines  .'ind  core-m.'ikin«i:  miichines.  Metal  mohls,  on  account  of  the 
chilling  actioti  which  they  i-xert,  are  also  successfully  used  for  malleable 
c.'jstinjrs. 

In  cijstinjr.  it  is  (|uite  necessary  that  the  white  iron  be  poured  at  a 
ti-mperjifure  sufficiently  hiiili  to  render  it  fluid;  yet,  on  account  of  danger 
of  ))urninL^  tli(>  met:d  cannot  l>e  held  too  lon^  in  the  furnace.  The  narrow 
ranjic   of  j)ouriii^   tempi-rritun'   makes   it    necessary,   therefore,   to  have 
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the  nu^al  handled  and  cast  very  promptly  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  white 
li(»at. 

After  the  white  castings  have  cooled  they  are  shaken  out  of  the  sand 
and  cleaned  by  the  methods  used  for  gray  castings.  They  are  then 
trimmed  of  sprues,  ground  smooth,  where  necessary,  and  sorted. 

776.  The  annealing  of  the  white  castings  is  an  exceedingly  important 
operation  in  the  production  of  good  malleable  castings.  The  hard  castings 
are  carefully  packed  in  rectangular  boxes,  called  saggars,  which  are  16  by  24 
inches  in  plan  and  a  foot  high.  Mill  scale  from  wrought-iron  squeezers 
and  silicious  slag  are  often  mixed  to  form  the  packing  material.  Hematite 
and  pulverized  magnetic  ore  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Leasman 
and  Storey's  *  experiments  show  that  the  oxidizing  character  of  the 
I^acking  material  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  decarburization  of  the 
iron,  but  that  su(;h  change  is  due  to  the  penetration  of  carlx)n  dioxide 
g(»norated  in  the  furnace.  The  permeability  of  the  packing  to  this  gas  is 
therefore  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  carbon  content  in  the 
skin  of  the  castings. 

Tlie  saggars  are  stacked  4  deep  in  an  annealing  furnace,  which,  in 
form  and  in  principle  of  o{x>ration  resembles  a  rectangular  down-draft 
brick  kiln.  Gas,  coal  or  oil  is  used  to  slowly  heat  the  anneahng  furnace 
until  th(»  temperature  of  the  castings  is  above  the  critical  range.  Storey 
states  th(3  latter  is  between  700  and  775°  C.  The  temperature  is  held  just 
above  this  range  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  and  then  the  castings 
should  }k)  cooled  very  slowly  until  well  below  the  critical  temperature. 
For  black-heart  castings  alx)ut  five  days  are  required  for  annealing. 

After  removal  from  the  saggars,  the  malleable  castings  are  placed 
in  a  rattl(T,  which  is  partly  filled  with  bits  of  discarded  malleable  castingB, 
and  cleaned.  They  are  then  given  whatever  finishing  is  necessaiy.  If 
crooked  they  are  straightened  but  without  heating. 

Constitution  and  Properties  of  Malleable  Cast  Iron 

777.  Composition  and  Constitution. — Good  black-heart  malleable  east- 
ings will  g(»nerally  contain  about  2.0  to  2.8  per  cent  of  temper  carbon,  0.25 
to  1.2')  ix^r  cent  of  silicon,  manganese  under  0.30  per  cent,  sulphur  below 
().')  \)0Y  vvni,  and  phosphorus  under  0.25  per  cent.  The  higher  percentages 
of  silicon  are  in  most  cases  to  be  found  only  in  small  castings.  For 
iiih'icat(^  patterns  wliere  fluidity  of  the  molten  metal  is  of. great  importance 
phosphorus  may  run  to  0.3  per  cent. 

If  the  annciiling  is  properly  done  no  combined  carbon  will  be  found 
and  (he  entire  stnictun*  will  consist  of  two  main  elements,  ferrite  and  tem- 
pci'  carbon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15a.    Such  castings  should  possess  maximum 

*  St'c  account  of  exporinionts  at  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Foundry,  Vol.  42,  p.  474, 
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In  nrder  to  drteraune  whetfaer  the 
■.I'jti  m  of  prrrper  eotBtjIution  a  snail 
n-^lanxTllKT  luff  is  cast  on  the  work. 
Ai'-rr  Dinralingtbr  lug  a  btokui  off  with 
:.  h.':,<iiHr,  the  tOB^uieBB  of  tbe  inm 
j'il^-i  i>y  the  energy  rtqturrd  to  mnovr 
th«  hut,  and  the  Iractare  exaffiin«L  Good 
black-facart  iron  will  bIkiv  b  very  thin 
white  skin  from  /)  to  ^  in.  io  tbiiJainis 
surrounding  a  bluvth  blark  or  black  core. 
The  core  ahould  prrisent  a  vdvety  ap- 
pearanrr  and  be  fret:  from  shrink  cavjtiiefl 
or  white  cnstuk. 

778.  Testing  of  MaOeaUe  Cast  Iron.— 
In  the  fmmdn-,  the  brpaking  of  hard  cast- 
iri|£s  to  dctmnine  whether  the  iron  is 
rimtih-d  or  white  and  the  lug  test  of  the 
[iialk<ablizn<l  irnti  are  the  principal  me- 
rhnniml  tmts.  It  in  cust(muir>'  with 
morp  important  work  to  run  both  Iraxile 
nnd  tranflvcree  tests.  For  the  former  a 
bur  Hhapcd  alxiut  like  Fig.  3/,  Chapter 
III,  with  n  minimum  diameter  of  |  in. 
i-^  apecifieti.  Recent  speeificalions  of  the 
A.S.T.M.  demand  a  tennile  Htrensth  of 
^,000  lb.  per  sqiture  inch  and  an  elon- 

"Sturvy'ti  Ex]icritiieiils. 
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gation  of  5  per  cent  in  2  in.  For  the  transverse  tests  rectangular  bars  ), 
5  and  i  in.  deep,  1  in.  wide,  and  14  in.  long  are  supported  over  a  I2-in. 
span.  These  bars  must  withstand  center  loads  of  900,  1400  and  2000  lb., 
respectively.  The  maximum  deflections  for  the  J,  |  and  j  in.  bars  must 
not  be  less  than  U,  1,  and  J  in.  respectiveiy.  Moduh  of  rupture  cor- 
responding to  the  above  loads  range  from  64,800  to  64,000  lb,  per  square 
inch  and  the  energies  of  rupture  (by  approximate  method)  from  93,6  to 
83.3  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch. 

A  simple  test  for  toughness  and  ductility,  which  seems  to  have  found 
some  favor  in  the  foundry,  is  the  curling  test.  This  test  is  made  on 
a  wedge  6  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  and  tapering  from  }  in.  to  jV  i"-  in  thick- 
ness, which  has  been  cast  and  annealed  with  the  given  heat.  The  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  is  bent  over  with  a  hand  hammer.  It  is  then  gripped 
rigidly  at  the  thick  end  and  held  thin  edge  up  under  a  drop  hammer. 
The  hammer  is  dropped  on  the  specimen  from  a  constant  height  giving 
blows  of  70  ft.-lb.  each.     These  cause  the  specimen  to  curl  into  a  spiral. 
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-The  Ellcct  of  Size  of  Specimen  on  Strength  of  Malleable  and  Wlut«  Cast 

Irons.     (Hathaway.) 


Lack  of  ductility  is  signified  by  cracking  of  the  wedge,  toughness  by  Uie 
minilx'r  of  blows  required  to  break  it." 

779.  Mechanical  Properties  of  Malleable  Castlxon. — Good  black-heart 
mallc^iiilf  iiiiii  will  have  a  tensile  strength  of  40,000  to  50,000  lb.  per 
,-<(|iiiirc  ni<h  wifli  !in  elongation  in  2  in.  of  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  per  cent 
rcdiniion  in  area  is  quite  variable,  usually  being  between  5 and  15  per  cent 
for  good  iron,  In  compression,  the  strength  of  small  prisms  of  good 
iron  (load  lino  parallel  to  skin)  will  range  from  100,000  to  150,000  lb.  per 

*  Described  by  E.  Touceda  in  Foundry,  Vol.  43,  p.  13. 
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8C|ijAr^  inch.  Conipr»-wiorj  T#->r.*  on  struts  •  where  the  ratio  of  /  :  <f » 15  :  1 
"how  thiat  .-xich  pif^jtf'A  buckle-  lik'-  wroueht  iron  at  an  average  unit  streas 
of  aFK*ut  tM).*J(^Ki)  lb.  per  squan-  inch.  Fig.  1»)  shows  the  eflFect  of  variation 
in  .-iz^'  of  croflfr-section  on  the  strent^h  of  round  specimens  for  both  white 
fsirx  iron  and  malleable  ca.<»t  iron  n^de  by  the  air  furnace,  open  hearth  and 
cijfiTjla  pr^iceArvng.t  All  sfjr-<-iniens  reprc-^'nting  a  given  kind  d  fumaoe 
vif-Tf  tak^'n  from  one  melt.  Each  ptiint  on  the  diagram  represents  two 
or  n.on-  if-nU. 

TABLE  7  — MALLKABLK  r.v<T  IRON 
'  H y. \f r '  \ r.   *  wstpft^nins     i •  x a \ n r. a lf: l>    an [>    an v l a l;. o     and   phtsical   pbopesties 


ri>T»  or  .\n-kka: 
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It-f'ir*" 
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H«-f'ir'' 

,\ft*r 

Aft^r 
li»-(«  in- 
Afti-r 
Ii«-for»* 
A  (Mr 
H«-ffir»' 
AfN-r 
III  fon* 

AfMT 
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AfUT 

FJ«'for«i 

Aft^r 

hi-fon* 

Aft.-r 

Ili-ff»r'' 

Aff.r 

hi*fi»r«' 
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1  'r,-*t 


*  ^.     /  hifnp'  anrH'iiIiniC 
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55.100 


43.800 


44.900 


47.000 
45.300 
64.500 
38.900 
09.100 
45,400 


56.700 


44.200 


51.600 
46,600 
48,100 
46.000 
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*(\  U   n.iy  in  Am.  MnrhiniyU  Vol.  29,  pt.  1,  p.  458;  also  see  report  by  Miner  and 
Hl.'ikc  in  linihrny  Age,  Vol.  .'<!,  p.  ♦>«. 

t  From  a  thesis  by  W.  Hathaway,  1912,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Table  7  shows  results  of  tensile  tests  and  analyses  for  a  large  number  , 
of  tests  by  H.  H.  Stanford.  In  Stanford's  tests  the  specimens  were  plain 
cylinders  H  in.  in  diameter  while  those  used  by  Hathaway  for  tensile  tests 
were  proportioned  like  Fig,  3/,  Chapter  III.  Stanford  reports  five  tests 
on  bars  which  were  turned  down  until  the  cross-section  had  two-thirds  of 
the  urea  of  the  original  piece,  Fig.  17.  From  these  t-ests  it  appears  that 
the  strength  of  the  skin  was  twice  as  great  as  the  tenacity  of  the  interior. 
Tests  by  Hathaway  on  sixteen  bars  of  malleable  cast  iron  made  by  the 
air-furnace  and  a  like  number  made  by  the  open-hearth  furnace  indicate 
that  black-heart  castings  as  now  made  are  approximately  of  the  same 
tenacity,  compressive  strength  and  ductility  throughout. 
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Fiu.  17.— Tensile  Strength  and  Elongation  of  Cylindrical  Bars  of  Malleable  Cast 
Iron  H  in.  in  Diameter.  Numbera  show  how  many  testa  were  averaged  for 
each  plotted  point.     (Stanford.) 

Fio.  18. — Tensile  Teats  of  Malleable  Cast  Iron.  Each  curve  rcpreaents  two  or 
three  teats.     (Berlin  Te^ng  Laboralory,  1886.) 

Fig.  18  shows  the  results  of  tension  tests  on  malleable  cast  iron  of  J  in, 
and  re  in-  thickness,  and  also  of  J-in.  plates  which  had  been  welded  together. 
The  latt^T  show  a  greater  strength  than  the  unwelded  bars. 

The  nindulns  of  rupture  of  first-class  malleable  cast  iron  in  cross- 
beridinK  will  run  from  65,000  to  90,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  energy 
of  rupture  (by  approximate  method)  will  vary  from  1(X)  to  400  in,-lb. 
per  cubie  inch.  Fig.  19  shows  load-defiection  curves  for  IJ-in.  round 
bars  of  white,  iiinlleable  and  gray  cast  irons.  The  white  and  malleable 
spc^cimons  from  a  given  furnace  are  from  the  same  melts.  Each  curve 
represents  two  tests,  excepting  for  the  gray  cast  iron  which  represents  only 
one.  The  open-hoarth  malleable  represents  very  good  iron  but  the  wr- 
furnacc  malleable  is  of  poor  quality.  The  energy  of  rupture  values  in 
Fig.  10  represent  the  areas  under  the  load-defiection  curves;  for  the  inalle> 
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■  able  specimens  the  tahiilatc<I  vulu(<s  aK>  atwtit  50  per  cent  larger  than  the 
product  of  maximum  load  times  correspoiidiiip;  deflection  divided  hy  twice 


DeOccUuD  at  Center  In  lacbei 

Vm.  10.— Typical  LuiLtl-dullciitioti  Ciirvrs  f.ir  White  Cray  and  MsUenble  Caat  Irons. 

tlu'  volume  of  tlie  KpcciitK'ii  lirtwi-t'ii  siip|)<>rts.     Tho  diffcrenc*;  here  shown 
k'tween  the  energj'  of  ruplurc  <if  Iho  inulU-iiblo  oiwn-hearth  iron  aDd  the 


[•'i<>. 'jn.  -Kx;<tn|il<'s  i>f  (-<i]<Mic'ti<liri)!.  Vwm\»  kikI   Wcliliiiff  of  MalleaUe  Cut-lnui 
S|K'i'> tis,  all  iHiitifi  <>rtuLti:illy  liki-  llii'  riiili'lriniii'd  llur  in  the  Ceiit«r.     (Bedin 


corn  spoiKliiig  white  iron  is  rcpn'Heiitalive  of  whnt  may  be  expected  n 
mallcublizing. 
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For  several  years  the  students  in  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  broken  1-in.  round  bars  of  air-fur- 
nace malleable  cast  iron  over  a  12-in.  span  in  a  Russell  impact  machine 
(Fig.  18,  Chapter  II).  The  majority  of  these  specimens  had  energies 
of  rupture  in  impact  in  excess  of  360  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch  and  quite  a 
number  have  withstood  500  in.-lb.  per  cubic  inch  without  rupture. 

The  malleability  and  toughness  of  malleable  cast  iron  made  in  Germany 
is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The  plain  bar  represents  the  original  shape 
from  which  all  other  forms  were  worked.  In  one  case  the  ends  of  the  bar 
were  folded  over  and  then  welded  together,  while  in  another  the  metal 
forged  like  wrought  iron.  The  remaining  forms  were  deformed  without 
heating. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  ALLOYS  ♦ 

COPPER 

780.  Production  of  Copper. — Copper  ores  are  amonfr  the  most  widely 
di.ssonuiuit(*(l.  Valuable  deposits  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of 
contin(»ntaI  Europe*,  in  Japan,  Chile,  Mexico,  Canada,  Spain,  Peru,  Aus- 
tralia and  Africa.  Th(»  United  States,  however,  produces  more  copper 
than  all  other  ('oinitrie^s  combined.  The  states  which  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  smelted  copptT  are:  Arizona,  Montana,  Michigan,  Utah,  Alaska, 
and  Nevada. 

In  g(»neral,  copfK^r  or(»s  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  earthy  mate- 
rial than  the  on^s  of  iron  and  rarely  contain  more  tlian  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
copptT.  The  three  principal  groups  of  cop[K»r-l Hearing  ores  in  order  of 
hnportance  an*:  The  sulphides,  native  copp(»r  and  the  oxidized  ores. 
Among  the  sulphidc^s  chalcopyrite  (CuFeS2,  iM.5  jwr  cent  copper)  and 
chalcociie  or  copper  {/lance  (CU2S,  70.8  jkt  c(»nt  copjxT)  are  the  chief  min- 
erals. Native  copixT  is  v(Ty  extensively  mined  in  northern  Michigan; 
it  is  also  found  in  New  Mexico,  Peru  and  ( 'hina.  In  the  Michigan  deposits, 
native  copjxT  is  found  scattennl  through  the  lodes  in  particles  of  widely 
var>''ing  size.  It  const  it  ut(*s  up  to  4  jxt  cent  of  the  ore  mined  and  is 
generally  very  pun*,  although  occasionally  contaminated  with  arsenic; 
it  is  often  called  '^lAikc**  copptT.  The  oxidized  ores  are  derivatives  of  the 
suli)hides  which  have?  Ikkui  brok(*n  down  by  the  action  of  air  and  water. 
The  more  important  are:  Cuprite,  the  red  oxide  of  copper  (CU2O,  88.8 
IK»r  cent  (?op[K»r),  and  the  green  carbonate,  malachite  (CuC03+Cu(0H)2, 
57.3  \H)Y  cent  copix'r). 

Nearly  jill  copper  is  extniet<»(l  by  smelting;  a  small  proportion  is  derived  by  wet 
metho<Is  in  whi(rh  the  copper  is  withdrawn  from  the  ore  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  or 
chloride.  Tlie  oxidized  ores  are  readily  smelted  in  a  special  type  of  blast  furnace  using 
cok(»  as  fuel.  Lake  copper  ores  are  first  concentrated  to  form  a  mineral  containing  70 
per  cent  or  more  copi>er,  whicli  is  then  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  sul- 
phides, however,  reciuire  a  more*  complicated  treatment,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
them  directly  to  metallic  copfXT.  Smelting  of  the  sulphide  ores  is  commonly  done  as 
follows:  The  coars<i  lumpy  ore  Ls  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace  with  or  without  previous 
roasting  of  a  whole  or  part  of  the  ore  charged.    The  fine  portions  are  usually  roasted  in 

*  References:  The  Metallurgy  of  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  by  W.  Gowland,  AUoyM  and 
their  Induntrial  Applientwtia  l)y  E.  F.  Law,  Metallic  Alloys  by  G.  H.  Gulliver. 
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reverberatory  furnaces.  These  operations  eerve  to  concentrate  the  copper  of  the  ore 
into  a  matte  ronaistiDg  principally  of  copper  and  iron  sulphides  with  more  or  \eee  of  the 
sulphides  of  nickel,  zinc,  silver,  and  lead.  Removal  of  the  major  portion  of  the  iron 
and  sulphur  compounds  is  effected  by  placing  the  molten  matte  in  a  converter  and 
oxidizing  it  with  an  air  blast  which  enters  just  above  the  bath.  After  the  smelting 
operation  the  crude  copper  ("blister  copper")  is  cast  into  small  pigs. 

Refining  of  the  crude  copper  may  be  accomplished  by  melting  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace,  or  electrolytically.  Refining  in  the  reverberatoiy  furnace  is  brought  about 
by  further  oxidation  of  sulphides  and  by  the  cleansing  action  exerted  by  cuprous  oxide 
on  the  base  metals  in  the  crude  copp"-,  the  oxide  being  formed  by  air  blown  upon  the 
molten  liath.  Since  a  large  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  copper  will 
make  it  weak  and  brittie  it  is  necessary  to  remove  any  excess  which  remains  after  the 
impurities  have  been  skimmed  oil.  This  is  accomplished  by  additions  of  charcoal,  and 
greenwood  to  the  bath  until  the  fracture  of  test  ingots  presents  a  flat  salmon-red  surface 
of  silky  texture.  The  copper  is  then  at  "  tough  pitoh  "  and  is  ready  for  casting.  Fire 
refining  is  used  to  give  crude  copper  the  malleability,  ductility  and  toughness  essential 
in  plates,  tubes  and  wires.  It  is  also  used  to  refine  copper  (or  alloys  and  to  partially 
refine  metal  for  anodes  in  the  electrolytic  process. 

Klcetrolytic  refining  is  used  when  an  especially  pure  grade  is  wanted  for  electrical 
purposes,  idifo  when  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  associated  with  the 
crude  copper.  It  is  accomplished  by  passing  a  current  through  a  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion from  an  anode  consisting  of  crude  copper,  or  partially  refined  copper,  to  a  cathode 
of  pure  copper.  By  this  method  pure  copper  from  the  anode  is  plated  upon  the  cathode 
and  tiiu  precious  metals  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

Cop]]cr  for  electrical  purposes  should  contain  1^  than  0.1  per  cent  of 
inipiiriticR  (silver  being  counted  as  copper).  Copper  for  castings  generally 
carries  less  than  I  per  cent  of  impurities. 

781.  Properties  of  Copper. — Besides  possessing  high  resistance  to  at- 
mospheric corrosion  and  high  electrical  conductivity,  copper  may  be 
made  vcrj'  strong  or 
very  tough  and  mal- 
Iciible  by  suitable 
I  reutrnent. 

The  first  an<l 
most  general  error 
lo  guard  against  in 
liie  niatttsr  of  the 
s(  rciigth  ()f  copjter 
mid  its  alloys  is 
tliiit  of  if^noring  the 
nioclmriiciil  treat- 
ment to  which  the 
niiitcrial  has  l)een  subjected.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  copper  plate,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  1,  a  hot-rolled  plate  has  an  elastic  limit  <rf  only  some 
7000  or  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation  of  50  per  cent,  while 
the  same  plate,  cold-haminered,.ha8  an  elastic  limit  (A  over  20,000  lb. 
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Fio.  1. — Typical  Stress  Diagrams  for  Copper  Plate  f4n. 
Thick.     (Martens,  Berlin  Tealittg  Lab.  Communioaliona, 

1894.) 
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per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation  of  30  per  cent.  Both  have  an  ukimate 
strength  of  n)ioiit  33,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  When  simply  cast,  without  rolfitlg 
or  forging,  Ixith  the  eU^ic  limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  are  much  leae, 
but  copiM^r  is  Bcldoin  u»e(I  in  this  way. 

The  (-onibined  odei'ts  of  mochanicul  and  ho.it  treatment  on  strength 
and  ductility  arc  well  illustrated  in  the  process  of  wire  drawing.  Thus 
the  strength  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  will  varj'  from  50,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  for  wire  O.-'V  in.  in  diameter  to  70,000  lb.  per  sq,  in.  for  wire  0.05  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  elongation  will  decrease  from  approximately  4  to  0.9 
per  cent.     When  omiealcd,  wire  of  the  alnive  sizes  will  have  a  strength 
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Ix'twoen  RcKliirtion  of  Area  of  Section 
iim  ..t  It.ilUtI  Copiwr  Plate  i  in.  Thick. 


Fig.  3.— Typiciil  Strp 


1  Diain-ani   tor   Driiwii  Cayiper.     (TenU  of  MetaU,  1886, 

|).    Hi7;t.) 
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of  3r),(KM)  to  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  35  to  25  per  cent, 
iK'ing  stronger  and  less  ductile  in  the  smaller  wzcs. 

if  the  stress  in  a  copper  nxl  l)e  computed  for  the  actual  cross-section 
at  ('v<'ry  Ntag<!  of  a  tensile  test,  and  the  values  so  gotten  be  plotted  against 
tiie  <limiiiishing  cross-sectional  area,  the  points  will  lie  in  a  straight  line, 
as  shown  in  i'ig.  2.  This  shows  tliat  the  tenacity  of  copper  increases 
regularly  up  tii  rupture  with  the  reduction  in  area  due  to  cold  drawing. 

Tlie  eliistic  limit  of  medium  and  liard-drawn  copper  wire  lies  between 
50  and  (H)  jxt  cenl  of  ils  tensile  strength.  The  metal  does  not,  however, 
exhil)it  a  wcll-delined  yield  point  like  sleel,  b<>c  Fig,  3.  The  modulus  erf 
elasticity  (if  lianl-drawn  ciipjMT  wire  generally  mns  Ix'tween  14,000,000  and 
17,(H)(),(KHHb.  iiersij.  in. 

Hard-drawn  cop]KT  may  be;  ainiealed  by  heating  to  a  temperature  of 
400''  C.  (752°  F.).     liapid  cooling  docs  not  interfere  with  softening  of  the 
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metal  but  repeated  alternations  of  overstrain  and  annealing  at  the  higtuer 
temperatures  cause  a  marked  growth  in  crystal  stmctuic.  Effects  on 
strength  of  wire  of  heating  to  various 
temperatures  and  quenching  are  ibown 
in  Fig.  4. 

liie  electrical  reaiativity  of  copper 
having  lesfi  than  0.1  per  cent  of  non- 
metallic  impurities  lies  between  0.165 
and  0.159  ohm  per  meter  gram  at  20° 
C,  The  resistivity  increases  with  the 
content  of  impurities  and  with  amount 
of  wire  drawing. 

782.  Uses  of  Copper. — The  major 
portion  of  the  copper  produced  in  this 
country  is  used  for  electrical  purposes 
on  account  of  its  high  conductivity. 
About  one-fourth  is  used  in  making 
brasses  and  bronzes,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  is  rolled  into  sheets  for 
roofing  and  sheeting,  into  tubes  for 
condenser?  and  for  other  conductors 
which  must  withstand  corrosion  and 
possess  fair  strength  and  flexibility. 
Copper  is  also  cast  and  beaten  into  various  ornamental  forms. 
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783.  Production  of  Zinc. — Like  copper  most  of  the  world's  supply  <tf 
zinc  is  obtained  ftom  Rulphide  ores,  zinc  Mende  or  black  jack  (ZnS,  67  per 
cent  zinc),  which  ordinarily  carry  from  one-third  to  one-half  zinc.  The 
ores  are  very  often  found  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  lead  (galena), 
iron  (pyrites),  and  copper.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  Rhine 
districts  of  Oemiany,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Sweden  and  within  the  Uni^ 
Ktiites, — Missouri,  Colorado,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas.  Zinc  carbonate, 
cidnmiw  (Zn(?03,  ■'>2  per  cent  zinc);  the  cine  silicates  Hemimorpkite  and 
Willeiiiih;  and  FrankUnite  (an  ore  of  iron,  manganese  and  zinc)  form  less 
important  suiirtx'ij  of  supply.  The  carbonate  is  of  chief  importance  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  while  the  silicates  and  Franklinite  are  the  sources 
of  an  imixirtant  supply  in  New  Jers^. 

'I'lic  |iri[u'ipal  fenturcfi  in  the  extraction  of  tine  from  its  otm  are  the  reduotioB  at  tki 
si]liihL<li's  iiwl  (riirbonalm  to  the  oxide  (orm  tmd  the  subeequent  distillation  of  the  oncle. 
Th<-  suli'liJile  ores  are  finely  f(round  and  ilowly  nasted  in  nroberatoiy  funiacei  until 
neitrly  all  of  the  sulphur  is  expelled.    Carbonate  one  and  riHoate  one  an  o~ 
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in  shaft  furnaces  before  being  distilled.  After  roasting  or  calcination,  the  ore  is  mixed 
with  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  finely  ground  coal  and  shoveled  into  fire-clay  retorts. 
By  carefully  controlling  the  temix>rature  of  the  retorts  at  a  white  heat,  carbon  monoxide 
is  produced  and  the  zinc,  thus  relieved  of  its  oxygen,  is  collected  and  cooled  to  liquid 
form  in  condensers.  From  time  to  time  molten  zinc  is  tapped  from  the  condensers, 
skimmed  and  poured  into  molds.  The  zinc  so  ca8t  Ls  called  spelter.  Most  of  the 
spelter  made  in  the  ITnited  States  is  sufficiently  pure  for  industrial  purposes.  When 
contaminated  with  lead  or  iron,  it  is  further  refined  by  melting  at  as  low  temperature 
as  i)06sible.  By  so  doing  a  separation  of  these  metals  is  effected  through  the  differ- 
ences in  their  8i)ecific  gravities.  In  1915  the  electrolytic  refining  of  zinc  on  a  commercial 
basis  w^as  successfully  l)egun  at  several  places. 

784.  Properties  of  Zinc. — The  most  important  property  of  zinc  is, 
without  doubt,  its  resistance  to  atmospheric  corrosion.  However,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  it  for  protective  purpos(Hi»,  as  in  fruit  jar  covers,  cans 
and  battery  zincs  where  it  must  \yc  deformed  into  the  sliape  wanted,  zinc 
must  possess  considerable  ductility  and  strength.  Like  most  metals 
the  strength  and  ductility  of  zinc  are  much  influenced  by  composition, 
heat  treatment,  and  mechanical  work.  Observations  show  that  lead 
tends  to  make  s[x»lt(T  roll  easier  but  it  also  softens,  weakens  and  reduces 
ductility.  Cons(»quently  it  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent  in  spelter  used 
for  making  cartridge  brass  or  con(l(»ns(»r  tulx^s.  Iron  and  cadmium  em- 
brittle and  harden  zinc  and  ar(\  therc^fore,  a  detriment  in  spelter  whieh  is 
to  be  rolled  or  usc^d  for  galvanizing.  For  such  purposes  the  content  of 
these  elements  in  the  sjwlter  should  be  very  low,  probably  not  over  0.02 
or  0.03  per  cent. 

Data  for  estimating  the  strength  of  cast  zinc  are  afforded  by  the  tests 
of  Rigg  and  Williams  *  which  appear  in  Table  1.  They  found  that  small 
differences  in  the  casting  temjxTature  of  the  s|x^lter  and  slight  variations 
in  the  temperature  of  the  cast-iron  molds  caused  marked  changes  in  the 
sizes  of  the  crystals  and  in  the  t<)nacity  of  the  specimens.  For  example, 
note  the  wide  variation  in  the  tenacity  of  the  specimens  of  the  first  samples 
of  Prime  W(»stern  No.  1  and  No.  2  spelters.  The  specimens  having  the 
maximum  strength  were  much  finer  grained  than  those  of  minimum 
strength.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  transverse  tests.  In 
compression,  however,  the  loads  carried  at  a  given  deformation  were  far 
more  uniform.  The  compression  specimens  also  exhibited  a  high  degree 
of  plasticity  which  was  wholly  absent  in  the  tensile  specimens.  Rigg  and 
Williams  attribute  the  high  compressive  strengths  of  the  first  samples 
of  Prime  W(\stern  No.  1  and  Prime  Western  No.  2  to  the  high  cadmium 
contents  in  these  six'lters. 

The  influence  of  the  reduction  in  rolling  on  the  tenacity  of  zinc  was 
investigated  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Moore,  t     He  found,  for  example,  that  the  ten- 
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sile  strength  of  the  zinc,  which  was  9060  lb.  per  sq.'in.  when  cast,  became 
approximately  22,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.  when  rolled  into  plate  1  in.  thick,  and 
25,000  when  rolled  into  sheets  0.006  in.  thick,  both  being  pulled  in  the 
direction  of  the  rolling.  The  strength  across  the  grain  (transverse  to  the 
rolhng)  was  somewhat  higher,  especially  for  very  thin  sheets,  than  the 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  rolling,  but  the  ductility  was  pronouncedly 
lower.  In  the  direction  of  the  rolling  the  elongation  in  8  in.  varied  from 
4.85  to  21  per  cent  for  specimens  rangii^  in  thickness  from  1  in.  to  0.006  in. 
Zinc  either  cast  or  rolled  shows  no  well-marked  yield  point.  Moore 
found  the  limit  of  proportionality  in  tension  varied  from  2900  to  5800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  for  the  specimens  he  tested  but  nearly  all  of  his  specimens  exhib- 
ited pennaneut  set  at  much  lower  stresses. 


TABLE  1 


-THE  STRENGTH  OP  CAST  ZINC  (Rigp  and  Williams) 

I  tal-pic«a  wen  liko  n*.  tf 
,.  _.n  15in.  lonf  with  I2-^.lpu. 
dumeter  ud  3.S  in.  lone     AU  U^ 


vuliin  reprcKnt  four  CaU,  ■ome  only  three.     Teniio 

.  laie  leaitb,     TraiuverK  sperinisn*  were  I H."'  cf  llndi 


High  gmde 

Higli  grudc 

InUrmediate 

Intermediate 

ItrasN  sj>cciul 

Bru^  spociul 

Prime  Wcstom  No.  1. . 
Prime  Wojitrm  No.  1. . 
Prime  WchUto  No.  2. . 
I'rime  Wcslen.  No.  2. , 


l>ri. 


,194  ,016 
,190  .017 
.474  .013 


4,340 
5,095 

ii.gso 

4,330 

7,710 
3.700 
10.800 
4,6711 
7,340 


24,230 
23,IM0 

23,030 
23,150 
28,070 
24,830 
38,770 
29,970 
39,490 
28,4.50 
;M,380' 


11,630 
10,570 
10,160 
12,360 
16,550 
13,110 
11,020 
10,050 


*FaUedc( 


mi^etely. 

Muorc  fomul  tiic  average  ultimate  shearing  strength  <^  eleven  specimeiiB 
of  I'dUcd  ziiR-  in  punching  tests  was  19,400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  for  twelve 
speiiHwiis  hi  double  shear  17,100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

r'roiii  a  larfTo  number  of  tests  by  Moore,  the  moduhia  of  elasticity  (tf 
rolled  zinc  lies  between  10,000,000  and  16,000,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  averaging 
about  12,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Six  tests  on  cast  linc  in  tenaon  gave 
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11,025,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Four  tests  on  cast  zinc  in  compression  gave  an 
average  modulus  of  only  6,900,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

786.  Uses  of  Zinc. — As  a  protective  coating  zinc  is  much  used  on  iron 
and  steel  plate,  boiler  tubes,  fruit  jar  covers,  cans  for  resisting  corrosion. 
It  is  used  in  making  shoe  nails,  zinc  etchings  and  the  negative  pole  pieces 
of  batteries.  As  a  constituent  of  brass,  German  silver  and  some  of  the 
bronzes,  zinc  is  also  much  used. 

ALUMmUM 

786.  Production  of  Alnmhium. — Aluminum  is  derived  from  bauxite  of 
which  the  principal  constituents  are  hydrated  oxides  of  aluminum  and  iron 
with  some  sihca.  The  important  deposits  of  bauxite  which  are  being 
worked  are  located  in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Georgia  are  the  producing  states.  Between  30  and 
35  per  cent  of  aluminum  is  the  proportion  generally  found  in  the  ores 
which  are  Ixjirig  mined. 

The  first  step  in  the  proceflH  of  extraction  of  aluminum  is  the  production  of  its  oxide 
alumina  from  bauxite.  Alumina  is  obtained  l)y  roasting  the  coarsely  granulated  baux- 
ite at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  water  from  the  iron  oxide.  The  treated 
bauxite  is  then  finely  ground  and  hoat<^d  under  prtissure  for  several  hours  with  a  solution 
of  Aodium  hydrate.  This  solution  is  diluted  and  filtered  and  a  little  sodium  hydrate 
added  to  the  filtrate.  It  is  then  agitated  for  several  hours  to  precipitate  the  hydrate 
which  is  separated,  washed,  and  calcined  at  a  temj>erature  of  approximately  1000**  C. 
The  [)rooes8  result.s  in  the  production  of  alumina  with  perhaps  1  per  cent  of  the  oxides 
of  sodium,  iron  and  silicon  as  impurities. 

Aluminum  is  extracted  by  electrolytic  decomposition  of  alumina  in  a  molten  bath 
of  (Tvolite  (a  fluoride  of  alumina  and  sodium).  The  cr>'olite  is  placed  in  a  shaUow 
rectiingular  hearth  provided  with  a  coke  bottom  which  serves  as  the  cathode,  and 
several  vertical  ciirlwn  rods  suspended  in  the  bath,  which  serve  as  anodes  for  the  elec- 
tric current.  After  the  cr>'olite  is  introduced  into  the  furnace  and  melted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  current,  the  alumina  is  throw^n  onto  the  bath.  As  it  melts  it  is  dis- 
RociatxHl  into  aluminum  and  oxygen,  the  former  settling  onto  the  cathode  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  while  the  oxyg(>n  goes  to  the  anodes  and,  forming  carbon  monoxide,  escapes 
from  the  bath.  From  time  to  time  a  portion  of  the  aluminum  is  tapped  from  the  fur- 
nace and  alumina  and  cryolite  are  added  to  replenish  the  bath.  The  metallic  aluminum 
thas  obtained  usually  contains  from  0.2  to  2  per  cent  of  silicon  and  iron  as  impurities. 
"Pure,"  or  No.  1,  aluminum  usually  curries  about  J  per  cent  of  these  impurities. 

Refining  of  alumina  is  done  principally  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  Austria.  The  production  of  aluminum 
is  incroasinj2j  ver>^  rapidly,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  Norway. 
The  (»ntiro  production  of  the  world  is  alx)ut  150,000  tons. 

787.  Properties  of  Aluminum. — Aluminum  is  a  white  metal  of  high 
metiillic  luster.  It  is  harder  than  tin,  having  in  rolled  form  a  hardness  of 
approximat(»ly  40  on  Brineirs  scale.  Being  second  only  to  gold  in  malle- 
ability, it  can  Ix*  rolled  into  sheets  0.0005  to  0.0006  in.  in  thickness  and  may 
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be  hammered  into  leaves  much  thimier.  Aluminimi  is  one  of  the  lightest 
of  the  metals  of  construction  and,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  very  strong. 
The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2.56  for  castings  to  2.7  for  the  densest 
types  of  mechanically  worked  parts.  It  is  less  ductile  than  copper  but 
excels  zinc,  tin,  and  lead  in  this  respect.    The  results  given  in  Table  2 


TABLE  2.— TENSILE  PROPERTIES  OP  ALUMINUM 

(Alloys  Research  Committee) 

Composition:— Al= 99.53 -99.64,  Si-0.24-0.31,  Fe=0.12-0.14  per  cent. 


Condition  of  Metal. 


Cast  (cooled  slowly) 

Cast  (cooled  quickly) 

Cast  in  chills 

Rolled  to  li-in.  round  bars 

Rolled  to  H-in.  round  bars 

Cold  drawn  to  H-in.  diameter 

Cold  drawn  to  H-in.  diameter  and  an- 
nealed   


Rolled  into  sheets  i-in.  thick 

Rolled  into  sheets  }-in.  thick  and  an- 
nealed   

Rolled  into  sheets  I'^-in.  thick 

Rolled  into  sheets  iV-in*  thick  and  an- 
nealed   

Rolled  into  sheets  A-in.  thick 

Rolled  into  sheets  lAi-in.  thick  and  an- 
nealed   


dmaNOTH  iir  Lb/in.*  at 

Per  eent 
Elongation 

Maximum 
Load. 

Yield 
Point. 

in  2  in. 

10,270 

4,260 

1.9 

11,310 

5,380 

22.0 

11,700 

5,150 

37.0 

14,560 

9,850 

35.5 

16,130 

14,670 

30.5 

19,500 

19,050 

19.5 

16,620 

15,690 

23.0 

In  3  in. 

18,750 

17,700 

10.6 

13,240 

6,050 

41.0 

20,290 

19,270 

6.3 

13,220 

6,720 

31.0 

20,450 

18,820 

3.7 

13,060 

7,170 

36.3 

Per  e«at 

Reduoticm 

in  Area. 


27.3 
33.8 
00.7 
79.3 
81.2 
73.3 

82.0 


show  the  tensile  properties  of  pure  aluminum  as  determined  by  the  Alloys 
Hesearch  Committee.*  When  hard-drawn  into  very  fine  sheets  or  wire 
the  ultinuite  tensile  strength  may  reach  40;000  to  50,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
TIu*  compressive  strength  of  cast  alimiinum  in  cylindrical  specimens  with 
length  twice  the  diameter  is  12,000  per  sq.  in.  and  the  elastic  limit  3500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  according  to  reports  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.t 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast  aluminum  is  approximately  9,000,000  \\). 
per  sq.  in. 

The  coefficient  of  electrical  conductivity  of  alumiimm  »  abo\it  ^^ 
silver  being  100.    On  account  of  its  light  weight,  a  bar  oi  given  \eD«^I^  ^ 

*  See  Eighth  Report,  Proc,  Inst.  Mech.  Engr^t  \9Cn,^'^^V*  ^^ - 
t  Sec  Properties  qf  AlvminuMt  publiahed  by  the  GomV*^^' 
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twice  as  good  a  conductor  as  a  copper  bar  of  the  same  length  and  wdght. 
However,  owing  to  the  superior  resistance  of  copper  to  repeated  stress  and 
its  lower  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion,  it  is  generally  preferred  to 
aluminum  for  transmission  purposes. 

Aluminmn  castings  contract  about  0.2  in.  per  foot  in  cooling  from  the 
molten  state  and  are  quite  brittle  (hot  short)  when  solidifying.  Aluminum 
may  be  cast  either  in  sand  or  chill  molds.  With  sand  molds  great  care 
must  l)c  excrcisc^d  to  use  sand  as  dry  as  can  be  worked  and  to  avoid  hard 
ramming  of  molds  and  cores.  In  pouring,  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
must  l)e  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  the  rate  of  pouring  must  be  very  slow. 
Alimiinum  castings  are  quite  open  grained,  consequently  due  allowance 
for  porosity  must  \yc  made  in  designing  the  thickness  of  cylinder  walls 
and  pressure  tanks  to  \yc  made  of  it. 

Aluminum  parts  can  l)e  annealed  by  gradually  heating  to  temperatures 
l)etween  350  and  500°  (/.  and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  a  short  time  at  the 
temperature  which  has  l)een  found  suitable  for  the  given  class  of  work. 

According  to  manufacturers  statements,*  aluminum  is  highly  resistant 
to  the  attack  of  nitric  acid,  is  slowly  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  temperatures  sul- 
phur, carlx)lic  acid,  salt  water,  vin(^gar,  sea  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  do  not  attack  it;  but  it  is  rapidly  corroded  by  the 
caustic  alkalies. 

788.  Uses  of  Aluminum. — On  account  of  the  softness  and  porosity  of 
aluminum  castings  and  the  superiority  of  its  alloys  with  copper  or  zinc, 
little  aluminum  is  used  in  cast  form.  However,  it  can  be  worked  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  iron  or  coppxjr;  and,  inasmuch  as  its  density 
and  mechanical  properties  are  gi-eatly  improved  by  rolling,  heating,  draw- 
ing, extruding  or  drop-forging,  it  is  much  used  after  such  treatment.  Veiy 
light  ubing  and  wire  are  drawn  from  extruded  sections  of  ahmiinum.  It 
is  rolled  into  sheets  which  in  turn,  may  be  stamped  into  a  variety  of  ahapee, 
in  many  cases  without  annealing. 

Aside  from  the  uses  mentioned,  aluminiun  is  employed  for  portions  of 
automobile  Ix>dies,  for  cylinders  and  pistons  in  automobile  and  aeroplane 
engines,  for  tips  on  bullets,  for  rivets,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

LEAD,  TIN  AND  NICKEL 

789.  Lead. — Nearly  all  lead  is  derived  from  ores  containing  lead  sul- 
phide, galena  (PbS,  86.6  per  cent  lead).  Lead  carbonate,  cenissite  (PbCOa), 
and  lead  sulphate,  anglesite  (PbS04),  are  ormed  by  decomposition  of  galena 
and  sometimes  constitute  the  outcropping  portions  of  the  galena  ore 
deposits.    Lead  ores  are  comparatively  lean,  averaging  in  the  United 

*  See  Properties  of  Aluminum, 
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States  about  5  to  6  per  cent  of  lead.  The  United  States,  Spain,  Germany, 
Mexico  and  Australia  normally  produce  over  four-fifths  of  the  world's 
supply  of  lead.  Within  the  United  States  the  chief  sources  of  lead  are 
Missouri,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado. 

Lead  is  extracted  from  its  sulphide  ores,  generally  in  two  steps.  The  preliminary 
operation  consists  in  reducing  the  sulphur  content  by  roasting  the  raw  ore  in  pots  or 
sintering  it  in  shallow  pallets.  It  is  then  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  products 
of  the  blast  furnace  are:  lead  bullion,  containing  more  or  less  antimony,  arsenic,  copper, 
iron,  silver  and  gold  as  impurities;  a  matte  canying  copper  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lead;  sometimes  a  speise  containing  arsenides  of  iron  and  traces  of  the  precious  metals; 
and  slag.  If  the  bullion  carries  much  of  the  impiuities  or  the  precious  metals  it  is 
refined  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  matte  and  speise  are  further  treated  to  remove 
the  lead  which  they  carry. 

Lead  has  a  blue-gray  color  and  exhibits  a  dull  metallic  luster  when 
freshly  fractured.  Exposure  to  moist  air  causes  oxidation  and  loss  of 
luster.  Lead  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail  and 
so  malleable  that  it  can  be  readily  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets  as  in  thin 
foil.  It  lacks  ductility,  however,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  drawn  into  fine 
wire.  Lead  is  formed  into  pipes  with  hydraulic  presses  which  extrude  the 
hot  metal  through  dies.  Both  the  softness  and  the  specific  gravity  of  lead 
are  reduced  by  the  pre  ence  of  the  common  impurities  antimony,  arsenic, 
zinc  and  copper.  Magnesia,  however,  has  a  stiU  more  powerful  hardening 
influence,  only  2  per  cent  being  required  to  raise  the  Brinell  hardness  of 
pure  lead  from  about  6  to  20.  Pure  lead  pigs  have  a  dull,  dead  sound 
when  struck  with  the  hanuner,  but  the  presence  of  impiuities  increases 
resonance.    Lead  castings  shrink  about  -^  in.  per  foot  in  cooling. 

The  tenacity  of  cast  lead  generally  lies  between  1500  and  2000  lb.  per 
sq.  in. ;  in  hard  lead  wire  the  strength  may  reach  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sheets,  pipes,'  solder,  pewter  and  white  lead  a 
pure  grade  of  lead  containing  less  than  0.1  per  cent  impurities  is  wanted. 
For  bearing  metals  and  some  of  the  alloys,  hard  lead  which  carries  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  antimony  is  often  used. 

790.  Tin  is  obtained  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Bolivia,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Siam,  England,  Australia  and  Africa  from  the  black  oxide  of 
tin,  cassiterite  (Sn02, 78.6  per  cent  tin).  The  total  output  of  tin  is  about 
112,000  tons  annually.  The  principal  deposits  of  the  ore  are  found  in 
alluvial  sands,  whence  the  name  stream  tin,  and  in  veins  or  lodes,  called 
lode  tin.  Stream  tin  deposits  conmionly  contain  less  than  1  per  cent, 
whereas  the  lode  ore  carries  about  two-thirds  tin. 

Stream  tin  ores  are  concentrated  by  washing  and  roasting  prooeaws  and  lode  ores 
are  crushed.  Ores  containing  large  amounts  of  sulphur  or  arsenic  are  roasted  to  oxidise 
these  impurities.  After  these  preliminary  treatments  the  dressed  or  roasted  ore  is 
smelted  at  a  high  temperature  (1000^  C.)  in  a  reveiberatoiy  furnace,  or,  if  the  ores 
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are  very  pure,  a  blast  furnace  is  some  times  used.  The  crude  tin  thus  produowl 
more  or  less  iron,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tungsten.  Since  many  of  the 
alloys  of  tin  and  its  impurities  have  higher  melting-points  than  the  pure  metal,  the 
latter  can  be  separated  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  crude  tin  just  alx)ve  the  mdt- 
ing-point  of  pure  tin.  Further  refining  is  brought  about  by  aeratii  g  the  molten  tm 
through  violent  agitation,  thus  producing  more  complete  oxidation  of  the  impurities. 
This  is  accomplished  by  submerging  logs  of  greenwood  in  the  bath  of  molten  tin  (peeing) 
or  by  repeatedly  pouring  the  nK)lten  tin  from  ladles  (tossing). 

Considerable  quantities  of  tin  are  now  recovered  by  electrolytic  and  chemical  metbods 
from  scrap  tin  plate. 

The  l)est  gnulcs  of  Asiatic  tin  carry  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  impurities; 
but  the  lower  {grades  from  China  and  Bolivia,  and  tin  recovered  from  scrap, 
may  contam  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  impurities, — lead,  antimony  and  cop- 
per being  the  principal  associated  metals. 

Tin  is  a  silvery-white,  lustrous,  and  extremely  malleable  metal  as  is 
evidenced  by  its  form  in  tin-foil.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.3  and  it  melts  at 
232®  C.  but  does  not  volatilize  until  the  temperature  is  raised  above  1200® 
C.  Tin  is  harder,  more  ductile  and  somewhat  stronger  than  lead.  The 
presence  of  iron,  copper,  or  lead  renders  tin  harder  and  more  brittle, 
whereas  small  percentages  of  arsenic  and  antimony  reduce  its  strength  and 
hardness.  Tiie  ductility  of  cast  tin  is  influenced  by  the  casting  tempera- 
ture, too  high  or  too  low  temperature  causing  brittleness.  Reported  values 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  tin  vary  from  2500  to  5000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  duc- 
tility it  equals  soft  steel.  Tin  is  somewhat  stronger  in  compression  than 
in  tension. 

On  account  of  the  resistance  of  pure  tin  to  corrosion  it  is  much  used  in 
sheet  form  for  roofing,  for  coating  cans,  and  as  a  coating  on  soft  steel  sheets. 
Considerable  tin  is  used  in  making  the  bronaes  and  other  alloys  and  a 
small  proportion  is  made  into  tin-foil. 

791.  Nickel  is  gotten  almost  entirely  from  two  sources,  the  nickelifer- 
ous  magnetic  pyrites  foimd  in  the  Sudbury  District  of  Ontario,  CanadSi  and 
to  some  extent  from  thci  hydrated  nickel-magnesium  silicate  of  New  Cale- 
donia, an  island  east  of  Australia.  The  pyrite  ore  usually  contains  about 
3  per  cent  nick(»l,  2  ptT  cent  copper,  with  iron  and  sulphur  constituting 
the  major  portion  of  the  residue.  The  silicate  ores  generally  carry  from 
C  to  8  p(T  cent  of  nickel.  About  50,000  tons  is  the  world's  yearly  pioduio 
tion  of  metallic  nickel. 

In  order  to  extract  nickel  from  the  sulphide  ores,  it  is  first  necessary  to  roast  the  or© 
to  rcdure  the  Rulphur  content.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  smelted  in  a  Uast  furnace  and 
a  cTudv  inuttc  of  nic'kel,  iron  and  copper  is  formed.  By  Bessemerizing  ikaa  matte  tlie 
iron  is  removed,  leaving  a  more  pure  matte  of  copper  and  nickel  sulphides.  Nickel  with 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  impurities  may  he  obtained  from  the  Bessemerized  matte  by  smelting 
in  a  rovcrberatory  furnace  with  coke  and  sodium  sulphate.  By  this  process  the  copper 
and  iron  are  formed  into  a  matte  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  nickel  sulphide.  The 
nick(  1  sulphide  is  withdrawn  from  the  lx)ttom  of  the  molten  bath  and  renielted  }iiitil 
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the  desired  purity  has  been  obtained.    It  is  then  roasted  to  form  nickel  oxide  which  can 
be  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  by  smelting  with  charcoal  in  iron  tubes. 

The  Bessemerized  matte  may  be  more  completely  purified  by  the  Mond  process.  In 
the  latter  process  the  matte  is  first  crushed,  ground  and  roasted.  The  oxides  are  then 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  major  portion  of  the  copper.  The 
residue  is  partially  reduced  by  hot  producer  gas  and  volatilised  at  a  lower  temperature 
into  nickel  carbonyl.  By  passing  the  latter  through  a  heated  tower  the  pure  nickel  is 
deposited  in  granular  form. 

Nickel  is  a  brilliant  metal  appFoaching  silver  in  color.  It  takes  a  good 
polish  and  does  not  tarnish  or  corrode  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  melting-point  of  nickel  is  about  1500**  C,  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
8.3,  when  cast,  and  8.7,  when  rolled.  Nickel,  if  attracted  by  a  magnet, 
becomes  magnetic  but  loses  its  magnetism  when  heated  to  340**  C.  It  is 
almost  as  hard  as  soft  steel,  far  more  malleable,  and  when  rolled  and 
annealed,  is  somewhat  stronger  and  almost  as  ductile.  Nickel  is  rendered 
brittle  by  the  presence  of  small  percentages  of  carbon,  arsenic,  nickel  oxide 
and  sulphur.  Small  amoimts  of  magnesium  render  it  more  ductile  and 
iron  makes  it  hard.  The  tenacity  of  the  metal  ranges  from  75,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  for  thin  sheets  of  annealed  nickel  to  twice  that  value  for  very  fine 
hard-drawn  wire. 

Nickel  is  used  chiefly  in  making  nickel  steel,  coins,  German  silver,  resist- 
ance wires,  and  in  plating. 

Monel  metal  is  an  alloy  carr3ring  about  66  to  68  per  cent  nickel,  2  to  4  per  cent  iron, 
2  per  cent  manganese,  and  the  remainder  copper.  It  can  be  cast,  forged,  rolled,  drawn 
into  wire,  electrically  welded,  soldered  or  brazed  and  is  easily  machined.  The  melting- 
point  is  13(50°  C.  and  the  specific  gravity  in  cast  form  is  about  8.87.  The  shrinkage  of 
castings  in  cooling  is  about  the  same  as  for  steel,  }  in.  per  foot.  Monel  metal  has  about 
one-fifth  the  heat  conductivity  of  copper  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  its  electrical  conduc- 
tivity. In  :i])pearance  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  nickel.  The  tensile  strength  of 
Monel  metal  in  castings  is  60,000  to  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  in  hot-rolled  bars  80,000  to 
100,0<X)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  yield  point  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength 
in  cast  metal,  and  75  per  cent  in  rolled  form.  In  ductility  it  compares  favorably 
with  soft  steel,  the  elongation  in  2  in.  ranging  from  18  per  cent  in  cast  metal  to 
40  \)QT  cent  in  rolled  rods.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  approximately  23,000,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

Monel  metal  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and  the  action  of  sea  water.  This  val- 
uable property  coupled  with  its  great  strength,  ductility  and  toughness  make  it  a  very 
useful  metal  for  pro{K'Ilers,  pump  rods  and  pump  linings,  roofing  metal  and  for  castings 
and  wrought  parts  which  mast  withstand  attack  of  sea  water  or  mine  waters.  Inas-, 
much  iMi  the  metal  costs  al)out  ten  times  as  much  as  the  steel,  extended  use  has  been 
limited  by  the  expense  involved. 

BRASSES  Aim  BRONZES 

792.  The  Brasses — Copper-zinc  Alloys. — ^The  most  valuable  brass 
alloys  contain  from  60  to  90  per  ceAt  copper  and  10  to  40  per  cent  zinc. 
The  color  of  brasses  ranges  from  a  silveiy-white  for  alloys  canying  little 
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copper  to  a  copper-rod  for  those  containing  little  zinc.    The  color  is  alao 
affected  by  the  rate  of  cooling. 

Brass  niay  lx>  either  cast  or  wrou|?ht.  Brass  for  castings  usually  con- 
tains  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  tuldition  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of  tin 
serves  to  increase  hardness,  but  it  also  lessens  ductility.  One  or  2  per 
cent  of  lead  rendei-s  brass  more  easily  turned,  filed  and  polished,  but 
reduces  the  ductility  and  strenjrth;  while  1  to  6  jxt  cent  of  aluminum  noate- 
rially  raises  the  strength  but  may  U^ssen  the  ductility. 

In  all  cjuses,  when  melting  copper,  bnuss  or  bronze,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  air  from  the  metal,  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation. 
This  is  done  by  covering  the  m(»tal,  in  the  crucible,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
powd(*red  charcoal.  The  copier  is  first  melted  alone,  in  a  deoxidized 
flame,  and  then  the  scrap  bniss  and  zinc  (pi-eviously  melted,  these  fusing 
at  a  much  lower  temix»ratunO  are  addwl  and  the  whole  stirred  vigorously 
to  effect  a  thorough  mixing.  Sometimes  this  mixing  is  done  after  the 
crucible  is  removcnl  from  the  furnace.  If  it  is  done  in  the  furnace,  the 
dampers  should  Ik*  nt^arly  closed  to  prevent  an  excessive  heat,  which  would 
vaporize*  the  zinc.  If  iron  molds  are  used  they  sliould  be  heated  and  the 
interior  sin-faces  coatc^d  with  a  mixture  of  resin  (3  pts.)  and  lard-oil  (1  pt.) 
to  prevtMit  adhesion.  In  ixniring,  the  met^l  must  be  very  carefully  skinuned. 
The  patt(»rn  should  Ik*  niiuk*  to  allow  a  shrinkage  of  J  in.  per  foot.  For 
common  castings  gr(H*n  siuid  is  used,  but  for  fine  work  the  molds  are  dried. 
The  leaded  brass(*s  are  iK)un*d  quite  hot  and  chilled  rapidly,  but  the  bronzes 
are  pourcMl  at  as  low  a  tt^mpcTaturc  as  possible  and  into  heated  molds  in 
order  to  avoid  (!Ontniction  cracks. 

The  nu^chanical  i)roperties  of  cast  brasses  of  all  compositions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  will  Ix*  observed  that  the  conunercial  brasses  are 
stronger  and  more  ductile  than  either  of  their  components,  copper  and 
zinc.  El(*ctrical  conductivity  for  the  brasses  is,  however,  very  much  less 
than  for  copj)er,  Innng  only  0.20  for  brass  containing  70  per  cent  copper. 

Brasses  suitable  for  hot  working,  by  forging,  rolling  or  extruding,  carry 
from  37  to  45  i)er  cent  zinc.  Those  which  are  to  l)e  extruded  often  contain 
2  to  4  per  c(*nt  of  lead  to  make  them  flow  easily  through  the  dies.  Lead, 
however,  l(*ss(*ns  the  amount  of  reduction  in  working,  which  these  alloys 
will  withstand  without  cracking,  makes  the  metal  more  porous  and  more 
susc(*ptil)l(*  to  burning  during  melting.  The  brasses  wrought  into  shape 
by  cold  working  carr>'  less  than  40  per  cent  zinc,  usually  the  ratio  of  copper 
to  zinc  runs  b(*tween  2  to  1  and  3  to  1. 

Brass(*s  containing  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc  are  used  principally 
for  brazing  brass  goods.  They  have  a  very  high  crushing  strength  but  are 
too  brittle*  to  be  mechanically  worked. 

Alloys  carrj^ing  57  to  03  per  cent  copp(*r,  often  called  Muntz  Metals^ 
are  used  for  bolts,  rods,  tub(*s  and  various  extruded  shapes.    These  alloys 
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may  !«  hot-worked  but  harden  considerably  wlien  cold-worked  and  are 
very  liable  to  season  cracking.  When  slowly  cooled  from  a  cherry-red 
toniprmturc  these  alloys  have  a  tenacity  of  55,000  to  65,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
with  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  limit  of  propor- 
tionality is  low,  lx;ing  in  the  vicinity  of  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength. 


130.000 


Fid.  5.— Pro|)ertipM  of  Cast  Braea  tor  Varying  Proportions  of  Copper  ODd  Zinc.    (Data 
from  U.  9.  TtiU  Board  Rejit.,   1S81,  Vol.  2.) 


Tlie  Ktrenf^h,  hardness  and  ductility  of  these  alloys  appear  to  be  somewhat 
iiicrcjiseti  liy  quenching. 

Perliiips  the  most  useful  brasses  are  those  containing  approximately 
2  jKUts  copper  to  1  part  zinc,  often  termed  "common"  or  "standard  brasses." 
They  are  ust-d  for  sheets,  wire,  and  many  stamped  and  drawn  articles.  A 
n<jti<)n  (if  tlx'  wide  range  of  properties  exhibited  by  these  brasses  may  be 
(i1itiiine<I  by  comparing  the  properties  of  castings,  Fig.  5,  with  the  plate 
s[K'('ini(^n!j  of  Fig.  6  and  the  hard-drawn  specimens  subjected  to  various 
aiineaUng  tR'atincntii,  Fig.  7.    Brasses  of  this  composition  annealed  |it 
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a  chenj'Hicd  heat  have  a 
nrincll  hardneea  number 
of  45  to  55;  when  hard- 
drawn  the  hardness  ma,y 
reach  150  to  160. 

Brasses  oarrying  70  to 
75  p(!r  cent  copper  find 
UKC  in  cartridge  cases, 
condenser  tubes,  tubes  for 
brazin^^  and  in  spinning 
operations.  They  have 
"of  Hollar  ilni*.  (Cu-07  B'>«d  resistance  to  corro- 
it}  umi  t'opiwr.  {h'Ttmk  sion  and  excellent  cold 
>■)  working  qualities.    In  cast 


form,  alloys  of  this  composition 
are  very  ductile.  Their  strength 
and  ductility  are  not  iniitcrinlly 
changed  by  quenching.  Cold 
working,  however,  raises  the 
strength  of  the  annealwl  hriiss 
from  about  45,000  to  80,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  but  liccroases  the 
elongation  in  2  in.  fn)ni  ap])roxi- 
niately  50  to  5  per  cent. 

With  80  to  95  per  cent  copper 
the  brasses  take  a  good  p()li.sh 
and  have  a  color  somewhat  like 
gold.  They  arc  used  for  mi^dals, 
cheap  jewelry  and  as  gilding  for 
IXTciiHsion  and  primer  cups.  The 
tensile  pn)iK>rties  of  a  hard-drawn  1 
90-10  brass  under  various  anneal- 
ing tn^atments  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

793.  Complex  Brasses  arc 
alloys  of  copix-r  niid  zinc  with 
one  or  more  othiT  nwtal.s.  The 
m<)n^  important  of  these  are 
mangaii(«<^  bn>nze,  naval  brass, 
sterro-nictal,  delta  metal  and 
Tobin  bronze. 

Manganese  bronze  is  really  a 
braau  containing  very  small  per- 
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centages  of  tin,  iron  and  manganese.  The  usual  range  in  composition  is 
about  as  follows:  Copper,  57-62;  zinc,  36-40;  tin,  0.5-1.5;  iron,  0.5-1.0; 
manganese  less  than  0.5  and  lead  under  0.2  per  cent.  Besides  exercising  a 
deoxidizing  influence  while  in  the  bath  of  molten  metal,  manganese,  by 
virtue  of  its  association  with  iron  strengthens,  hardens,  and  sUghtly  em- 
brittles the  brass.     Tin  also  increases  hardness. 

The  tensile  strength  of  cast  manganese  bronze  ranges  from  70,000  to 
80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elastic  limit  of  about  one-third  of  the  ultimate 
strength.  The  elongation  in  2  in.  generally  Ues  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
In  rolled  or  forged  fonn  its  strength  is  shghtly  increased,  its  elastic  limit 
raised  to  30,000  or  40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  elongation  in  2  in.  is  raised 
to  30  or  40  ix>r  cent.  In  compression  the  strength  runs  from  about  90,000 
lb.  per  sc].  in.  for  castings  to  150,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  rolled  or  forged  parts. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  manganese  bronze  is  about  16,000,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

On  account  of  its  high  strength,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
forged  or  rolled,  and  its  resistance  to  corrosion  and  salt  water,  manganese 
bronze  id  used  considerably  in  marine  engine  parts,  for  hydraulic  rams, 
cylindei-s,  valve  stems,  propeller  blades  and  bolts,  and  condenser  tubes. 
Wrought  manganese  bronze  parts  are  subject  to  season  cracking  and 
should  always  be  annealed. 

Naval  bra^s  is  used  for  similar  purposes  and  is  much  like  manganese 
bronzo  in  composition  but  lacks  manganese  and  iron.  It  is  slightly  weaker 
and  mon^  ductile  than  manganese  bronze.  The  tenacity  in  wrought  form 
ranges  from  55,000  to  70,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of 
30  to  45  per  cent.  Naval  brass  is  also  subject  to  season  cracking  and 
should  ))e  annealed  when  used  in  wrought  form. 

SUrrn  metdl  is  an  iron-brass  containing  about  38  per  cent  zinc  with  1.5  to  2  per  cent 
iron  and  the  remainder  copper.  It  has  been  used  for  hydraulic  cylinders  working  under 
heavy  pressviros. 

Ihliii  imUil,  which  in  an  improvement  on  sterro  metal,  is  a  proprietary  composition, 
or  l>r:iss,  plaocd  on  the  market  sinrc  1883  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Dick  ^England).     His 
process  consists  in  incori)oratinK  a  fucd  amount  of  iron  by  making  first  a  saturated 
sohition  of  iron  (al)ont  5  jht  cent)  in  molten  zinc.    To  prevent  oxidation  a  little  phos- 
])honis  is  added  to  the  melted  copijer.     The  proportions  arc  varied  for  different  pur- 
poses, having  from  50  to  (>")  per  cent  copper,  50  to  30  per  cent  zinc,  Owl  to  5  per  cent  iron, 
and  sometimes  0.1  to  1  per  cent  tin.     This  metal  is  as  strong  and  ductile  as  miW  BteeV 
having  a  tensile  strength,  when  roUeil  and  annealed,  of  00,000  to  80,000  lbs.  per  ©**•  ^" 
with  elonfritions  in  S  in.  of  40  to  14  per  cent,  respectively,  at  these  limits.*     ^**^^ 
cast  in  sand  its  tensile  strength  is  4.5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elongation  O^    ^      ^^ 
cent.     It  is  also  highly  resistant  to  corrosion.  j%-rt" 

Tohiti  linitizi  is  very  .>«imilar  to  sterro  metal  and  delta  metal,  the  iron    VO^'^^^dS 
heinjj  somewhat  less.     Its  comi>osition  is  approximately  60  per  cent  copper     ^aft  -p^* 
zinc,  1  to  2  i)er  cent  tin,  with  small  portions  (0.1  to  0.3  per  cent)  of  iion  BXk^^tV^^' 

*  Tests  made  at  Lloyd*8  Proving  House,  as  given  by  qjonw. 
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remarkable  proportios  arc  duo  to  rollinfc  and  annealing.  As  placed  on  the  market,  its 
tensile  strength  in  fnmi  ()0,0(M)  to  SO.U(K)  lb.  per  9<\.  in.,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  60 
ix>r  cent  of  its  ultimate  striMigth,  and  an  elongation  of  from  25  to  15  per  cent  in  8  in.  at 
these  limits,  resitectively.  It  may  l)e  regarded  as  having  the  strength  and  ductility 
of  structunU  steel,  with  the  advantage  of  l)eing  non-eorrosivc.  It  can  be  procured  in 
sheets  from  -fg  in.  to  1  ^  in.  tliiek,  and  in  nnmd  rods  from  J  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  Tobin 
bronze  i«Ti»adily  forged  at  a  cherry-red  heat  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  and  also 
works  well  in  the  lathe.     The  elastic  prop<Tties  of  this  material  are  sho^Ti  in  Fig.  9. 

794.  The  Bronzes— Copper-tin  Alloys. — Since  tin  is  added  to  copper 
principally  to  lianh^n  it, — it  strengthens  copix»r  verj'  little, — the  copper- 
tin  alhn's  nuiy  be  re^anhMl  jus  a  kind  of  hardened  copper.  The  ancients 
iis(*d  thes<*  alloys  for  tluMr  cuttinn-t(K)ls,  and  they  are  used  now  largely  on 
account  of  their  banhu^ss  and  non-corrosive  propt^rties.  The  useful  range 
of  coniix)sition  is  5  to  25  jht  cent  of  tin  and  75  to  95  per  cent  copper. 

In  cast  form  tb(*  t(»nsile  str(»nj?tb  of  tbes(»  alloys  varies  from  28,000  to 
85,(K)0  ll>.  jKT  scj.  in.,  niiixiniuni  tenacity  occumng  for  a  tin  content  of  about 
18  i)er  c(»nt.  'Flu*  crusliinj;  strenji;tb  of  cast  bronze  rises  from  approxi- 
niat(»ly  •12,(KK)  lb.  \x'r  s(|.  in.  for  pure  cop|KT  to  a  maximum  of  150,000  lb. 
p<»r  scj.  in.  for  l)ronze  carrvinji;  25  |ht  C(»nt  of  tin.  The  ductiUty  of  the 
bronz(*s  is  low.  Cast  l)ronz<»s  carrying  alnmt  4  or  5  per  cent  of  tin  are  the 
most  ductiU',  elonKalinp;  alH)ut  14  jht  cent  in  5  in.  With  more  than  6  per 
cent  of  tin  the  alloys  los(»  most  of  tb(Mr  malleal)ility  when  cold.  .  The  alloy 
bavinj?  12  ix»r  cent  of  the  tin  bas  an  elongation  in  5  in.  of  only  3  or  4  per 
cent  and  with  20  \wr  cent  tin  it  becomes  practically  nil.  The  tenacity 
also  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  tin  content  of  the  alloy  is  raised  above  2} 
fXT  cent. 

dun  mitnl  is  on(»  of  tlu*  strongest  bronzes.  It  contains  about  10  per 
cent  tin  and  was  foniKM-ly  mucb  us(mI  in  ciusting  gims.  It  is  now  used  to 
some  extent  for  stiong  castings.  Bdl  metal  is  the  hard  sonorous  bronze 
carrying  al)out  20  p<'r  cent  tin,  us(m1  in  making  bells  and  gongs.  By  alloy- 
ing 2  parts  copp(»r  with  1  pai-t  tin  a  beautiful,  hard,  perfectly  white  metal 
is  pro(luc<Hl,  called  ,sj>cnflu)n  wctal.  When  polished  this  metal  can  be  used 
for  mirroi*s  and  reflectors. 

795.  Complex  bronzes,  an^  alloys  of  copper  and  tm  with  one  or  more 
additional  metals.  Among  the  more  us(^ful  are  zinc  bronzes,  phosphor 
bronzes,  and  lead  bronzes. 

The  CoppeMin-zmc  Alloys. — As  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  valuable  temaiy 
alloys  are  those*  in  which  copjx^r  forms  the  controlling  element.  This 
diagram  is  l)ase(l  on  tliat  principle  in  geometry'  which  makes  the  sum  of  the 
nornuils  from  any  point  on  the*  interior  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  If  the  three  altitudes  be  each  taken  as  a 
scale  of  ef|unl  ])arts  on  wliich  an*  indicated  proportions  (percentages)  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin  res|X'ctiv(4y,  these  ranging  from  zero  to  100,  then  to 
the  same  scale  the  sum  of  the  three  normals  from  any  point  in  the  triangle 
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will  be  100,  and  hence  these  three  normals  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
percentages  of  the  throe  metals  which  unite  to  form  the  alloy  which  is 
ropresontod  bj'  that  point  in  the  triangle.*  An  alloy  of  any  two  of  these 
finds  its  place  along  one  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  three  apices  make 
the  100-per-ccnt  ends  of  the  three  metal  scales.  A  little  study  of  Fig.  8 
will  make  this  clear. 

The  contour-lines  on  this  figure  were  drawn  by  J.  B.  Johnson  after 
plotting  on  this  triangle  the  tensile  strengths  of  cost  broozefl  of  known  com- 


— The  Tensile  Rlrenfrth 
in  f'onti  i)f  ('iiHtiiiKs,     (C'l 


Pounds  per  Square  Inch  ot  Copper-Einc-tin  Alloys 
tipilcd  by  J.  B.  Johnson,  fram  Record*!  of  U.  S.  Tett 


poKition  from  nil  reliable  sources.  From  an  examination  of  this  chart  it  is 
at  oiK'c  cviflent  that  only  those  alloys  near  the  copper  apex  are  of  any 
value,  tlic  sti-oiiKest  Iwiiig,  however,  near  the  coppcr-ainc  side,  where  the 
c(jnii>c)sition  is  !tt«mt  59  per  cent  copper,  39  per  cent  zinc  and  2  per  cent  tin. 
The  tensile  slrcngtli  of  such  a  casting,  if  properly  made,  is  about  60,000 
11).  |HT  s<i.  in.  It  is  too  l>rittle,  however,  to  be  of  much  value.  TTie  most 
v;ilu:i1)le  alloys  are  those  having  an  ultimate  strength  of  from  35,000  to 
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40,000  II).  per  sq.  in.  toiiHilo  streuf^tli,  with  20  to  30  per  eent  elongation. 
This  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  75  to  85  |xt  cent  copper,  17  to  6  per  cent 
zinc,  and  8  to  10  per  cent  tin. 

It  must  l)e  imderstood,  however,  tliut  so  much  depends  on  the  purity  of 
the  ingnxlients  and  on  the  manipulation  <»f  tlie  process  of  melting  and  castr 
ing,  that  this  chart «  or  any  similar  nn'ord,  nuist  U*  taken  as  showing  what 
may  \k  olitained  rather  than  wluit  will  Ix^  ohtainecl  from  the  use  of  these 
particular  mixtures. 

Government  bronze  or  Admiralty  rnetaly  consisting  of  88  per  cent  copper, 
10  ]X'r  cent  tin  and  2  |mt  cent  zinc,  is  a  zinc  l)ronze  much  used  for  valves, 
fittiiiKs,  Keai*s,  aii<l  nuts  where  jtocmI  strenj^tli  is  wantetl.  This  metal  has, 
when  cast  in  s^uul  molds,  a  stnMi^lh  of  30,(KK)  to  35,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
a  iK)()rly  defined  yield  |x)int  of  l.j.tMK)  to  17,(KX)  lb.  |xt  sq.  in.  The  eloni^ 
tion  in  2  in.  is  al)out  11  t)  Hi  jK»r  ct'iit .  When  annealed  for  a  half  hour  at  a 
temperature  of  700  to  S(H)°  (\  tlu*  ductility  of  the  metal  is  much  increased 
but  the  tenacity  is  pnictically  uiichanped.  Covernment  bronze  cast  in 
sand  molds  is  ('onsi<l(>r:ii>lv  more  duetili^  than  that  cast  in  chills.  The 
ductility  of  the  latter  may  l)e  p-(»atly  improved,  however,  by  annealing,  at 
the  al)ove-m(Miti()M(Ml  tiMujKM'atures.*  (lovernment  bronze  is  not  a  satis- 
factory mi^tal  for  parts  sul>j<M'ted  to  tem|HTatun\s  alx)ve  260®  C. 

Phosplntr  bronze  is  any  copiMT-tiii  alloy  nuule  with  phosphorus  as  a 
deoxidizer.  Bi^sides  d<M)xidi/iii^,  !t  is  also  claimeil  that  the  phosphorus 
causes  flu*  tin  to  form  a  crystallized  comiKumd  with  the  copper.  It  is 
mainly,  li;)wev(»r,  :us  a  cleanser  of  tlie  melted  metal  from  the  oxide  of  copper 
tliat  it  is  valual)l(».  The  phosi)horus  is  addcxl  in  the  form  of  phosphor- 
copjMT  OF'  plios])hor-tin.  tlies<^  containiiij^  phos])hides  of  copper  or  of  tin. 
For  a  m:dl(Ml>l(»  product,  to  Im»  rolled  or  drawn  into  wire,  the  tin  should  not 
exeeecl  4  or  5  jK'r  ecMil,  and  the  i)liosj)lionis  should  not  exceed  0.1  per  cent. 
For  hard  castinj^s  of  ^rcat  strength,  as  for  pinions,  valves,  bearings,  or 
bushinj^,  use  7  to  \)  jht  cent  of  tin  and  i  to  1  jkt  cent  of  phosphorus.  A 
greater  amount  of  phosphorus,  uj)  to  4  \h'y  cent,  incrciises  the  hardness  and 
brittleness.     More  than  4  jht  C(»nt  phosphorus  will  make  the  product  use- 

1(»SS. 

Str(»ss  diagrams  for  phosplior  bronze  are  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
The  great  toughn<\ss  and  high  elastic  limit  of  wi-ought  phosphor  bronze 
rcMider  it  valuable  for  making  si)rings  which  are  subject  to  corrosion.  The 
JK^st  grades  of  phosphor  bronze  carrying  alnnit  95  to  97  per  cent  copper, 
3^-  to  4  )N>r  cent  tin  and  somewliat  over  0.1  {xt  cent  phosphorus  are  used 
with  good  success  in  turbine  blades. f 

The  rnit<*(l  States  Navy  I)e])artment  s|K»cifi(»s  for  best  grades  of  phos- 
])hor  i)ronze  castings  a  minhiuun  tenacity  of  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an 

♦  SfH'  Tichnnhqu'  Pa/>ir  No.  r)0,  V.  S.  Huroaii  of  Standards. 
t  Jour.  Inst.  Mil  lis,  Vol.  11,  p.  ")('». 
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run  hot.  TIuh  nu't^il  is  siiit(Hl  for  tiiriitahlo  l)oarings  and  center  bearingiB 
on  Hwing  hrulgcs.  For  heavy  truiinioii  iM^arinp^  in  contact  with  soft  steel 
carr^'ing  l^^ss  than  the  alM)vo  pressure  and  oiK'rating  at  slow  speeds  the 
copp(*r  content  nuiy  Ik»  raiscni  to  S,'{  or  80  |kt  cent.  A  very  common  mix- 
turt»  for  aceurat(»ly  liniMl  inacliinery  iH'ariiiKS  is  the  80-10-10  of  copper,  tin 
and  leml  with  less  than  I  imt  cent  pliosphonis.  This  bronze  is  easy  to  ma- 
nipulate' hut  heats  and  wears  more  than  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley's  "AUoy  B,"  con- 
sistinKof  77  ikt  cent  co])|hm',  8  ikt  cent  tin  and  16  per  cent  lead.  On  the 
other  hand  the  lead  in  the  latter  alloy  hiis  a  pronounced  tendenc3*'  to  seg- 
n^fCiition  durinjsc  iMHirin^  and  nnich  skill  is  re(|uireil  to  secure  good  bearings 
with  it.     It  is  us4»d  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroiul  for  car  journal  bearings. 

796.  Cold  Working  of  Brasses  and  Bronzes. — As  with  the  ferrous  metals 
»o  witli  the  non-ferrous,  cold  working  causi^s  densification  of  the  metal, 
d(»ci-eases  j^niin  size,  j)roniotes  an  incr(»asi»  in  tenacity',  and  decrease's  duc- 
tility. Thus  Davis*  has  shown  that  sheet  brass  (2  Cu  to  1  Zn)  valuing 
fn)in  .01  to  .(Hi  in.  in  thickness  increases  in  strength  directly  with  the  per 
c(»nt  riMluction  in  area  pnxiuci'd  l)y  rolling.  For  a  reduction  in  area  of 
00  ixT  c(»nt  the  av(Mag<»  stnMigth  was  doubk^d,  the  per  cent  elongation  in 
2  in.  was  (kn-nvised  to  U't  ween  ,V  and  iV  of  the  normal  value,  and  the  duc- 
tility ius  measured  by  the  cupping  test  (.\i1.  708)  was  reduced  to  about  i 
of  its  normal  vahie.  Fiu'ther  (»xampU»s  of  the  cfTect  of  cold  rolling  and 
cold  drawing  of  the  non-ferrous  metals  apjx^ar  in  Figs.  2, 6,  7  and  14.  It  is 
probabk'  that  eokl  (hawiii;!:  ('aus<>s  moiv  dangerous  internal  deformation 
within  {Mirts  which  are  to  witlistand  tensiU'  stn'ss  tlian  cold  rolling  or 
liammering,  since  cold  drawing  prochices  t(»nsile  stress  in  the  surface  ]a,yers 
and  c(»mpr(»ssiv(»  stn*sses  witliin,  whereas  stress(»s  of  opposite  character  are 
set  up  by  cold  rolling  or  by  hammering.  The  magnitude  of  the  internal 
stn»s.ses  so  pnMluced  is  quite  variabU'  ranging  from  3000  or  4000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  to  r)(),(K)0  or  ()(),(KH)  11).  jK^r  s(i.  in.f  When  above  5000  or  10,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  such  stress(»s  si^riously  impair  the  strength  of  the  metal.  Steps 
should,  therefons  Ih*  tak(M)  to  remove  internal  stress  by  annealing  or 
.sfH'inging  as  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 

Although  then*  are,  in  gen(M-al,  internal  stresses — necessarily  of  opposite 
sign  -induced  by  cold  working,  the  results  gotten  by  E.  H.  Peirce  J  work- 
ing on  hard-drawn  cop{MT  wire  show  that  the  hardenmg  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  nuiss  of  the  metal  and  is  not 
confiiH'd  to  the  skin  as  has  sometimes  lu'cn  stated. 

797.  Season  cracking  §  is  a  ty]x>  of  failure  common  to  rods,  tubes, 

♦  Pror.  A.S.  T.  .V..  Vol.  17.  p.  105. 

t  S('<!  Technologic  Pnftcr  No.  S2,  U.  S.  Biirciiu  of  Standards. 
X  Proc,  A.S.  T.  .U.,  ,  Vol.  17.  p.  115. 

S  S4'('  !•:.  Iloyn  in  Jour.  fust.  Metals.,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  p.  3;  Technobific  Paper  S2, 
U.  S.  bureau  of  Starulurils;  Topicnl  Dis(•u^i.sion  in  Pntc.  A.  S.  T.  Af.,  Vol,  18. 
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sheets,  cartridge  cases  and  other  a'^ticles  made  of  brass  or  bronze.  It  is 
especially  prevalent  in  brasses  containing  60  to  80  per  cent  copper,  in 
manganese  bronze,  Tobin  bronze,  and  has  been  observed  in  aluminum  and 
aluminum  bronze.  It  may  take  place  when  the  part  appears  to  be  imder 
no  stress;  it  may  occur  in  a  bolt  or  rod  after  it  has  carried  a  normal  load 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  it  may  happen  when  the  brass  is  put  into  the 
annealing  oven.  The  essential  cause  of  "  season  cracking  **  is  initial  internal 
stress — produced  by  cold  work,  by  biu-ning  in  of  defects,  by  quenching  or 
l)y  cooling  strains  induced  in  molding,  coupled  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following : 

(a)  Corrosion,  the  metal  being  under  no  external  stress; 

(6)  Applied  stress  of  less  intensity  than  the  normal  elastic  limit; 

(c)  Temperature  changes. 

Although  acting  in  different  ways  these  combinations  effect  an  over- 
stressing  at  a  certain  region  in  the  metal  and  cracking  finally  ensues. 
Considering  the  predominating  cause  of  failure,  "corrosion  cracking"  seems 
a  more  exact  term  to  apply  to  the  phenomenon. 

Season  crackmg  may  be  avoided  by  proper  annealing,  or  by  springing 
or  by  a  combination  of  springing  and  anneaUng.  Annealing  at  low  tem- 
p(M'atiire  efTects  a  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  strain  without 
producing  material  loss  in  hardness  or  strength.  Indeed  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  some  cases,  such  annealing  raises  these  properties.*  To 
be  efTective  in  preserving  high  strength  and  good  ductility  the  annealing 
temperature  must  be  less  than  the  temperature  at  which  grain  growth 
begins  in  the  metal.  This  temi3eratiu*e  varies  inversely  (but  not  in  direct 
ratio)  with  the  amount  of  permanent  deformation  which  the  metal  has 
sufT(u'c(l  and  with  the  time  the  metal  is  held  at  a  given  temperature.  For 
l)rass(s  containing  2  parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc  the  range  of  annealing 
tem])orature  which  is  effective  in  relieving  initial  stress  without  diminishing 
har(ln(\ss  is  200  to  300°  C. 

Springing  consists  in  bending  a  bar  backwards  and  forwards  in  radial 
planes  until  all  outer  fibers  have  been  permanently  lengthened.  This 
treatment  reduces  the  intensity  of  tensile  stresses  which  exist  at  the  sur- 
face in  cold-drawn  bars,  and  is  sometimes  a  necessary  preliminary  treat- 
ment to  pn^vent  cracking  of  parts  in  annealing. 

798.  Special  Tests  for  Brasses  and  Bronzes. — On  account  of  the  large 
internal  stresses  present  in  many  cold-rolled  and  hard-drawn  objects  of 
1)1  i^s  and  l)r()nze  and  the  harm  which  may  come  from  them,  simple  tests 
<  M  tiicir  detection  are  needed.  The  most  precise  method  with  a  rod  or 
(•il)e  specimen  consists  in  making  accurate  measurements  of  length  on 
tlu(  ('  or  mon^  surface  elements,  turning  off  or  boring  out  a  predetermined 

*  Mathcwson  and  Phillips,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  64,  p.  608. 
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amount  of  inotiil  niul  iiicnsurinK  ngiiin.  Knowing  the  mcduluB  of  elasticity 
of  the  niotal,  tlio  (*n)ss-MH*tional  nroa  bofort'  and  after  machining,  and  the 
original  length,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  unit  stress  in  each  layer  re- 
moved. Since  this  method  necessitates  taking  a  large  number  of  readings 
with  a  comparator  or  strain  gage  and  since  the  machining  cuts  must  be 

very  small  and  slowly  and  accurately  done, 
it  n'quin^s  too  much  time  for  commercial 
purposes. 

A  more  rapid  method   of  measuring  the 

internal  stress  in  a  Imr  has  been  devised  by 

Mr.  S.  W.  Miller.     A  specimen   is   cut   from 

the  Htraighl  l>ar,  which  is  to  be  examined,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  11.     If  the  outer  surface  of  the 

l)ar  was  in  tension  that  surface  of  the  speci- 

nuMi  will  Ih*  concave  after  its  removal  from 

the  l)ar,  the  n»vers(»  would  be  true  if  the  stress 

was   compression.      Ry  measuring  the   mid- 

onlinale  to  the  rurv(\  assmning  circular  cur\'ature  and  the  neutral  plane 

passing  through  the  gravity  axis  the  change  in  unit  stress  on  the  outer 

and  inner  filn^rs  may  1m»  (•()mj)ut<Hl  from  thes(»  fonnulas: 


30' 


Vui.  11.— Millar's  SiMTiiiuMi 
for  Mc;isiirin>K  I  nit  in  1  Stn'SH 
in  Brass  Him  Is. 


Ni  = 


Hi  Ayr 


Here  No  mikI  N|     <*haiiges  in  unit  stress  at  the  outer  and   inner   fibers 
resjiectively; 

/v  -moduli IS  of  elasticity; 

/    (h'liertion  at  centiM"  of  specimen; 

r --radius  of  rod; 

/=  length  of  rod. 

For  thill  slieets  tin*  procedure  advocated  by  Merica  and  Woodward  *  is 
still  more  simple.  A  strip  about  <>  in.  long  an<l  I  ii^*  wide  is  coated  with 
paraffin  exc<'pting  on<'  of  the  broad  surfaces  and  etched  with  acid  until 
one-ijuarter  tlie  depth  is  nMiioved.  If  tlie  strip  curves  the  mid-ordinate 
of  tlie  arc  is  measured  and  the  averag<'  value  of  the  original  internal  stress 
is  comjnited  from 

J(MEf 

IP   ' 


where  /=■  original  thickn<'ss  of  strip,  /-^mid-ordinate  of  arc  after  etching, 
and  oiIht  symi)ols  liav<'  same  meaning  as  JH'fore. 

*Toj)ifnl  Discussion  on  Sciison  Crarkinj?  of  Brass,  Prrc.  A.  S,  T.  M,,  Vol.  IS,  Pt.  2. 
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Detection  of  the  presence  of  high  mitial  tensile  stresses  in  the  surface 
layers  of  a  piece  of  brass  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  iramersing 
the  part  in  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  (65  gr.  HgNOa  and  15  cc.  cone. 
HNO3  per  liter)  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  hour.*  Badly  strained  pieces 
will  frequently  crack  after  this  procedure. 

The  cupping  test  has  recently  been  strongly  advocated  f  for  determining 
the  ductility  and  drawing  qualities  of  thin  sheet  metal,  especially  brass. 
The  test  is  made  on  a  small  sample  of  metal  sup-  ^.-.^ 

ported  between  a  die  and  annular  holder.  A  round- 
nosed  tool  is  gradually  forced  against  the  specimen 
and  forms  it  into  a  cup  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  By 
determining  the  depth  of  the  cup  at  fracture,  a  direct 
measure  of  the  drawing  quality  of  the  metal  is 
obtained.  Davis  claims  that  this  rapid  test  is  far  ^iq  12— Showine  Ar- 
more  accurate  than  the  tensile  test  or  scleroscope  rangement  of  Speci- 
hardness  test.  It  is  also  superior  to  the  Brinell  ball 
test  for  brass  sheets  imder  0.05  to  0.08  in.  thick. 
The  Brinell  test,  however,  is  very  satisfactory  for 
determining  the  drawing  qualities  of  thicker  sheets. 
He  also  states  that  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of 
the  cup  and  the  character  of  the  fractiu-e  afford  evidence  of  the  grain  size 
and  will  reveal  defects. 


men,  Tool  and  Dies 
on  Erichsen  Cupping 
Machine.  {Proc, 
A.S.T.M,,  Vol.  17,  PL 
2,  p.  200.) 
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799.  Utility  of  Aluminum  Alloys. — Owing  to  the  softness  of  pure  alum- 
inum, it  is  commonly  alloyed  with  copper  or  zinc  to  improve  its  mechan- 
ical properties.  About  one-fourth  of  the  entire  aluminum  production  is 
now  utilized  in  making  light,  stiff  alloys  with  these  metals,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  used  in  the  automobile  industry.  Thus  we  find  the  Ught 
aluminum  copper  alloys  used  for  pistons,  cylinders  and  crank  cases  for 
both  automobile  and  aeroplane  engines,  also  for  cooking  utensils  and 
strong  light  parts  which  arc  die  cast.  The  light  alloys  of  aluminum  and 
zinc  are  used  to  less  extent  for  gear  cases,  light  castings  of  high  strength,  and 
for  i^ortions  of  scientific  instruments  requiring  lightness  and  rigidity. 
\\\X\\  small  additions  of  manganese  and  copper  the  aluminum  zinc  alloys 
have  boon  used  in  the  frames  of  Zeppelins.  The  heavy  aluminum  bronzes 
find  us(^  in  stoam  valves,  pump  rods,  spindles,  springs^  propellers,  motor 
and  onpiino  gears  where  good  strength  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are 
(\ssontial  qualities. 

800.  Aluminum  Bronze  is  the  rather  inappropriate  name  applied  to 
coppi  r-aluniinuni  alloys  containing  less  than  11  per  cent  of  aluminum.     It 

*  TtchnoloQic  Paper  82.  f  C.  H.  Davis,  Proc,  A.  S.  T.  M,,  Vol.  17,  p.  165. 
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is  made  from  the  finest  grades  of  copixT  and  pure  aluminum  and  is  said  to 
l>e  improved  by  n»smcltinK.  On  account  of  tlie  rapidity  with  which  alum- 
inum oxidizes,  the  alloys  must  l)e  smelted  under  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
should  l)e  pourt^d  into  the  molds  with  as  little  agitation  as  possible.  Cast- 
ings must  Ix;  provided  with  large  gates  and  risers  to  provide  against  exces- 
sive slirinkage. 

The  ductility  of  the  aluminum  bronzes  is  verj'  high  and  nearly  con- 
stant for  variations  in  alumimnn  content  up  to  7.3  per  cent.  Bronzes 
with  more  tlum  7.3  por  cent  aluminum  show  decrease  in  ductility  as  the 
aluminum  increases  and  those  containing  12  per  cent  are  very  brittle. 
The  t<»nacity  of  tluvse  bronzes,  however,  increases  directly  with  the  alun> 
inum  content  up  to  approximat(»ly  10  p(*r  cent  aluminum.  The  tensile 
properties  of  tlu\se  alloys  *  are  shown  in  Fig.  13.  It  will  1x5  observed  that 
the  ductility  of  small  castings  of  these  alloys  is  al)out  the  same  as  in  the 
rolled  nxls.  The  bronzes  containing  less  than  7.3  p(T  cent  aluminum  are 
highly  resistant  to  torsional  stress  and  n»adily  rolled,  forged  and  cold- 
drawn.  Since  th(\v  consist  of  a  solid  solution,  the  rate  of  cooling  influences 
their  mechanical  projx'rties  very  little,  l^ronze  with  7.3  per  cent  aluminum 
(»xhibit(Hl  great  toughness  imder  impact  and  remarkable  resistance  to 
alternate  lx»nding  stress. 

Bronzes  containing  over  7.3  jxt  cent  aluminum  contain,  besides  the 
solid  solution,  a  dark  needle-like  constitiUMit,  which  is  unstable  and  much 
influenced  by  h(»at  tn^atment.  The  mark(»d  influence  of  quenching  on 
the  prof)erti(»s  of  bronze  with  10  jxt  c(*nt  alumimnn  is  also  well  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  This  alloy  in  rolUnl  fonu  has  alnnit  the  same  tenacity,  elastic 
ratio,  hardness,  hardening  (capacity  and  toughness  as  0.35  per  cent  carbon 
steel.  Experiments  by  Coi"se  and  Conustock  f  have  shown  that  cast  rods 
of  10  f)cr  cent  aluminiuu  bronze  quenched  at  850°  C.  and  annealed  at 
000°  C  have  an  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limit  of  approximately 
95,000  and  45,0(K)  II).  ix>r  sci.  in,  res|x»ctiv(»ly,  with  an  elongation  of  10 
I)er  cent  in  2  in.  and  a  capacity  to  endure  over  5,000,000  bending  reversals 
producing  an  extreme  filnT  stress  of  33,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Other  tests  by 
the  Alloys  Uesc^arch  ConnnitttK*  show  that  the  10  per  cent  aluminum 
bronze  has  almost  (constant  strength  for  increasmg  temperatures  up  to 
7(K)°  C.  but  the  alloy  is  much  more  brittle  above  400°  C.  than  at  normal 
temixTatures. 

Tlu»  insertion  of  1  per  c(»nt  of  manganese  into  a  10  per  cent  aluminum^ 
bronze  incrciisc^s  the  yield  point  and  ductility  of  the  alloy  without  producing 
material  change  in  its  strength  or  endurance  under  reversals  of  stress.l 

*  From  EiRhth  ReiK)rt  of  Alloys  Rosi'iirch  Com.  Proc.  Inst.  Mcch.  Enffr,,  1907.  Pt.  1, 
p.  57. 

t  Proc  A.S.  T.  ^f.,  Vol.  10,  p.  1:M. 

t  S<KJ  Alloys  Ucsoiirch  ('om.  Ninth  Uoi)ort  Proc.  Inst  Mcch.  Engr,,  1910,  Pt.  1, 
p.  130. 
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Aluminum  bronzes  arc  almost  incorrodible  in  sea  water  and  are  superior 
in  this  rcspctt  to  Muntz  metal  or  naval  brass. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  for  aluminum  bronze  is  about  18.000,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 


Fvt  Mnt  Aluminum 


Kii:.  13. — T)ii;  InHu(?ni'e  of  Aluminum  on  the  Teiuile  Propertica  of  Aluminum  Bidiu& 
(.Mloys  lU^urch  Com.,  Proe.  Init.  Midi.  Engr.,  1907,  pp.  113-133.) 

801.  Aluminum-copper  Alloys. — By  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  copper,  generally  less  than  5  per  cent,  to  "pure"  aluminum,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  metal  which  is  less  liable  to  burning  and  to  produce  light  castings 
that  ure  Ktronger,  liorder  and  tougher  than  those  made  ttata  ahimjnum. 
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Some  of  the  mechanical  prop(»rties  of  these  alloys  are  listed  in  Table  3. 
They  do  not  possess  as  high  resistance  to  corrosion  in  sea  water  as  the 
aluminum  bronzes,  nor  are  they  as  satisfactory  as  "  pure  "  aluminum  for 
cooking  utensils.  As  mentioned  before  these  alloys  are  much  used  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

TABLE  3.— TENSILE  PROPERTIES  OF  ALUMINUM  COPPER  ALLOYS 

(From  Alloys  Research  Com.,  8th  Report) 


Per  cent 
C<»pi>or. 


0.0 
1.90 
3.76 
4.97 


0.(K) 
l.W) 
3 .  7f ) 
4.97 

0.00 
1.90 
3 .  7V} 
4.97 


Condition. 


Sand  cast.    Slowly  cooled. 


0.00 

1 .  90  I    Sand  cast.  Quenched  from 

3.70  i'      450°  C.  in  water 

4.97  J 


Hot  rolled  from  3  in.  to  Ij- 
rounds. 


>   Cold  drawn. 


0.(M) 
l.(K)     p 
3.7()    J  I 


]    Ij-in.   rounds.      Annealecl  f 
'        and  drawn  with  anneal- 
ing to  iJ  in. 


Diameter  of 
Specimen. 

In. 


0.564 


0.564 


1.250 


H 

H 
« 

lA 
H 


ritimatc 
Strength. 

Lb.  per  bq.  in. 


10,250 
10,400 
16,840 
17,560 

11,300 
11,210 
15,790 
16,360 

14,550 
24,400 
37,700 
32,850 

19,460 
33,600 
44,800 
39,700 

16,600 
30,900 
37,850 


Yield  Point. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 


4,256 

7,390 

10,960 

12,310 

5,375 

8,060 

12,760 

13,880 

9,850 
14,320 
20,300 
19,920 

19,030 
31,370 
41,450 
35,600 

15,660 
28,900 
34,700 


Per  cent 

Elongation 

on  2  in. 

Per  cent. 


19.0 
6.0 
4.0 
4.0 

22.0 
7.0 
4.0 
4.0 

35.5 
27.6 
20.0 
10.5 

10.5 

13.0 

7.6 

6.0 

23.0 

16.6 

8.0 


802.  Aluminum-zinc  alloys  containing  loss  than  25  per  cent  of  zinc  are 
of  the  most  commercial  importance  of  the  alloys  of  this  group.  As  a  class 
all  of  tlicsc  alloys  arc  v(»r>'  sensitive  to  high  temperatures  in  melting  and 
in  solid  form  cxliibit  low  strength  and  brittleness  when  heated  above  60®  C. 
Those  havinjr  less  than  15  per  cent  zinc  are  much  used  in  constructions 
where  a  li^ht,  sound  casting,  which  can  be  easily  machined  or  forged  into 
j)rop('r  form,  is  dcsinMl.  Alloys  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  ainc 
urc  harder,  strongcM",  but  less  ductile  and  more  difficult  to  roll  or  draw. 
The  nlloys  of  hij»li  zinc  content  apjK^ar  to  suffer  a  decrease  in  strength  when 
excessively  workc^l  either  hot  oi  cold.    For  example,  the  strength  of  alloys 
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containing  26  per  cent  of  sine  decreased  when  the  bars  were  hot-rolled  or 

cold-drawn  below  1}  in.  in  diameter.*    The  tensile  propertiea  of  these 

alloys  are  indicated  in  Fig.  14. 

Unlike  most  of  the  minor  metals 

and  their  alloys  the  aluminum-        a 

zinc    alloys    have    well-defined 

yield    points    characterized    by    a 

dropping    of   the    scale     beam    j ' 

during    test.      The  modulus  of    tt 

elasticity    for    all   of  the   light    ^  ^  _ 

alloys  is  approximately  9,000,000    8 


lb.  per 

Aluminum  and  zinc  alloys  ^ 
containing  about  5  per  cent  of  | 
aluminum  are  added  in  small  ^ 
percentages  to  the  zinc  hatha  1 
used  ill  galvanizii^  in  order  to  P 
render  them  more  fluid. 

803.  Aluminum  -  nugnesima 
alloys  {magnalium)  containing 
small  percentages  of  magnesium, 
have  been  widely  used  as  deoxi- 
dizers  in  copper  smelting  opera- 
tions. The  alloy  containing  6 
per  cent  magnesium  haa  very 
good  mechanical  properties  and  ^ 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  pure  § 
aluniinum.  It  is  easy  to  work,  k 
exceptionally  strong,  and  duc- 
tile. Schirmeister  f  reports  a 
tenacity  of  42,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
an  elongation  of  21  per  cent  and 
a  Brinell  hardness  number  of  69 
for  an  alloy  of  this  composition 
rolled  at  450"  C. 


PweaMtZso 

^L     .•  t.    ..       .  F>o.  14.— The  Effect  of  Zinc  aa  the  TeiMile 
another  light  alloy  of      p,opertie8  of  Aluminum  Zinc  Alloys     (Alloys 
Research   Cam.,   Proe.    Iiut.  Mteh.  Bn^., 
1912,  p.  440,  472,  404.) 


exceptionally  high  strength.    It  con- 

Biats  I  of  aluminum   alloyed  with  0.5 

per    cent   mapiesium,  0.6  to  0.8  per 

cent  manganese  und  3.5  to  5.5.  per  cent  copper.     It  baa  a  tensile  atrength  of  60,000  to 

60,000  lb,  per  sq.  In,   and  an  elongation  of  about  8  per  oent. 

W;  1S13,  PL  1,  p.  331. 


•  Tenth  Report  Alloys  Research  Com.,  Proe.  /w*.  MtA.  1 

t  Stahl  II.  Einen,  June  24,  1915. 
t  Mineral  IndastTy,  1915,  p.  21, 
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804.  Lead-tin  alloys  arc  principally  used  in  making  solder,  pewter  and 
to>s.  These  allo^TS  have  rather  low  melting-points,  that  of  the  eutectic 
containing  37  per  cent  lead  being  only  183°  C.  By  adding  tin  to  lead  the 
strength  and  hardness  are  considerably  increased.  Furthermore,  the 
alloys  carrj'ing  more  than  50  per  cent  lead  remain  pasty  over  a  considerable 
range  of  temperature  Iwfore  com[)letely  solidifying.  The  latter  property 
renders  these  alloys  of  value  for  plumlx^rs*  solder  which  ordinarily  contains 
from  2  parts  lead  and  1  part  tin  to  equal  parts  of  each.  For  soldering  tin, 
the  alloy  containing  2  parts  tin  and  1  part  lead  is  much  used,  whereas  for 
electrical  work  the  l)est  solders  carry  less  than  10  per  cent  lead. 

805.  Lead-antimony  alloys. — Antimony,  like  tin,  serves  as  a  hardener 
when  addiHl  to  lead  but  the  useful  binary  alloys  of  these  two  metals  cover 
only  a  limited  range  in  constitution.  The  more  useful  of  these  alloys 
contain  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  antimony.  The  alloys  richer  in  lead  than 
the  above  are  very  soft ;  those  richer  in  antimony  are  too  brittle  and  hard 
to  Ih?  of  value  for  most  purposes.  Alloys  containing  over  13  per  cent 
antimony  consist  of  a  comparatively  soft  eutectic  in  which  are  embedded 
hard  cubical  cr>'stals  of  antimony.  In  bearing  metals  the  presence  of  a 
limited  mount  of  these  liard  crj'stals  increases  resistance  to  wear,  but  a 
large  proportion  causes  the  l^earing  to  heat.  The  softer  eutectiCi  on  the 
other  hand,  readily  adjusts  itself  to  inequalities  in  pressure  and,  wearing 
more  rapidly  than  tlie  antimony,  allows  space  for  the  lubricant.  Allojrs 
containing  12  to  17  per  cent  antimony  are  inexpensive  and  are  used  to 
some*  (»xtent  for  l^earings  carrying  light  loads.  For  properties  of  some  bear- 
ing metals  of  this  class,  see  Table  4. 

Shot  and  bullets  are  made  from  lead  containing  a  small  proportion  of 
antunony  to  increase  the  hardness. 

806.  Lead-antimony-tin  alloys  are  of  great  value  for  t3rpe  metal.  A 
satisfactory'  type  metal  must  take  a  full  sharp  impression  of  the  mold  and 
l)e  sufRciently  rigid  to  withstand  press  action.  The  alloys  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony containing  over  15  per  cent  antimony  satisfy  the  former  require- 
ment since  they  expand  slightly  on  heating  but  they  require  a  little  tin  to 
incre^ise  their  compreasive  strength  and  render  them  less  brittle.  The 
range  in  composition  for  these  alloys  varies  from  2  parts  lead,  1  part  anti- 
mony and  1  part  tin  to  7  parts  lead,  2  parts  antimony  and  1  part  tin. 
LinotyiK'  and  monotype  machines  use  cheaper  alloys  containing  12  to  18 
per  cent  antimony,  3  to  8  per  cent  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  lead. 

Alloys  containing  10  to  20  per  cent  antimony,  5  to  20  per  cent  tin  and 
the  reniain(l(»r  lead  may  also  be  used  for  Ix^rings  subjected  to  moderate 
loads  (Table  4).     Magnolia  metal  contaming  approximately  78  per  cent 
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lead,  16  per  cent  antimony  and  6  per  cent  tin  is  one  of  the  common  bearing 
metals  of  this  class.  The  range  in  poming  temperatures  for  these  alloys 
is,  however,  more  limited  than  for  the  equally  serviceable  but  somewhat 
more  expensive  bearing  metals  consisting  principally  of  tin. 


TABLE  4.— SHOWING  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WHITE  METAL 

BEARING  ALLOYS 

(From  Rept.  of  Ck)m.  B-2,  Proc,  A.  S,  T.  M.,  Vol.  18,  Pt.  1.) 


DEroRiiATiON  or 

Oom* 

• 

Formula. 

Ctunder 

1  i  in.  Diam.  by  2|  in. 

High  at  70O  F.,  in. 

Brinell 
Habdnbm. 

Melt- 
inc- 
Pomt. 

plete 

Liqua- 

taoD 

Wt. 

Proper 
Pour- 

Alloy 

Point. 

Temp- 

No. 

era- 

Cop- 
per, 
per 
cent. 

Tin, 

per 

cent. 

Anti- 
mony, 
per 
cent. 

Lead, 

per 

cent. 

At 

1000 

lb. 

At 

SOOO 

lb. 

At 

10,000 

lb. 

At 
70"  F. 

At 
212*»  F. 

Deg. 

Cent. 

Deg. 
Cent. 

Oi. 

per 

cu.  in. 

ture, 
Fahr. 

1 

4.5 

91.0 

4.5 

■   •   •   • 

0.000 

0.001 

0.015 

28.6 

12.8 

226 

371 

4.24 

824 

2 

3.5 

89.0 

7.5 

■   •   •   • 

0.0000 

0.0015 

0.0120 

28.3 

12.7 

238 

362 

4.27 

808 

3 

8.33i 

83.33i 

8.33i 

. 

0.0010 

0.0045 

0.0070 

34.4 

15.7 

239 

422 

4.31 

916 

4 

3.0 

75.0 

12.0 

10.0 

0.0005 

0.0025 

0.0090 

29.6 

12.8 

186 

291 

4.36 

680 

5 

2.0 

65.0 

15.0 

18.0 

0.0010 

0.0030 

0.0090 

29.6 

11.8 

186 

280 

4.48 

661 

6 

1.5 

20.0 

15.0 

63.5 

0.0015 

0.0060 

0.0180 

24.3 

11.1 

186 

267 

6.39 

688 

7 

10.0 

15.0 

75.0 

0.0010 

0.0050 

0.0230 

24.1 

11.7 

240 

260 

6.62 

625 

8 

5.0 

15.0 

80.0 

0.0020 

0.0090 

0.0620 

20.9 

10.3 

243 

260 

6.80 

625 

9 

5.0 

10.0 

85.0 

0.0040 

0.0120 

0.0840 

19.6 

8.6 

243 

266 

6.92 

616 

10 

■    ■    • 

2.0 

15.0 

83.0 

0.0010 

0.0100 

0.1540 

17.0 

8.9 

246 

260 

6.82 

626 

11 

15.0 

85.0 

0.0010 

0.0100 

0.1190 

17.0 

9.9 

247 

260 

5.94 

626 

12 

10.0 

90.0 

0.0025 

0.0170 

0.2850 

14.3 

6.4 

247 

265 

6.17 

684 

807.  Babbitt  metals  are  alloys  with  a  tin  base  containing  small  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  antimony.  They  are  so  called  from  the  inventor 
Isaac  Babbitt.  The  important  babbitts  consist  of  crystals  of  the  rather 
hard  antimony-tin  compound  (SnSb)  surrounded  by  softer  masses  of  tin. 
Soft  varieties  of  babbitt  carry  about  4  or  6  per  cent  of  copper  and  6  to  8 
per  cent  of  antimony,  whereas  the  harder  allo3rs  contain  6  to  10  per  cent 
of  copper  and  8  or  10  per  cent  of  antimony.  An  idea  of  the  mechanical 
and  physical  properties  of  the  more  valuable  of  these  alloys  is  furnished  in 
Table  4  abstracted  from  Report  of  Com.  B-2  ot  A.S.  T.  M.,  1918.  Since 
the  rate  of  heating  of  such  bearings  under  service  conditions  is  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  crystals  of  the  copper-antimony 
compound,  the  temperature  of  pouring  and  rate  of  cooling  must  be  care- 
fully controlled.  Rapid  chilling  or  very  slow  cooling  causes  heating  of  the 
bearing.*  By  heating  the  core  of  the  mold  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  inter- 
mediate rate  of  cooUng  such  that  the  crystals  will  be  well-deiSned,  uni- 
formly dispersed  throughout  the  mass  and  not  over  .01  in.  in  size.  Such 
treatment  leads  to  a  more  serviceable  bearing. 

*  Bchrens  and  Baucke,  The  MekLOoffrapfMi  Vol.  8. 
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808.  Alloys  of  Low  Fusibility.— The  following  remarkable  alloys,  all 
of  which  fuse  at  very  low  temperatures,  may  be  used  as  safety-plugs  in 
automatic  firenspraying  pipensystems  in  mills  and  for  similar  purposes. 


TABLE  5.— FUSIBLE  ALLOYS 


Name. 


Newton's. 
Rose's.  . . 
Darcet's. . 
Wood's. . . 
lipoirti's. 


Pbrcbntaoe  of  Ingrsdisnts. 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

50 

31 

19 

0 

50 

28 

22 

0 

50 

25 

25 

0 

50 

24 

14 

12 

50 

27 

13 

10 

Fuainic 
Tempera- 
ture, Deg. 

Cent. 


05 
100 

03 
66-71 

60 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  THE  MECHANICAL 

PROPERTIES  OF  METALS 

BFFBCTS  ON  IRON  AND  STBEL 

809.  Importance  of  Temperature  Effects  on  Rropertiei. — ^At  the 

present  time  the  ferrous  metals  are  the  principal  materials  for  boilerBi 
grates,  fire-boxes,  staybolts,  engine  cylinders  and  pistonSy  ladles,  shafting, 
rails,  axles,  refrigerating  machinery  and  other  machine  partSi  which  are 
subjected  to  considerable  variation  in  temperature  or  to  long  periods  at 
higher  or  low  temperatures.  Often  the  breakage  of  such  parts  would 
result  in  loss  of  hfe  or  large  financial  loss.  It  therefore  is  imperative 
that  the  properties  of  these  metals  under  such  conditions  be  weQ  under- 
stood. We  shall  next  consider  the  more  important  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  mechanical  properties  of  iron  and  steel. 

810.  Effects  on  Strength.^— This  subject  has  been  very  fully  and  carefully 
investigated  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  a  full  series  of  stress  d'agrams, 
similar  to  that  of  Fig.  1,  is  shown  in  the  report  for  1888.  The  curves 
of  Fig.  1  exhibit  the  action  of  a  structural  steel  (0.20  per  cent  carbon) 
having  a  normal  tensile  strength  at  70^  F.  of  70,000  lb.  per  square  inch  and 
an  elastic  Umit  of  about  37,000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Elastic  limits  and 
ultimate  strengths  may  be  gotten  from  this  figure.  A  better  notion  of  the 
variation  in  strength  of  different  carbon  steels,  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron 
with  temperature,  can  be  formed  from  Fig.  2.  Study  of  Fig.  2  reveals 
that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  steels  and  wrought  iron  does  not  vaiy 
greatly  for  temperatures  between  0  and  300^  F.,  there  being  a  slight  sag 
in  strength  at  200^  F.  As  the  temperature  is  raised  above  300^  F.  the 
strength  increases  imtil  a  maximum  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  the 
normal  strengtii  is  reached  at  500^  F.  Further  increase  in  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in  tenacity  until  at  1600^  F. 
the  strength  is  only  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  normal.  Corroborative  evi- 
dence is  also  furnished  by  the  data  in  Figs.  4, 5, 6,  and  10.  For  infonnation 
regarding  strength  of  alloy  steels  at  high  temperatures  see  Art.  815. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tenacity  of  cast  iron  is  not  materially  affected 
by  variation  in  temperature  up  to  900^  F.  For  increases  in  temperature 
above  900''  F.  the  strength  falls  proportionately  until  at  1600*  F.  it  is 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  normal  value. 
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In  Fig.  3  may  be  seen  the  relative  effects  of  slow  and  rapid  applica- 
tions of  stress  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  at  different  temperatures.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  the  quick  loading  develops  a  greater  tensile  strength 
than  the  slow  loading.  Between  250°  and  500°  F.  for  steel,  and  between 
150°  and  500°  F.  for  wrought  iron  (figure  at  left),  the  quick  loading  gives 
a  lower  ultimate  strength,  while  beyond  these  higher  temperatures  the 
quick  loading  t^ain  gives  the  greater  strength.  Similar  effects  for  both 
ultimate  strength  and  yield  point  of  soft  steel  wire,  under  temperature 
variations  between  —00°  and  +200  °F.,  are  indicated  in  the  right  portion 
of  Fig.  3. 

When  homogeneous  steel  or  wrought-iron  specimens  are  exposed  to 
temperatures  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  the  static  strength  is 
higher  and  the  ductility  lower  than  at  nonnol  temperatures.  As  an 
example  we  cite  a  test*  on  a  steel  bar  having  a  normal  elastic  limit  and 


Tempeiuturo  In  DegrcM  FBhrcDhelt 
Fio.  3— The  EffecU  of  Rule  of  Loading  on  the  Strength  of  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron 
when  Testcwl  at  Vftrious  Teniperaturea.     (Frmch  Commiasum  Report,  Vol,  2,  pi,  20.) 

ultimate  strength  of  52,8C0  and  72,4CC  lb.  per  square  mch,  respectively, 
and  an  elongation  of  29.3  per  cent.  This  bar  tested  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air  (—220°  F.)  exhibited  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  in  elastic  limit 
and  35  per  cent  in  ultimate  strength,  but  in  elongation  it  showed  a  de- 
crease of  63  per  cent. 

811.  Importance  of  Effect  oo  Elastic  Limit — In  Fig.  4  combined  curves 
for  carbon  steels  showing  mean  variations  in  mechanical  properties  with 
temperature  indicate  that  whereas  the  mean  ultimate  strength  varies  less 
than  15  per  cent  from  the  normal  for  temperature  variations  between 
0  and  700°  F.,  the  mean  elastic  hmit  decreases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  temperature  above  0°  F.  Hierefore  the  ratio  of  the  elastic 
limit  to  the  ultimate  strength — the  elastic  ratio— is  much  less  at  high 
temperatures  than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Fot  100°  P.  the  mean 
•  Test  made  at  Watertowq  Araenal,  See  Bnfr.  Rec,  Vd.  U,  p.  6$, 
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value  of  the  elastic  ratio  is  0.57,  while  at  500°  F.  it  ie  only  0.36.    Figs.  1, 

3,  and  5,  showing 
reaults  of  tests  on 
individual  dssaes 
of  steel,  substan- 
tiate the  above 
statements. 

For    atruetural 

*« :;    purpoaa,  thereon, 

-     theworlnngstrenutk 

K^    of    mvught    inm 

'   and  steel  miwf  be 

,,  a    regarded   aa   regu- 

<    I   larly  diminiahing, 

J    trhile  the  tempera- 

B      "*       I .■ .1. 


lure   increases,  the 

rate  of  diminvtion 

Tcnta  OQ  betJiQ  about  4  per 

cent   per   100'  F. 


Tempcnturc  In  DcKreo  FkhraDhelt 

Fici.  4. — Grand    Mean    Curvw    from    Tpmperatu 
Ktecl  KckIs. 

Duunatcr  of  rada.  H  in.,   of  ipecimcn  O.S  in.     Ten  Stgna  ot  luirdniB,         

from  O.m  to  0.07%  C.    (TfK.o/ «Waii,  1888.  p.  M6.)  tTKTBOae      »B     WTH- 

perature, 
812.  The  Chaose  in  DuctUity.— Steel  and  wrou^t  iron  both  eaiaiat 
a  marked  reduction  in  per  cent  elongation  for  temperatures  in  the  vieini^ 
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of  300°  F.,  as  the  curves  of  Fig.  5  show.  At  this  toaperatuie  wn)U{^t 
iron  and  soft  steel  have  dongatioDs  of  approximatdy  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  respective  values  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  re- 
duction in  elongation  at  this 
temperature  for  high  carbon 
steels  IS  not  quite  so  marked. 

Minimum  values  for  the  per 
cent  reduction  in  area  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  occur  at  somewhat 
higher  temperatures,  generally 
between  400  and  500°  F.,  as 
indicated  In  Fig.  6. 

813.  The  Change  in  the 
Modulus  (A  Elasticity.  —  The 
results  plotted  in  Fig.  6  and  7 
show  that  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  wrought  iron  and  of 
steel  decreases  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases.  This  decrease 
amounts  to  approximately  2 
per  cent  per  100°  F.  increase  of 
temperature  up  to  500°  F.  For 
higher  teniperatures  the  reduc- 
tion  in  stiffness  is  i '— ■" 
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(Lm  ud  Crovther,  AvioMrOv,  Ted.  «8,  p.  488 J 


2  marked, 
being  about  20  per  cent  at  800" 
F.  and  55  per  cent  at  1100°  F.  . 

814.  Effect  on  Resistance  to  Impact— "Die  variation  in  the  reflistance 
to  a  single  blow  of  eight  varieties  steel  tested  at  different  temperatures  ia 
well  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The  composition  of  these  steels  is  given  in  Table  1. 
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Each  cun'c  represents  t^sts  on  50  to  60  specimens.  Each  0.4X0.4X2.4-in. 
test-piece  was  made  with  a  milled  notch  0.08  in.  wide  and  0.08  in.  deep, 
the  notch  being  provided  with  a  round  bottom.  Specimens  were  broken 
in  a  Guillery  *  machine  over  a  1.6-in.  span  and  under  an  initial  energy  of 

(iOOO 


400  niX)  800 

TcmiMiruturu  in  DetfrvoaF. 

Fig.  8. — Effects  of  Toini>oraturc  on  the  lU^sistunce  of  Various  Annealed  Steels  to 
Impact.     (Ouillet  and  Kevillon  in  Proc.  I.A.T,  M.,  6th  Congress,  III4.) 

TABLE  I.— COMPOSITION  OF  STEELS  SUBJECTED  TO  IMPACT  AT 
VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES.    (Guillet  and  R£villon) 


Steel 


Extra  soft .  . . . 

Soft 

Half  hard .  .  . . 
Martin  (hard). 

Tool 

2  per  cent  Xi . 
7  per  cent  Ni . 
Nickel-chrome 


Per  Cent  of 


C 


0.218 
0.345 
0.401 
0.725 

1.224 

0.085 
0.162 
0.105 


Si 

Mn 

0.2() 

0.24 

0.20 

0.51 

0.44 

0.34 

0.40 

0.33 

0.05 

0.04 

0.01 

0.15 

0.18 

0.20 

0.11 

0.34 

0.041 
0.048 
0.044 
0.025 

0.040 

0.017 

Ni=7.10 

Ni=4.38 


0.013 
0.068 
0.062 
0.013 

0.023 
Ni-2.99 

Cr=0.85 


AnneftUiis 
TMmtmeiit 
in  Air  At 

CC.) 


{ 


850 
800 
800 
750 
Plane  ban  at 
700» 
850 
600 
750 


5210  in.  lb.  The  tests  show  that  the  resistance  of  these  steels  iccreascd 
slightly  as  the  temperature  rose  from  room  temperature  to  a  value  betu'een 
250°  and  400°  F.  The  resistance  to  a  single  shock  then  diminished  with 
increasing  temperatures  until  a  minimum  resistance  was  reached  at  a 
temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  rOO°  F.,  and  that  with  further  increase  in 
temperature  the  resistance  again  rose. 

*  This  machine  is  provided  with  a  fly  wheel  to  which  is  attached  a  knife  for  breaking 
the  specimens.  The  energy  absorbed  in  breaking  the  test  piece  ia  meaaured  by  the 
diminution  caused  in  the  speed  of  the  fly  wheel. 
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Teste  have  demonstrated  that  repeated  blows  or  working  at  tempeni- 
tures  between  500°  and  600°  F.  (a  blue  heat)  greatly  impair  the  ductility 
and  toughness  of  wrought  iron  and  "structural  steel.  Experjmente  by 
C.  E.  Stromeyer*  showed  that  the  structural  steel  and  wrought-iroo  bars, 
which  in  normal  condition  could  be  bent  cold  throu^  an  angle  of  45° 
Srst  on  one  side  of  axis  of  the  test-piece  and  then  on  the  other  for  12  to 
26  bends,  stood  only  1}  to  3  bends  at  a  blue  heat.  Tension  teste  by  B. 
Krohn  f  on  wrought  iron,  soft  steel,  and  medium  steel  showed  that  the 
decrease  in  energy  of  rupture  due  to  working  at  a  blue  heat  was  56,  30.4, 
and  26  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  elongation  decreased  53,  31  and  28 
per  cent,  respectively. 

In  certain  experimente  by  T.  Andrews  %  wrought-iron  car  axles  heated 
to  various  temperatures  suffered  iin-  j 
pact  from  a  2240-lb.  tup  dropping  | 
through  a  distance  of  30  in. ;  they  were  |  ^ 
then  turned  over,  the  temperature  1 1 
restored  and  the  blow  repeated.  | 
Although  the  material  itself  was  very  S 
non-uniform  the  resulte  plotted  in  Fig.  ^ 
9  demonstrate  that  the  resistance  * 
was     a    minimum    when    the    axles  

were  tested  at  570°  F,,  a  blue  heat.  _  _  _ 

r-       n      I         L     _    *L  -J.        t  Fio.  9. — Effecta  of  Temperature  on  the 

Fig.    9    also    shows    the    necessity    of      Enduranee  of  WroughVTnm  IWIw^y 

making  mipact  teste  at  the  same  tem-     Axles   to  Altemate  Bending  under 

perature  if  the  reaulte  of  different  teste     Impact.    (T.  Andrewe.) 

are  to  be  compared. 

Although  comparatively  few  impact  teste  have  been  made  at  low 
temperatures,  the  available  information  indicates  that  the  resistance  to 
shock  diminishes  as  the  temperature  drops  below  room  temperature. 
Andrews  found  in  other  teste  f  on  wrought-iron  axles  that  the  number  of 
blows  required  to  produce  rupture  at  100°  F.  was  50  per  cent  greater 
than  at  0°  F.  Axles  broken  at  —18°  F.  exhibited  a  crystalline  fracture 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  piece;  those  broken  at  300°  F.  showed  a 
fibrous  uneven  fracture. 

Impact  teste  by  Goerens  and  Hartel  [[  on  mild  steel  show  s  great 
increase  in  brittlencss  over  the  resulte  at  nonnal  temperatures  when 
the  specimens  were  broken  at  — 103°  F,  and  below. 

The  bar  (Art.  810)  tested  imder  tension  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air  required  approximately  one-half  as  much  energy  to  rupture  it  as  at 

•  Proe.  Inst,  of  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  84,  p.  114. 

t  Reported  by  G.  Henning  in  Engr.  Nem,  Vol.  27,  p.  42. 

t  In  a  Bessemer  Premium  Paper  before  the  Soe.  Engr.  (Loodon),  1806. 

5  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engr.,  Vol.  94,  p.  209. 

II  Zatschri/t  far  anoTganiache  ChemU,  Vol.  SI,  o  ^30. 
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normal  temperature,  thus  showing  its  increased  fragility  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

81B.  Effect  on  Hardness. — An  elaborate  scries  of  tests  by  F.  Robin 
(reported  in  Rn:  de  MdUi!.,  Vol.  5,  p.  893;  Vol.  6,  p.  180)  in  which  the 
Brinell  method  wus  used,  show  that  the  curves  between  hardness  and  tem- 
perature HIT  of  of  the  some  general  character  as  the  cur\'es  between  tensile 
strength  and  temperature. 

T.^BLK   2-  HIUN'KE.l-   ll.AHDN'ICHH  OK   SPFnAL   ALLOY  STEELS   AT 
VAHIOl-H  TKMPKRATI'K1«.     (Robin) 
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816.  Effect  of  Specific  Gravity. — ^Tests  by  Langley  *  show  that  specific 
gravity  of  steel  increases  from  7.76  at  white  heat  to  7.83  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  a  black  heat. 

EFFECT  ON  ALLOYS  AlVD  IfETALS  MUCH  USED  IN  MACHINB  PARTS 

817.  Description  of  Tests. — Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  brasses, 
bronzes  and  other  alloys  in  valves,  shafting,  parts  of  pumps  and  engines 
often  subjected  to  temperatures  from  400  to  700^  F.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  such  temperatures  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  these 
metals  is  also  essential  if  safe  and  economical  designs  of  such  parts  are  to 
be  made.  One  of  the  most  extensive  series  of  tests  thus  far  made  on  the 
effects  of  high  temperatures  on  the  niechanical  properties  of  alloys  was 
reported  by  Bregowsky  and  Spring  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  I.A.T.M.t 
We  shall  now  present  the  main  results  of  these  investigators.  Their 
experiments  included  both  tensile  and  torsion  tests.  Round  bars  with 
the  gauged  portion  turned  down  to  a  constant  diameter  of  0.65  to  0.85  in., 
depending  on  the  size  of  bar  as  received,  were  used.  The  gauged  length 
of  the  tension  specimens  was  2  in.;  of  the  torsion  test-pieces,  8  in.  All 
metal  was  obtained  from  commercial  foundries  and  all  specimens  for  a 
given  series  of  tests  were  from  the  same  heat.  Temperatures  were  secured 
through  resistance  coils  which  were  placed  aroimd  the  specimens,  due  care 
being  taken  to  insulate  the  specimen  and  to  reduce  the  heating  effect  due 
to  magnetic  induction  to  a  minimum.  Each  point  on  the  diagrams  rep- 
resents from  2  to  10  results.  In  the  tension  tests  the  yield  point  was  gotten 
by  dividers;  in  the  torsion  tests  a  troptometer  was  used  to  measure  detru- 
sions.  The  compositions  of  the  various  metals  tested  may  be  found  in 
Table  3. 

818.  Effect  on  Tensile  Properties  of  Alloys.— Fig.  10  shows  the  effects 
of  variations  in  temperature  from  room  temperatiu^  to  1000®  F.  on  IjB 
commercial  alloys.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  ultimate  strength 
and  3rield  point  of  the  copper-tin  bronzes  and  the  aluminum  bronzes 
remain  fairly  constant  for  temperatures  between  70®  and  400®  F.  For 
increasing  temperature  both  of  these  stresses  decrease.  The  brasses, 
inanganose  bronze,  and  Monel  metal  exhibit  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
strength  as  the  temperature  is  raised  above  70®  F.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  with  the  exception  of  manganese  bronze  and  Monel  metal  the  duc- 
tility of  the  brasses  and  bronzes  is  very  little  at  temperatures  above  6C0®  F. 
The  high  strenjz:th  and  ductility  exhibited  by  the  rolled  Monel  metal  at  all 
temperatures  is  remarkable. 

♦  Am.  Chem.y  1876. 

t  A  good  bibliography  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Proe.  of  the  Fifth  Congreu 
of  the  I.A.T.M,,  entitled  " The  Influence  of  Increased  Temperatures  on  the  Mochwoical 
Qualities  of  Metals,"  by  M.  Rudeloff, 
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The  iH-iirivior  of  \\ir  colrl-nillrd  ^'ll:lftin^  and  the  cast  steel  is  in  accord- 
jjiirr  with  \\\c  i\n\:\  of  Alt  sHLjimI  s\'2.  'I'lir  W  |MT  (Tilt  nickel  steel  shoe's 
siiiiil.'tr  r]i:)n)ii>  in  .'-tn-n^tli  proprrtics  lait  exhibits  much  higher  ductility 
iit.  t«rM|M'r:itnir.<  urniir  ti(M»'  1'.  tluin  cither  of  the  other  steels. 

819,  Kffect  on  Torsional  Properties.-  Data  on  the  strength  and  angle 
f*f  Iwi  1  iiimI«  T  tor -inn  is  L'i\>'n  for  I")  metals  in  Fip.  11.  With  the  excep- 
tion ol  llii-  r:iili(iii  stnly.  :ill  of  the  inetals  tested  show  a  progressive  falling 
oif  111  lilt  i<»ii:il  inni'th  .IS  till'  teniperatun*  is  increased  above  70*  F. 
'Ill''  njiM  loi  the  r.-iiliofi  ^  t  ccIs  .M  ic  soiiu'what  slinilar  to  thc  tensQe  stFcngth 
tiMipit.-itiin-  (invf.:.  In  iht'^i*  te^'ts  also,  the  Monel  metal  shows  both 
\uy\i  :'\iiii\ii\\,\  .vtreii^'.th  and  :il>ihty  to  withstand  severe  overstrain. 
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820.  Effect  on  Modulus  of  EUstici^.— It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
effects  of  temperature  on  the  stiffness  of  these  metals  waa  not  noted.  From 
tests  made  at  the  Berhn  Testing  Laboratory  in  18f  3  it  appears  that  the 


|lil§il.SII|g§§ll|§3§l||' 

Jemporaturaa  tii  Devraea  Falireiibelt 

Fi<i.  10. — KITofts  of  Vjtrialion  in  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Properties  of  Different 
Commercial  Alloys.     {Bregowsky  and  Spring.) 

modulus  of  elasticity  copper  and  cast  delta  metal  increase  10  to  15  per 
cent  as  the  temperature  increases  from  70  to  200"  F.  and  then  fall  off 
rapidly  as  the  teniperaturo  is  further  raised,  reaching  room-temperature 
values  ^ain  when  the  temperature  reaches  400°  F.    Rolled  delta  metal 
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exhibited  more  pronounced  diminution  of  stiffness  with  increase  in  tem- 
perature than  did  the  cast  delta  metal.  A  4  per  cent  manganese  broiue 
had  aa  high  modulus  at  600°  F.  as  at  70°  F. 


n  TemiMTuture  on  tlic  Torsional  Strength  tad  A 
iiil  liollcd  Alloys.     (Dn^gowsky  and  Spring.) 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FATIGUE  OF  METALS 

By  J.  B.  KoMMEHS  * 

821.  Fatigue  Defined. — Experiments  have  shown  that  metals  will  fail 
when  loads  arc  repeated  or  reversed  many  thousands  or  perhaps  millions 
of  times,  not  only  at  miit  stresses  less  than  the  ultimate,  but  even  at  unit 
stresses  less  than  the  elastic  limit.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  these 
repetitions  or  reversals  caused  a  general  deterioration  of  cohesion  in  the 
metal,  which  deterioration  was  known  by  the  term  fatigue.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  no  such  general  deterioration  takes  place,  but  that 
at  the  point  of  maximmn  stress  certain  "  slip  planes  "  are  set  up,  some 
of  which,  upon  continuous  repetition  of  stress,  gradually  develop  into 
actual  cracks,  which  finally  cause  .rupture.  The  word  "  fatigue  "  is  not 
a  very  appropriate  term  for  this  class  of  failures.  Alternating  stress,  or 
repeated  stress  failures  arc  much  better  descriptive  terms. 

In  the  discussion  of  fatigue  in  this  chapter,  the  term  alternating  stress 
or  reverse  stress  will  mean  the  case  in  which  the  stress  changes  from  ten- 
sion to  compression.  Repeated  stress  will  be  used  as  the  broader  term, 
including  the  previous  case  and  also  that  in  which  the  stress  remains  wholly 
tensile  or  compressive. 

822.  "  Crystallization ''  of  Iron  and  SteeL — It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  fractures  due  to  repeated  stresses  show  a  decided  crystalline 
appearance,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  repeated  stresses 
caused  the  crystallization.  It  is  generally  agreed  now  that  this  idea  is 
incorrect.  If  such  a  bar,  which  has  broken  in  service,  shows  a  crystalline 
fracture,  and  another  part  of  the  bar  is  nicked  and  broken  by  a  single  blow, 
a  crystalline  fracture  will  again  be  revealed,  proving  that  this  condition  is 
inherent  in  the  bar,  and  not  due  to  repetition  of  stress.  If  the  structiue 
of  a  member  is  coarsely  crystalline  due  to  defective  composition,  over- 
heating, or  other  maltreatment,  the  member  is  likely  to  be  weak  under 
repeated  or  alternating  stresses. 

C23.  Slip  Lines  and  Fracture. — As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XX,  metals 
are  composed  of  crystals,  and  in  ordinary  iron  and  steel  the  structure  is  by 
no  means  homogeneous.    When  a  bar  is  deformed  there  will  evidently  be 

*  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Mechanics  in  The  University  of  WiflconsiQ. 
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unoqual  ilistriliiition  of  stress  aiiioiif;  llit*  ciyslals,  and  \\hcn  the  stress  in 
tho  crystals  which  aro  most  hijihly  strainctl  Iccoincs  sufficiently  great  they 
will  ^ivo  way  l>y  niicrosc'opic  movcniont  along  their  cleavage  planes. 
This  jiHdinjr  is  manifested  I  y  *'  sh'p  lines  ''  on  the  surfaces  of  the  crj'stak. 

In  <'xp<»riinents  on  Swedish  iron  carried  on  hj*  Kwing  and  Humphrey,* 
the  material  IkuI  an  ultimate  stren^^th  of  52,S()(}  Ih.  per  square  inch,  and  a 
yield  |)oint  of  !^I,()()()  1!>.  jmt  wjuare  inch.  With  the  specimen  acting  as  a 
n)tatinj?  lK»am  a  unit  stn»ss  of  alnuit  i:20,(KH)  Ih.  poT  sciuare  inch  produced 
slip  liiM»s  on  a  few  crystals  after  a  few  i^eversals.  If  the  stress  was  com- 
paratively hi^h  many  ciystals  wen*  affected.  Under  vertical  illumination 
these  slip  lines  aj)j)eanMl  as  fine  dark  lines.  After  mon*  reversals  additional 
slip  lines  appean'd  which  had  not  been  visi])Ie  before,  and  the  original 
ones  showed  a  tendeiK-y  to  broaden.  Tliis  broadeninR  continued  until 
some  parts  of  th(»  surface  became  almost  covered  with  dark  markings 
made  up  of  j^roups  of  broadc'ued  Unes,  At  this  stage  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  crystals  had  cracked,  the  cracks  occurring  along  broadened 
slip  lin<»s.  In  .^ome  cases  the  cracks  were  first  swn  on  a  single  crystal, 
but  th(\y  soon  joined  up  froui  crystal  to  crystal  until  a  long  continuous 
crack  was  <leveloped  across  the  surface  of  the  sj)ecimen,  after  which  a  few 
more  n»vers:»ls  caused  ruptur(\  "I'lie  effect  of  repeated  shding  or  grinding 
was  s(M»n  at  the  polished  surface  of  tlu*  specimen  by  the  production  of  a 
burr,  or  rou^h  and  jagged  irregular  edge,  broadening  the  slip  band  and 
sugg(»sting  the  accumulation  of  debris.  Kven  at  unit  stresses  of  only 
±15,700  11).  per  scpiare  inch,  slip  lines  api)eanHl  and  then  broadened,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  these  would  ultimately  have  caused  failure  if  the 
test  had  been  contimied. 

A  characteristic  of  the  fracture  of  specimens  which  fail  from  fatigue 
is  the  complete  absence  of  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  at  the  break. 
The  specimen  fails  abruptly,  the  fracture  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  stn»ss,  in  a  manner  ordinarily  associated  only  with  brittle 
materials. 

824.  Experiments  on  Fatigue. — In  1S04  Sir  W.  Fairbaim  published 
some  results  on  a  riveted  wrought-iron  gird(T  subjected  to  repeated  stresses. 
He  included  in  his  report  some  earlier  exixTiments  made  by  Captains 
James  and  (raston.  Fairbaim  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  use  a  repeated  stress  which  w^as  more  than  one-third  of 
the  ultimate  stn^ngth. 

In  1870  Wohler  pu])lished  the  results  of  a  verj''  exhaustive  set  of  experi- 
ments which  included  repeated  torsion,  bending,  and  direct  stress.  The 
iuiportant  conclusions  drawn  from  Wohler's  experiments  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  Wrought  iron  and  si  eel  will  rupture  at  a  unit  stress  much  below  the 

♦  Phil.  Tmn.s.  Royal  ^^ociiti/,  1<)03,  Vol.  2()0,  p.  241. 
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ultimate  strength  and  even  below  the  elastic  limit,  if  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times. 

2.  Within  certain  limits,  the  range  of  unit  stress,  not  the  ultimate 
stress,  determines  the  number  of  repetitious  for  rupture.  (By  range  of 
unit  stress  is  meant  the  algebraic  difTerence  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  unit  stresses  applied.) 

3.  As  the  range  is  diminished,  for  a  given  mftTimiim  or  minimum  unit 
stress,  the  repetitions  for  rupture  increase. 

4.  For  a  given  maximum  or  minimum  unit  stress  there  appears  to  be  a 
limiting  range  for  which  repetitions  for  rupture  become  infinite. 

5.  As  the  maximum  unit  stress  increasee  the  limiting  range  of  stress 
diminishes. 

These  results  will  be  better  understood  by  a  consideration  of  Figs.  1 
and  2,  and  of  Goodman's  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3.    Fig.  1  shows  the  relar 
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Fio.  1. — Wuliler's  Fatigue  Testa  on  Iron  Axles,  under  repeated  Bendinga  from  Zero 

t«  the  StresB  Indicated. 

Fig.  2.-'Wahlcr'4  FiitiguR  Testa  on  Rotating  Ban,  under  Equal  and  OppoutcStrenM. 

Rungc  ia  Twice  the  Stress  Indicated. 

tion  between  unit  stress  and  repetitions  for  failure  when  the  maximum 
stress  is  as  indicated  and  the  minimum  stress  is  zero.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
case  of  equal  and  opposite  stress  in  a  rotatii^  bar.  In  engineering  liter- 
ature tho  term  "  hmiting  stress  "  is  used  to  designate  that  unit  stress  at 
whi<^h  the  curve  becomes  practically  horizontal.  The  limiting  streBsee 
in  the  figures  would  evidently  be  about  37,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  Fig.  1, 
and  a!)out  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  Fig.  2. 

In  Goodman's  diagram,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  minimiim  values  of  the 
limiting  ranj^cs  are  plotted  as  percentages  of  the  static  ultimate  strength, 
forming  (he  straight  line  DOB.  The  maximum  unit  stresses  are  then, 
found  to  fall  along  a  hne  CAB,  which  intersects  the  line  OE  at  a  point 
which  is  50  )XT  cent  of  the  static  ultimate.  The  values  originally  plotted, 
by  Goodman  were  for  cases  in  which  the  material  had  withstood  over 
4.000,000  cycles  of  repeated  stress. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  diagram  that  as  the  maximum  unit  stress  is 
increased  the  number  of  repetitions  before  rupture  can  be  kept  ver>'  large 
provided  the  range  is  decreased.  If  the  maximum  unit  stress  is  50  per 
cent  of  the  ultimate,  the  repetitions  before  rupture  can  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  minimum  stress  is  some  value  greater  than  zero.  As  the  maximum 
unit  stress  approaches,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  the  limiting 
range  decreases.    The  fijrure  also  shows  that  for  equal  and  opposite  stresses 

in  tension  and  compression  the 
limiting  stress  is  33  per  cent  of 
the  ultimate. 

Since  W6!iler  performed  his 
experiments  many  other  m- 
v(»stigators  have  carried  on 
rest^arehes  with  the  object  of 
studj'ing  the  phenomena  fiu*- 
tlier,  and  of  determining  the 
effect  on  the  repetitions  for 
rupture  of  such  factors  as  heat 
treatment,  speed  of  repetition, 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
specimen,  and  variation  in 
percentages  of  carbon  and 
other  ingredients.  The  rela- 
tion of  limiting  stress  to  elastic 
limit  and  ultimate  strength  has 
also  been  considered.  A  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  work  done 
up  to  1013  may  be  found  in  iho  1913  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

In  Fig.  4  are  shown  characteristic  curves  obtained  from  results  of 
fatigue  tests.  The  curves  are  for  a  variety  of  materials  and  show  what 
may  l)e  exp(K^ted  in  repi^ated  stress  tests.  The  curves  are  plotted  on 
logarithmic  cross-section  paper,  and  as  has  l)een  pointed  out  by  Basquin,* 
the  results  plotted  in  this  way  fall  on  a  straight  line  for  values  of  repetition 
up  to  and  sUghtly  greater  than  1,000,000. 

825.  Effect  of  Heat  Treatment. — Results  of  experiments  show  that  the 
fatigu(^  strength  of  iron  and  steel  is  greatly  influenced  by  heat  treatment. 
OverheatcMl  steel  is  always  w(»ak,  but  can  often  be  restored  by  reheating. 
Armealing  in  general  decreases  the  endurance.  Steel  in  the  sorbitic  con- 
dition s(?eins  to  be  especially  strong  against  fatigue.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  (effect  of  heat  treatment  nmst  always  depend  greatly  upon  the 
previous  hisloiy  of  the  material.  From  the  few  data  that  are  available  it 
would  seem  tliat  when  metal  has  l)een  subjected  to  repeated  stresses  it 

♦  rrnr.  A  mer.  Snc.  Tent.  Mat,  1910,  Vol.  10,  p.  625. 
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cannot  be  restored  by  annealiog  or  by  rest.     These  results  are  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  had  been  so  highly  stressed  or  the  aumber  of 
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repetitions  so  large  that  slip  hands  or  actual  miuroecopic  fissures  had  h 
formed  which  were  not  healed  by  annealing. 
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826.  EflFect  of  Speed.--- Tlio  rosults  (»f  (»xjx»riinonts  are  contradicton' 
with  rojjanl  U^  tho  olTcTt  of  sikhmI.  I'p  t(»  six'cds  of  2(!('()  cycles  per  minute 
tin*  (»lT(M*t  (»f  sjK»o(l  (l(K»s  not  wHMii  to  \.v  appicriaMe.  At  higher  speeds 
it  has  lK»on  chiiinod  that  tho  ciKhirancc  was  inncascd,  hut  the  comparison 
was  iiiadt*  from  results  on  two  (piito  d'tTcrcnt  irachincs. 

827.  Effect  of  Surface  Condition  and  Change  of  Section. — ^The  endur- 
anrt*  of  metals  is  jjrcatly  influenced  I  y  tho  condition  of  the  surface  and 
also  l»y  th(»  shape  of  the  specimen.  A  polished  or  ground  specimen  will 
gi\'e  higher  n'sults  than  one  that  is  turned  or  which  has  a  scratched 
surface. 

Stanton  and  Rairstow  *  have  shown  that  a  sudden  change  of  section  is 
a  ^vviii  source  of  weakn(»ss  in  viithstai:ding  repeated  stresses.  They 
obtained  their  hv^\  results  on  si'.ccimens  which  had  fillets  of  0.375  in. 
radius  an<l  diamet(»rs  of  0.2.")  in.  Scn*w-tlm'aded  specimens  and  speci- 
mens with  fillets  of  ().0()2  in.  radius  showed  a  strength  of  about  70  per  cent 
as  comj)ared  with  the  first  specimens  n.cntioned.  Pjieeimens  with  no 
fillets  Mild  scjuare  coHH'rs  showed  a  strength  of  al  (Uit  oC-  per  cent. 

823.  Effect  of  Composition.  Kesults  show  that  in  normal  steels  the 
stren^th  a^^ainst  fatigue  increases  with  the  carbon  content  up  to  about 
().!;()  carbon.  Heat  treatnicnt  will,  of  coui-s(*,  greatly  influence  all  results 
on  carbon  .steels. 

Ingredients  such  as  m'ckel.  chromium,  and  vanadium  apparently 
incn*ase  the  <'nduranc(*,  althougii  this  is  a  matter  which  has  not  been 
studied  svslematicallv. 

829.  Relation  to  Elastic  Limit  and  Ultimate. — ^Tlierc  has  been  consider- 
al)le  discus.'^ion  as  to  whether  the  limiting  stress  is  mon*  doix^ndent  on  elastic 
limit  or  yic'ld  point  than  on  ultin  ate  strength.  A  survey  of  the  published 
results  .shows  that  while  then*  is  considerable  variation,  the  results  con- 
necting limiting  unit  stress  and  ultimate  strength  are  much  more  con- 
sistent than  those  cotmecting  limiting  imit  stiTSS  and  either  elastic  limit 
or  yield  point.  A  great  niany  ex|)erim(M]ts  have  Iktu  carried  on  with  equal 
stresses  in  tension  and  compression.  These  show  in  n:any  instances  that 
the  limiting  unit  stn^ss  for  this  case  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  33  per  cent 
of  the  ultimate.  For  re])eated  tension  from  zero  to  a  maximum  value 
many  results  show  a  value  of  limiting  unit  stress  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  ultimate.  Thes(»  values  correspond  with  those  of  Goodman's 
diagram. 

830.  Tests  beyond  the  Yield  Point. — In  conmiercial  practice  the  time 
and  exiM'iise  of  conducting  tests  which  recjuire  millions  of  applications  of 
stress  to  rui)ture  the  specimen,  are  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
tests.  Inr  this  reason  a  vnriety  of  machines  has  l)cen  devised  in  which 
the  specimen  is  sul)ject<Ml  to  stresses  Iwyond  the  yield  point  of  the  material. 

*  S(M*  EnfjuucritHj,  11)07.     Vol.  SiJ,  p.  505. 
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This  test  will  not  determine  the  limiting  unit  stress,  and  its  main  use  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  specimen  comes  up  to  standard 
specifications  for  good  material,  and  also  to  determine  which  of  a  number 
of  steels  would  be  the  best  to  resist  repeated  stresses. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  material  which  gives  good  results  in  a 
test  when  stressed  beyond  the  yield  point  will  give  equally  good  results  for 
stresses  bcilow  the  elastic  limit.  This  question  has  not  been  answered  at 
the  present  time. 

J.  O.  Arnold  *  has  shown  that  such  an  expeditious  test  will  detect 
brittleness  in  cases  in  which  the  W5hler  test  does  not  show  any  weakness 
of  the  material. 

In  some  tests  performed  by  Stead  and  Richards  f  on  a  0.44  carbon  steel, 
a  direct  comparison  could  be  made  between  Wdhler's  test  and  the  test 
beyond  the  yield  point.  Calling  the  results  for  the  normal  steel  unity 
in  each  case,  the  following  comparison  resulted: 

Kinds  of  Steel.  W4(hler'8         Test  beyond 

Test.  Yield  Point. 

Normal  steel 1  1 

Overheated  steel 0.50  0.63 

Reheated  steel 1 .45  1 .47 

Annealed  steel 1.38  1.43 

Sorbitic  steel 2.46  2.54 

In  the  Wohler  test  the  cycles  for  rupture  varied  from  850,000  to  3,500,- 
000;  while  in  the  other  test  they  varied  from  2200  to  9300.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  comparisons  by  the  two  methods  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
tests  suggest  at  least  the  desirability  of  more  experimental  work  which 
will  allow  of  similar  comparisons. 

831.  Rapid  Methods  for  Determining  Limiting  Stress.— J.  H.  Smith  % 
found  that  when  a  certain  constant  range  of  stress  was  applied  to  a  speci- 
men repeatedly,  and  the  mean  unit  stress  was  gradually  increased,  that  at 
a  certain  maximum  unit  stress  the  extensometer  readings  increased  faster 
than  the  increase  in  mean  stress.  The  range  determined  in  this  way.  was 
found  to  agree  with  the  limiting  range  as  determined  by  the  more  tedious 
Wohler  method. 

The  method  which  Smith  finally  adopted  to  determine  this  yield  range 
was  to  apply  a  range  of  stress,  first  with  zero  mean  unit  stress.  Keeping 
the  range  constant,  a  stress  of  a  chosen  amount  was  then  added  in  tension 
and  the  extensometer  reading  was  taken,  then  an  equal  amount  of  mean 
stress  (range  same  as  before)  was  added  in  compression  and  the  extensom- 
eter readinjic  was  again  taken.  Following  the  above  order  of  procedure 
the  mean  stress  was  thus  gradually  increased,  tlie  yield  range  being  indi- 

*  See  Engineering^  Vol.  85,  p.  565. 

t  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1905,  Vol.  68,  p.  84. 

X  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1910,  Vol.  82,  p.  246. 
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catcd  when  the  extensomotor  readings  were  no  longer  the  same  in  tension 
and  compression  upon  reversal  of  the  mean  stress.  By  this  method, 
starting  with  a  small  range  of  stress,  a  single  specimen  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  yield  ranges,  and  a  con.plete  diagram  obtained  similar  to 
that  of  Goodman. 

If  this  method  of  determining  the  limiting  ranges  is  verified  by  further 
experiments  it  will  prove  extremely  valuable  in  commercial  practice. 

C.  E.  Stromeyer  *  has  also  suggested  a  method  for  an  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  the  limiting  stress.  He  allowed  water  to  flow  around  the 
specimen,  which  was  subjected  to  alternating  torsion.  By  the  use  of 
thermometers  which  could  be  read  to  O.Cl°  C,  he  measured  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  water.  By  his  method,  the  limiting 
stress  is  the  maximum  unit  stress  which  will  just  generate  heat  in  the  test 
piece. 

In  his  experiments  to  cIkh  k  this  value,  Stromeyer  used  alternations  up 
to  about  3(X),(K)(),  and  it  would  appear  that  his  method  and  his  formula 
hold  for  values  within  3t)0,()l)0  alternations.  It  is  not  shown  that  either 
his  fatigue  limit  or  his  formula  is  correct  for  alternations  say  from  1,000,- 
000  to  1(),()0(),(,(M). 

If  furth(T  exiKTinu^nts  show  this  method  to  be  correct  for  great  numbers 
of  alternations,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  method  for  commercial  testing. 

832.  Bauschinger*s  Theory  of  Failure. — The  only  theory  of  failure  due 
to  rep(»at(*d  stress  that  has  received  s(Tious  attention  is  that  propounded 
Baus(!hinger.t  He  showed  that  the  elastic  hmits  in  tension  and  com- 
pression as  determined  in  the  ordinary  static  tests  were  variable  limits, 
which  in  many  cius(\s  had  !)een  artificially  raiscxl  or  lowered  by  treatment 
during  faljrication.  Uo  showed  that  when  a  bar  was  subjected  to  grad- 
ually increasing  alterniiting  stresses  of  equal  amount  in  tension  and  com- 
pression, two  ('(jual  elastic  limits  were  S(^t  up  in  the  bar — one  in  tension  and 
one  in  compression.  These  he  called  the  "  natural  "  elastic  limits,  the 
elast  ic  limits  d(»termined  in  the  usual  way  being  called  the  "  primitive  " 
elastic*  limits.  If  the  tensile  clastic  limit  was  raised  by  alternating  stress, 
the  compressive  limit  was  lowered  a  definite,  but  not  necessarily  the  same 
amount.  He  showed  that  the  elastic  range  found  in  this  way  under 
rep(?ated  stress  was  the  same  in  magnitude  as  the  maximiun  range  of  stress 
which  could  be  applied  repeatedly  to  a  bar  without  causing  rupture,  even 
thouj^h  the  number  of  repetitions  was  very  great. 

Bausching(T  found  that  the  "  primitive  "  elastic  limits  were  unstable 
and  only  a  few  alternations  of  stress  were  necessary  to  produce  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  "  natural ''  elastic  limits  obtained. 

Accordinj^  to  this  theory,  failure  due  to  repeated  stresses  is  caused 

•  rroc.  Rou'd  Socictu,  1914,  Vol.  .\90,  p.  411. 

t  Sfc  rnwin's  Testing  of  MaUriah  of  Conatniciionf  p.  361. 
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by  the  inelastic  behavior  of  the  specimen,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
is  done  on  the  specimen  during  each  cycle  of  applied  stress.  If  stresses  are 
kept  within  the  "  natural  "  elastic  limits  failure  will  not  occur. 

The  results  obtained  by  Bauschinger  have  been  confirmed  by  Bairstow.* 
In  one  of  his  experiments  Bairstow  used  a  specimen  of  axle  steel  which  had 
a  yield  point  of  55,700  lb.  per  square 
inch,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  85,5C0 
lb.  per  square  inch.  When  equal  and 
opposite  stresses  of  31,600  lb.  per  square 
inch  were  applied,  the  cycle  of  extensions 
was  represented  for  some  time  by  the 
straight  hne,  ^4,  shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  the 
number  of  repetitions  continued  the  curve 
changed  into  a  hysteresis  loop  instead  of  a 
straight  line,  until  at  18,750  alternations 
of  stress  the  width  of  the  loop  was  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  elastic  extension  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test.  The  loop  B  in  the 
figure,  which  represents  the  cycle  of  ex- 
tensions at  this  time,  was  made  up  of 
straight  lines,  showing  that  no  elastic  limit 
in  tension  or  compression  was  indicated  by 
the  extensomcter.  Evidently  the  natural 
elastic  limits  of  the  specimen  had  been 

exceeded,  and  Bairstow  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  a  slightly  lower  range  of 
about  29,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  specimen  would  have  been  perfectly 
elastic  and  no  number  of  alternations  would  have  produced  a  hysteresis 
loop. 

When  the  stress  was  raised  to  d=33,600  lb.  per  square  inch,  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  width  of  the  hysteresis  loop  was  produced.  At 
i45,200  11).  per  square  inch  and  alternations  of  29,280,  a  hysteresis  loop 
like  C  in  Fig.  5  was  produced.  The  parts  FG  and  HE  were  found  to  be 
parallel  to  the  original  straight  elastic  curve.  FG  was  obtained  while  the 
tension  was  reduced  to  zero,  and  HE  while  the  comoression  was  reduced 
to  zero. 

The  observations  were  continued  abnost  to  the  breaking  point,  but  the 
extensomcter  gave  no  warning  of  the  deterioration  of  the  specimen.  Since 
the  extensomcter  could  detect  extensions  of  0.000002  in.,  the  actual  damage 
must  have  been  extremely  local. 

Bairstow 's  results  indicated  that  iron  and  steel,  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  repetitions,  were  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  variations 
of  stress,  cyclically  applied.     When   this  adjustment  was  complete,  the 

♦  Phil  Trans.  Royal  Society,  1910.     Vol.  A210,  p.  35. 
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specimen  was  found  to  have  lx*come  perfectly  elastic  throughout  the  whole 
cycle,  and  fatigue  did  not  occur.  Adjustment  to  a  given  cycle  of  stress 
was  possible  because  the  limits  of  elasticity  were  not  fixed,  but  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  repetitions  of  stress. 

During  adjustment  of  the  elastic  limits  to  a  given  cycle  of  stress,  and 
when  the  maximum  tension  appUed  was  numerically  greater  than  the 
minimum  stress,  there  was  an  (extension  produced  in  the  specimen  which 
was  similar  to  the  extension  observed  in  an  ordinary  tensile  test  when  the 
yield  pointf  is  exceeded.  This  extension  occurred  even  when  the  mftTiTniifn 
unit  stress  applied  was  less  than  the  static  yield  stress.  The  greater  the 
extension  the  greater  was  the  amount  by  which  the  elastic  limits  were 
raised.  There  was  no  such  extension  when  the  stresses  applied  were  equal 
and  opposite. 

The  power  of  the  six^cimen  to  adjust  itself  to  a  given  range  of  stress  was 
limited,  and  if  the  ranp*  of  stress  was  suflSciently  great,  the  specimen 
became  and  remained  inelastic,  work  being  performed  during  each  cycle. 
This  work  was  ex|H»nded  in  moving  the  crj'stals  relatively  to  one  another, 

and  was  probably  associated 
with  the  slip  Unes  which  gradu- 
ally develop  into  cracks. 

Ordinary  extensometeFB  are 
apparently  not  sensitiveenou^ 
to  detect  the  small  changes 
which  occur  when  a  specimen 
is  first  stressed,  even  though 
.  the  stress  may  be  great  enou^ 
to  cause  ultimate  failure  if  re- 
peated sufficiently.  Repetition 
of  stress,  however,  by  its  cumu- 
lative effect  makes  the  changes 
measureable. 

833.   Limits    of    MaTitn^im 

and  Minimum  Stress  for  an 

-io.oooi-^iiZ \ \ 1 1    Indefinite  Number  of  Repeti- 

Fid.  T).— Typical   Fatijruc  DiaKmni    of    LiiuitiiiK    tions. — ^Fig.    6     IS     drawn     by 

stroHwa  for  oo.CMKMh.  Steel  Suhjootcd  to  an   plotting  the  minimum  values 

Infinito  NuinlKT  of  HnnMitions  or  Hcvorsjils  of    ^f  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  g^j^gg  wUiii  a 

sjwcimen  can  withstand  for  an 

indefinite  nuniher  of  reiM-titioiis,  on  an  inclined  straight  line,  and  the  cor- 
responding maxinnim  values  as  indicated. 

For  the  case  of  a  stress  applied  without  reversal,  Launhardt  suggested 
the  formula: 

N,=,S'+J(,S„-,S'), (1) 
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as  fitting  best  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  experiments.  In  tljiB 
formula  Si  =  maximum  unit  stress,  5'  =  repetition  limit  when  jS8  =  0, 
82=  minimum  unit  stress,  and  Sb  =  ultimate  static  strength. 

For  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  stress  is  partly  or  wholly  reversed 
Weyrauch  suggested  the  formula: 


Si  =  S'- 

in  which  S"  is  the  unit  stress 
which  is  wholly  reversed  and 
the  other  notation  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Launhardt  formula. 

834.  A  Formula  for  Dimen- 
sioning Members  Subjected  to 
a  Great  Number  of  Repeti- 
tions. —  In  Fig.  6  it  would 
appear  that  a  straight  line  for 
the  upper  limits  of  stress  would 
fit  the  facts  quite  as  well  as 
the  two  formulas  proposed  by 
Launhardt  and  Weyrauch. 
There  is  no  theoretical  basis  j 
for  these  two  formulas,  and 
it  would  seem  unreasonable  to 
have  a  sudden  change  of  law  .J 
where  the  minimmn  stress 
passes  through  zero.  By  using 
a  straight  line,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  a  single  formula  is  ob- 
tained which  covers  the  field 
of  both  repeated  and  reversed 
stresses.    To  derive  the  formula  for  the  upper  limit  of  stress  the  following 


values  detorniined  from  experiment  are 

Static  stress  limit=.S, 
Rp[x^tilioii  limit     =iS*' 


e  use  of: 

ultimate  strength; 

i  iiltimutc  strength; 

:  1  ultimate  strength. 


When  tht  «Ilini:ite  limits  ure  reduced  to  working  limits,  supjxMe  S 
Fig.  7,  and  oil  other  parls  in  proi>ortion,  giving: 

Working  sditic  loud  unit  8fress=2Sz.; 
Working  live  loud  unit  stress  —St; 
Working  reversal  unit  stress     "j.St. 


n  1)1  the  totul  u'orkiiig  u 
uss  on  any  member: 


t  stress  in  terms  of  the 
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Let    Lb  total  live-load  stress  on  any  member; 

D" total  dead-load  stress  on  an}'  member; 

A  «arca  of  crass-section  of  the  member; 

S'i  ^  maximum  stress  in  the  member  i)er  square  inch  for  both  dead  and  live  loads; 
iSL  =  working  unit  stress  for  live  loads. 

Then  we  have,  from  Fig.  7, 

nl  =dead-lo:id  stress  ix;r  square  inch  =  -j; 

mn  «hve-lo:id  stress  per  square  inch  =  -:'; 

ml  -  total  strps'«  fxT  square  inch  «=      .     -<S'i; 
S\=Op  =  ()a-^hm  and  /im  =  —  (rs—Oa); 

~^ 
But   ^=^; 


2{D-\-L)    J n^ 


2{D-{-L) 
and  finally 

Mm.  stress  ^ 

2  Max.  stress 

In  this  formula  if  the  nunimum  unit  stress  becomes  negative,  fhe  sign 
of  the  second  torm  in  the  denominator  changes  to  plus,  thus  making  S'l 
less  than  Sl. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  formula  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  old  rule  of  using  twice  the  factor  of  safety  for  live  as  for  dead 
loads,  as  will  now  be  shown.* 

*  In  the  case  of  bridge  structures,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  mft^imiiTn  stren 
is,  in  mast  cases,  not  high  enough  to  involve  the  clement  of  fatigue  to  any  considerable 
extent,  so  that  formula  3  is  not  properly  applicable.  Such  structures  are,  however, 
subject  to  siiocks  und  vilirations  from  the  moving  load  which  result  in  live-load  stresBa 
that  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  computed  static  values.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary ill  pru{>ort lolling  sueii  structures  to  add  to  the  computed  static  strees  a  considerable 
allo\vani*e  for  this  dynanuc  cfTect,  (onimonly  c:illc(l  "impact,"  before  applying  the  unit 
stres;«.    The  ^Vmcricau  llailway  Engineering  As.^-():-iation  reconunends  Uiat  such  impact 

allowance  be  determined  by  the  formula  /  == ~r^y  ^^  which  /  is  percentage  of  static 

^30000 
live-load  stress,  and  L  is  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet.  It  was  formerly  a  common 
practice  to  use  fatigue  formula  3  for  bridge  structures,  it  being  understood  that  such 
formula  would  take  account  of  l)0th  impact  and  fatigue,  and  thi?  practice  is  still  followed 
to  snine  extent;  but  the  more  recent  practice  is  to  make  use  of  an  impact  formula  and 
neglect  the  clement  of  fatigue. 
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With  the  same  notation  as  above: 

A       ^    I-  ^       ^^+^- 

^"Sl'^2Sl       2Sl  ' 
S, J-. 

Substituting  the  value  of  A: 

_2SrXL+D)  Sl  Sl 

^*        2L+Z)  Z)      *        Min.  stress ' 

2(L+D)  2  max.  stress 

It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  the  best  practice  founded  on  experience, 
and  the  fatigue  experiments,  all  agree  and  are  all  expressed  in  a  formula 
which  is  universal  in  its  application  to  stresses  of  the  same  and  of  opposite 
sign. 

835.  Working  Stresses  by  Diagram. — ^The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  8 
was  devised  by  John  H.  Barr  *  of  Cornell  University.  Its  purpose  is  to 
evaluate  formula  (3)  for  both  repeated  and  reversed  loads,  for  various 
materials  and  various  factors  of  safety. 

Let    P = maximum  load  on  member  (of  either  sign) ; 
P'= minimum  load  on  member  (of  either  sign); 
5'i = maximum  intensity  of  stress  for  load  P; 
iS'2 = minimum  intensity  of  stress  for  load  P'; 
Su  =■  ultimate  strength  per  square  inch; 

Stc^'-j-  working  stress  per  square  inch  for  constant  load; 

/= factor  of  safety. 

Then  the  formula  may  be  written: 

For  breaking  loads — 

1-4:  ^-*F    ' 


For  safe  working  loads  for  which  ^ir  ->  -jSu 


1^ 

r 


^» ?^- p (^> 

1  —  »  —    1  _  I  L- 

In  these  formulas  P  and  P'  may  be  cither  of  the  same  or  of  opposite  signs.  If  of 
opposite  signs,  then  the  second  term  of  the  denominator  becomes  positive. 

The  use  of  the  diagram  will  be  illustrated  by  two  examples. 

Example  1. — Let  the  minimum  load « 0.7  of  the  maximum  load,  and  of  the  same 

sign;  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  =60,000  lb.  per  square  inch;  and  let  the 

factor  of  safety  be  4.    Find  the  maximum  working  stress. 

P' 
Here  p-  =  0.7.    Enter  the  diagram  for  this  ratio,  on  the  right  hand  side  because  P* 

and  P  are  of  the  same  sign  (both  tension,  both  compressioni  or  both  shear  in  the  same 
direction),  pass  up  on  the  0.7  ordinate  till  the  curve  of  ''actor  of  safety  of  4  is  intersected, 

*  The  Sibley  Journal,  Dec.,  190L 
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thetire  boriioiifully  to  the  60,001)  lb.  otrpnitlh  line,  and  thence  upward  to  the  scale  of 
working  unit  stress  at  the  top,  determiuiDg  a  value  of  11,500  lb.  per  square  inch.    Tbia 

SCALE  or  WORKING  STRESSES 
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Fm.  ft.— DiaKTum  for  FindinR  Working  iStresacs  for  Variable  Loads.     (DeaigDed  by 

.Irilm  II.  It:irr.) 

is  llir>  workinn  unit  >trc,-i,«  for  tliis  iii:iti;ri:Ll  for  ik  real  factor  of  safetjr  of  4,  when  0.7  of 
iIk'  niiixiiiiiiiTi  li>:iil  t.-  i'i-iiiuv>'il  .iiii]  r(']>lu<.'e(l  an  indefinite  number  of  timea. 
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Example  2. — For  the  same  material,  let  0.5  of  the  maximum  load  be  imposed  in  the 
opposite  direction  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and  find  the  working  unit  stress  for 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4. 

Enter  the  diagram  for  the  ratio  0.5  on  the  left  side,  pass  up  to  the  factor  of  safety 
of  4,  thence  horizontally  to  the  60,000-lb.  line,  and  thence  vertically  to  the  scale  of 
working  unit  stress  at  the  top,  determining  the  value  of  6000  lb.  per  square  inch. 
This  is  the  working  unit  stress  for  this  material,  for  a  real  factor  of  safety  of  4,  when 
0.5  of  the  maximum  load  is  imposed  an  indefinite  number  of  times  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  using  the  Barr  diagram  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diagram 
is  based  upon  formula  (3).  Experimental  results  upon  which  this  formula 
rests  were  determined  from  repetitions  which  were  practically  all  within 
10,000,000.  The  stress  as  determined  from  the  Barr  diagram  with  a  factor 
of  safety  of  1  would  be  such  a  stress  as  would  cause  failure  for  repetitions 
within  10,000,000.  Moore  and  Seely  *  have  found  that  a  factor  of  safety 
of  1.8  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  repetitions  for  failure  of  something 
over  100  times  A  factor  of  safety  of  2  on  the  stress  as  found  from  the 
Barr  diagram  should,  therefore,  ordinarily  be  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  of  repetition  of  stress.  Judgment  must  determine  the  additional 
factor  of  safety  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  possibility  of  sudden  shocks  or 
unexpected  stresses. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  Bairstow  found  that  when  the  mean  unit 
stress  employed  is  tensile,  there  is  a  permanent  elongation  even  when  the 
maximum  unit  stress  is  less  than  the  ordinary  static  yield  point.  For  this 
reason,  when  u^ing  the  Barr  diagram  for  ratios  of  minimum  to  maximum 
stress  from  0  to  1,  no  stress  determined  from  the  diagram  should  be  used 
as  a  working  unit  stress  unless  it  is  well  within  the  static  elastic  limit  of 
the  material. 

836.  Formulas  of  Moore  and  Seely.— Very  often  in  practice  in  the 
desisjn  o'  piston  rods,  connecting  rods,  line  shafts,  turbine  shafts,  automo- 
bile axles,  and  many  other  machine  parts,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  stress 
w'.iich  a  part  may  be  called  upon  to  withstand  can  be  calculated.  Moore 
and  Seely  t  have  developed  formulas  which  may  be  used  in  such  cases, 
one  of  the  variables  in  the  formula  being  the  number  of  repetitions  required 
for  rupture. 

The  formulas  are  as  follows: 

'^  =  (l-Q)iVH •     (6) 

^=(r:|]vH(i+o-oi5^^)>    .......   (7) 

•  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.  1916,  Vol.  16,  p.  470. 
t  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.  1916,  Vol.  17,  p.  470. 
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in  which  S  is  the  upp(*r  limit  of  unit  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
which  will  cause  rupture  after  N  repetitions  of  stress;  Q  is  the  ratio  of  the 
minimum  stress  to  »Si;  antl  B  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
material.  Formula  (6)  is  recommended  for  use  in  designing  members 
whose  failure  would  endanger  life  or  limb;  formula  (7)  for  cases  in  which 
danger  to  hfe  or  limb  is  not  involved. 

The  following  tentative  values  of  B  have  been  suggested  by  Moore  and 
Seely: 


Mntrrial 

Structural  Ktccl  and  soft  machinery  steel 

Wrought  iron 

Stwl,  0.4o  iKJf  cent  rarlwn 

CoM-rolleii  steel  shafting 

Tempered  spring  steel 

Hard-stccl  wire ; 

Ciray  cast  iron 

Cast  aluminum 

Ilard-^lrawn  copiwr 


n 


250,000 
250,000 
350,000 
400,000 
400,000 

to 
800,000 
600,000 

100,000 
80,000 

140,000 


LogB. 


5.39794 
5.39794 
5.54407 
5.*60206 
5.60206 

6.90309 
5.77815 
5.00000 
4.90309 
5.14613 


In  usins  these  forinuULs  the  same  precaution  must  be  observed  as  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Barr  diagram;  that  is,  no  stress  calcu- 
lated from  either  formula  should  be  used  if  it  is  greater  than  the  ordinary 
static  elastic  limit. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  formula,  suppose  that  a  member  is  expected 
to  withstand  10,0(X),0(X)  repetitions  of  stress.  Moore  and  Seely  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  factor  of  safety  of  100  as  based  upon  the  number  of  repe- 
titions is  not  too  large  to  use.  Therefore,  knowing  B  and  0,  use  1,000,- 
0(K),(KK)  for  iV,  and  solve  for  »S.  An  alternative  method  is  to  calculate  S 
for  10,(XX),(X)0  repetitions  and  then  divide  it  by  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  2. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  CORROSION  OF  METALS* 

By  O.  p.  WATTst 

837.  Importance  to  the  Engineer  of  a  Study  of  Corrosion. — For  nearly 
a  century  the  problem  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  metals  ha>  engaged 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
experimental  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject;  yet  we  are  still  far  from 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  With  the  enormous  present  use 
of  metals  this  subject  has  become  more  important  than  ever  before  to 
every  manufacturer  and  user  of  metals,  to  all  owners  of  structures  in 
which  metal  is  largely  employed,  and  to  every  engineer  who  has  to  deal 
with  the  construction  or  use  of  modem  buildings  or  machinery.  Even 
reinforcement  deeply  buried  in  concrete  is  not  immune  from  corrosion. 
The  statement  of  an  eminent  chemical  engineer,  that  "  rust  taxes  the 
people  of  the  United  States  $7,000,000  annually,'*  is  probably  an  under- 
rather  than  an  over-estimate.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  zinc  prcduced 
in  and  imported  into  this  country  is  used  for  galvanizing,  J  to  fight  rust. 
Each  year  sees  a  larger  extent. of  metal  surfaces  exposed  to  corrosive 
influences,  and  therefore  the  tax  levied  on  human  industry  by  the  corrosion 
of  metals  is  continually  increasing.  When  to  the  direct  loss  due  to  the 
destruction  of  metal  there  is  added  the  cost  of  paints  and  other  coatings 
used  to  prevent  corrosion,  the  total  tax  chargeable  to  this  source  is 
stupendous. 

Since  the  rusting  of  iron  is  the  most  important  case  of  corrosion, 
and  because  it  has  been  through  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  that  our 
present  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  corrosion  of  metals 
has  been  chiefly  derived,  it  is  fitting  that  this  should  receive  special 
attention. 

*  References:    Sang's  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel.     McGraw-Hill,  1910. 

Cushmaii  &  Gardner's  Corrosion  and  Protection  of  Irori  and  Steel.  McGraw-Hill, 
1910. 

Friend's  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel.     Longmans.     1911. 

Metal  Corrosion  and  Protection.  A  very  complete  bibliography.  Published  by 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.     1909.     64  p.     10  cents. 

t  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  in  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 

t  W.  A.  Cook  in  Mdat  Worker,  1916,  85,  849. 
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838.  Great  Variation  in  the  Durability  of  Iron.*— Cast-iron  water 
pipe  laid  in  France  l)otwcon  1664  and  1668  was  in  use  in  1904,  and  probably 
still  supplies  water  to  the  great  fountains  of  Versailles.  London  and 
Glasgow  have  records  of  120  years  of  ser\'ice  from  cast-iron  water  pipe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  durability  of  iron  is  the 
column  of  Kuntab  Minar  erected  at  Delhi,  India,  ^KX)  b.c,  which  is  still 
in  excellent  condition  after  nearly  3000  years  exposure  to  the  weather. 
An  American  example  of  n»markable  longevity  in  wrought  iron  was  the 
suspension  chains  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Merrimac  River  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  which  was  removed  in  1909  after  99  years  of  service.  The 
chains  were  seemingly  good  for  another  century  of  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  without  any  protection  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  ix^iod. 

On  the  other  hand  "in  1869  the  British  troop  ship  Megaera  had  to 
be  l>eached  at  St.  Paul's  Island  to  prevent  her  sinking.  Among  other 
serious  defects  was  a  copper  strainer  fitted  to  a  bilge  suction  pipe  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  ship.  The  action  set  up  by  it  was  sufficient  to  eat  a 
hole  right  through  the  plates,  and  so  admit  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  ship  had  to  be  run  ashore  to  save  the  crew."  f 

Ca.ses  of  the  corrosion  of  Ix^ilers  and  of  the  copper  and  brass  tubes 
of  the  condensers  of  marine  engines  have  been  described  frequently, 
but  at  t(K)  great  length  to  be  quoted  here. 

839.  Validity  of  the  Acid  Test  for  Determining  the  Relative  Resist- 
ance of  Metals  to  Corrosion. — Until  comparatively  recently  most  experi- 
mental work  on  the  resistance  to  rusting  of  various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
was  based  on  corrosion  by  acids;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  acid  test  is  not  capable  of  dctcnnining  the  relative  durability  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  iron  and  steel  under  atmospheric  conditions,  and  althou^ 
this  test  will  doubtless  still  l>e  fre([uently  employed,  its  findings  will  not 
be  considered  conclusive.  The  only  reliable  test  appears  to  be  that  of 
subjecting  the  materials  to  actual  working  conditions,  a  process  which 
usually  (l(»fers  the  verdict  for  a  number  of  years. 

840.  Relative  Resistance  to  Corrosion  of  Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron, 
and  Steel. — In  the  last. 75  years  numerous  tests  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  resistance  to  corrosion  under 
various  conditions,  of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  the  early  investigations  are  those  of  Mallet  {  on  the  action  of 
air  and  water  on  a  hundred  different  makes  of  these  three  materials. 
Suniniarios  of  many  later  experiments  may  be  found  in  Chapter  15  of 
I'Vicnd's  ('(trrnsu)n  of  Iron   and  Steel .     From   more   recent  experiments 

•  Mrrh.  Eruj.,  34,  372;  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eug.,  1867  (1),  26;  Inst  Civ.  Eng.,  1853, 12,  487. 
t  A^liiiirnl  Corner  in  Jour.  Inst.  <tf  MrUiU,  1911,  5,  115. 
t  10 port  of  lint.  Assoc,  ]K\\),  1S4(),  1S43. 
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there  appears  to  be  little  choice  between  good,  modem  wrought  iron 
and  steel  as  regards  resistance  to  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
to  sea  water,  or  used  as  boiler  tubes,  or  as  pipes  in  water  systems.  Stahl  * 
finds  that  "  steel  and  iron  tanks  for  storing  sulphuric  acid  last  equally  well." 
The  remarkable  durability  of  cast-iron  water  mains  has  been  shown 
by  the  examples  already  cited.  In  cases  of  corrosion  by  current  straying 
from  street  railway  tracks  a  similar  leaching  out  of  the  iron  often  occurs, 
so  that  it  is  pDssible  to  drive  a  nail  deeply  into,  or  even  entirely  through 
a  pipe  that  appears  sound.  Besides  showing  a  lesser  rate  of  corrosion 
both  inside  and  outside,  cast  iron  has  an  advantage  over  steel  for  water 
pipes  in  an  initial  thickness  six  or  seven  times  as  great.  Another  factor 
in  the  greater  durability  of  cast-iron  pipe  appears  to  be  the  scale  formed 
on  the  outside  of  the  casting  by  contact  with  the  sand  of  the  mold.  The 
removal  of  this  increased  two  to  four  fold  the  rate  of  corrosion  by  air  and 
by  sea  water,  t 

841.  Pitting. t — In  the  use  of  metal  for  roofing,  pipes,  tanks,  etc.,  the 
way  in  which  the  corrosion  is  distributed  over  the  surface  may  be  quite 
as  important  a  factor  in  determining  its  usefulness  as  the  actual  weight 
of  metal  removed  or  converted  into  rust.  If  corrosion  takes  the  form 
known  as  pitting,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  metal  may  end  its  usefulness;  whereas,  if  the  corrosion  takes  place 
uniformly  over  the  whole  surface,  very  many  times  this  amount  of  metal 
may  be  removed  before  the  apparatus  fails  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  In  neutral  or  faintly  alkaUne  solutions  in  which  the 
rust  initially  for  ned  rennains  attached  to  the  metal,  the  rusting  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  pitting,  i.e.,*  deep  cor- 
rosion confined  to  small  spots  here  and  there  on  the  surface.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiar  type  of  corrosion  is  given  under  the  effect  of  rust, 
Art.  849. 

842.  Dissolved  Air  Stimulates  Corrosion. — It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  presence  of  air  in  solutions  stimulates  the  rusting  of  iron  and  the 
corrosion  of  many  other  metals  and  alloys.  In  1843  Mallet  §  said,  '*  It 
would  bo  desirable  that  the  feed-water  of  marine  boilers  were  heated  to 
above  190°  F.  before  entering  them,  and  means  provided  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  disengaged,  which  now  enters  the  boilers  and  aids  much  in 
corrosion."  Since  that  time  the  same  recommendation  has  been  reiterated 
again  and  again. 1 1     Not  only  is  the  corrosion  of  iron  by  hot  water  greatly 

*  Sang's  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  59. 
t  Thwaite,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  1880,  (2),  667. 

t  Mathcson,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1909  (1),  105;  Rosenhain,  Trans.  Faraday 
Sac,  1916,  237. 

§  Rep.  Bnt.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  Sci.,  1843,  12. 

II  Walker,  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.,  1908,  14,  186;  Speller,  Mech.  Eng.,  1916, 

37,  245. 
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lesKMKxl  by  rt'nioval  of  the  air,  hut  pipers  carn-inp  aerated  cold  water  are 
often  similarly  beiH^fited. 

843.  Local  Couples.— Whenever  two  elect rieal  conductors  of  unlike 
niiiteriiils  niv  in  contart  with  each  other  in  an  electrolyte  a  voltaic  cell 
is  formed,  ami  there  is  a  flow  of  curix^nt  in  the  solution  l>etween  them, 
one  bein^  anode  and  dissolving;,  if  it  is  soluble  in  that  particular  solution, 
and  the  other  Ikmuj;  the  cathode  by  whieh  the  current  leaves  the  elec- 
trolyte. Th(^  etTect  of  such  short-circuited  voltaic  cells,  or  "  local  couples," 
in  acceleratinfr  th(»  corrosion  of  ordinary-  metals  and  alloys  has  been 
recopnized  and  studied  for  nearly  a  cvntury. 

An  exarnj)I(*  of  this  is  found  in  a  reix)rt  on  the  Panama  Canal  under 
date  of  January,  VM'y*  "  The  tnp  pate-valve  seal  is  of  cast  steel  and  is 
held  in  place  by  bronze  bolts.  In  practically  every  instance  corrosion 
has  IxM'ii  (»xces.-iive  around  the  heads  of  the  bronze  l)olts,  cutting  away 
the  metal  and  in  some  casf^s  allowing  the  lM)lts  to  1oos<mi  and  fall  out." 

844.  Purity  a  Factor  in  Corrosion.-  It  is  evident  fi-om  a  consideration 
of  the  rorrosivt*  c^fTect  on  iron  of  <*onta<'t  with  many  other  metals  and 
alloys,  that  elect ro-nepative  materials  j)res(»nt  as  impurities  in  iron  and 
st(»el,  or  intentionally  added  as  in  makinp  alloy  steels,  are  likely  to  have 
an  accelerative  efTect  on  corrosion.  I'rom  this  standpoint  wrought  iron 
of  the  hiphcst  prad(^  would  be  expectcnl  tr)  re.*^ist  corrosion  better  than  steel, 
and  the  sujx'rior  (*nduranc(»  of  ancient  iron  over  modem  steel  has  often 
been  attriluited  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  former.  Several  manufac- 
turers have  adoj>te<l  **  j)unty  '*  as  their  slopan,  and  have  put  on  the  mar- 
ket iron  of  exceptional  fr(»edom  from  impurities,  claiming  that  their 
products  resist  rustinp  bett(M"  than  any  other  sheet  inm  or  steel. 

In  dir(»ct  opjHisition  to  thc^  advocates  of  hiphest  purity  are  those  who 
add  0.1  to  0.2.')  imt  cent  of  tlu^  elect nnnepative  metal,  copper,  to  iron, 
claiming  that  experiment  t  shows  such  '*  impure  iron  "  to  resist  atmos- 
pherics corn)sion  and  attack  l)y  acids  better  than  the  pure  irons.  It  is 
even  contendcnl  that  the  n^markable  durability  of  the  iron  of  our  fore^ 
fathers,  whose  praises  hav(^  been  sunp  by  many  recent  writers,  owes  its 
durability  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  copper.} 

846.  EfFect  of  Mill-scale  on  Rate  of  Rusting. — One  cf  the  most  com- 
monly occurring  n<'pative  materials  which  comes  in  contact  with  iron  is 
the  scale  of  black  oxide  which  forms  whenever  iron  is  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  was  early  recopnized  as  an  accelerator  of  the  rusting 
of  iron,  arni  its  conii)]ete  removal  is  sixvitied,  not  only  before  painting 
or  coatinp  iron  with  some  other  metal,  but  whenever  it  is  to  be  exposed  to 
corn^sive    conditions.     Althouph    mill-s<-ale    itself    is    very    resistant    to 

*  /w/f/.   \nr.<,    \\)\{\,   p.    KM).'.. 

\  I).  M.  liiirk.  Jour.  Iml.  ami  Eiuj.  (7/r«/.,  1913,  5,  447;   1916,  8,  209. 

t(.).  W.  .SK.ny,  Trans.  Ano.r.  Ekcirochan.  Soc.,  1917,  32,  211. 
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corrosion,  it  is  brittle  and  thcrefcc  liable  to  be  broken  off  in  spots,  and 
always  contains  cracks,  so  that  when  wet  a  short-circuited  voltaic  cell 
is  formed,  in  which  iron  as  anode  corrodes  more  rapidly  per  unit  of  area 
exposed  to  the  electrolyte  than  if  the  scale  were  not  in  contact  with  it. 

Oxide  dissolved  in  steel  should  also  accelerate  rusting.  Speaking  of 
specimens  of  steel  polished  for  metallographic  examination,  some  of 
which  contain  oxide  and  others  do  not,  Law  says:*  **  If  these  are  kept  side 
by  side  in  an  ordinary  room,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steels  containing 
oxide  begin  to  show  signs  of  rusting  long  before  the  others,  and  in  dilute 
acid  solutions  they  corrode  far  more  readily." 

816.  Nature  of  the  Process  of  Rusting. — In  spite  of  its  occurrence 
for  ages,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  process  of  the  formation  of  rust  has 
been  imderstood.  It  has  long  been  known  that  oxygen  and  moisture 
are  necessary  for  the  rusting  of  iron,  but  the  exact  part  played  by  each 
was  not  known.  The  two  modern  theories  of  the  rusting  of  iron  are  the 
Acid  and  the  Elearolytic  Theory.  According  to  the  former  the  presence 
of  an  acid  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  rust,  but  even  so  weak  an  acid 
as  carbonic  may  serve.  The  acid  causes  the  metal  to  dissolve,  and  the 
oxygen  changes  the  dissolved  metal  to  rust,  thereby  liberating  the  acid, 
which  is  then  capable  of  dissolving  more  metal,  and  so  the  process  goes 
on.  After  several  years  of  careful  experimenting  by  different  investi- 
gators, it  now  seems  to  be  established  that  moisture  and  oxygen  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  continued  rusting  of  iron,  so  that  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  rusting  is  the  one  more  generally  accepted. 

The  electrolytic  theory  postulates  that  when  a  metal  dissolves  it  goes 
into  solution  as  ions,  i.e.,  atoms  each  carrying  one  or  more  (according 
to  its  valence)  electric  charges,  and  that  it  is  only  by  gi\'ing  up  its  charge 
that  a  metallic  ion  can  escape  from  solution  and  become  metal  again. 
In  the  electrolytic  cell  this  is  merely  \  isualizing  Faraday's  law,  that  the 
passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  current  through  an  electrolyte  is  accom- 
panied by  the  dissolving  of  a  definite  f  mount  of  material  from  the  anode, 
and  the  deposition  of  a  chemically  equivalent  amount  at  the  cathode. 
All  that  the  electrolytic  theory  of  the  solution  of  metals  has  done  is  to 
extend  the  operation  of  Faraday's  law,  previously  confined,  in  men's 
minds,  to  electrolytic  and  voltaic  calls,  to  every  case  of  the  dissolving 
of  metals.  Although  no  flow  of  current  can  be  detected  when  a  piece 
of  iron  is  dissolving  in  acid,  it  is  believed  that  the  ions  of  metal  still  carry 
electric  charges  into  the  solution  and  that  the  hydrogen  displaced  from  the 
acid  also  carries  its  normal  electric  charge,  just  as  if  the  metal  were  caused 
to  dissolve  as  anode  and  the  hydrogen  to  be  deposited  at  some  cathode 
by  the  application  of  an  electromotive  force  external  to  the  cell. 

*  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  I  fist.,  1907  (2),  103. 
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847.  The  Function  of  Hydrogen  in  Corrosion. — The  statement  is 
sometimes  made  that  it  is  the  hydrogen  of  acids  that  corrodes  metals. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  so.  The  function  of  the  hydrogen  of  acids  in 
corrosion  is  merely  to  supply  ions  that  are  easily  displaced  from  solution 
by  metals,  and  which  also  escape  from  their  surfaces  and  so  do  not  prevent 
free  access  of  the  electrolyte,  as  is  the  case  with  many  metallic  ions, 
which,  though  more  easily  displaced  than  hydrogen,  adhere  more  or  less 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  on  which  they  are  deposited. 

848.  The  Function  of  Oxygen  in  Corrosion. — So  far  there  seems  no 
need  for  oxygen  in  the  electrolytic  theory  of  the  rusting  of  iron;  but 
the  dissolving  of  in)n  or  any  metal  in  an  acid  or  any  other  electrolyte  is 
(except  where  a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  valence  can  occur,  as 
with  ferric  salts)  a  (ase  of  displacement.  Solution  and  deposition  are 
inseparable;  if  deposition  is  prevented,  the  process  of  solution  is  also 
halted.  It  is  here  that  oxygen  comes  into  play  as  a  deciding  factor  in 
corrosivin.  If  two  sheets  of  copper  connected  by  a  wire  are  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  copper  neither  dissolves  nor  is  deposited; 
the  tendency  toward  solution  or  deposition  at  one  plate  is  balanced  by  an 
equal  tendency  at  the  other.  That  solution  shall  occur  it  is  necessary  that 
a  slight  lO.M.F.  be  applied  to  the  system,  when  not  only  does  copper  dissolve 
from  one  sheet,  but  an  equal  weight  of  metal  is  deposited  at  the  other. 

In  order  that  a  metal  shall  dissolve  in  an  electrolyte,  e.g.  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  forces  tending  toward  solution  and  deposition 
shall  be  unequal.  This  idea  has  been  stated  in  various  ways:  that  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  metal  for  the  acid  radical  must  exceed  that  of 
hydrogen  for  the  same;  that  the  potential  of  the  metal  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  hydrogen;  that  the  potential  of  the  metal  must  be  greater 
than  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  it;  or  that  the  solution  pressure 
of  the  mot  a!  nmst  exceed  that  of  hydrogen.  Not  only  does  it  require  a 
greater  driving  force  to  displace  hydrogen  on  one  metal  than  on  another, 
but  the  force  or  potential  required  increases  with  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
already  displaced  and  present  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  It  follows 
then,  that  the  dissolving  of  a  metal  may  begin  in  some  electrolyte  from 
which  it  displaces  hydrogen,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  standstill  before 
gas  becomes  visible  and  escapes,  because  the  potential  of  the  metal,  or 
driving  force,  is  no  longer  great  enough  to  continue  displacing  hydrogen 
on  a  ni(»fal  aln^ady  highly  charged  with  it.  The  only  way  in  which  dis- 
solving of  the  metal  can  then  continue  is  for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  to 
be  removed  by  some  means,  so  that  the  force  required  to  deposit  more 
of  it  may  again  be  less  than  the  potential  of  the  metal.  To  do  this  is 
th(»  function  of  oxygen  in  the  rusting  of  iron,  first  clearly  stated  by  W. 
H.  Walker  in  1907.*     "  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  action  of  oxy- 

•  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.y  29,  1264. 
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gen  as  a  factor  necessary  in  corrosion  was  simply  to  oxidize  the  iron  ions 
thrown  into  solution,  and  to  precipitate  them  as  rust.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  reaction  does  take  place,  and  is  indeed  the  most  striking  function 
that  oxygen  performs,  it  is  really  a  secondary  one,  which  is  simply  inci- 
dental to  corrosion  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  action.  Its  real 
accelerative  eflfect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  depolarizes  the  hydrogen  which 
is  set  free  by  the  reaction,  and  separates  out  on  the  metallic  iron.*  Con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  function  of  oxygen  in  corrosion  is  seen  in 
experiments  on  the  corrosion  of  metals  in  acids,  t  in  which  the  addition 
of  oxidizing  agents  caused  the  rapid  dissolving  of  several  metals  by  acids 
which  alone  have  little  or  no  action  on  them. 

849.  Conditions  Affecting  Corrosion. — The  corrosion  of  metals,  includ- 
ing the  rusting  of  iron  and  any  other  process  which  involves  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  the  dissolving  of  a  metal,  requires  an  electrolyte.  The 
rate  of  corrosion  is  determined  by  Ohm's  law,  i.e.,  it  varies  directly  as 
the  E.M.F.  and  inversely  as  the  resistance.  Other  conditions  being  equal 
the  lower  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  the  more  rapidly  is  the  metal 
attacked.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  observed  with  rise 
of  temperature  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  lessened  resistance  of  electro- 
lytes at  high  temperatures. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a  metal  will  not  dissolve  in  an  acid 
which  forms  an  insoluble  salt  with  it;  why  acids  attack  some  metals 
readily,  but  not  others,  although  the  salts  of  both  are  soluble,  may  be 
understood  by  a  study  of  the  following  table: 


TABLE  1 


Element, 


Zn. 

Cd 

Fe. 

Sn. 

Pb 

H 

Cu 

As. 

Hg 

Ag 

Pt. 

Au 


Potentials  ♦  in  Nornal. 


Sulphate. 


0.524 

0.162 

0.093 

-0.238 

-0.515 

-0.980 

-0.974 

Chl(  ri  je. 


0.503 

0.174 

0.087 

-0.085 

-0.095 

-0.249 

-0.550 


1.140 
1.356 


Discharge  Potential 

ot  liycroren 

on  Metal. 


Hg 
Zn 
Pb 
Sn 
Cd 
As 
Cu 
Ni 

Ag 
Ft 
Au 
PtPt 


0.548 

0.468 

0.408 

0.298 

0.248 

0.152 

-0.002 

-0.022 

-0.082 

-0.112 

-0.218 

-0.238 


Difference. 


Fe 
Zn 
Ni 
Cd 
Sn 
Pb 
Cu 
As 

Ag 
Pt 
Au 
Hg 


0.056 
.000 
-0.083 
-0.383 
-0.503 
-0.516 
-0.708 
-0.882 
-1.028 
-1.144 
-1.528 


*  Neunmn,  Z tit.  fur  Phya.  Chem.,  1894;  14,  203. 

♦  W.  H.  Walker,  Jour.  Iron  and  SUel  Inst.,  1909  (1),  69. 
t  Trans.  Amer.  Elecirochem.  Soc,  1917,  32,  17. 
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Corrosion  of  a  metal  by  acids  and  by  solutions  of  the  salts  of  other 
metals  can  be  predicted  from  Table  1.  Except  as  limited  by  the  insolu- 
bility of  its  salt,  a  metal  is  corroded  by  solutions  of  all  metals  below  it 
in  pi)t(»ntial.  If  the  potential  of  a  metal  exceeds  the  discharge  potential 
of  hydrogen  on  it,  this  metal  is  readily  corroded  by  acids  whose  salts 
of  the  m(?tal  are  soluble;  but  if  its  potential  is  less  than  tlie  discharge 
potential  of  hydrogen,  acids  dissolve  it  only  at  the  rate  at  which  the  dis- 
placed hydrogen  dissolves  in  the  electrolyte,  is  removed  by  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air,  or  is  otherwise  disposed  of.  Thn  special  power  possessed 
by  nitric  acid  of  dissolving  lead,  copper,  silver,  etc.,  whose  potentials  are 
less  than  the  discharge  pot^^ntial  of  hydrogen  on  them,  is  due  to  its  being 
an  oxidizing  agent  as  well  as  an  acid. 

Th(^  order  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  potentials  of  the  metals 
not  only  foretells  what  metals  will  displace  others  from  solution,  but  give? 
the  order  of  ch(Mii;'al  activity,  and  the  stability  of  compounds  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals,  th')se  of  higher  intent ial  being  more  active  and  forming 
more  stable  compounds.  The  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  is  the 
potential  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  on  the  metal  to 
such  a  de^icree  that  it  r)egins  to  escape  in  visible  bubbles.  The  column 
marke  1  **  dilTerent^e  "  is  the  result  of  subtracting  the  discharge  potential 
of  hydrogen  fr^):n  the  potential  of  the  metal,  and  its  magnitude  should  be 
an  index  of  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  the  different  metals  by  acids,  provided 
no  oxygiMi  or  oxidizing  agent  is  allowed  access  to  the  metal.  For  exan^ple 
cadiniu  ii  is  very  high  in  potential,  and  from  this  consideration  alone 
might  be  expected  to  be  corroded  rapidly  by  acids,  but  the  negative 
value  (^f  the  *'  diff(M(»ncc*  '*  indicat(\s  that  it  should  dissolve  in  non-oxidizing 
acids  only  at  the  rate  at  which  the  displaced  hydrogen  is  remo\'ed  by  the 
electr.)lytis  this  accounts  for  its  slow  corrosion  when  used  as  a  reference 
electrjrl?  in  the  JiJ  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  of  a  lead  storage  batteiy. 

Tlij  protection  of  ir.)ii  from  rusting  by  immersion  in  a  5  per  cent 
soluti):i  of  sodiun  hydrate  is  predicted  by  the  value  —0.90  for  the  "dif- 
ference": iron  is  hicapable  of  displacing  hydrogen  from  this  solution, 
hence  does  not  diss  )lve,  and  no  rust  can  form.  The  effect  upon  the  cor- 
rosion of  iron  of  ele.'tro-negative  impurities  such  as  particles  of  graphite, 
bits  of  si'ale  left  on  the  surface,  or  the  cementite  present  in  steels,  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  the  initial  E.M.F.  l>etwecn  the  iron  and  the  other 
substaiH-e,  Init  depends  on  the  diffrence  between  the  potential  of  iron 
anrl  the  dischargf*  potential  of  hydrogen  on  these  materials. 

There  are  (iouhtl(\<s  many  incorrect  values  in  the  table,  as  most  of 
the  (lata  is  old,  so  that  conclusions  drawn  from  it  can  be  relied  on  only 
in  a  broad  and  general  sense. 

The  (^ITcct  of  amalgamation  in  preventing  the  dissolving  of  zinc  by 
a^'ids  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  mer- 
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cury  exceeds  the  potential  of  zinc ;  the  remarkable  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  attack  of  iron  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  caused  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  arsenic,  is  due  to  a  similar  action — arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  surface  of  the  iron  and  serves  as  cathode  in  the  voltaic  cell 
of  which  iron  is  anode;  but  the  discharge  potential  of  hydrogen  on  arsenic 
exceeds  the  potential  of  iron,  hence  iron  is  unable  to  displace  hydrogen 
from  the  electrolyte  except  as  an  infinitesimal  layer,  and  corrosion 
ceases. 

850.  Rust  a  Stimulator  of  Corrosion. — In  1849,  R.  Mallet  *  said, 
"  As  every  metal  is  positive  to  its  own  oxides,  the  adherent  coat  of  rust 
upon  iron,  while  it  remains,  powerfully  promotes  the  corrosion  of  the 
metal  beneath/'  Expernnents  on  atmospheric  corrosion  of  wrought 
iron,  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steels  by  Aston  and  Burgess  t  showed 
rust  to  have  an  accelerating  effect  in  every  case.  In  a  later  paper  Aston  { 
ascribes  the  accelerating  effect  of  rust  on  the  corrosion  of  iron  to  its  acting 
as  a  screen  to  prevent  free  access  of  air  to  the  metal  beneath  it.  ''  The 
underlying  feature  appears  to  be  the  relative  access  of  oxygen  to  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes.  The  electrolyte  must  reach  both;  then  that 
to  which  oxygen  has  the  more  free  access  becomes  the  cathode,  and  the 
other  is  the  anode.  If  two  bare  iron  electrodes  are  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion of  porous  earthenware,  parchment,  etc.,  either  may  be  made  the  cath- 
ode by  bubbling  air  into  this  compartment,  and  not  into  the  other.  .  .  . 
Wet  rust  or  a  similar  coating  upon  one  electrode  plays  the  role  of  a  dia- 
phragm permeable  to  the  moisture,  but  preventing  or  slowing  down  the 
oxygen  penetration.''  This  theory  of  the  function  of  rust  seems  adequate 
to  account  for  the  observed  tendency  for  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel 
to  take  the  form  of  pits  when  it  corrodes  imder  such  conditions  that  the 
first-formed  rust  is  not  continually  removed.  Pitting  does  not  occur  in 
the  corrosion  of  iron  or  steel  by  acids  or  as  anode  in  the  relining  of  iron 
e'.ectrolytically,  but  the  corrosion  of  these  materials  almost  invariably 
takes  this  form  when  they  arc  buried  in  the  ground  cr  immersed  in  a 
stagnant,  neutral  electrolyte,  so  that  the  patches  of  rust  first  formed  can 
adhere.  Whether  steel  corrodes  uniformly  or  in  pits,  is  then  determined, 
not  by  the  nature  of  the  steel,  but  by  its  surroundings.  Given  uniform 
surroundings  corrosion  will  be  uniform ;  with  freer  access  of  the  depolariz- 
ing air  to  some  spots  than  to  others  pitting  results. 

851.  Concentration  Cells  and  Thermal  E.M.F.  May  Cause  Corrosion. — 
It  has  long  been  known  that  an  E.M.F.  exists  between  two  pieces'  of  the 
same  metal  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  that  differs  in  concentration  at 
the  electrodes;    this  constitutes  a  *'  concentration  cell,"  and  although 

*  Report  of  Brit.  Asmc.  for  Adv.  of  Sci.,  1849,  p.  111. 
t  Trarta.  Amur.  Elcctrochem.  Soc.j  1912,  22,  233. 
}  Trans.  Amcr.  EUctrochem.  Soc,  1916,  29,  449. 
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the  E.M.F.  is  small,  its  continued  action  in  good-conducting  electrolytes 
is  often  responsible  for  serious  corrosion. 

Burgess  and  Kngic  *  have  shown  that  an  E.M.F.  is  produced  between 
two  pieces  of  iron  in  an  electrolyte  when  one  of  them  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  other,  and  have  suggested  that  this  may  explain 
many  cases  of  corn)sion  ot  the  tubes  of  locomotive  boilers.  Several  years 
ago  a  severe  case  of  corrosion  occurred  in  the  steel  water-jacket  of  a  cop- 
per blast-furnace  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,t  the  inner  plates  of  which  in  ere  deeply 
corroded,  while  the  outer  plates  and  stiflfeners  were  unattacked.  The 
absence  of  acidity  in  the  water,  and  the  entire  freedom  from  corrosion 
of  boilers  using  the  same  water  were  puzzling  features  of  the  case.  The 
coiTosion  can  \)v  fully  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  an  E,M.F.  between 
the  highly  hoatcnl  inner  shell  as  anode  and  the  cooler  outer  part  as  cathode, 
the  water,  which  was  found  to  contain  nmch  sodium  and  potassium  as 
sulphate,  (chloride,  and  carbonate,  furnishing  the  electrolyte.  On  accoimt 
of  its  alkalinity  the  water  could  not  attack  iron  except  the  metal  was  anode, 
and  hence  did  not  corrode  the  boilers,  where  the  E.M.F.  was  lacking, 
or  at  least  was  very  much  sin.illcr  due  to  more  uniform  heating. 

862.  E£fect  of  Stress  and  Strain  on  Corrosion. — Several  investigatorB 
have  studied  the  effects  of  stress  and  strain  on  the  potential  and  oorrodi- 
bility  of  iron  and  ste(^l,|  as  a  result  of  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
cold-working  of  steel  or  inm  raises  its  potential  and  increaaes  the  rate 
at  which  it  Ls  corroded  by  acids.  Fig.  1  shows  results  obtained  by  Thickens 
in  cornxling,  in  N  4  hydrochloric  acid,  cylinders  of  iron  and  steel  that 
had  l)cen  strained  by  torsion  or  in  tension,  A  and  B  being  mild  steel,  C, 
electrolytic  iron,  and  D  a  cylinder  of  mild  steel  that  was  stretched  until 
necking  down  occurrcMl,  when  it  was  machined  to  a  true  cylinder  and 
suspcn(lc<l  in  the  add.  1  ig.  2  shows  the  effect  cf  corrosion  by  acid  on  a 
punched  plate  of  half-inch  steel;  not  only  was  there  severe  ccmeirn  of 
the  strained  metal  at  the  hole,  but  curious  lines  of  strain  are  seen  to  extend 
to  a  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  hole. 

With  regard  to  stresses  which  do  not  produce  permanent  distortion 
of  the  metal,  i.e.,  which  are  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  results  of  different 
(?x]HTiincnters  are  so  conflicting  that  this  question  must  be  regarded  as 
still  undecided. 

863.  Puzzling   Corrosion  of    Turbine-driven  Propellers.  §— With  the 

♦  Trnns.  Awrr.  Ehrtrorhnn.  Snc,  1008,  13,  37. 

t  7V/7//.S-.  Amn:  InM.  Min.  Kng.,  1908,  38,  877. 

X  BarMs,  Hull.  V.  S.  (Svol  Survey,  No.  94,  48-73;  Andrews,  Proc  ItuL  Nov.  Enc-t 
1894,  118.  3r>():  Hamlmorhen,  liull.  f/wjr.  Wis.,  No.  42;  Richards  and  Behr,  Pub. 
Carncffif  Ittftt..  MKM*;  Walkor  and  Dill,  Trnrm.  Am<r.  EUctrochem.  Soc.,  11, 153;  Thickens 
Thsix,  rnir.  Wis.,  1<K)8;   Trnns.  Amer.  Electrochem  Soc.,  1908,  13,  7. 

^  Th  Engimrr,  HKW,  lOr),  r)3r),  539:  19(K),  107,  397;  1910,  110,  252.  BngineeTing, 
l'jl'2.  93,  33.  r,S7.  S.S4;   1913,  %,  090,  720,  701;   1914,  97,  535. 
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general  adoption  of  bronze  instead  of  rast  iron  or  steel  for  the  propellers 
of  steamships  it  seemed  as  if  the  former  troubles  from  corrosion  were 
forever  ended,  and  that  the  propeller  might  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
piece  of  equipment.  In  1908,  however,  The  Engineer  announced  a  new 
variety  of  corrosion  which,  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  destroyed  the 
best  bronze  propellers.  In  consisted  of  pitting  to  the  depth  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  over  an  area  of  40  to  50  square  inches  on  the 
driving  or  astern  face  of  the  wheel. 

This  peculiarly  destructive  form  cf  corrosion  was  first  noticed  on  the 
propellers  of  ocean-going  destroyers  of  the  British  navy,  and,  curiously, 
was  confined   to  vessels  driven   by  turbine  enf,ines.     Corrosion  was  so 


serious  that  a  propeller  was  often  ruined  during  the  trials,  and  before  the 
vessel  was  put  into  service.  Later  it  was  found  that  this  form  of  corrosion 
was  also  taking  place,  but  much  more  slowly,  on  the  Mawetania,  Lusitania, 
and  a  few  other  "  liners,"  In  the  interesting  and  lengthy  discussion 
which  followed  the  cause  was  assigned  to  faulty  material,  segregation  of 
impurities,  oxidation  of  the  metal  by  air  drawn  from  the  water  by  "  cavita- 
tion," erosion  by  the  water  due  to  the  high  speed  of  turbine  engines,  and 
to  electrolytic  action  between  strained  and  unstrained  metal.  A  study 
of  the  examples  shown  in  the  several  articles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tme  cau.se  is  that  last  mentioned,  and  that  corrosion  may  be  prevented 
by  (q)  lessening  the  power  transmitted  by  a  single  wheel,  (6)  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  stronger  material  for  that  used,  (c)  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  wheel. 

In  many  cases  bending  of  the  blades  was  found  to  have  occurred  at 
the  places  corroded.     Corrosion  ivas  the  result  of  a  rise  in  potential  of 
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the  metal  Cciiised  by  cold-workinp,  and  illustrates  the  serious  damage 
that  may  he  caused  hv  an  exceedinjrly  small  K.M.F.,  provided  a  good 
electrolyte  is  contimially  present.  It  is  still  an  o^x^n  question  whether 
or  not  a  jxjrtion  of  the  ohsiTved  corrosion  is  due  to  that  bending  of  the 
blades  within  the  elastic  limit,  wliich  must  occur  wliile  the  vessel  is 
runninj?,  l)Ut  which  does  not  result  in  i>ermanent  distortion  of  the 
pro|x^ller. 

These  examples  of  corrosion  induced  by  strains  indicate  the  desirability 
of  annealing  all  metals  and  alloys  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
corrosive  infliicnc  es. 

864.  Effect  of  Various  Elements  on  the  Corrodibility  of  Iron  and 
Steel. — I'mm  the  nature  t)f  the  constitution  of  alloys  it  is  evidently  in^pos- 
sible  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  resistance  to  corrosion  of  the  alloying 
el(»ments  to  picdict  correctly  regarding  corrosion  of  alloys,  either  by  acids 
or  on  ex[)osure  to  the  atmosphere.  Corrosion  will  be  affected,  not  only 
by  the  chemical  activity  or  resistance  of  the  element  added,  but  by  the 
state  in  which  this  exists  in  the  all(»y.  Whether  the  alloying  element 
unites  with  the  original  metal  forming  a  compound,  forms  a  solid  solution 
with  it,  or  sej)arntes  in  the  elemental  state,  are  (luite  as  important  factors 
in  tletermining  con-osion  as  is  the  duMuical  nature  of  the  alloying  element 
its(»If.  The  (iuantity  of  the  alloying  element  added  will  also  infiuenee 
profoundly  th(»  corrodibility  of  th(*  alloy;  if  the  added  eleifeent  forms 
with  the  original  metal  a  com|X)un(l  which  is  strortgly  lesistant  to  corto- 
sion,  and  on  which  the  discha  ge  i)()tential  of  hydrogen  is  leed  than  on  the 
original  metal,  its  addition  in  small  amounts  will  accelerate  ccrrosion 
by  forming  active*  local  couples;  but  as  the  amount  added  is  continually 
increased  a  [K)int  is  fnally  rca( IumI  at  which  tl:e  alloy  consists  entirely  of 
the  compound,  when  the  re>i>tan(e  of  the  alloj'  to  corrosion  wiU  be  far 
gn'ater  than  that  of  the  orijiinal  metal. 

When  the  constitutic^n  of  alloys  is  thoroughly  known  and  their  eor^ 
rosion  hiis  been  moi"e  fully  stuiiicd,  it  v. ill  pi-oljably  be  possible  to  predict 
correctly  the  corrodibility  of  many  alloys  before  n  aking  them;  but  at 
present  ex|KM'iment  is  the  <  nly  safe  guide  re{?arding  the  corrosion  of  most 
new  alio  vs. 

Heat  treatment  is  an  ii:  ]:ortjmt  fintor  in  the  corrodibility  of  alloys, 
for  besides  n^moving  (iilVerciK  cs  <  f  ])<iteiitial  due  to  strain,  it  often  produces 
changes  in  the*  constituents  (  f  the  alloy. 

The  efr(M*t  on  corrosion  (f  adding  other  elen:ent8  to  iron  has  been 
extensively  studied,  but  lack  (f  spjice  jutu  its  mention  of  the  efifects 
of  onlv  a  few  of  the  nion*  con;ni(jn  ingrctlicnts  rf  steel. 

('(irhon. — Corrosion  (.f  MniM'.'ilcd  stcd  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  rises  with  the  cirbon  content  to  a  maximum  at  the  eutectic  point 
(H\)  |)er  cent  (').     (Quenched  and   tempered    steels  show  a  continuous 
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rise  in  corrosion  with  increase  of  carbon  up  to  0.96  per  cent.*  The  tem- 
perature to  which  a  quenched  steel  is  reheated  has  a  marked  effect  on  its 
corrosion  in  1  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,t  a  steel  containing  0.95  per  cent 
carbon  showing  a  sharp  rise  in  solubility  when  reheated  to  400^  C,  amount- 
ing to  six  times  the  rate  of  attack  on  untempered  steel. 

Copper. — The  remarkable  lessening  of  the  corrosion  of  iron  by  the 
atmosphere,  water,  sea  water,  and  acids,  caused  by  the  addition  of  very 
small  amounts  of  copper,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. t 
Although  resistance  to  corrosion  increases  with  the  copper  content  up  to 
2  to  3  per  cent  of  copper,  for  resisting  atmospheric  corrosion  there  appears 
to  be  no  advantage  in  exceeding  0.25  per  cent  of  copper,  and  quantities 
as -small  as  0.05  per  cent  are  said  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  rate 
of  corrosion  of  iron. 

Manganese. — It  is  generally  accepted  that  manganese  in  steel  causes 
increased  corrosion.  Hadfield  and  Friend  §  found  0.7'  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese to  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  carbon  steels 
in  tap  water  and  in  artificial  sea  water,  but  above  2  per  cent  of  manganese 
corrosion  is  much  decreased.  In  0.1  and  0.5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
corrosion  increases  with  the  manganese  content  up  to  12  per  cent  man- 
ganese, the  highest  manganese  used. 

Oxygen. — From  theoretical  considerations  combined  oxygen  would  be 
expected  to  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  iron,  and  Law  ||  corroborates  this 
by  observations  on  rusting  and  corrosion  in  dilute  acid. 

Silicon. — Silicon-iron  alloys  containing  about  15  per  cent  of  the  for- 
mer element  are  now  extensively  used  under  various  trade  names  for 
the  construction  of  chemical  apparatus,  although  their  hardness  and 
brittleness  are  a  serious  drawback  to  their  usefulness.  Up  to  20  per 
cent  of  silicon,  iron  silicide  (Fe2Si)  forms  a  solid  solution  with  iron, 
which  fact,  in  connection  with  the  small  weight  of  silicon  needed  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  the  highly  resistant  iron  silicide,  accounts 
for  the  great  resistance  to  acids  secured  by  the  addition  of  only  a 
moderate  artiount  of  silicon,  in  comparison  with  additions  of  other 
elements  for  protection. 

SiUphur. — *'  Sulphur  is  universally  regarded  as  a  stimulator  of  cor- 
rosion." ^ 

*  Chapelle,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1912  (1),  270. 

t  Hadfield  and  Friend,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  1916  (1),  48. 

JF.  H.  Williams,  Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  West  Penn.,  1900,  16,  23;  Stead  and  Wigham, 
Jour.  Iron  and  Stcd  Inst,  1901  (2),  122;  P.  Breuil,  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst,  1907  (2),  1; 
Burgess  and  Aston,  Trans.  Amrr.  Elerirochcmi.  Soc,  1912,  22,  244;  D.  M.  Buck,  Jour. 
Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem  ,  lOi;^,  "),  147;  Jour.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  1916,  8,  209. 

§  Jour.  Iron  and  Stcd  //^^^,  1910  (1 ),  48. 

I  Jour.  Iron  and  Stcd  Ind.,  1907  (2),  103. 

^  Friend,  Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  321. 
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866.  Protection  of  Iron  from  Rusting. — It  is  evident  from  the  elec- 
trolytic nature  of  corrosion  that  the  rusting  of  iron  may  be  prevented  by 
keeping  it  from  contact  with  electrolytes,  by  rendering  the  iron  "  passive/' 
or  by  making  it  cathode,  the  last  being  accomplished  by  contact  with  a 
more  positive  metal  such  as  zinc,  or  by  the  application  of  an  external 
E.M.I\ 

The  first  method  is  carried  out  by  painting,  enameling,  covering 
with  another  metal,  or  forming  on  the  surfac^e  of  the  iron  by  chemical 
action  a  coat  of  oxide  or  other  compound.  For  success  by  this  method 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coating  be  impcr\'ious  to  moisture,  and  remain 
unbroken.  These  are  difficult  conditions  to  fulfill,  particularly  when 
the  object  is  exposed  out  of  doors  and  subjected  to  wear.  Paints  soon 
lose  their  hisulating  power,  and  are  readily  scratched,  enamels  become 
chipped,  electro-plate  usually  contains  thin  spots  which  soon  wear  through, 
and  the  compounds  formed  in  the  Bower-BarfT  and  other  similar  processes 
must  be  kept  so  thin  in  order  to  prevent  chipping  and  peeling,  that  their 
ser\'iceability  is  less  than  if  they  could  be  gi\-en  a  considerable  thickness. 
The  subject  of  rust-resisting  paints  is  receiving  much  attention  from  the 
technical  societies  inteivstod,  and  n^arked  in  provements  are  to  be  expected. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  coating  inn  with  a  less  corrodible  metal, 
either  by  dipping  it  in  the  melted  metal  or  by  electro-plating,  should  be  a 
perfect  remedy  for  rusting;  but  experience  has  shown  that  of  all  the 
metals  so  applied  to  iron,  only  zinc  or  cadmium  affords  satisfactoiy  pro- 
tection, and  when  exposed  to  a  good  electrolyte  like  sea  water  even  zinc 
fails  to  pn^tect  fpr  more  than  a  year  or  two.  In  coating  by  dipping,  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  is  limited,  and  only  metals  and  alloys  of  low 
melting-point  can  be  used,  (lalvanized  iron,  tin  plate,  and  teme  plate, 
the  latter  consisting  of  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  are  made 
in  enormous  cjuantitios  })y  this  method,  but  the  durability  of  the  last  two 
is  hamjx»red  by  the  c()rn)sion  induced  by  "  local  action  "  between  the 
coating  and  the  iron  whenever  the  latter  becomes  exposed.  In  protecting 
iron  by  electro-plating  there  is  a  much  wider  choice  of  materials  than  in 
the  (lipping  process,  and  theoretically  the  coating  may  be  made  of  any 
thickness  desired,  but  in  practice  its  thickness  is  restricted  by  the  increas- 
ing roughness  of  thick  deposits  and  their  liability  to  peel.  For  these 
reasons,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  pn)ducing  heavy  deposits,  commercial 
electro-plate  is  usually  thinner  than  the  heaviest  coatings  made  by 
dippinp;. 

856.  Utilization  of  Passivity  to  Prevent  Rusting. — ^Kier  in  1790  observed 
that  iron,  after  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  had  lost  its  power  of 
precipitating  silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  in  other  words,  that 
the  iron  had  \)vn\  rendered  ininunie  to  corrosion  by  silver  nitrate.  Chro- 
mic acid  and  .several  other  Oxidizing  agents  have  since  been  found  to 
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exercise  a  similar  effect  in  preventing  iron  from  reacting  as  usual  toward 
many  reagents.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  rusting  by  ren- 
dering iron  passive,  but,  unfortunately,  passivity  soon  ceases  after  removal 
of  the  iron  from  the  passivifying  solution,  and  the  presence  of  certain 
salts  may  entirely  prevent  passivity;  for  these  reasons  the  utilization 
of  passivity  for  preventing  the  rusting  of  iron  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
Although  small  amounts  of  alkalies  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  iron,  a 
strong  solution  entirely  prevents  rusting,  and  this  passivity  of  iron  in 
alkaline  solutions  has  been  very  successfully  applied  to  the  prevention 
of  corrosion  in  boilers.*  Certain  pigments,  used  in  paint,  e.g.  the  chro- 
mates,  are  often  classed  as  **  inhibitors  "  from  their  supposed  effect  in 
preventing  rusting  by  rendering  iron  passive. 

867.  Protection  by  Contact  with  Zinc. — The  protection  of  metals 
from  corrosion  by  placing  a  piece  of  zinc  in  contact  with  them  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  by  H.  Davy  t  in  1824,  and  was  first  applied  by 
him  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  wooden  ships. 
Since  that  time  protection  by  contact  with  zinc  has  been  applied  to  boilers 
and  marine  condensers,  and  plates  of  zinc  are  usually  attached  to  the  hull 
of  steel  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  bronze  propellers,  sea  cocks,  etc.,  which 
otherwise  would  induce  serious  corrosion  of  the  steel  in  immediate  contact 
with  them. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  corrosion  of  a  metal  is  lessened  by  the 
passage  of  current  to  it  as  a  cathode,  but  there  are  two  difficulties  to  be 
overcpme  in  applying  this  method;  first,  a  good  electrical  connection 
must  be  maintained  between  the  two  metals;  and  second,  in  some  elec- 
trolytes a  coating  forms  on  a  zinc  anode  which  may  lower  its  potential  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  protective  action  is  entirely  nullified.  For  the 
protection  of  copper  and  brass  in  sea  water  iron  appears  to  be  a  better 
contact  metal  than  zinc,  in  spite  of  the  higher  initial  potential  of  the 
latter. 

868.  Prevention  of  Corrosion  by  Current  from  a  Djmamc. — In  the 
generation  of  current  for  plating  the  corrosion  of  zinc  in  primary  cells 
long  ago  gave  way  to  the  dynamo,  and  in  the  prevention  of  corrosion  in 
large  boiler  installations  by  cathodic  action,  voltaic  action  has  recently 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  dynamo.  Wherever  corrosion  is  severe 
such  protection  results  in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  repairs, 
less  interruptions  in  service,  and  a  higher  efficiency  of  boilers  from  pre- 
vention of  the  formation  of  scale.  The  method  seems  destined  to  a  wide 
usefulness. 

859.  Corrosion  of  Non-ferrous  Metals. — The  observed  behavior  of 
the  non-ferrous  metals  in  regard  to  corrosion  is  in  fairly  good  agreement 

*  F.  Lyon,  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Nav.  Eng.y  1912,  24,  845. 
^Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc,  114,  151. 
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with  the  principles  sot  forth  on  page  23,  niodifiod  by  the  formation  of 
insohiblc  coatings  upon  them.  The  highly  positive  metals,  aluminum 
and  zinc,  owe  their  durability  entirelj'  to  the  fonnation  of  an  insoluble 
compound  on  their  surfaces,  and  although  durable  in  air,  dissolve  in  all 
eler'trolytes  which  remove  the  protective  coatings.  Because  of  the  high 
potentials  of  these  metals,  purity  and  freedom  frcjm  **  local  couples" 
are  especially  important.  Aluminum  is  corroded  rapidly'  by  the  halogen 
acid  ^  seriously  by  their  salts,  and  vigonnisly  by  alkalies.  Lead,  tin, 
cjpper,  brass,  bn)nzi\  Munz  metal,  Monel,  and  silicon-iron  alloys  are 
the  materials  most  dcixMided  on  to  withstand  s(^vere  corrosive  conditions 
when  platinum  cannot  be  uschI  on  account  of  ccst,  as  in  sea  water,  for 
conveying  corrosive  li(iui(b.  etc.  l'x<l;ision  of  oxygen,  annealing  to 
HMuovc  strains,  and  fr(H»doni  from  contact  willi  more  negative  electrical 
conductors  are  hi.i^hly  importaiii  in  n  inin  i.:ing  corrosion.  In  neutral 
e!e:'trolytcs  bTa.»<s  i-;  subject  to  the  pcvuliar  form  of  coiTosion  known  as 
*'  dezinciricati')n,"  in  wliicli  the  zinc  dissc  Ives,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  porous 
copper  that  is  utterly  lat'king  in  mechaiiii  al  strength. 

830.  Corrosion  by  Stray  Currents.—  In  addition  to  the  chemical  or 
natural  corrosion  to  wliicli  metals  buricnl  in  tlie  earth  are  subject,  any 
continuous  length  of  metal,  such  lus  a  water  (  r  gas  main,  or  the  lead  sheath 
of  tel(*phone  cablets,  may  sulYer  from  electrolytic  corrosion.  This  may  be 
i;o  sc^rir)us  as  to  dtvstroy  in  a  single  y(^ar  a  cast-ii-on  water  main  that  should 
normally  have  a  life  of  ')()  to  1(K)  yc^ai^s,  while  the  thinner  service  pipes 
may  last  only  a  fe.v  months  in  es}x»cially  bad  situations-  This  damage 
results  from  the  practice  of  using  the  rails  f(.r  returning  to  the  power 
stati:)n  the  (»l(M'tri(^  current  us(»d  for  operating  street  railways.  A  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  totu'  current  flows  from  the  rails  through  the 
soil  to  the  pip(*s,  follows  the  latter  to  the  \i(inity  of  the  power  station, 
where  it  returns  to  the  rails  once  more  in  order  tj  reach  the  negative  ter- 
minal of  the  dvnamo. 

Whenever  "  direct  current  "  leaves  a  metallic  anode  to  enter  an  elec- 
trolyte* th(*  metal  is  liable  to  be  corroded,  the  extent  of  such  corrosion 
depending  on  the  same  principles  which  control  the  corrosion  of  anodes 
in  the  elcM-tro-pIating  and  refining  of  metals.  Tiie  most  important  factors 
in  th(^  corr.)sion  of  ano<I(s  an*:  the  cluMuical  nature  of  the  particular 
metal  or  alloy  which  serves  as  anode*,  the  amount  of  current  flowing,  the 
tiin(\  the  nature,  amount,  and  concentration  of  salts  in  the  soil,  the  tem- 
peratire,  current  density,  and  rate  of  circulation  of  the  electrolyte.  With 
alternating  curr<'nt  corrosion  is  usually  negligible  in  comparison  with  that 
produced  by  direct  cum^nt.  Faraday's  and  Ohm's  laws  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  electrolytic  corrosion.  According  to  the  former  the  amoimt 
of  corrosion  should  be  proportional  to  the  current  which  leaves  the 
anode,  trj  the  time,  and  to  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  metal;   the 
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amount  of  current  being  determined  by  Ohm^s  law,  that  the  current 
equals  the  electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance. 

Current  which  enters  the  system  of  pipes  at  different  points  through- 
out a  city  will  leave  the  pipes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power  station.  Two 
electrolytic  cells  are  thus  formed  by  the  rails,  ecrth,  and  pipes;  one  where 
current  enters  the  pipes,  in  which  the  rails  are  anodes,  and  the  other  near 
the  station,  in  which  the  pipes  act  as  anodes,  and  are  corroded.  Although 
nothing  is  made  public  concerning  corrosion  of  the  rails,  it  is  evident 
that  this  must  occm*  to  about  the  same  extent  as  corrosion  of  the  pipes, 
but  will  be  distributed  over  a  much  larger  area  of  the  city.  Soil  conducts 
electricity  only  as  an  electrolyte,  and  by  virtue  of  solutions  contained  in  it, 
80  that  the  resistivity  of  different  soils  varies  greatly,  as  does  that  <)f  the 
same  soil  under  different  conditions  of  moisture.  Teniperature  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  resistance  of  electrolytes,  and  when  the  groimd  is 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  corrosion  of  the  pipes  by  stray  cmrents 
is  at  a  standstill. 

861.  The  Danger  District. — This  is  the  portion  of  the  pipe  system 
froia  which  current  flows  into  the  earth  on  its  way  to  the  rails,  and  it  may 
be  located  by  taking  measurements  with  a  voltmeter  between  the  rails 
and  hydrants..  Wherever  the  pipes  are  positive  to  the  rails  the  former 
are  in  danger  of  corrosion;  but  a  high  voltmeter  reading  at  one  place 
does  not  always  mean  a  greater  flow  of  ciurent  than  a  smaller  reading 
elsewhere,  for  the  voltmeter  reads  only  the  IR  drop  produced  by  flow  of 
current  in  the  earth,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  in  a  soil  of  hi^ 
resistivity  a  small  current  may  produce  a  greater  fall  of  potential  than 
is  caused  by  a  larger  current  which  flows  in  a  better-conducting  soil. 

862.  Extent  of  Corrosion. — The  amount  of  current  flowing  in  a  sin^e 
pipe  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  few  amperes  to  several  hundred,  and 
in  the  case  of  "  bonded  pipes  *'  in  some  of  the  largest  cities,  to  several 
thousand  amperes.  Faraday's  law  predicts  the  dissolving  of  15  pounds 
of  iron  by  one  ampere  flowing  from  the  metal  18  hours  a  day  for  a  year, 
which  leads  one  to  wonder,  not  that  damage  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  is  caused  annually  by  stray  currents,  but  that  any 
pipes  remain  undestroyed.  The  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
current  known  to  be  carried  by  pipes,  and  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  their 
destruction,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  and  misunderstanding. 
The  dissolving  of  15  pounds  of  iron  per  ampere-year  is  for  a  current  eflS- 
ciency  of  100  per  cent,  and  requires  that  the  entire  current  be  spent  in 
dissolving  iron,  and  none  of  it  employed  in  liberation  of  oxygen  at  the 
anode.  Experience  with  plating  and  refining  solutions  has  shown  that 
the  current  effic  ioncy  of  anode  corrosion  is  greatly  affected  by  the  current 
density  (number  of  amperes  per  sq.  foot  of  anode  surface),  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  electrolyte,  and  its  rate  of  circulation,— low  current 
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density,  high  concentration,  and  rapid  circulation  tending  toward  a  hi^ 
efficiency,  and  vice  versa.  While  the  exact  current  density  and. the  con- 
centration of  the  electrolyte  is  unknown  in  the  corrosion  of  underground 
pipes,  tiie  extreme  dilution  and  stagnation  of  the  average  electrolyte  in 
the  soil  of  city  streets  should  lead  to  a  low  efficiency  of  anode  corrosion, 
except  where  the  bad  practice  of  applying  salt  to  switches  to  thaw  ice 
has  been  indulged  in. 

863.  Corrosion  at  Low  Voltage. — The  statement  is  often  made  that 
the  voltage  between  pipes  and  rails  must  exceed  the  E.M.F.  of  decomposi- 
tion of  water  (1.7  volts)  before  corrosion  can  occur.  This  is  an  error. 
It  is  only  with  insoluble  electrodes,  if  both  are  of  the  same  metal,  that  this 
voltage  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  current;  with  a  soluble  anode  any 
voltage,  however  small,  will  cause  some  current  to  flow.  No  fixed  value 
can  be  given  for  polarization  (the  counter  E.M.F.  caused  by  products  of 
electrolysis)  that  will  apply  to  stray-current  corrosion  in  general;  this 
varies  from  0.01  to  2.0  volts,  according  to  the  ciurent  density,  and  the 
material,  concentration,  and  freedom  to  circulate  of  the  electrolyte. — 
factors  which  are  difficult  to  determine  in  electrolysis  of  pipes  buried 
underground. 

864.  Joint  Electrolysis. — ^A  peculiar  form  of  corrosion  sometinres 
occurs  in  water  pipes,  known  as  joint  electrolysis.  The  average  lead 
joint  in  water  mains  has  a  very  low  resistance,  so  that  no  appreciable 
current  is  driven  from  the  pipe  at  the  joint;  but  when  a  joint  of  hi^ 
resistance  is  encountered  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  current  may 
pass  from  one  section  of  pipe  to  the  next  by  way  of  the  soil  instead  of 
through  the  packing  of  the  joint,  causing  corrosion  on  the  anode  side 
of  the  joint.  Since  this  process  is  repeated  at  every  bad  joint,  the  damage 
done  by  a  definite  amount  of  current  may  be  many  times  greater  than  in 
ordinary  stray-current  corrosion.  Fortunately  high-resistance  joints  are 
rather  rare. 

866.  Remedies. — ^Because  of  lack  of  space  it  is  only  possible  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  more  important  remedies  that  have  been  used  or  proposed 
for  prevention  of  stray-current  corrosion: 

1.  Lowering  the  voltage  drop  on  the  track  by: 

(o)  Better  bonds. 

(6)  Use  of  copper  cables  in  parallel  with  the  rails. 

(c)  Insulated  negative  feeders  attached  to  the  track  at  suitable 

points. 

(d)  Negative  ''  boosters  "  to  draw  off  current  at  desired  points  on 

the  track. 

2.  Bonding  of  pipes  near  the  station  to  the  rails  or  to  the  negative 
terminal  of  the  dynamo,  so  that  current  leaves  the  pipes  by  a  metallic 
instead  of  an  electrolytic  conductor. 
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3.  iDsuIatioD  of  the  pipes  from  the  earth. 

4.  Insulation  at  pipe  joints. 

5.  Use  of  the  double  trolley,  le.  carT3ruig  the  retuni  currait  oo  an 
insulated  o\'erhead  wire. 

6.  The  use  of  alternating  instead  of  (firect  conent  for  the  openliaa 
of  street  cars. 
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parties  shall  unite  in  the  selection  of  a  disinterested  person  to  select  the  samples,  i 
both  parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  results  of  samples  thus  selected. 

3.  Number  of  Samples  per  Lot. — In  general,  one  sample  of  ten  bricks  shall  be  tes 
for  every  10,000  bricks  contained  in  the  lot  under  consideration;  but  where  the  tc 
quantity  exceeds  100,000,  the  number  of  samples  tested  may  be  fewer  than  one 
10,000,  provided  that  they  shall  be  distributed  as  uniformly  as  practicable  over 
entire  lot. 

4.  Shipment  of  Samples. — Samples  which  must  be  transported  long  distances 
freight  or  express  shall  be  carefully  put  up  in  packages  holding  not  more  than  twe 
bricks  each.  When  more  than  six  bricks  are  shipped  in  one  package,  it  shall  be 
arranged  as  to  carry  two  parallel  rows  of  bricks  side  by  side,  and  these  rows  shall 
separated  by  a  partition.  In  event  of  some  of  the  bricks  being  cracked  or  broken 
transit,  the  sample  shall  be  disqualified  if  there  are  not  remaining  ten  sound  undama^ 
bricks. 

5.  Storage  and  Care  of  Samples. — Samples  shall  be  carefully  handled  to  av< 
breakage  or  injury.  They  shall  be  kept  in  the  dry  so  far  as  practicable.  If  wet  wli 
received,  or  known  to  have  been  immersed  or  subjected  to  recent  prolonged  wettii 
they  shall  be  dried  for  at  least  six  hours  in  a  temperature  of  100*"  F.  before  testing. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RATTLER 

6.  General  Design. — The  machine  shall  be  of  good  mechanical  construction, 
contained,  and  shall  conform  to  the  following  details  of  material  and  dimensions, 
shall  consist  of  barrel,  frame,  and  driving  mechanism  as  herein  described.    Accompan 
ing  these  specifications  is  a  complete  drawing  of  a  rattler  which  will  meet  the  requii 
ments,  and  to  which  reference  should  he  made  (Plate  I). 

7.  The  Barrel. — The  barrel  of  the  machine  shall  be  made  up  of  the  heads,  hea 
liners,  staves  and  stave-liners. 

The  heads  may  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  tnmniors,  which  shall  be  2\  in. 
diameter,  and  shall  have  a  bearing  6  in.  in  length,  or  Ihey  may  be  cast  with  heavy  hu 
which  shall  be  lx)red  out  for  2A-in.  shafts,  and  shall  be  keyseated  for  two  keys,  eai 
]  by  i  in.  and  spaced  90  degrees  apart.  The  shaft  shall  be  a  snug  fit  and  when  key( 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  lost  motion.  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  shaft  • 
trunnion  to  the  mside  face  of  the  head  shall  be  15}  in.  in  the  head  for  the  driving  ei 
of  the  rattler,  and  1 1  i  in.  for  the  other  head,  and  the  distance  from  the  face  of  the  hul 
to  the  inside  face  of  the  heads  shall  be  5 i  in. 

The  heads  shall  be  not  less  than  }  in.  thick,  nor  more  than  }  in.  thick.  In  < 
each  head  shall  be  a  regular  14-sided  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  28}  in.  in  diamete 
Each  head  shall  be  provided  with  flanges  not  less  than  }  in.  thick  and  extending  outwa] 
2\  in.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  herd  to  afford  a  means  of  fastening  the  staves.  Tl 
surface  of  the  flanges  of  the  head  shall  l)e  smooth  and  give  a  true  and  uniform  bearii 
for  the  Steves.  To  secure  the  desired  true  and  uniform  bearing  the  surfaces  of  tt 
flanges  of  the  head  shall  be  either  ground  or  machined.  The  flanges  shall  be  slotte 
on  the  outer  edge,  so  as  to  provide  for  two  }-in.  bolts  at  each  end  of  each  stave,  sai 
slots  to  1)0  H  in.  wide  and  2}  in.,  center  to  center.  Each  slot  shall  be  provided  withj 
recess  for  the  bolt  head,  which  shall  act  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  same. 
each  two  Hlots  there  shall  be  a  brace  )  in.  thick,  extending  down  the  outward  siae  ot  ci 
head  not  less  than  2  in.  | 

There  shall  be  for  each  head  a  cast-iron  hcadliner  1  in.  in  thicknees  and  oonfort 
ing  to  the  outline  of  the  head,  but  inscriU^d  in  a  circle  28}  in.  in  diameter.  This  hea 
liner  shall  be  fastened  to  the  head  by  seven  f-in.  cap-screws,  through  the  head  from  tl 
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putie*  rIuII  unite  in  the  selectkui  of  a  diaintereited  pext 
both  putiee  aball  be  bound  by  the  resulta  of  iamplee  thu 

3.  NurAtT  of  Samplai  per  Lot. — In  general,  one  sampl 
for  every  10,000  hricks  contained  In  the  lot  under  conait 
qiumtity  exceed*  100,000,  the  number  of  umples  tested 
10,000,  pioTided  that  they  shall  be  distributed  as  unila 
entire  lot. 

4.  Shipment  <»f  SatnpU*. — Samples  which  must  be  ti 
freight  or  express  shall  be  carefully  put  up  in  packages  1 
Imcks  each.  When  more  than  six  bricks  are  shipped  ii 
arranged  as  to  carry  two  parallel  rows  of  bricks  side  by 
separated  by  a  partition.  In  event  of  some  of  the  brick 
transit,  the  sample  shall  be  disqualified  if  there  are  not  reo 
brides. 

6.  Slorait»  and  Car*  o}  SampUa. — Samples  shall  be 
breakage  or  injury.  They  shall  be  kept  in  the  dry  so  far 
received,  or  known  to  have  been  immersed  or  subjected 
they  shall  be  dried  for  at  least  six  houn  in  a  temperature  < 


6.  QenenU  Design. — The  machine  shall  be  of  good  n 
contained,  and  ahall  conform  to  the  following  details  of  c 
shall  consist  of  barrel,  frame,  and  driving  mechanism  as  he 
ing  these  specifications  is  a  complete  drawing  of  a  rattler 
ments,  and  to  which  reference  should  be  made  (Plate  1). 

7.  The  BaTTtl.—Tive  barrel  of  the  machine  shall  be  n 
liners,  staves  and  stave^en. 

The  heads  may  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  tninnit 
diameter,  and  shall  have  a  bearing  6  in.  in  length,  or  ihey 
which  shall  be  bored  out  for  2iV->i>-  shafts,  and  shall  be  I 
1  by  I  in.  and  spaced  90  degrees  apart.  The  shaft  ehall  t 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  lent  motion.  The  distance  fi 
trunnion  to  the  inside  face  of  the  head  shall  be  15|  in.  in 
of  the  rattler,  and  II)  in.  for  the  other  head,  and  tbedistaj 
to  the  inside  face  of  the  heads  shall  be  5}  in. 

The  heads  Hhall  be  not  less  than  ]  in.  thick,  nor  more  I 
each  head  shall  be  a  regular  14-sided  polygon  inscribed  in 
Each  head  shall  be  provided  with  flantm  not  less  than  )  in. 
2)  in.  from  the  inside  face  of  the  herd  lo  afford  a  means  c 
surface  of  the  flanges  of  the  head  shall  he  smooth  and  givt 
for  the  ^tcvcA.  To  secure  the  desired  true  and  uniform 
flanges  of  the  head  shall  be  either  ground  or  machined, 
on  the  outer  pAftp.,  so  an  to  provide  for  two  j-in.  bolts  at 
slots  to  he  H  )■)'  wide  and  2]  in.,  center  to  center.  Each  : 
recess  for  the  l)olt  head,  which  shall  act  to  prevent  the  tui 
each  two  nlot!*  there  shall  l>e  a  braee  \  in.  thick,  extending  ( 
head  not  less  than  2  in. 

There  shall  be  for  each  head  a  cast-iron  hcadliner  1  ii 
ing  lo  the  outline  of  the  head,  but  inscribed  in  a  circle  28) 
liner  shall  be  fastened  to  the  head  by  seven  ^-in.  cap-screwi 
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headliners  become  worn  down  i  in.  below  their  initial  sur- 

their  surface,  they  shall  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The 
hall  be  hard  machinery  iron  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
rbon. 

ade  of  6-in.  medium-steel  structural  channels,  27}  in.  long 
neal  foot.    The  staves  shall  have  two  holes  tt  in.  in  diameter,  ' 

iter  line  of  the  holes  being  1  in.  from  the  end  and  If  in.  either 

center  line.    The  spaces  between  the  staves  shall  be  as  uni- 

dl  not  exceed  A  in< 
le  of  each  stave  shall  be  protected  by  a  liner  }  in.  thick  by 
The  liner  shall  consist  of  mediumnsteel  plate,  and  shall  be 
hree  ]|-in.  rivets,  one  of  which  shall  be  on  the  center  line  both 
I  the  longitudinal  center  line  and  spaced  7  in.  from  the  center 
s  shall  \ye  countersunk  on  the  face  of  the  liner  and  the  rivets 

pped  off  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  liners.    These  liners 

;  to  time,  and  if  found  loose  shall  be  at  once  re-riveted, 
uon  of  which  a  stave-liner  is  found  detached  from  the  stave 
shall  be  rejected.    When  a  new  rattler,  in  which  a  complete 

d,  is  first  put  into  operation,  it  shall  be  charged  with  4CN)  lb. 
nd  in  the  same  proportions  as  provided  in  Section  9,  and  shall 
)lutions  at  the  usual  prescribed  rate  of  speed.    The  shot  shall  '■' 

ondard  shot  charge  inserted,  after  which  the  rattler  may  be 

St. 

for  more  than  seventy  consecutive  tests  without  renewing 
staves  shall  be  removed  and  relined  at  a  time  in  such  a  way 

upon  one  side  of  the  barrel  and  the  other  upon  the  opposite 
itaves  changed  shall  he  consecutive  but  not  contiguous;    for 

5  and  12,  7  and  14,  2  and  0,  4  and  11,  6  and  13,  etc.,  to  the 
3  barrel  at  all  times  shall  present  the  same  relative  condition 
the  staves  should  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  shot  charges 
he  record  must  show  the  numbers  of  charges  run  since  the 
s  was  placed  in  position. 

i  to  the  heads  shall  form  a  barrel  20  in.  IcxDg,  inside  meas- 
ers.  The  liners  of  the  staves  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  drop 
^he  staves  shall  be  bolted  tightly  to  the  heads  by  four  f4n- 
i  provided  with  a  lock  nut,  and  shall  be  inspected  at  not  less 
r3r  fifth  test  and  all  nuts  kept  tight.  A  record  shall  be  made 
ng  in  what  rendition  the  bolts  were  found. 
"irig  Mechanism. — The  barrel  shall  be  mounted  on  a  cast- 
ength  and  rigidity  to  support  it  without  undue  vibration. 
relation  with  or  without  the  interposition  of  wooden  plates, 
o  by  bolts  at  not  less  than  four  points. 
xring  whose  ratio  of  driver  to  driven  is  not  less  than  one  to 
r>on  which  the  driving  pinion  is  mounted  shall  not  be  less 
it:h  l)caring  not  less  than  6  in.  in  length.  If  a  belt  drive  is 
-  less  than  18  in.  in  diameter  and  6}  in.  in  face.  A  belt  at 
y  adjusted,  to  avoid  unnecessary  slipping,  should  be  used. 

The  abrasive  charge  shall  consist  of  cast-iron  spheres 

o  larger  spheres  shall  be  3.75  in.  in  diameter  and  shall  weigh 
v.|h;.)  each.     Ten  spheres  of  this  size  shall  be  used. 
>f)arately  after  each  ten  tests,  and  if  the  wdght  of  any  laife 
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Hplirrc  falls  to  7  lb.  (3.175  kf^.)  it  shall  1m'  discanUMi  and  a  now  one  substituted;  pro- 
vidcii,  howf'vcr,  that  all  of  the  hirge  splioroH  shall  not  \ye  discarded  and  substituted 
by  now  onos  at  any  r^inf^lo  tinio,  and  that  so  far  as  iM)8Hible  the  large  spheres  shall  com- 
I)OS4'  a  K^itduatod  sitIos  in  various  stages  of  wear. 

Whon  now.  tho  sniallor  sphoros  shall  U'  l.S7'>  in.  in  diameter  and  shall  weigh  approx- 
imatoly  ().9'>  lb.  (0.43  k^.)  each.  In  genor^.l,  tho  numl)cr  of  small  spheres  in  a  charge 
shall  not  fall  U>low  21.')  nor  ox<*oed  2tK).  'I  ho  <ollective  weight  of  the  large  and  small 
sphoros  shall  1h>  as  noar'v  3(M)  lb.  as  ]x).jsiblo.  No  small  sphere  shall  be  retained  in  use 
after  it  has  Uhmi  worn  down  so  that  it  will  p:uss  a  circular  hole  1.75  in.  in  diameter, 
drilled  in  an  iron  plato  \  in.  in  thickness,  or  woifi^h  loss  than  0.75  lb.  (0.34  kg.).  Fur- 
ther, the  small  splion*s  shall  Ik?  tested,  by  p;issing  thom  over  the  above  plate  or  by 
wciKhing,  after  ovory  ton  tests,  and  any  which  pass  through  or  (all  below  the  specified 
weight,  shall  1h*  n^placinl  by  now  spheres;  provided,  further,  that  all  of  the  small  spheres 
shall  not  U*  rojcctod  and  roplacod  by  new  ones  at  any  one  time,  and  tliat  so  far  as  possiUe 
tho  small  sphoros  shall  ('on)|M)>;(>  a  graduated  series  in  various  stages  of  wear.  At 
any  tiino  that  any  sphon>  i<  found  to  \k*  bn)kon  or  defective  *t  shall  at  once  be  replaced. 

Tho  iron  ooniiM)sing  tliosc  sphoros  sh.dl  have  a  ohciniciil  composition  within  the 
following  limits: 

(*oi.ibino<i  oarlM)n    Not  under  2.50  per  csnt 

Oraphitir  oarlnin •*       over  0.25      ** 

Silicon **         '•     1.00       ** 

Mangano.s<» *'         *'     0.50       ** 

Phosphorus **         *•     0.25 

Sulphur **         **     0.08 


If 


For  each  now  batch  of  sphort's  u.sod,  the  chemical  analysis  shall  be  furnished  by 
tho  maker  or  l>o  obtained  by  tho  us<t.  l)ofore  introducing  into  the  charge,  and  unless  the 
analysis  nuH^ts  tho  alK)vo  specifications,  the  batch  of  spheres  shall  be  rejected. 


THE   OPKHATION   OF  THE   TE8T 

10.  The  Brick  Charge. — Tho  numlnT  of  bricks  per  test  shall  be  ten  for  aU  bricks 
oi  .so-called  "  block-.sizo,"  who.so  dimensions  fall  l)etween  8  and  0  in.  in  length,  3  and  3} 
in.  in  breadth,  and  3 J  and  4  \  in.  in  thickness.*  No  brick  should  be  selected  as  part  of  a 
regular  tost  that  would  In>  reject od  by  any  other  requirements  of  the  specifications  under 
which  tho  purchase  is  mado. 

11.  Sjnnl  and  Duratum  oj  Rvvoluiion. — The  rattler  shall  be  rotated  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  not  loss  than  20.5  nor  mor(>  than  30.5  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1800  revolutions 
shall  constitute  tho  t(>st.  A  counting  machine  shall  be  attached  to  the  rattler  for 
counting  tlu;  revolutions.  A  margin  not  to  exceed  ten  revolutions  will  be  allowed  for 
stopping.  Only  ono  start  and  stop  {mt  test  is  generally  acceptable.  If,  from  acci- 
dental cau.sos,  tho  rattler  is  stopped  and  st^irted  more  than  once  during  a  test,  and  the 
loss  exceeds  tlu^  maximum  permissible  mider  the  specifications,  the  test  shali.be  dis- 
qualified and  another  made. 

12.  7V/r  Snilfs.  The*  sndvs  must  liave  a  eapacity  of  not  less  than  300  lb.,  and 
must  Ih'  .sc^nsitive  to  o.r>  oz..  and  must  be  tested  by  a  standard  test  weight  at  intervals 
of  not  loss  than  every  ten  t<»sts. 

*  Whoro  hrirk  of  lurK'T  or  !4ni:ilNT  hIzch  than  the  dimonaions  given  above  for  blocks  are  to  be 
ii>Mto(I,  tli<'  H:iin«'  iiiiiiiImt  of  ))ri(-k>«  p«>r  rharKc  Htioiilti  bo  uRod,  but  allowance  for  the  differenee  in  aiae 
Bbould  bf  made  iu  sftting  the  limit h  for  aviTaK''  und  maximum  ruttlor  loaa. 
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13.  The  Results. — The  loss  shall  be  calculated  in  percentage  of  the  initial  weight 
9f  the  bhck  composing  the  charge.  In  weighing  the  rattled  brick,  any  piece  weighing 
less  than  1  lb.  shall  be  rejected. 

14.  The  Records. — A  complete  and  continuous  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  operation 
of  all  i-attlers  working  under  these  specifications.  This  record  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing data  concerning  each  test  made: 

1.  Tl^e  name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  furnishing  each  sample  tested. 

2.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  brick  represented  in  each  sample  tested. 

3.  The  name  of  the  street,  or  contract,  which  the  sample  represented. 

4.  The  brands  or  marks  upon  the  bricks  by  which  they  were  identified. 

5.  The  number  of  bricks  furnished. 

6.  The  date  on  which  they  were  received  for  test. 

7.  The  date  on  which  they  were  tested. 

8.  The  drying  treatment  given  before  testing,  if  any. 

9.  The  length,  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  bricks. 

10.  The  collective  weight  of  ( he  ten  large  spherical  shot  used  in  making  the  test  at 
the  time  of  their  last  standardization. 

11.  The  number  and  collective  weight  of  the  small  spherical  shot  used  in  making 
the  test,  at  the  time  of  their  last  standardization. 

12.  The  total  weight  of  the  shot  charge,  after  its  last  standardization. 

13.  Certificate  of  the  operator  that  he  examined  the  condition  of  the  machine  as  to 
staves,  liners,  and  any  other  parts  affecting  the  barrel,  and  found  them  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test. 

14.  Certificate  of  the  operator  of  the  number  of  charges  tested  since  the  last  stand- 
ardization of  shot  charge  and  last  renewals  of  stave  hners. 

15.  The  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  test,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  barrel  during  the  test,  as  shown  by  the  indicator. 

16.  Certificate  of  the  operator  as  to  number  of  stops  and  starts  made  in  each  test. 

17.  The  initial  collective  weight  of  the  ten  bricks  composing  the  charge  and  their 
eollective  weight  after  rattling. 

18.  The  loss  calculated  in  percentage  of  the  initial  weight;  and  the  calculation 
itself. 

19.  The  number  of  broken  bricks  and  ren^arks  upon  the  portions  which  were  included 
in  the  final  weighing. 

20.  General  remarks  upon  the  test  and  any  irregularities  occurring  in  its  execution. 

21.  The  date  upon  which  the  test  was  made. 

22.  The  location  of  the  rattler  and  name  of  the  owner,  upon  which  the  test  was 
made. 

23.  TTie  certificate  of  the  operator  that  the  test  was  made  under  the  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  that  the  record  is  a  true  record. 

24.  The  signature  of  the  operator  or  person  responsible  for  the  test. 

25.  The  serial  number  of  the  test. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  copy  of  the  record  of  any  test  being  required,  they 
may  he  furnished  on  separate  sheets,  and  marked  dupUcates,  but  the  original  record 
shall  always  be  preserved  intact  and  complete. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the  accompanying  blank  form,  which  provides 
space  for  the  necessary  data,  is  furnished  and  its  use  recommended. 
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Serial  No 

REPORT  OF  STANDARD  RATTLKR  TKST  OF  PAVING  BRICK 


Identification  Data 


Name  of  the  firm  fiirnishiiiK  sjimplo 

Xaine  of  the  fimi  nianiifacturinK  sample 

Street  or  job  which  aainj)I('  n'presents 

Brands  or  marks  on  the  hrirk 

Quantity  furnisheiJ Drying  treatment.  . 

Date  receivetl Date  tested 

L(*ng:th Bn'adth Thickness. 

Standaudization  Data 


(Aft.T  Stun.l.-iraizHtioii  )]      ^Vn'>Vuv.H. 


10  LarK<'  sph<*r(»«< 

Sniill  sphiTes. 

Total 


C<>iii{itioii 
(if  Seal.  H. 


Number  and 

Position  of  Fresh 

St  a  VI'  lanen. 


NuhiUt  of  charp's  ti'stcji  sinri'  last  insjxM'tion. 


Ropain.     (Note  any  re- 
pairs affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  barrel.) 


UiTNNiN(}  Data 


Tnii;   Ui  M»i.N«.H, 

Revolution 

Counter 

Readings. 

Running  Notes, 

• 

ll«iurH 

.Minut<'t<. 

SfcondH. 

Stops,  etc. 

Bc^innin^  of  test 
Final  reading    . 

\\  KKJiiTs  AND  Calculations 


Initial  wciirlit  of  t(*n  bricks    

Percentage  Loss. 

(Note.— The  Calculation  Must 

Appear.) 

Fin  il  wciiiht  of  .same 

Lo>'^  of  wciiiht       

NuhiImt  of  hroUrn  hrick-:  and  rcinarks  on  same 

I  cfTtify  tliMt  flic  fop'^oinjr  test  was  made  under  the  specifications  of  the  Aniericao 
Society  for  '^(•^^fin^^  Materials,  and  is  a  true  record. 

(Sij^njiturc  of  tester) 

Date 

Location  of  laboratory 
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ACCEPTANCE  AND  REJECTION  OP  MATERIAL 

15.  Basis  of  Acceptance  or  Rejection. — Paving  bricks  shall  not  be  judged  for  accept* 
ance  or  rejection  by  the  results  of  individual  tests,  but  by  the  average  of  no  less  than 
five  tests.  Where  a  lot  of  bricks  fail  to  meet  the  required  average,  it  shall  be  optional 
with  the  buyer  whether  the  bricks  shall  be  definitely  rejected  or  whether  they  may  be 
regraded  and  a  portion  selected  for  further  test  as  provided  in  Section  16. 

16.  Range  of  FluctiuUion. — Some  fluctuation  in  the  results  of  the  rattler  test,  both 
on  account  of  variations  in  the  bricks  and  in  the  machine  used  in  testing,  are  unavoid- 
able, and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  such  fluctuations  should  be  made,  wherever  the 
standard  may  be  fixed. 

In  any  lot  of  paving  brick,  if  the  loss  on  a  test  computed  upon  its  initial  weight 
exceeds  the  standard  loss  by  more  than  2  per  cent,  then  the  portion  of  the  lot  repre- 
sented by  that  test  shall  at  once  be  resampled  and  three  more  tests  executed  upon  it, 
and  if  any  of  these  three  tests  shall  again  exceed  by  more  than  2  per  cent  the  required 
standard,  then  that  portion  of  the  lot  shall  be  rejected. 

If  in  any  lot  of  brick,  two  or  more  tests  exceed  the  permissible  maximum,  then 
the  buyer  may  at  his  option  reject  the  entire  lot,  even  though  the  average  of  all  the  tests 
executed  may  be  within  the  required  limits. 

17.  Fixing  of  Standards. — The  percentage  of  loss  which  may  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, will  not  be  fixed  in  these  specifications,  and  shall  remain  within  the  province  of 
the  contracting  parties.  For  the  information  of  the  public,  the  following  scale  of 
average  losses  is  given,  representing  what  may  be  expected  of  tests  executed  under  the 
foregoing  specifications: 


For  bricks  suitable  for  heavy  traffic. . 
For  bricks  suitable  for  medium  traffic 
For  bricks  suitable  for  light  traffic . . . 


General 

Average  Loss, 

Per  Cent. 


22 
24 

26 


Maximum 

Permissible  Lom, 

Per  Cent. 


24 
26 
28 


Which  of  these  grades  should  be  specified  in  any  given  district  and  for  any  given 
purpose  is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  buyer,  and  should  be  governed 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  traffic  to  be  carried,  and  the  quality  of  paving  bricks  avail- 
able. 

18.  Culling  and  Rctesting. — Where,  under  Sections  15  and  16,  a  lot  or  portion  of  a 
lot  of  bricks  is  rejected,  either  by  reason  of  failure  to  show  a  low  enough  average  test 
or  because  of  tests  above  the  permissible  maximum,  the  buyer  may  at  his  option 
permit  the  seller  to  rcgradc  the  rejected  brick,  separating  out  that  portion  which  he 
considers  at  fault  and  retaining  that  which  he  considers  good.  When  the  regrading 
is  complete,  the  good  portion  shall  be  then  resampled  and  retested,  under  the  original 
conditions,  and  if  it  fails  again  either  in  average  or  in  permissible  maximum,  then  the 
buyer  may  definitely  and  finally  reject  the  entire  lot  or  portion  under  test. 

19.  Payment  of  Cost  of  Testing. — Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  cost  of  testing  the 
material  as  delivored  or  prepared  for  delivery,  up  to  the  prescribed  number  of  tests  for 
valid  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  lot,  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  (See  also  Section 
23.)  The  cost  of  testinpj  extra  samples  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  whole 
lot  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  be  paid  by  the  seller,  whether  the  material  is  finally  accepted 
or  rejected. 
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II.     VISl'AL  INSPECTION 

It  shall  1)0  the  right  of  tlio  biiyor  to  inspect  the  l)rieks,  subsequent  to  their  delivery 
at  t)u>  pliui'  of  use,  :iiul  prior  to  or  during  laying,  to  cull  out  and  reject  upon  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

2().  All  bricks  which  are  broken  in  two  or  chipped  in  such  a  manner  that  neither 
wearing  surface*  remains  substantially  intact,  or  that  the  lower  or  bearing  surface  is 
ntiu*"**!!  in  area  l»y  more  than  one-fifth.  Where  bricks  are  rejected  upon  this  ground, 
it  shall  1k>  the  duty  of  the  jHirchasiT  to  use  them  so  far  vl»  practicable  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  half-bricks  for  bn'akiiig  courses  and  making  closures,  instead  of  breaking 
otherwise  whole  and  sound  bricks  for  this  puri>ose. 

21.  All  bricks  which  an>  cracked  in  such  a  degn^e  as  to  produce  defects  such  as  are 
defined  in  S«>ction  20,  either  from  sho<ks  receive^l  in  shipment  t^nd  handling,  or  from 
deff>ctiv(>  conditions  of  mainifacture,  es|XH-ially  in  drying,  burning  or  cooling,  unless 
such  cracks  an*  plainly  suTHTficial  an<I  not  such  as  to  ])nM'eptibl3'  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  brick  to  its  conditions  of  iise. 

22.  All  bricks  which  are  so  off-size,  or  so  misshapen,  lient.  twisted  or  kiln-marked, 
that  they  will  iu»t  form  a  »in»iMT  surface  as  d(>fine<I  by  the  paving  specification's  or  align 
with  other  bri('k<  withoiii  making  joints  other  than  tho^e  permitted  in  the  paving 
8]X'cificat  ions. 

'2'.i.  AM  bricks  whi<!j  an-  obviously  t(K)  .-oft  and  too  f)oorly  vitrified  to  endure  sti'eet 
wear.  When  any  disanni-ment  :i rises  l)etwoen  buyer  and  seller  under  this  item,  it  shall 
1h»  the  right  of  th«'  buyer  to  make  tvvii  or  more  rattler  tests  of  the  brick  which  he  wishes 
to  exclude,  as  proviili-d  in  Settimi  2.  and  if  in  either  or  1)oth  tests,  the  bricks  fall  beyond 
the  maximum  rattler  joists  permitted  un<Ier  the  specifications,  then  all  bricks  having 
the  s:ime  objectionable  appearance  may  1m*  exclud(Ml,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  test.  liut  if  imdiT  micIi  pro<'e«lure.  the  bricks  which  have  been  tested  as  objec- 
tional>Ie.  shall  pa.-t<  the  rattler  te>t,  both  tests  f:.IIing  ^^ithin  the  permitted  maximum, 
then  the  buyer  c.-imiot  exriude  the  elass  of  material  r{*prf*s<*nted  by  this  test  and  he  shall 
pay  for  the  co-t  of  the  t'-^t. 

21.  .Ml  bricks  which  ililTer  .<o  markedly  in  color  from  the  type  or  average  of  the 
shipment,  a<i  to  make  the  re*;ultant  pavement  checkertMl  or  disagreeably  mottled  in 
apiH-aranci'.  Thi^  S'ction  .-fial!  not  I  to  held  to  api)Iy  to  the  normal  variations  in  color 
wfiich  may  occur  in  tiu'  jinMJMct  of  one  j>lant  among  bricks  which  will  meet  the  rattler 
te.-!t  as  referrc'l  to  in  SM'ticui-  I.*i.  Iti.  and  17,  but  shall  apply  only  to  differences  of  color 
whirh  imply  diffen'nces  in  the  material  of  which  the  bricks  are  made,  or  extreme  differ- 
ences in  manufacture. 
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ABRAMS'  FINENESS  MODULUS  METHOD  FOR 
PROPORTIONING  CONCRETE 

Acknowledgment. — Since  writing  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  the  authors 
have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  following  brief  abstract 
of  certain  results  of  tests  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  D.  A. 
Abrams,  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.*  Inasmuch  as  these  data  establish 
definite  relations  between  the  consistency  of  the  mix,  the  sieve  analysis 
of  the  aggregate  and  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  and,  pince  they  also 
furnish  a  much  more  scientific  basis  for  proportioning  concrete  and  mortar, 
we  feel  very  grateful  to  Professor  Abrams  for  this  privilege.  We  are 
especially  indebted  for  the  figures,  tables  and  the  notes  which  he  has 
furnished  for  this  brief  discussion. 

The  Effect  of  Proportion  of  Mixing  Water  on  the  Strength  of  Concrete, — 
As  the  result  of  about  a  dozen  extensive  series  of  tests  in  which  the  water 
content,  the  size  of  the  aggregate  and  the  age  of  the  test  pieces  were  vari- 
ables, Professor  Abrams  concludes  that  the  use  of  the  correct  amount  of 
mixing  water  is  fundamental.  Fig.  1  shows  the  relation  between  com- 
pressive strength  of  concrete  and  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the 
volume  of  cement  in  the  mix  for  one  of  these  series  of  tests.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  maximum  size  of  aggregate  in  the  mixes  ranged  from  that 
which  passed  a  No.  14-mesh  to  that  which  passed  a  2-in.  opening.  The 
variation  in  the  richness  of  the  mixes  is  noted  in  the  legend  on  the  figure. 
Only  mixes  of  plastic  or  wetter  consistency  form  a  basis  for  this  figure. 
If  the  data  for  dry  mixes  had  been  plotted,  there  would  have  resulted  a 
series  of  hooked  curves  extending  downward  to  the  left  from  the  main 
curve  in  Fig.  1.  A  study  of  this  figure  shows  very  clearly  how  greatly  the 
strength  is  decreased  by  using  an  excess  of  mixing  water,  t 

The  Fineness  Modulus  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  percentages  in 
the  sieve  analysis  divided  by  100,  using  Tyler  standard  sieves  and  expressing 

*  The  laws  developed  are  based  upon  approximately  50,000  tests  of  mortars  and 
concretes.  The  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at  Lewis  Institute  is  run 
under  the  co-operation  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  and  Lewis  Institute, 
Professor  Abrams  being  in  charge. 

t  For  further  information  concerning  this  series  of  tests  see  Engineering  NevD9- 
Record,  May  2,  1918;  for  additional  data  on  other  series,  see  Canadian  Engineer^  VoK 
35,  p.  73,  103,  132. 
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the  analysis  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  material  coarser  than  each 
sieve.  The  sievc»s  used  by  Professor  Abrams  are  the  100,  48,  28,  14,  8,  4, 
J,  J.  1 J  in.,  made  of  square-mesh  win*  cloth.  (See  Art.  462.)  This  fineness 
nuMlulus  has  Ihtii  shown  by  Professor  Abrams  to  be  a  remarkable  index 
of  the  stren^th-makiiiK  (quality  of  any  a^regate.  Also  it  furnishes  a  means 
of  proportioning  two  or  more  given  aggregates  so  that  the  resultant  mixture 
will  make  the  lH»st  concrete*  which  can  ho  obtained  from  the  given  materials. 
If  the  fincnc.*<s  m<Mlulus  meth(Kl  of  pro]X)rtioning  is  compared  with 
th(»  Fuller  method,  wiiich  also  makes  use  of  mechanical  analysis  (see  Art. 
4S.'^),  it  will  Im»  found  that  the  Fuller  metlunl  ensures  mixes  of  high  fine- 
ness modulus  but  it  nniuires  the  use  of  aggregate  graded  in  a  fixed  manner. 
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llatlo  of  Volume  of  Water  to  Tolamo  of  Cement  (•^)  =  X 

Voliimo  of  Water         _,^        ..     *  i^ 

Fk;.  1.— KfToct  of  Ratio  -  . ;— on  Strength  of  Concrete. 

\  oluinc  of  Cement 

CoiiBistfTicioH  norinfti  or  wottor;  proportions  by  volume,  1  cu.  ft.  of  cement  «  94  lb. 
Datii    rcpH'Hcnt     KMN)  tcHtH  on   f)  X  12   in.   rylindrrH.      (Abrama    in  Conereie    Higkvtay 

May,  UU8.) 

In  many  instancies  such  gradation  is  prohibited  by  the  expense  involved 
in  scHMMiing  or  by  the  grading  of  the  natural  aggregates.  The  Abrams 
method,  however,  enjibles  oik*  to  u*^e  to  l)est  advantage  any  given  set  of 
materials.  If,  however,  it  is  necc^ssary  to  screen  the  aggregate,  in  order 
to  secure  the  very  best  strengtli,  then  the  Abrams  method  will  in  general 
re(|uire  less  screeniim  than  the  Fuller  metho<l. 

Table  1  shows  the  method  of  computing  the  fineness  modulus  for 
several  ditTerent  grades  of  sand  and  gravel.  For  material  of  one  size 
standard  sand  for  example  the  fineness  modulus  may  be  computed 
from  the  ef|uation:  m  =7.^M  +  :^.:^2  lognW.  Here  m  =  fineness  modulus  and 
f/  =  averatte  diameter  of  ])articl(\s  in  inches.  This  equation  holds  for 
any  singlr  si/e  of  aggi'egate  provided  the  sieves  above  mentioned  are  used. 
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TABLE  1.— METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  FINENESS  MODULUS  OF 

AGGREGATES.     (Abrams) 

The  fineness  modulus  of  an  aggregate  is  the  eum  of  the  percentages  given  by  the 
sieve  analysis  divided  by  100. 

The  sieves  used  are  commonly  known  as  the  Tyler  standard  sieves.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  clear  opening  of  each  sieve  is  just  double  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  sieve  analysis  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  volume  or  weight. 


Sieve 
Sise. 


Size  of  Squarb 
Opening. 


In. 


100 

48 

28 

14 

8 

4 


I 

! 


.0058 
.0116 
.0232 
.043 
.093 
.185 
.37 
.75 
1.5 


Mm. 


Sieve  Analysis  of  AaoREOATES,  Percentaqe  Coarser  than 

A  Given  Sieve. 


Sand. 


Fine 
(-4) 


.147 
.295 
.590 
1.79 
2.36 
2.70 
9.4 
18.8 
37.6 


82 
52 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Fineness  modulus 1 .  54 


Medium 


91 

70 

46 

24 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.41 


Coarse 


Pebbles. 


Fine 

(O) 


97 

81 

44 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

51 

9 

0 


Medium 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

66 

25 

0 


Coarse 


3.10 


6.46 


6.86 


100 

100 

100 

10& 

100 

100 

86 

50 

0 


Concrete 
Aggre- 
gate 


7.33 


98 
92 
86 
81 
78 
71 
48 
20 
0 


6.74 


*  Concrete  aggregate  G  is  made  up  of  25  per  cent  of  sand  B  mixed  with  75  per  cent  of  pebbles 
B.  Equivalent  gradings  would  be  secured  by  mixing  33  per  cent  of  sand  B  with  67  per  cent  oi  coarse 
pebbles  F;  28  per  cent  of  sand  A  with  72  per  cent  of  peboles  F,  etc. 

Relation  of  Fineness  Modulus      g^^ 
to  Strength  of  Concrete. — Fig.  2   d 
shows  the  relation  between  the   ?4ooo 
fineness  modulus  of  the  aggre-   & 
gate  and  the  strength  of  con-  5  ^^^ 
Crete    of    varying    proportions  S 
made  from  different  aggregates.  |  2000 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  peak 
in  the  curve  occurs  for  higher  | 
values  of  the  fineness  modulus 
with  rich  mixes  than  with  lean 
mixes.     If  a  curve  showing  the 
relation    between     compressive 
strength  and   fineness  modulus  F»a-  2.— Effect  of  Fineness  Modulus  of  Aggre- 

"^   1    .,     ,  T>-       o    <-^«  «  gate  on  Strength  of  (Concrete.     (Abrams.) 

were   platte  I   on    rig.   2   tor  a     _   ,  ^.  ^  f  c  *  *    #«x/io-        r  j 

^  ^  Each  point  represents  5  tests  of  6Xl2-in.  cylinders; 

Verv  rich  mix,  like    a   1   :    1  mor-  consistency  normal   (  =  1.00);  age -28  days:    aggregate 
^  .  was  sand  and  pebbles  graded  up  to  It  in.  in  diameter. 

tar,  it  would  be  neiuly  horizon- 


4.50      5.00       5.50      6.00       6.50 
Fineness  Modulus  of  Aggregate 


tal,  showing  that  there  is  Uttle 
advantage  in  careful  proportioning  of 


lei     y  rich  mixes.    The  curves 
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in  Fip.  2  jirc*  rc»i)r(»s<»ntative  of  thr  relation  which  exists  for   concrete 
niixi's  onlinurily  xifivd  anil  for  a^ro;;:ite  of  a  given  maximum  size. 

4;W( Fig.  3  illustrates  the 

relation  between  the 
compressive  strength  of 
concrete  and  the  fine- 
ness modulus  of  the  ag- 
gregate when  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  aggregate 
is  variable.  The  pro- 
portion of  cement  to 
aggn'gatc  was  in  £:11 
c.isos  1  :  3. 

Inspection  cf  Figs. 
2  and  3  indicates  that 
r'nrruMH  .m.hjuii.  c,f  A^jrnwte  withiu  tlic  range  of  sizes 

Fi<;.  li.     KfTcct  c»f  Clnidnti.m  of  ApprcKsitc  cm  Stronpth    and    proportions    C0::> 

nf  Conrn  tr     (Ahmirj* )  monly  uscd  the  Strength 

K:i.Ji  jM.int  rnTi-Hf-n^H  ."i  !■•.-  s  c.i  '".  vlL'-in    cvlin.^  n*  j.f  1  :5  pr<>-     of  COnCrctC  inCreaSCS  dl- 

piirtiori*' :it  L'.S  (i:i>.H      A»ri:rrK':iti- ua.- r.:irid  iuid  pclilili «.    I  (iiuiwtrnry 

wa«  ni.niiui  rcctly  witli  the  finenc:?a 

modulus. 
Maxirniim  IVrwissihlr  Values  for  the  Fin€ti€f<8  Modulus. — Ebcperience 
in  using  thr  lin(»n(»ss  modulus  as  a  means  of  proportioning  concrete  has 
hIiowii  tliat  it  is  not  practical )le  to  increase  the  fineness  modulus  beyond 
certain  limits.  th(>s(>  limits  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  aggr^ate, 
the  maxirmiin  sizi'  of  tlu*  (M>ai*s(»  aj^ficicgiite,  the  gradation  of  the  fine  aggre- 
gate, the  riclmcss  of  the  mixture,  and  the  use  for  the  concrete.  The 
desirable  maxiiniiiii  limits  for  various  mixes  and  sizes  of  aggregate  arc 
tabulate<i  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2.— MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  VALUES  OP  FINENESS  MODULUS 

OF  AGGREGATES.     (Abrams) 

For  mixes  other  than  those  given  in  the  table,  use  the  values  for  the  next  leaner  mix. 

For  maximum  sizes  of  aggregate  other  than  those  given  in  the  table,  use  the  values 
for  the  next  smaller  size. 

This  table  is  based  on  the  requirements  for  sand-and-pebble  or  gravel  aggregate 
composed  of  approximately  spherical  particles,  in  ordinary  uses  of  concrete  in  reinforced 
concrete  structures.  For  other  materials  and  in  other  classes  of  work  the  maximum 
permissible  values  of  fineness  modulus -for  an  aggregate  of  a  given  size  is  subject  to 
the  following  corrections: 

(1)  If  crushed  stone  or  slag  is  used  as  coarse  aggregate,  reduce  values  in  table  by 
0.25.  For  crushed  material  consisting  of  unusually  fiat  or  elongated  particles,  reduce 
values  by  0.40. 

(2)  For  pebbles  consisting  of  flat  particles^  reduce  values  by  0.25. 

(3)  If  stone  screenings  are  used  as  fine  aggregate,  reduce  values  by  0.25. 

(4)  For  the  top  course  in  concrete  roads,  or  other  work  requiring  a  smooth  finish, 
reduce  the  values  by  0.25.  If  finishing  is  done  by  mechaniad  means,  this  reduction  need 
not  be  made. 

(5)  In  work  of  massive  proportions,  such  that  the  smallest  dimension  is  larger  than 
10  times  the  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  additions  may  be  made  to  the  vahNB 
In  the  tabic  as  follows:  for  {-in.  aggregate,  0.10;  for  IJ-in.,  0.20;  for  d-in.,  0^;  for 
6-in.,  0.40. 

Sands  with  fineness  modulus  lower  than  1.50  are  undesirable  as  fine  aggregate  in 
ordinary  concrete  mi.\cs.    Natural  sands  of  such  fineness  are  seldom  found. 

Sand  or  screenings  used  for  fine  aggregate  in  concrete  must  not  have  a  higher  fine- 
ness modulus  than  that  permitted  for  mortars  of  the  same  mix.  Mortar  mixes  are 
covered  by  the  tabic  and  by  (3)  above. 

Crushed  stone  mixed  with  both  finer  sand  and  coarser  pebbles  requires  no  reduc- 
tion in  fineness  modulus  provided  the  quantity  of  crushed  stone  is  less  than  SO  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  the  aggregate. 


Sise  of 
Aggregate 


Sieve  No 
g    0-28 

S   0-14 


o 


a 
o 

O 


Pbopobtxonb  (b/  VoLusix).    AaoBsaATs:  Cbmemt. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

1.70 

1.60 

1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

2.30 

2.15 

2.05 

1.95 

1.85 

2.90 

2.75 

2.65 

2.55 

2.46 

3.60 

3.45 

3.30 

3.20 

3.05 

4.00 

3.80 

3.65 

3.55 

3.46 

4.40 

4.20 

4.05 

3.95 

3.86 

4.80 

4.60 

4.45 

4.35 

4.26 

5.20 

5.00 

4.85 

4.75 

4.66 

5.60 

5.40 

5.25 

5.15 

6.00 

6.00 

5.80 

5.65 

5.66 

6.40 

6.40 

6.20 

6.05 

6.96 

6.80 

6.85 

6.60 

6.50 

6.40 

6.26 

7.25 

7.00 

6.90 

6.80 

6.66 

7.65 

7.46 

7.80 

7.20 

7.06 

12 


1.20 
1.80 
2.40 
2.96 

3.86 
3.80 
4.20 
4.60 
6.00 
6.86 
6.76 
6.20 
6.60 
7.00 


lalf  sieres;  not  used  in  computing  flneiiMi  modnlui. 
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Methnl  of  Determining  the  Amount  of  Mixing  WcUer, — In  view  of  the 
extn'inoly  iin|>()rtaiit  influonce  of  the  consistency  of  the  mix  on  the  strength 
of  the  H'siiltinK  concrete  it  is  very  necessary  to  carefully  proportion  the 
mixinfi;  water.  From  many  thousands  of  tests  Professor  Abrams  has 
evolved  the  following  formula: 


=  "[1"+{l^+''-')"\ 


x  =  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  volume  of  cement  in  mix. 

/)  =  the  amount  of  water  required  for  normal  consistency  in  the  standard 
test  for  cement,  exprestsed  as  a  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cement. 

m  =  fineness  modulus  of  the  mixed  aggregate. 

<i  =  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  absorbed  by  the  dry  aggregate  to 
the  volume  of  the  aggregate,  after  immersion  in  water  for  three 
hours.  (An  average  value  for  crushed  limestone  and  gravel  is 
0.02.     Porous  sandstones  may  absorb  0.08.) 

c  =  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  moisture  in  the  aggregate  to  volume  of 
aggregate*  ((*  =  ()  for  air-dry  aggregate). 

71  =  ratio  of  volume  of  aggregate  to  volume  of  cement  in  mix. 

/^  =  rehitive  consist eney  of  concrete.  (/2=1.00 — a  normal  consistency 
obtains  -wlien  the  ({uantity  of  mixing  water  is  such  that  a 
()X  12-in.  cylinder  made  in  a  smooth  metal  mold  by  puddling  with 
a  small  rod  will  just  stand,  if  the  form  is  removed  immediately 
after  molding  by  a  steady  upward  pull.  A  relative  consistency 
of  1.20  m(»ans  the  use  of  20  per  cent  more  water  than  required 
for  normal  consistency.) 

This  ec^uation  gives  the  proper  amount  of  water  to  make  concrete  of 
the  same  plasticity  or  workability,  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  cement 
or  size  and  grading  of  aggregate,  provided  the  relative  consistency  R  is 
ina<l(^  constant. 

The  amounts  of  water  recpiired  for  concrete  or  mortar  of  normal  con- 
sistency made  from  cement  nHjuiring  an  average  amount  of  water  for  nor- 
mal consistency  and  an  aggn^gate  in  semi-dry  conditipn  have  been  tab- 
ulate! in  'ral)Ie  -i.  Vor  any  other  n^lative  consistency  multiply  all  values 
in  th*  t:il)le  by  the  de<ire(l  factor. 

I 'or  cDiniiioii  mixes  and  ranges  in  aggregate  gradation,  the  following 
eciuation  is  sufficiently  exact  and  more  simple  te  use: 

x-/.'|:]/>f(o.22-j^.+a-c)n]. 
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TABLE    3.— PROPORTIONATE    AMOUNTS    OP    WATER    REQUIRED    TO 
SECURE  CONCRETE  OR  MORTAR  OF  NORMAL  CONSISTENCY 

[3       /0.30  \   1 

r-p-fir— iji-fa— cin   .    /2»1,  p»0.22,   (a— c)"0.01. 


In  Tkbmb 
FOR  Fin 

OF  Volume  or  Ckiiknt 
ENX88  Moduli  or 

Gallons  or 
'roB 

Wateb  FEB  Sack  or  Cbmbmt 

PXXENESB   MODUU    Or 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.     6 

7 

2 

* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

.53 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.41 

.40 

4.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2 

.73 

.65 

.59 

.54 

.50 

.47 

5.5 

4.9 

4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3 

.93 

.81 

.72 

.64 

.58 

.54 

7.0 

6.1 

5.4 

4.8 

4.4 

4.1 

4 

1.12 

.97 

.85 

.75 

.67 

.61 

8.4 

7.3 

6.4 

5.6 

5.0 

4.6 

5    :1.32 

1.13 

.98 

:85 

.75 

.68 

9.9 

8.5 

7.4 

6.4 

5.6 

5.1 

6      1.52 

1.20 

1.10 

.96 

.84 

.75 

11.4 

9.7 

8.3 

7.2 

6.3 

5.6 

7     1.72 

1.45 

1.23 

1.06 

.92 

.82 

12.9 

10.9 

9.2 

8.0 

6.9 

6.2 

8     |1.92 

1.61 

1.33 

1.17 

1.01 

.89 

14.4 

12.1 

10.2 

8.8 

7.6 

6.7 

9     2.12 

1.77 

1.49 

1.27 

1.09' 

.96 

15.9 

13.3 

11.2 

9.5 

8.2 

7.2 

10 

2.32 

1.93 

1.62 

1.38 

1.18 

1.03 

17.4 

14.5 

12.1 

10.3 

8.9 

7.7 

OtUline  of  Method  for  Designing  Concrete  Mixea. — ^The  foUowing  steps 
have  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Abrams  as  a  guide  in  designing  concrete 
mixes. 

"  1.  Knowing  the  approximate  compressive  strength  required  of  the 
concrete  and  the  maximum  size  of  aggregate  which  may  be  used  in  the  work, 
estimate  the  dryest  *  relative  consistency  '  which  may  be  used  in  the  mix. 
(The  mix  is  expressed  as  1  volume  of  cement  to  a  given  number  of  volumes 
of  aggregate;  that  is,  the  combined  fine  and  coarse  aggregate.) 

'^  2.  Make  sieve  analysis  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregates,  using  Tyler 
standard  sieves  of  the  following  sizes:  100,  48,  28,  14,  8,  4,  |,  f ,  and  1}  in. 
Express  sieve  analysis  in  terms  of  percentages  of  material,  by  weight  (or 
separate  volumes),  coarser  than  each  of  the  standard  sieves. 

"  3.  Compute  fineness  modulus  of  each  aggregate  by  adding  the  per- 
centages found  in  (2). 

**  4.  Determine  '  maximum  size  '  of  aggregate  by  applying  the  following 
rules:  If  more  than  20  per  cent  of  aggregate  is  coarser  than  any  sieve  the 
maximum  size  shall  be  taken  as  the  next  larger  sieve  in  the  regular  series; 
if  between  11  and  20  per  cent  is  coarser  than  any  sieve,  maximum  size 
shall  be  the  newt  larger  half  sieve;*  if  less  than  10  per  cent  is  coarser  than 
any  sieve  that  sii^v(»  shall  be  considered  the  maximum  size. 

''  5.  From  Table  2  determine  the  maximum  value  of  fineness  modulus 
which  may  be  used  for  the  mix,  kind  and  size  of  aggregate  under  consid- 
eration. 

*  Half  sieves  are  listed  with  an  *  in  Table  S2. 
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"  0.  Compute  the  percent ag(*s  of  fine  and  coarse  agfrregates  required  to 
produce  t  he  fineiK^^  modulus  values  desired  for  the  aggregate  mixture  by 
applying  the  formula: 


^=(:i-r) 


100. 


whore    //  =  ptToeiitape  of  fine  aggregate  in  total  mixture; 
*4  =fin(*ness  modulus  of  coarse  aggregate; 
7:^  =  fineness  mcMlulus  of  final  aggregate  mixture; 
(^  =  fineness  modulus  of  fine  aggregate. 

'*  7.  With  the  estimated  mix,  fineness  modulus  and  consistency  enter 
Fig.  4  an<l  <li»t ermine  the  strength  of  concrete  produced  by  the  combination. 
If  the  strength  shown  hv  the  diagram  is  not  that  required,  the  necessary 
readjustment  may  Ih'  made  by  changing  the  mix,  consistency,  or  sise  and 
gnuling  of  the  aggregates. 

**  Impoutaxt  Xotk.  It  must  lx»  understood  that  the  values  in  Fig.  4 
were  det<»rmined  from  eompri*ssion  te^ts  of  0  by  12-in.  cylinders  stored  for 
tw(»nty-iMght  days  in  a  damj)  place.  The  values  obtained  on  the  work  will 
(l(»|H'nd  on  sueh  faetors  as  the  consistency  of  the  concrete,  quality  of  the 
cement,  methods  of  mixing,  handling,  placing  the  concrete,  etc.,  and  on 
age  and  ruriiiu:  cone ht  ions. 

**  Strength  values  higher  than  that  given  for  relative  consistency  of 
1.10  should  seldom  Im'  consideriHl  in  designing,  since  it  is  only  in  unusual 
eas(»s  that  a  consistency  dryer  than  this  can  be  economically  used.  For 
w(»ttrr  ('oncrete  much  lower  strengths  must  Ix;  considered." 

Th(>  metlKxl  of  using  the  chart  in  Fig.  4  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
I'or  <»xample,  suppose  the  strength  of  a  1  :  3  mixture  of  mortar  made  from  a 
sand  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  3.00  is  required.  Draw  a  line  from  the 
point  marked  1  :  3,  on  the  line  of  mixes  at  the  left  of  the  diagram,  through 
the  point  marked  3  on  the  line  (U^ignated  **  fineness  modulus  of  aggregate." 
Mark  th(»  int(*rs<Ttion  of  this  line  with  the  "  reference  line  for  consistency," 
and  read  the  strength.  In  this  case  it  is  3000  lb.  per  square  inch.  If  a 
roiisisteney  other  tlian  normal  is  to  be  used,  the  strength  may  be  found  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  the  intersection  of  the  first  line  and  the 
reference  line  for  consistency.  In  this  problem  the  strength  for  the  relative 
consistency  of  1.20  is  approximately  2200  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Hy  the  cliart  it  is  also  possible  to  compare  the  strengths  of  different 
mixes  made  from  aggregates  varying  in  fineness  modulus.  For  example^ 
the  1  :  3  mortar  mentioned  above  is  somewhat  less  strong  than  a  1  :  5 
mix  ma(l(^  from  aggregate  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  5.7.  (See  lower 
dott(^d  line  in  chart.) 

Again  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  proper  proportions  when  bank-run 
gravel  is  substitutcMl  for  a  mix  containing  fine  and  coarse  aeg|!iegfttB  and 


having  a  known  strength.  For  example,  Buppose  a  specification  requires 
1:2:4  concrete  with  the  Btrength  of  2000  lb.  per  square  inch  and  it  is 
proposed  that  a  banknnu  gravel  having  a  fineness  modulus  of  4  be  sub- 


Fio.  4.— AbramB'  Chart  for  Designing  Concrete  Misee 
Diagram  shows  relatione  between  praportiona,  fineness  modulus,  connatency,  and 


stituted  for  this  mix,  the  "  relative  cooEdstency  "  bong  1.20.  By  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  chart  we  find  that  the  proportions  should  be  approximately 
1  :  3.9. 
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For  a  typical  problem  in  mix  design,  suppoee  that  a  mix  with  a  strength 
of  3000  Ih.  iK»r  squan*  inch  at  one  month  is  wanted  for  reinforced  concrete 
coliinuis.  The  availabh'  a^grcpites  are  sand  B  and  pebbles  D  of  Table  1. 
Assume  pn)|X)rti()iis  of  1  :  -l.o  and  a  relative  consistency,  1.20.  Since  only 
9  iKT  cent  of  the  ix^bbles  is  coarser  than  a  }-in.  sieve,  we  enter  Table  2  on 
the  line  marked  0  ^-in.  and  find  that  the  maximum  permissible  fineness 

modulus   for   the  above    mix  is  5.10.     Then  t/=  (t,— — ;^-r;)  100  =  34 

\6.4b--2.41/ 

|(T  e(»nt.  ConstMiuently  we  should  use  34  per  cent  of  sand  B  and  66  per 
cent  of  |H»l)hles  I)  in  making  the  aggregate  mixture.  Entering  Fig.  4  with 
a  1  :  4.5  mix,  5.10  fineness  modulus,  and  a  "relative  consistency  "  of  1.20 
we  find  that  tho  strength  of  this  mix  is  only  2300  lb.  per  square  inch.  A 
1  :  3.5  mix  wliicli  allows  a  fineness  modulus  of  5.35  for  the  aggregate,  gives 
the  n^cjuinMl  striMi^th,  the  proportion  of  feand  B  and  pebbles  D  in  the  aggre- 
gate iK'ing  27  and  7.3,  n»spi»ctively.  If  the  reinforcement  in  the  columns  is 
widely  spaeed  and  it  is  ix)ssil)lc  to  thoroughly  puddle  the  columns,  the 
relative  consistency  might  be  reduced  to  1.10.  With  this  consistency  a 
1  :  4  mix  containing  an  aggregate  with  31  per  cent  of  sand  B  and  69 
IH»r  cent  of  iH'hhles  D  has  sufficient  strength.  By  interpolating  in  Table  3 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  water  required  for  normal  consistency  by  the 
last  mix,  having  a  fineiu^ss  modulus  of  5.2,  is  5.5  gal.  per  sack  of  cement. 
For  a  "relative  consistency"  of  1.1,  6.05  gal.  per  sack  of  cement  is 
recjuired. 
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LIST  OF  STANDARDS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS 

These  Standards  are  all  copyrighted  In  the  name  of  the  Amencan  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  PennlaBlon 
to  reprint  any  of  these  Standards  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  application  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer. ' 

The  designations  A  1.  A  2.  etc..  of  the  Standards  are  fixed:  the  final  numbers  14.  12.  etc..  Indicate  the  year  of 
adoption  as  standard,  or  In  the  case  of  revision,  the  year  of  last  revision.  The  so'lal  designations  of  Standards 
which  have  for  any  reason  been  discontinued  are  permanently  dropped.  In  ordering  Standards,  the  -^ompleto 
serial  designations  should  be  stated,  thus:  A  1-14.  A  2-12.  etc. 


A.     FERROUS  METALS 

Steel 

(See  also  Wrought  Iron:  A  56-18) 


Standard  Specifications 

Steel  Rails  and  Accessories 

A     1-14.  For  Carbon-Steel  Rails. 

A    2-12.   For  Open-hearth  Steel  Girder  and  High 

Tee  Rails. 
A    3-14.  For  Low-Carbon-Steel  Splice  Bars. 
A    4-14.   For  Mediuni-Ciirbon-Stecl  Splice  Bars. 
A     5-14.   For  High-Carbon-Steel  Splice  Bars. 
A    6-14.  For     Extra-liigh-Carbon-Steel     Splice 

Bars. 
A  49-15.  For  Quenched  High-Carbon-Steel  Splice 

Bars. 
A  50-16.  For     Quenched     Carbon-Steel     Track 

Belts. 
A  51-16.   For  Quenched  Alloy-Steel  Track  Bolts. 
A  6.V-18.   F^or  Steel  Track  Sfiikes. 
A  06- 18.   For  Steel  Screw  Si.ikes. 

Structural  Steels 

A     7-16.  For  Structural  Steel  for  Bridges. 

A     H-16.  For  Structural  Nickel  Steel. 

A     9-16.  For  Structural  Steel  for  Buildings. 

A  10-16.  For  Structural  Steel  for  Locomotives. 

A  11-16.  For  Structural  Steel  for  Cars. 

A  12-16.  For  Structural  Steel  for  Ships. 

A  13-14.  For  Rivet  Steel  for  Ships. 

Spring  Steel  and  Springs 

A  14-16.  For  Carbon-Steel  Bars  for  Railway 
Springs. 

A  68-18.  For  Carbon-Steel  Bars  for  Railway 
Sprinjjs  with  Special  Silicon  Require- 
rnents. 

A  58-16.  For  Carbon-Steel  Bars  for  Vehicle  and 
.Xutoniobile  Springs. 

A  59-16.  For  Silic  o-ManKanese-Steel  Bars  for 
Automobile  and   Railway  Springs. 

A  60-16.  For  Clironu^-Vanadiuni  Steel  Bars  for 
.Vutoinobile  and   Railway  Springs. 

A  61-16.   For  Helical  Steel  Springs  for  Railways. 

A  62-16.  For  Flli.)tical  Steel  Springs  for  Rail- 
ways. 

A  69-18.  For  Elliptical  Steel  Springs  for  Auto- 
mobiles. 


Reinforcement  Bars 

A  15-14.  For  Billet-Steel  Concrete  Reinforce- 
ment Bars. 

A  16-14.  For  Rail-Steel  Concrete  Reinforcement 
Bars. 

Steel  Blooms,  Forgings  and  Axles 

A  17-18.  For  Carbon-Steel  and  Alloy-Steel 
Blooms,  Billets  and  Slabs  for  Forg- 
ings. 

A  18-18.  For  Carbon-Steel  and  Alloy-Steel  Forg- 
ings. 

A  19-18.  For  Quenched-and-Tempered  Carbon- 
Steel  Axles,  Shafts,  and  Other  Forg- 
ings for  Locomotives  and  Cars. 

A  63-18.  For  Quenched-and-Tenjoered  Alloy- 
Steel  Axles,  Shafts,  and  Other  Forg- 
ings for  Locomotives  aiid  Cars. 

A  20-16.  For  Carbon-Steel  Foflgitigs  for  Loco- 
motives. 

A  21-18.  For  Carbon-Steel  Car  and  Tender  Axles. 

A  22-16.  For  Cold-Rolled  Steel  Axles. 

Steel  Wheels  and  Tires 

A  57-16.  For  Wrought  Solid  Carbon-Steel 
Wheels  for  Steam  Railway  Service. 

A  25-16.  For  Wrought  Solid  Carbon-Steel 
Wheels  for  Electric  Railway  Service. 

A  26^  16.  For  Steel  Tires. 

Steel  Castings 
A  27-16.  For  Steel  Castings. 

Steel  Tubes  and  Pipe 

A  28-18.  For  Lap-Welded  and  Seamless  Steel 
Boiler  Tubes  for  Locomotives. 

A  52-18.  For  Lan- Welded  and  Seamless  Steel 
and  Wrought-Iron  Boiler  Tubes  for 
Stationary  Service. 

A  53-18.  For  Welded  Steel  Pipe. 

Automobile  Steels  (see  also  Spring  Steel) 

A  29-18.  For  Automobile  Carbon  and  Alloy 
Steels. 


The  Secretary -Treasurer  has  headquarteni  at  tbe  Unhrenlty  of  PennsylYMila,  Phllxldptila.  F». 
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Boiler  Steels 

A  M)  IK.  For  Boiler  and  Fireboi  Steel  for  Loco- 
mot  ivcM. 
A  :{1    U.  For  Huilor  Kivet  Steel. 

Cold-Drawn  Steels  ] 

A  '>i'2  14.  For  C'oM- Drawn  Hefliirnier  Stoel  Autt>- 

niutir  Screw  St<»rk. 
A  51-1.'}.   For    Colil-Drawii     <>i>on-hcarth    StcH>l 

Autonmtir  Screw  Stuck. 

Standard  Tehth 

A  34- IH.  For  Majcnetic  Properties  of  Iron  and 
Steel. 


Stamdahd  Mbtbods 

A  33  14.  For  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plain  Carbon 

Steel. 
A  53-15.  For  Chemical  Analysis  of  Alloy  Steels. 


nETOMMENDE:)  PrACTICB 

.\  'Aii  11.  For  Annealins  of  Miscellaneous  Rolled 
and  Forfced  Carbon-Steel  Ubjects. 

A  30-14.  Fur   Annealing  of  Carbon-Steel  Cast- 
inn. 

A  37-14.  For  Ileat  Treatment  of  Case-Hardened 
Carbon-Steel  Objects. 


Wroofht  Iron 
(See  alM)  Steel:  A  52-18) 


Standard  SpEcirirATioNH 

A  3A  1.^.   For  I.ii|>-\Velilifl  Chiiro<»al-lroii   Huiler 

TiiIm«h  f«ir  l.oronifttiven. 
A  72   IH.   Ffir  Wrifleil  WmuKht-lrun  Pi|>e. 
A  ;W   is.   For  StiiylHiU  Iron. 
A  40- IS.  Fur  Kngiiie-liult  Irun. 


A  41   IS.  For  Refined  Wrought-fron  Bars. 

A  42  IK.  For  Wrought-IronPtates. 

A  5«>  IH.  For  Iron  and  Steel  Chain. 

A  73-18.  For    Wrought-Iron    Rolled   or    Ponced 

Blooms  and  Forgings  for  Locomotives 

and  Cars. 


Pig  Iron.  Cast  Iron,  and  Finished  Castings 


Stan'd.vhd  SpRcirirATiONS 

\  IM  W.   For  Fouiiilry  \*\n  Imii. 

A  4  4  01.   For  CiiMt-Iroii   I*iiM>  iiikI  S^hmmiiI  CnaX- 

illfCN 

A  74    IK.    For  (*iii«t-lron  Soil  Pi|M'  an<l  FittinRs. 
A  4.'i  14.   For  ("AMt-Iroii   Lf»coniotive  Cylinders. 
A  40  05.  Fur  Cust-Irun  Cur  Wheels. 


.\  47   15.   For  Malleahle-Iron  Castings. 
.\  48  18.  Fur  Gray-lrou  Castings. 


Standard  MsTHODa 

A  64-16.  For  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Pig  and 
Cast  Iron. 


B.     nOn-FERROUS  METALS 

Standard  Specifications 
Ingot  Copper 


B    4   I'A.   For    I.nko   f'ii»»|>er   Wire   Bam,   CnkeM, 

ShiliK,     BillflM,     IitKotH,     und     hiKot 

iliirH 
B     .'»    i:r    Fur    l)l«'r'tr«ilytir'    Cooimt    Wire    BnrM. 

Ciiki-H,    SIhIw,    llillots,    IiiRotB,    and 

IiiKot  Biirit. 
Spelter 

B  «i  IS.     For  SiH'Iter. 

Bronze 

B    7   1 1.   Fur  M.'iiiKAneHe-Bronie  Ingots  for  Sand 
<  ';iNtiiiKit. 


B  10   is.   K«ir  the    .Mloy:    Copiier,   88   per  eent; 
Tin.  1(1 

Wire  and  Cable. 


"PP 
Tin,  10  |ier  eent;   Zine,  2  i>er  cent 

Cable. 
11     1    l.'>.   For  llarJ-Drawn  Coppi-r  Wire. 


B    2-15.  For     Medium     Hard-Drmwn    Copper 

Wire. 
B    3-15.  For  Soft  or  Annealed  Copper  Wire. 
B    8-16.  For     Bare     Concentrie-ijiay     Copper 

Cable:      Hard,     Medium-Hard,    or 

Soft. 
B    U  16.  For     High-Strength     Bronse    Trolley 

Wire.  Round  and  Grooved:   40  and 

65-per-cent   Conductivity. 

Copper  and  Brua  Plates,  Tabvi,  etc 

B  11-18.  For    Copper    Plates    for    Locomotive 

Fireboxes. 
B  12-18.  For  Copper  Bars  for  Locomotive  Stay- 

bolu. 
B  13-18.  For  Seamless  Copper  Boiler  Tubes. 
B  14-18.  For  Seamless  Brass  Boiler  Tubes. 
B  15^-18.  For  Brass  Forging  Rod. 
B  16-18.  For  Free-Cutting  Brass  Rod  for  Use  in 

Screw  Machines. 


C.     CEMENT,  LIME,  GYPSUM,  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


StaNU  \H1J    Sl'KriFIfATIONS 

C    0   17.  Stiinihinl  SpfrifimtioiiH  (iiul  Tests  for 

I'i)rt]:iiiil  Cetncnt. 
C  10  (K».    I'..r  .\uturnl  (Vnn-nt. 
(•     \    Hi.    For  Driiiii  Tile. 
('    ."i   1.").    K«ir  (^iii«'kliiiic. 
C'    0   lo.  F«>r  Ilydrated  Lime. 


C    7-15.  For  Paving  Brick. 
C  10-18.  For  Fire  TesU  of  Matoriab  uid  Con- 
struction. 


Standamd  DcfiNinoini 
C    8- 15.  Of  Terms  Relating  to  Sewer  Pipe. 
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D.     MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 


Standabd  Specifications 

PreserratiTe  Coatings 

D     1-15.  For  Purity  of  Raw  Linseed  Oil  from 

North  American  Seed. 
D  11-15.  For  Purity  of  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  from 

North  American  Seed. 
D  12-16.  For  Purity  of  liaw  Tung  OiL 
D  13-15.  For  Turpentine. 

Coke 

D  17-16.  For  Foundry  Coke. 

Timber 

D  10-15.  For  Yellow-Pine   Bridge  and  Trestle 
Timbers. 


Rubber 

D  14-15.  For  2|-in.  Cotton  Rubber-Lined  Fire 
Hose  for  Private  Department  Use. 

D  26-18.  For  2|,  3,  and  3|-in.  Double-Jacketed 
Cotton  Rubber- Lined  Fire  Hose  for 
Public  Fire  Department  Use. 

D  46-18.  For  Air- Line  Hose  for  Pneumatic  Tools. 


Standako  Tests 

PresenratiTe  Coatings 

D  28-17.  For  Paint  Thinners  Other  than  Tur- 
pentine. 
D  29-17.  For  Shellac. 


Lubricants 
D  47-18.  For  Lubricants. 

Road  MateriaU 

D    2-08.  For  Abrasion  of  Road  Material. 

D    3-18.  For  TouKhnoss  of  Rook. 

D  30-18.  For  Dpterniiiiation  of  Apparent  Speci- 
fic Gravity  of  Coarse  AgKregatcs. 

D    4-11.  For  Soluble  Bitumen. 

D  5-16.  For  Penetration  of  Bituminous  Mate- 
rials. 

D  6-16.  For  Loss  on  Heating  of  Oil  and  Asplial- 
tic  Compounds. 


Standabd  Methods 

PreserratiTe  Coatings 

D  34-17.  For  Routine  Analysis  of  White  de- 
ments. 

D  49-18.  For  Routing  Analysis  of  Dry  Red  I.ead. 

D  50-18.  For  Routing  Analysis  of  Yellow, 
Orange,  Red  and  Brown  Pigments 
containing  Iron  and  Manganese. 

Road  Material! 

D  7-18.  For  Making  a  Mechanical  Analsrsis  of 
Sand  or  Other  Fine  Highway  Mate- 
rial, except  for  Fine  Aggregates 
Used  in  Cement  Concrete. 

D  18-16.  For  Making  a  Mechanical  Analysis  of 
Broken  Stone  or  Broken  Slag,  except 
for  Aggregate  Used  in  Cement  Con- 
crete. 

D  19-16.  For  Making  a  Mechanical  Analysis 
of  Mixtures  of  Sand  or  Other  Jnne 
Material  with  Broken  Stone  or 
Broken  Slag,  except  for  Aggregates 
Used  in  Cement  Concrete. 

D  35-18.  Form  of  Specifications  for  Certun 
Commercial  Grades  of  Broken  Stone. 

D  20-18.  For  Distillation  of  Bituminous  Mate- 
rials Suitable  for  Road  Treatment. 

Coal  and  Coke 

D  21-16.  For  Sampling  of  Coal. 

D  22-16.  For  Laboratory  Sampling  and  Analysis 

of  Coal. 
D  37-18.  For  Laboratory  Sampling  and  Analysis 

of  Coke. 

Timber  PreserrstiTe 
D  38-18.  For  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Creo- 


sote 


impi 

csr. 


Rubber 

D  15-15.  For  Testing  of  Cotton  Rubber-Lined 
Hose. 

Standabd  Definitions 

D  16-15.  Of  Terms  Relating  to  Paint  Specifies- 
tions. 

D  8-18.  Of  Terms  RelatinR  to  Materials  for 
Roails  and  Pavements. 

D  0  lo.  Of  Terms  Relating  to  Structural  Tim- 
ber. 


E.     MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 


Standabd  Methods 

E    1-18.   For  Testing. 

I.   For  Tension  Tests  of  Metali}. 
II.  For  Compression  Tests  of  Motals. 


III.  For  Transverse  TesU  of  Metals. 

IV.  For    Brinell    HardneM    Tests   of 

Metals. 
V.  For     Metallographic     Tests     of 
-     Metals. 
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LIST  OF  TENTATIVE  STANDARDS 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS 

The  t«rm  Tentative  Htandards  Is  applied  to  a  pn>p(vie<l  Standard  which  la  printed  In  the  Proceedlnga  for  one 
or  more  yearn  with  a  view  of  ellrltlnR  rrltlrlnm.  of  whirh  the  rommlttee  roncerned  will  take  due  coffnlaanoe  before 
recotninendltiK  nnal  action  towardn  the  adoption  of  Nuch  Tentative  Htandardi  by  formal  action  of  the  Society. 

These  Tentative  HtandanlM.are  all  copyrUihtotl  In  the  name  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  MaterUla. 
Permlmlon  to  reprint  any  of  thene  Tentative  Standards  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Executive  Committee  on 
application  to  the  Secret ary-Trea*urer. 

The  desUnatlon  A  A7.  A  70.  etc..  of  the  Tentative  Standards  are  nxed:  they  follow  In  numeric  sequence  the 
d'^^ltfnatlons  of  the  Standardn.  and  are  retalno<l  when  a  Tentative  Standard  Is  adopted  as  Standard.  The  final 
nunil>erH.  as  IH.  Indicate  the  year  of  orlRinal  Imite.  or  In  the  case  of  revision,  the  year  of  last  revision.  The  letter 
"  T  "  IH  appended  tf>  the  dmMrnailon  of  all  Tentative  Standards.  The  aerial  designations  of  Tentative  Standards 
which  have  for  any  reason  not  b<<en  adoptetl  oh  dtandards.  and  have  been  discontinued,  are  permanently  dropped. 
In  ordering  Tentative  Standards,  the  complete  serial  designation  should  be  stated,  thus  A  67-18  T,  etc 

A.     FERROUS  METALS 

Steel 

Tentative  SpEriKicATioNH  A  71-17  T.  For  Carbon  Tool  Steel. 

A  07-lK  T.   For  St<..|  Tio  Plat.s  A  70   18  T.  For  Low-Carbon-Steel  Track  BolU, 

A  70-18  T.   F..r    Hciler    ami    Firrhox  Stocl    for        -^  "    ^^  T.  For  Electric  Cast  Steel  Anchor  Chain, 
titatiuuary  tiorvice. 

Cast  Iron 
Tentative  Si»E<iKirATiON8 
A  7.'>  IS  T.   For  MalUuble  Castings. 


B.     NON-FERROUS  METALS 

Tentative  Spkcikkatio^nh  H  24   18  T.  Aluminum  Ingots  for  RemeltinB  and 

B  17-18  T.   For  Non-F.rrou.s  All.>y»*f..r  llaiUay         „oriu'r    .,  f"*; '^o".»nK-    _,      , 

and     KiiiiHl.rcl    Car    and     IVmlrr        B  2(i  18  T.  For  Light  Aluminum  CaaUng  AUoya. 

HcarinifH. 
B  19   IH  T.    For  CartridKP  Hrai*M 

B  20  IS  T.   For  C*artridK<' Hra>M  li.sk.s  Tentative  Methods 

B  21-18  T.    For  Naval  Jiraaa  1<<m1m  t.r  Structural 

FurF>(m(>8.  B  18  17  T.  For  Chemical  Analysis  of  Alloys  of 

B  22   IS  T.   F(»r  Bronze  HoarinR  Mctalu  ((t  Turn-  Lead,  Tin,  Antimony  and  Copper. 

tabloH     and      .MovaMr      Kailroad        B  27   18  T.   For  Chemical  Analysis  of  Manganese 

Hridito.s  Bronse. 

B  23   18  T.   For    \Vliit«>     .\Irtal     MrariuR    Alloys        h  2H  1ST.   For  Chemical  Analysis  of  Gun  Metal. 

(known  coniiMfrciallv  i\»  "  Hahbitt 

Mrtal"). 


C.     CEMENT,  LIME,  GYPSUM,  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Tentative  .*<pe<ikh'\tion«  Tentative  Methods 

C    9   10  T.  SiM-ntwiifionsand  ToHtHfoi  Conipn'H-  C  18   18  T.  For  Ultimate  Chemical  Analysis  of 

.siv«'  Sir<'nKtli  of  Portland-Ct-nicnt  Refractory  Materials. 

M(,rt;irs  '  C  20-18  T.  For  Determination  of  Poroaity  and 

('  lii   IH  T.    For  ri:iv  Siwir  Pipe.  Permanent    Volume    Changes    in 

('  11    IS  T.   For  C'riii«iit-('onrr«tr  Sower  Viyv.  Refractory  Materials. 
('  IT)    17  T.    For  H<"iiiir«'«l  Saf«'(  VurthinKStn'nfftli.s 

(if  Sewrr  I'ijw  to  Carry  I.oad.s  from 

l)if<li  Filling  Tentative  DEriNrrxoNS 

C     0    17  T.    For  Mu.oi.H  Hydratr.l  Linu-/^  ^,  jj  ^^.  ^.    ^^f  ^^.^^^  Relating    to    the   Gypsum 


Tkn  I  \i  IV  J,  Tr.sTH 
('   p;    1ST.    For  I{«fr:i'toi\    Mnt.f  i.-iN  iMnlrr  Load 

III       lliuli       I'l-IIIIHT  :il  lirrf* 

('   17    17    r     I'or    Slimifiiit'    ArfK.n    «.(    I{rfr:i(t(»ry 

Matcn.ilM.  (^'12   17  T.   For  Laying  Sewer  Pipe. 


Industry. 
Tentative  Uecommrnded  Practxcx 


'To  Im'  added.  wJicii  adoptecl.  to  the  Sfamlard  SiM-clilrailnna  and  Teals  for  Portland  Cement  (Serial  Deslgna- 

tloii    (•'.»   17). 

'To  replace.  wh«-ii  adopted,  the  Stari'lanl  .-^perincatli'M.s  for  IIydrate<!  Lime  (Serial  Designation:   C  0-15). 
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D.     MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS 


Tentative  Specifications 

PreienatiTe  Coatings 

D  51-18  T.  For  FooU  Permissible  in  Property 
Clarified  Pure  Raw  Linseed  Oil 
from  North  American  Seed. 

Timber 

D  23-10  T.  For  Selected  Structural  Douglas  Fir 

Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers. 
D  24-15  T.  For  Southern   Yellow-Pine   Timber 

D  25-15  T.  For  Southern  Yellow-Pine  Piles  and 
Poles  to  be  Creosoted. 

D  52-18  T.  For  Wooden  Paving  Blocks  for 
Exposed  Pavements. 

Watsrpiroofliig 

D  40-17  T.  For  Asphalt  for  Use  in  Damp-proof- 
ing and  Water-proofing. 

D  41-17  T.  For  Primer  for  Use  with  Asphalt  for 
Use  in  Damp-proofing  and  Water- 
proofing. 

D  42-17  T.  For  Coal-Tar  Pitch  for  Use  in  Damp- 
proofing  and  Water-proofing. 

r  43-17  T.  For  Creosote  Oil  for  Priming  Coat 
with  Coal-Tar  Pitch  for  Use  in 
Damp-proofing  and  Water-proof- 
ing. 


Shipping  Containen 

D  44-17  T.  For  Canned  Foods  Boies,  Nailed  and 
Lock-Corner  Construction. 

D  45-17  T.  For  Csnned  Foods  Boxes.  Wirebound 
Construction. 

Rubber  Products 

D  27-10  T.  For  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable:  30- 
per-cent  Hevea  Rubber. 

D  53-18  T.  For  Rubber  Belting  for  Power 
Transmission. 

D  54-18  T.  For  Steam  Hose. 

Tentativs  TsaTB 

D  2S-18  T.  For  Flash  Point  of  Paint  Thinners 
Other  than  Turpentine.^  • 

D  55-18  T.  For  Determination  of  Apparent 
Specific  Gravity  of  Sand,  Btoiiet 
and  Slag  Screenings,  and  Other 
Fine  Non-Bituminous  Highway 
Materials. 

D  48-17  T.  For  Molded  Insulating  Materials. 

Tentatitb  Methods 

D  36-16  T.  For  Determination  of  Softening 
Point  of  Bituminous  MateriaK 
Other  than  Tar  Products. 

D  39-18  T.  For  Testing  Cotton  Fabrics. 


E.     MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Tentative  Definitions 
iC  2-18  T.     Definitions  and  Rules  Governing  the  Preparation  of  Micrographs  of  Metals  and  Alloys. 


To  be  added,  when  adopted,  to  the  Ktandard  Tests  for  Paint  Thinners  other  than  Turpentine  (Serial  Deslgii»- 
tlon:  D  28-17). 


INDEX 


Abrams'  method  of  proportioning  concrete, 

715 
Abrasion  tests  on  stone,  258 
Absorption  testa  on  brick,  275,  282 
Absorption  tests  on  concrete  blocks,  516 
Absorption  tests  on  stone,  252,  254 
Acid  test  for  corrosion,  788 
Adhesion  of  Portland  cement  mortar,  401 ,  457 
Adhesion  of  nails  to  wood,  226 
Admiralty  metal,  746,  767 
Age  in  storage,  effect  on  cement    305,  rJ23, 

329. 330 
Air  furnace  for  cast  iron,  690 
Aggregate  for  concrete  or  mortar : 

broken  stone,  properties  of,  421-425 

cinders,  425,  473,  503 

clay  in,  415 

composition  of,  414 

definition,  407 

effect  of  moisture  on  sand  voids,  418 

fire  resistance  of,  502 

gradation  of  grains  in,  416,  422,  430 

granite  for.  422,  460,  463,  47 

gravels  for,  424,  440,  460,  466,  467,  468, 
479,  486-490,  494,  504 

gravel  vs.  broken  stone  425 

impurities  in,  415 

limestone  for,  422,  441,  460,  463,  468.  472, 
478,  497,  49.).  504 

mechanical  analysis  of,  410 

mine  tailings.  425,  435,  453 

mortar  tests  for  fine  aggregate,  419 

organic  acid  in.  415 

requirements  for,  414,  420 

sands  for,  414 

sandstone  for,  422 

sieves  for,  410 

slag,  425 

specific  weight,  408,  417,  423.  424 

8i>ecific  weight,  relation  to  voids.  419 

test  for  impurities  in  416 

trap  rock  for,  422,  460,  466.  472,  478  4^  1, 
502  503 

voids  in.  409,  417.  424 

yield  in  concrete  or  mortar,  411 
Alloys: 

aluminum  bronze,  751,  767 

aluminum-copper,  751,  753 

aluminum-maKnesium   755 

aluminum-ziiic   7  4 

l>ehavior  of,  in  f  eezing   575.  579.  581 

constitution   fiirni  hed   by  thermal  meas- 


urement 


O/Z 


cooling  curves  for.  573 
copper-tin,  744.  767 
couper-tin-zinf.  744 
coppor-7-inc   739   767 
definition  o*",  508 
lead-antimony,  756 


Alloys  (Continued) 

lead-antimony-tin,  766 

lead-tin,  756 

niethod  of  making.  569 

significance  of  freezing-point  diagrams  for, 
574,  578.  580 

silicon-iron  to  resist  corrosion,  799 

solubility  relations  in,  570 

structures  of,  576 
Alloys  of  low  fusibility.  758 
Alloys  of  more  than  two  compocents,  583 
Alloy  steel.  588,  674,  766 
AUotropy,  569 
Aluminum,  523,  734 
Aluminum,  alloys  of,  751 
Annealing,   see    steel,    copper     brasses   and 

bronzes  <* 

Annual  rings  in  wood,  142 
Ast),  161;  also  see  timber 
Austenite,  591,  637 

Autographic  stress  diagi^m  apparatus,  84 
Axles,  iron,  temperature  tests  on  765 

Babbitt  metal,  757 

Basalt,  240 

Basswood,  161    also  see  timber 

Beams,  curved.  32 

Beams,  maximum  deflections  in,  33 

Beams,  moments.  33 

Bearing  bronzes,  746,  747,  757,  767 

Bearing  metals,  747,  756,.  757,  767 

Bearing  resistance  of  plates,  666 

Beech,  162;  also  see  timber 

Bend  tests,  134 

Bending  stress  combined  with  direct  stress,  44 

Bessemer  proces.s  for  making  steel,  547 

Birch:  also  see  timber 

Blast  furnace,  532 

Blast  furnace,  efficiency  of,  541 

Blended  cements,  354 

Blister  steel   588 

Bohme  hammer,  394 

Brasses,  739 

complex,  742 

composition  of,  740 

cupping  test  for.  750 

Delta  metal  743,  768 

manganese  bronze,  742,  768 

Muntz  metal,  740  768,  802 

naval  brass.  743.  768 

properties  of.  741,  742,  743,  769,  770 

smelting  of  740 

Sterro  metal.  743 

Tobin  bronze.  743   768 

uses  of.  740.  741,  742,  743 
Brasses  and  bronzes: 

annealing  of,  741.  742.  743,  746,  749 

cold  working  of.  742,  748 

corrosion  of,  742  797  801 
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Bniwcit  nnd  hronirs  {ContinufH) 

cflfort»  of  hiich  tem|)orutun»M  on,  7fi7 

M*aM)n  crarkiriK  of.  74N 

K|>orial  toHts  for,  74W 
Brooiias.  242 
Brick.  huildiiiK: 

absorption  of  2S1 

cement.  •'>17_^ 

clai»'<«»H  of,  279 

oiaitticity  <»f.  2M 

fire  n»si>tanct».  2h7 

manufacture.  27U 

piers.  •*tn'nKth  nf.  2S4 

re<iuirenuMits  for,  2M) 

sand  lime,  2ss 

Htn^uKth  <*his>iti<*ation.  2K1 

tei^ts  on.  2.S2 
Brick,  paviriK.  '2S\) 

s|H»cifications  for.  M)7 
Brick  piers,  streinrth  of,  2S4 
Brick,  refractory,  291 

acid.  '2\)\ 

l)asic,  292 

iMiuxite,  292 

chrome.  29;{ 

magnesia.  292 

silica,  291 
Brick.  s<M»  clay  products  al»to 
Brick  walls,  lire  n»M>tance  of.  2S7 
Brinell  hall  tot    (is 
Bri«juettes.  cement,  .'^91 
Brittle  materia!>.  definition  of.  (i 
Bronzes- 

admiralty  metal.  7U\,  TtiV 

IxNirini;  hrcmzt's.  7-H).  747.  7.'>7.  7r»7 

rornplex,  744 

com|H)sition  of,  7H 

copper-tin-ziric  nllny<.  7  1 1 

government  l>roiizc.  74<i.  7ri7 

»nin  metal.  7  14._^7tis 

lead-lironze.  747 

phosphor  i»ronze.  74<1.  TCiS 

proiH'rtiex  of.  744.  74t».  74S.  7.')().  7(17.  797, 
SOI 

Calibration  of  tc>tinL'  machino.  9s 
('arlsin  in  cast  iron.  >ce  ca>t  iron 
('arlK»n  in  steel,  Ne<'  ".fcrl 
(';is<'  hardeninj!  oi  st<M'l.  i\\  \    fi*"  t 
Cast  iron.  .')Sti 

air  furnace  for,  HIM) 

carUm  in.  <)9<) 

castinirs.  clc-uiinii  of,  (191 

composition  for  difTercnt  uses,  704 

constituents  of.  fi9t» 

chills,  (-.94 

cupola  for,  (»s9 

defe<ts  in    702 

durai)ility  of,  7ss 

effect  of  repeated  heating:,  717 

(rray  cM<t  iron.  {\\)7 

hanliic-**  of.  7n.'» 

inipoitMiif*'  of.  r>ss 

mall<*al.l<'.  -ec  niallcahle  cast  iron 

niMimaiH'H-  in.  7^)2 

manufiictiire  of.  (l^s 

mold-  for.  r.'.Ki 

niottlcrl  '"Mst  iron,  i'>[i7 

pho-phoni-  in.  702 

pattern-  for.  <i'U 

sea-oninn  ol  *a-tinL's,  717 

s<"i:rejfation  in.  7m;{ 

ehrinkane  of.  701,  705,  710 

sihcoD  in,  09b 


Cast  iron  (Continued) 

HtrcHM  diaKraznfl  for,  709 

Htrueture  of,  fi97 

sulphur  in,  701 

testing  of.  707,  712.  715 

white  raat  iron,  697 
CaHt  iron,  strenKth  of: 

crushing  Htrength,  710 

cflfect  of  composition  on.  706 

oflfoct  of  rat^  of  cooling  on,  706 

f  ffect  of  Hilicon  oq,  121,  700 

efTe<'t  of  repeated  hlowH  on,  717 

cflfect  of  temperature  on,  717,  760,  769 

mo<iulu8  of  elasticity  of  714 

shearing  strength,  715 

shock  resistance,  715 

shrinkage  stresses  in,  716 

tensile  strength,  706 

torsional  strength,  715 

transverse  strength,  712.  121,  122 
Cast-imn  columns,  strength  of,  711 
Catalpa.  102 
(  edar,  161 
( 'ement  brick.  517 
( 'ement  drain  tile,  518 
( 'ement  gun,  444 
(  ementitc,  590,  610 
( 'ement  pi|)e.  testing  of,  519 
(  ement  plaster,  368 

( 'ement  testing  of,  see  Portland  Cement 
Cement,  see  various  kinds  of 
Cements  of  construction,  301 
( 'hemi<'al  comixmnds,  568 
Chains,  strength  of,  605 
Chestnut,  H\0 
( 'hills  for  cast  iron,  694 
(  hrome-nickel  steel.  683,  764 
Chrome  steel.  679,  766 
( 'hrome- vanadium  steel,  684 
( 'inder  concrete,  473 
( 'lay  pifie,  see  pipe 
Clay  products: 

annealing,  274 

hurning,  273 

classes  of,  202 

clays  for.  263.  265 

constitution  of,  264 

drying  of.  270 

flashing.  274 

glazing,  274 

kilns  for  burning,  270 

manufacture  of,  207 

molding  of,  209 

l>opping  in,  204 

raw  materials  for,  203 

Seger  cones,  use  of,  207 

shales  for.  203 

sorting,  274 

us<»s  of,  202 

value  of.  202 

wall  white  in,  205 
Clay  ])nKlucts,  testing  of: 

abrasion  test,  27S 

absorpti(m  test,  276 

appearance  275 

freezing  tests,  27S 

hanmier  test,  275 

hardness  test.  275 

kinds  of  tests.  274 

rattler  test,  278 

si)ccific  gravity  test,  276 

strength  tests,  270 
Clay  tile,  see  tile 
Column  action,  2,  16 
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Column  formulas: 

Euler'p,  17 

parabolic  19 

Rankinc's,  18 

straight  line,  18 
Column  tests,  cast-iron,  711 
Column  tests,  hollow  tile,  294 
Cold  working  of  brasses  and  bronzes,  742,  748 
Cold  working  of  steel,  654-656 
Compression  tests,  apparatus  for,  116 

adjustable  bearing  blocks  for,  75 

bedments  for,  78 

effect  of  chamfered  edges,  116 

effect  of  loading  portion  of  specimen,  116 

form  of  test  piece,  effect  of,  1 13 

fractures  in   117 

method  of  testing,  116 

objects  of.  112 

ripjd  bearing  blocks  for,  75 

speeds  in,  117 
Compressometer,  types  of,  86 
Concrete : 

absorption  of,  490 

aggregate  for,  407 

alkali  water,  effect  of,  509 

coefficient  of  expansion  of,  502 

contraction  due  to  drying,  480 

cracking  in  pavement,  482 

curing  of,  448 

definition  of,  407 

density  of,  412 

durability  of,  in  sea  water,  506 

elastic  properties  of,  475 

electrical  resistance  of,  511 

electrolysis  of,  510 

expansion  due  to  moisture,  480 

fatigue,  effect  of,  472 

forms  for,  446 

freezing  and  thawing,  effect  of,  498 

handling  of,  411 

hand  mixing,  438 

hand  vs.  machine  mixing,  440 

joining  new  and  old  work,  444 

joints  in,  447 

machine  mixing,  439 

measurement  of  proportion  for,  427 

mixing,  principals  of,  438 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  475,  477 

placement  of,  443 

Poisson's  ratio  for,  480 

pressure  against  forms,  447 

preventing  freezing  of,  49S 

proportioning       by       Abrams'       fincnc.s 
modulus,  815 

proportioning  by  Fuller's  method,  430 

proportioning^  by  sii'N  o  analysis,  430,  815 

proportioning  by  voids,  428 

proportioning  of,  420 

proportions  arbitrarily  selected,  427 

proportions  l)ase(l  on  yield,  429 

proportions  commonly  used,  432 

proportions,  interpretation  of,  438 

protecting  apainst  cold  veather,  449 

quantities  of  materials  required  for,  434 

resistance  to  fire,  501 

setting  of  in  cold  weather,  497 

sewage,  effect  of,  509 

shear  tests  on,  471 

shearing  strength  of,  470 

shrinkage  in  setting,  448 

tensile  strength  of,  40S 

testing,  necessity  for,  400 

testing  of,  433 

thermal  properties  of,  503 


Concrete  (Continued) 

transverse  strength  of,  469 

use  of  salt  in,  498 

variations  in,  406 

waterproofing  of,  490 
Concrete  blocks,  513 
Concrete  blocks,  specifications  for,  616 
Concrete  blocks,  testing  of,  515 
Concrete,  cinder,  strength  of,  473 
Concrete,  compressive  strength  of,  462 

density,  effect  of,  462 

effect  of  age  on,  462 

effect  of  per  cent  cement,  459 

effect  of  per  cent  water,  465 

effect  of  storage  conditions,  448,  488 

size  of  coarse  aggregate,  effect  of,  464 
Concrete,  permeability  of: 

alum  and  soap,  effect  of,  492 

clay,  effect  of,  492 

curing,  effect  of,  487 

density,  effect  of,  485 

effect  of  per  cent  cement  on,  4^5 

fabrics  for  decreasing,  493 

hydra  ted  lime,  effect  of,  491 

oh  mixed  concrete,  492 

other  conditions  2ffecting,  4r9 

per  cent  water,  effect  of,  4S0 

surface  washes,  493 

testing  of,  482 

time  of  mixing,  effect  of,  487 

waterproof  membranes,  493 
Concrete  poles,  posts,  piles,  520 
Concrete,  slag,  strength  of,  474 
Conduit,  clay.  300 
Conglomerates,  242 
Copper: 

annealing  of,  730,  742 

cold  working  of,  729,  730 

extraction  of,  728 

production  of,  522,  728 

properties  of.  522,  729,  742 

uses  of,  522,  731 
Cores  for  cast-iron  molds,  692 
Corrosion  cracking  of  brasses,  749 

concentration  cells  may  cause,  796 

conditions  effecting,  793 

danger  district,  803 

dissolved  air  stimulates,  789 

effect  of  elements  on  corrotion  of  iron  and 
steel,  798 

effect  of  stress  and  strain  on,  790 

extent  of  corrosion,  803 

importance  to  engineer,  787 

joint  electrolysis,  804 

mill  scale,  effect  of,  790 

nature  of,  791 

non-ferrous  metals,  801 

of  metals,  787 

protecting  against,  800 

purity,  a  factor  in,  790 

relative  corrodibility  of  metals,  794 

rust  stimulates,  795 

stray  current  corrosion,  802 

turbine  driven  propellers,  706 

validity  of  acid  test,  788 
Cottonwood,  162 
Critical  temperature  in  steel,  590 
Cross  bending: 

breaking  stresses  in.  27 

laws  of  stressing,  24 

resisting  moment  equals  bending  moment. 
25 

resisting  moment  for  various  sections,  26 

true  ultimate  stress  in  (Upton),  28 
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Cross  liondinR  tests,  j«oo  trnnm'prso  tests 
CnishiiiK  Ktn>nKth  of  })rittlo  ImmIjos,  1 1 
CrushiiiK  strtMiieth  (if  plastir  Ixxlips,  It 
C'niTiliiiiK  stn'M»:tli,    n'l.-itinii   of    to   .xlu>aniii: 

stn'njrtli-  l'> 
('r.vsl:illi/.:ition  of  in  mi  niid  stivl,  itM*).  771 
('ii!m»?»  Mini  rylifiih'r.-*,  n  l:iliv«.» :  tn»iiKtli  <>f.  1  l«'i 
Ciiimla  for  «*;ist  in»ii   ii.sU 
CuppillK  t(>>t  for  l)r:ls^^^'<.  7V.i 
Ciirvisl  lN*:inis,  >tn'ssos  in,  'A'2 

Di*«"H.v  «»f  wood.  Is() 
lH»n«Ttoiiu'lor.  diiil.  ss 
IMUmMoiiu'Iit,  iiiiiltipiyiiitz-lrvrr.  ss 
I)rfUM'tom«M«»r.  uin'-niirn»r  >r:iU'.  Ml 
I)<'fU"cloiiu't»'r«',  Irafun's  of,  .s7 
DotitTtioii  niivcx.  ]ilottiimof,  I'J.'i 
I)fHiTtioM-i  due  to  ?*lii'ar.  'A'2 
DftltM-tinn  of  >K>:iiii>,  foriniilas  for,  MO 
I>(>tl«Ttioii  of  li«*:ini^.  ImIiIi*  of.  M.'i 
I>t'fl4Ttioris  under  iinpai't,  IM 
Drfoniiatioii  appar:tlii.«,  raliliration,  KM) 
Doforinaiion  duo  to  toi>ioii.  L'.'t 
Dcforinatioiis,    iii>tnuiu'iitf>    for    iiirasuriim. 

M'c     i*xlfn>oiii4'ti'r.     ^■^•|||pr^'-^oIlM'tl'r. 

tor>ion  inrlirator.  inullipiyiuf!  dividers, 

(h'foriiH'Irr. 
I)<*foniiatioii,  viijiirnctrir,  -i 
Dcforriiatioii,  lutcral.  4 
l)«'foriii«*i«T  for  llridKo^,  Shi 
Di'foriiH'liTs  fnr  iH'ains,  si) 
I>«'lta  iiu'tal.  7\'A 
I)<'iisity.  M'l'  iiiati'rial  in  question 
Dctnision  indicators,  !M 
Diahasc.  L'W) 
Dioritr.  J 10 
I)rain  tilo,  cenuMit.  /ilS 
Drift  inn  to>ts.  i:{7 
DryiuK  of  tiniU'r.  \'A) 
Dnrtilt'  nialiTials.  dofinition,  (> 
Duralumin,  ITt't 

Errrntric  loadini;.  ofToctH  of,  11,  IK) 

Kcci'iitrir  ioailini!  of  hriiiuottcs.  'A\H\ 

Mlastir  iMidics,  H 

Kiastic  lin-ak-down.  factors  causiuKi  -17 

Klastic  limit.  appanMil,  *.* 

K!a>tir  limit,  apparent,  advantauivs  of.  10 

Klastic    limit    chan^cil    liy    overstrain,    t»04. 

(■..Vi.  (i(il 
Kla-^tic  limit,  flefinition  of.  '.i 
i-ila>tir'  limit  olitain4'<l  from  stn's.s  diafrram,  1) 
I!la;-ti«-  limit,  x.'nialiility  of,  7s.s 
Kla>tic  limit.  aUo    >ee    st(>el.    wrotiKht    iron 

:ind  oilier  materials 
|'!ler-lrol\'-.is  of  concrete,  olO 
I-Jota'aiion,  tiaimc  leimtli  efTeets,  10<> 
l!l(im;:iiion,  >iuni(icance  of  )H'r  <*ent  of,  1.') 
I-!l'iii(!ation,  the  )>ercenta^e  f»f,  11 
Klon'!atii)n,  variation  of,  aloUK  toM  ])ieet\  12 
Kim.  Ki2 

l'itiduratn'4'  te.-tinK  of  metals,  77-,  77(1.  770 
|-.Mc:ilyptu.-.  Ki2 
i-ArejiMimcter: 

!iiitoi?raiihic.  Si 

lieriy  s»rain  iramre,  S2 

r-;ililii:itiriii  of,    KM) 

c--etiti:d  l'c:ililfes  nf,  70 

M:iiti'ti''"  jiiirmr.  s;{ 

micron ji'ief-.-cr4'vv,  SO 

miiltipl\im:  h'ver,  si 

win*  rope.  Hi 

wire-won  I' 'i  dial.  Si 


Failure,  nauHohinftcr's  theory  of.  778 
Failun«.  fart  or*  influcneinff.  47 
Katicue,  exi)orinipnt8  on,  772 
Fatigue  of  metals: 

<>om|K)sition.  eflTeet  f)f,  620,  776 

desiKninfs  for,  7Sl 

heat  tnmtment.  eflfect  of,  774 

limits  of  stress  for  pm  indefinite  number  of 
rf*iH*titi(>ns,  7S0 

Halation  to  elastir  limit  and  ultimate.  776 

n«]NMitions,    numher    required    to    cause 
failure.  773 

s|mhh1,  effeet  of,  776 

surface  condition,  effect  of,  776 
Ferrite.  ,V,H).  610 
I''em>  alloys,  .'iSS 
Flat  plates.  streuKth  of,  36 
Flexihie  materials,  definition  of,  6 
Fineness  nuMlulus  method  for  proportioning 

e<»neri*te,  M5 
Fir.  l")') 

l''ire  resist nnee  of  hriek,  2S7 
Fin^  resist  unet?  of  concrete.  426,  501 
I'ire  resistnnrv  of  stone,  248 
ForsinK  of  femmH  metals,  565 
Forms  for  concrete,  446 
Fractures  in  hend  tests,  134 
Fractun»s  in  rrimpression  tests.  117 
Fractures  in  tension  tests.  110 
I-'n^eziuK.  effects  of,  on  cement  and  concrete, 
341. 4fH 

protect iiiK  concrete  against,  440 

tests  to  detcnnine  reastanoe  to,  246.  278. 
516 
Fusible  alloy's,  758 


Gahhro,  240 

Cneiss,  240.  245.  260 

(irain  fat)wth  in  steel.  661 

(iranite,  23N,  245.  24S,  250.  252.  255. 

(iranite.  also  see  aggregate 

(iraphite,  5U0 

(irny  east  iron,  697 

(:illmr)re  neetlles,  3K9 

(Mivernment  bronxo,  746,  767 

(irappier  cement,  365 

(irips  for  tension  tests,  73 

Cum  (w(Kxi),  160 

(inn  metal.  744.768 

(;yi>sum,  366 

(lypsum  plasters: 

cement  plaster,  368 

hanl  finishcKi  phister.  360 

manufacture  of.  366 

plaster  of  Paris,  367 

ust>s  of.  365 
(iypsum  products,  369 

Hanlening  of  cement.  306 

of  lime.  361 

of  plaster  of  Paris,  362 

of  steel,  see  steel 
Hani  materials,  definitioii  of,  7 
Hardness,  kinds  of,  127 
Hardn(*sa  tests: 

Brinell  method,  130 

Hrinell  vs.  scleroecope,  120 

hardness  vs.  strengtn,  128 

indentation  testa,  128 

scleniscope  method,  130 
Ifeartwood,  144,  180,  186 
Hendm^k,  159 
Hickoiy.  160 
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High  speed  steel,  686,  766 
Hot  blast  stoves,  535 
Hydraulic  cements,  301 
Hydraulic  lime,  365 

I-beam,  rolls  for  an,  561 

I-beams,  tests  of  steel  cut  from,  655 

Impact,  deformations  in,  43 

Impact,  stresses  in,  43,  209 

Impact  tests,  methods  for,  126 

Impact  tests,  selection  of  machines  for,  125 

Improved  cements,  358 

Indentation  tests,  128 

Ingot  iron,  587 

Iron,  corrosion  of,  788,  790 

critical  temperatures,  590 

importance  of,  527 

protection  of,  800 

structures  of  iron-carbon  alloys,  595 
Iron  and  steel,  classification  of,  585 

composition  of,  589 

effect  of  elements  on  corrodibility,  798 

production  of,  542 
Iron  and  steel,  constitution  of: 

alloying  relations  of  iron  and  cementite,  590 

austenite,  591 

cementite,  590 

critical  temperatures,  590 

ferrite.  590 

graphite,  590,  594 

pearlite,  592 

structures  in  iron-carbon  alloys,  595 
Iron  ores: 

associated  elements,  529 

classes  of,  528 

production  of»  529 

reduction  of  impurities  in,  538 

sources  of,  527 

treatment  of,  531 

Keene's  cement,  369 

Key  to  species  of  wood,  170 

Lr.  Farge  cement,  365 

Lateral  deformation  under  direct  stress,  4 

Lead,  522,  736 

Lead-antimony  alloys,  756 

Lead-antimony  tin  alloys,  756 

Lead-bronzes,  747 

Lead-tin  alloys,  756 

Le  Chatelier's  tongs  for  testing  soundness  of 

cement,  387 
Lime: 

burning  of,  359 

classes  of,  359 

hardening  of,  361 

high  calcium,  359 

hydrated,  302 

hydraulic,  365 

kUn,  360 

quick  lime,  359 

slaking  of,  301 

testing  of,  302 

uses  of,  3r>4 
Lime  mortar,  properties  of,  363 
Limestone,  24U 

resistance     to    abrasion',     260;     also    see 
aggregate  _ 

strength  ol,  2r)5-2.j.S 

structure  of,  240 
Limits  of  stress  tor  an  indefinite  number  of 

repetitions.  7'^() 
Ix)ading.  cr.c<-;  «.!  .a  "if.  !()>,  •j()7.  761 


Mack's  cement,  369 
Marble,  241 
Magnalium,  755 
Malleable  cast  iron : 

annealing  of,  721 

casting,  720 

composition  of,  721 

importance  of,  719 

malleability  of,  726 

melting  charge  for,  719 

molding,  720 

nature  of,  718 

strength  of,  723 

structure  of,  722 

testing  of,  722 
Malleable  materials,  definition  of,  7 
Manganese  bronze,  742,  748 
Manganese  steel,  678 
Magnolia  metal,  756 
Maple,  160 
Marble,  241,  255-260 
Mayari  steels,  684 
Measurement  of  deformation,  see  dififerent 

tests 
Mechanical  tests,  classification  of,  98 
Mechanical  tests,  observations  on,  97 
Mechanical  tests,  uses  of,  138 
Metallurgy  defined,  521 
Metals,  crystallire  structure  of,  570 
Metals  for  bearings,  747,  756,  757,  767 
Metals  of  construction,  the,  521 
Metals,  principles  of  extraction,  525 
Minerals  in  stone,  235 
Mixing  of  concrete,  see  concrete 
Mixtures  of  metals,  568 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  definition,  3 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  determination  of,  10 
Modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear,  5 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  secant  modulus,  IL 

477 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  volumetric,  4 
Moist  closet  for  cement  testing,  397 
Molds  for  cast  iron,  693 
Monel  metal,  739,  768,  770,  802 
Mortar,  lime,  362 
Mottled  cast  iron,  697 
Multiplying  dividers,  92 
Muntz  metal,  740,  768,  802 
Mortar,  Portland  cement: 

absorption  of,  490 

adhesion  of,  445,  457 

alkali  water,  resistance  tq,  344 

contraction  of,  334 

definition,  407 

effect  of  freezing  on  strength,  495 

elastic  properties  of,  475 

expansion  of,  334 

modulus  of  elasticity,  475,  478 

oils,  effect  of,  347 

placement  of,  443 

proportioning  of,  427,  432,  815 

sea  water,  resistance  to,  346 

sugar,  effects  of,  348 

temperature  changes  in  setting,  344 

yield  in,  412,  435 
Mortars,  Portland  cement,  strength  of: 

age  vs.  strength,  330 

effect  of  character  of  fine  aggregate,  451 

effect  of  gradation  of  aggregate,  453 

effect  of  hydrated  lime,  457 

effect  of  mica,  457 

effect  of  per  cent  of  cement,  451 

effect  of  per  cent  of  water,  323,  467 

fine  vs,  coarse  sands,  455 
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M«»rtarH.  (Mirtlnnd  roniont,  strrnffthof  {Con,) 
hiicli  torn  porn  tiiro  ofTertH  ntrpnffth,  .'U3 
low  u>iii|N'rnturf*  ofTortM  strength,  341 
n*niixinK.  i*ffo»"t  i)f,  .WW 
rt>roiii|M>riiiK.  oflfwt  of.  331) 
tt'iisilo  stn'iifftli  of.  330 
truiisivvrM*  .strviigth,  :i34 

NnilM.  hol.lins  force  of.  226 
Nut  unit  (fluent: 

rluinictoristirH  of,  3«50 

dt'fiiiilioii  of.  34i) 

niaiiuf  art  lire  of,  340 

uw?*  of,  IWui 
Niivul  !>ru»s'»,  743,  74S 
Nirkol: 

cxl ruction  of,  73S 

]ir(  Millet  ion  of,  73S 

ii.-M's.  'i-3,  730 
Ni«*k«»l-r!in»iin'  sIch4.  i'tSii 
Nirkt'I  Mtvl.  Ii74,  7t'»-l,  700.  7GS,  770 

Oak.  l.*0,   ^l^*o  .»M»f»  tinilior 
()|N>ii-licart)i  furiKuo,  .'m'2 
()|MMi-h«Mirth  pro(i'!(.*t  fr)r  niukinff  ntccl,  551 
On-s.  ."123 
Otv^  of: 

ahiniiMiim,  734 

rop|K*r.  72.S 

in. II,  52S 

li-ad.  730 

nirkol.  73S 

till,   4.W 

Kiiir*,  731 
On'  «lf»i  iiHitH,  vnliM*  of,  .")24 
On«s.  pn>paratifiii  for  rxt ruction  of  metulx, 

."i2.') 
OverMtruiii,  in  t^UnA,  Ofil 

Pnttonis  for  cast-iron  molds,  091 

Paviim  hrick,  2SU 

Pt-arlito.  ')<M> 

IN-rnM'aljility  of  concroto,  see  concrete 

Via  irnii,  Kradcs  of,  Ft'AM 

V'lu  inm.  niaiitifiictuns  5.32 

I'i^  iron,  piirifiratitin  r>f.  542 

Viii  imii.  H':irti(iii.->.  in  cxtructinK,  530 

Pinr.  I.'iS,  H'l"  .'il-n  tinilHT 

Pipr.  rlMV.  L".»7    L".n> 

IMpJ',  rl:»y.  tolinn  of,  277 

Pipe,  cnndiiil,  3(H) 

i Mates.  irnHivfd.  .oiin>n»2th  of,  OO."} 

Plastic  nialrrials,  <lrfinition  of.  3 

Pl.i>trr  i>f  Paris.  3(17 

Plin!>phf>r  l)ronzi'.  740,  708 

Phn-.iihMnis,   ctTcrtN  of,  mm*  steel,   cast   iron. 

wrought  intn 
Poissoir>  ratio,  definition  of,  4 
Prji^son'.-  ratio,  values  of,  4,  255,  4S0 
I*oplar.  \U) 
Pnrtl.'iiifl  ('fluent : 

alkalie-iri.:ir».'').  320 

aluniina  in.  :M):\.  :vj\ 

earlton  dioxide  in.  ^itl5 

rli:iraeteri>ties  of,  302 

ro||iii«i>  ill.  :H)7 

eoiripo-ition  rif,  3t)2 

<-ori->tiiutiiin  of,  3()r> 

etieif  of  .idiiiieration  on  six?cific  gravity, 

elTeit  of  e\|Hi«-iire  to  jiir.  330 
etlei't  «if  «lei'li'«'  «if  humln^.  322 
I'lTiMi  1)1  leriijieraMire  on  .-ettiiiK,  32>< 


Portland  cement  (Coniinuad) 

finenew,  conditions  effecting,  329 

hydraulic  index  for,  303 

index  of  activity,  303 

in)n  cement,  354 

iron  oxide  in,  304 

lime  in,  303, 320 

mafcneria  in,  304, 320 

nature  of,  301 

prt>purtioningof,  303 

HcaiioninR.  effect  of,  323 

setting  and  hardening  of,  306 

sUica  in.  303 

Boundnesa.  conditions  influencing,  320 

specific  gravity,  conditions  effecting,  329 

strength,  conditions  effecting,  321 

Hulphur  in,  305 

time  of  set,  conditions  effecting,  325 

white  Portland,  353 
Portland  cement,  manufacture: 

burning.  315 

comparison  of  wet  and  dry  prooeaset,  319 

grinding  clinker.  317 

grinding  raw  materials,  312 

importance  of,  310 

kilns.  316 

materials  for,  310 

plan  of  plant,  319 

storage  of  cement,  319 

wet  process,  319 
Portland  cement,  testing  of! 

adhesion  tests,  401 

autoclave  test,  388 

ball  method  for  consistency,  883 

Iwiling  test,  3^7 

briquette,  rate  of  loading|  397 

briquettes,  eccentric  loadmg  of,  896 

briquettes,  molding  of,  394 

briquettes,  stresses  in,  393 

chemical  analysiB,  375 

clips  for,  396 

consistency  for,  382 

Feret's  consiitency  formula,  384 

fineness,  378 

interpretation  of  results,  898 

Le  Chatelier's  tongi  for  aouiidiieM  test. 
387 

machines  for  testing,  395 

mixer  for  mortars,  894 

mixing  of  pastes,  382 

moiat  closet  for,  397 

necessity  for,  371 

Ijer  cent  water  in,  382 

l>ermeability  of  mortars,  404 

IMin>Hity  of  mortars,  403 

{•ampling,  374 

sievmg  of,  379 

soundness,  384      

siMJcifications  for,  372 

specific  gravity,  377 

storage  of  specimens,  397 

tenifiion  test,  method,  391 

tension  test,  reasons  for,  392 

tension  test,  value  of,  393 

time  of  set.  389 

transverse  testing,  400 

value  of  aoundneas  test.  388 

\'icat  method  for  conaisteney.  383 

Vicat  vs.  Gillmore  test,  890 

yield  in  mater,  402 
Portland  cement  mortar,  see  mortar 
Portland  cement  products,  513 
Pn»ser\-ation  of  timber,  185 
Prisms  and  cube*i,  crushing  strength  of,  113 
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Proportioning  concrete,  see  concrete 

Pucldling  furnace,  544 

Punching  and  shearing,  injurious  effects  of, 

656.  665.  134 
Puzzolan  cement,  357 

Quantities  of  aggregate  for  concrete,  434 

Quartering  of  samples.  375 

Quenching  of  steel,  see  steel,  hardening  of 

Rails,  pressure  of  wheels  on,  667 
Rate  of  loading  specimens: 

effects  of,  in  tension  tests,  109 

in  cement  testing,  392,  397 

in  compression  tests,  117 

in  timber  testing,  207 

in  transverse  tests,  123 
Rattler  test  of  paving  brick,  807 
Reduction  of  area,  percentage  of,  13 
Reduction  in  rolling,  effect  of: 

on  brass,  748 

on  copper,  729 

on  steel,  753,  756 

on  wrought  iron,  600 
Red  wood,  161 ;   also  see  timber 
Refractory  brick,  291 
Repeated  stress,  designing  of  parts  subjected 

to.  781.  784 
Repeated  stress,  limits  for.  780 
RepNeated  stressing  of  steel,  effects  of,  771 
Resilience  a  measure  of  shock  resistance.  41 
Resilience  defined,  38 
Resilience  in  cross  bending,  40 
Resilience  in  impact,  43 
Resilience,  in  tension  and  compression,  39 
Resilience  in  torsion,  41 
Resilience  of  different  materials,  see  material 

in  question 
Rock,  kinds  of,  237 
Rusting  of  iron  and  steel,  788,  790 

Salt,  effect  of,  on  concrete,  498 
Sand  cements,  355 
Sand  for  cast-iron  molding,  692 
Sand  for  mortar  and  concrete: 

effect  of  composition,  414 

effect  of  grading  sizes  of  grains,  416,  452, 
454 

effect  of  impurities  in,  415,  457 

effect  of  increasing  proportions  of,  451,  485 
Sand  lime  brick,  288 
Sandstone,  242.  250.  251,  253,  255,  256-260; 

also  see  aggregate 
Sap  wood,  144 
Schone  washing  apparatus  for  determining 

fineness  of  cement,  380 
Sclerometer,  68 
Scleroscope,  69 

Screenings  for  mortar  and  concrete,  416 
Screw  lx)lts,  strcriRth  of,  663 
Season  cracking?  of  brasses,  748 
Sea  water,  effect  on  concrete,  506 
Semi  steel,  588 

Setting  of  cement,  see  cement  in  question 
Sewer  pipe,  coniont.  518 
Shakers  for  cement  and  sand,  379 
Shear  stress,  in  wooden  Iwams,  30 
Shear  stress,  Upton's  method  for  true,  23 
Shear  stress,  variation  in  l)cams,  28 
Shear  test«,  objects  of,  131 
Shear  tests,  specimens  for,  132 
Shock  resistance,  measured  by  resilience,  41 
Shrinkage  of  timlx»r,  153 
Silico-manganesc  steel,  083 


Silicon,  effect  of,  on  metals,  see  metal  in 

question 
Silicon-u*on  alloys  to  resist  corrosion,  799 
Silicon  steels,  682 
Silt,  408 

Single  shear  steel,  588 
Slag  cement,  357 
Slag  concrete,  474 
Slags  from  blast  furnace,  540 
Slate,  243 
Slip  lines,  771 
Solder,  756 
Solid  solutions  568 
Specifications  for  paving  brick,  807 
Specificationp,  list  of  A.  8.  T.  M.,  Appendix  C 
Specimens,  also  see  various  tests 
Specimens  for  tension  tests,  105 
Specimens,  loading  of,  72 
Specimens,  preparation  of,  102 
Specimens,  selection  of,  101 
Spikes  holding  force  of,  226 
Spring  wood  and  summer  wood,  143, 186,  217 
Spruce,  159 

Standard  sand  for  cement  testing,  391 
Steel: 

annealing  effects,  630 

annealing  of,  626 

arsenic  in,  624 

carbon  content,  relation  of  to  properties,  610 

carbon  in,  609 

carbon,  effect  on  ductility,  618 

carbon,  effect  on  elasticity,  616 

carbon,  effect  on  hardening,  636 

carbon,  effect  on  strength,  612 

carbon,  effect  on  stress-diagram,  619 

carbon,  effect  on  toughness,  619 

carbon  range  of  content  in  steels,  620 

cold  rolling  of,  657 

cold  twisting,  658 

cold  working  of.  654 

cold  working,  distortion  due  to,  659 

composition  of  structural,  621 

compressive  strength  of,  614 

compressive  strength  of  when  confined,  660 

copper  in,  624  ' 

corrosion  of.  see  corrosion 

distinguished  from  iron,  608 

ductility  of,  618 

durability  of.  788 

effects  of  cold  work  on  properties,  656    • 

effects  of  combined  stress  on,  674 

effect  of  contraction  in  cross-section  bn 
strength,  663 

effects  of  impurities.  621 

effects  of  hot  work  on,  651-653 

effect  of  reduction  in  rolling,  653 

elastic  limit  of,  614 

elastic  limit  under  combined  stress,  672 

endurance  of,  771-786 

factors  influencing  properties,  609 

grain  growth,  661 

grain  size,  relation  of,  to  properties,  626 

hot  work,  effect  of,  651 

manganese,  effects  of,  624 

modulus  of  elasticity,  616 

modulus    of    elasticity    under    combined 
stress,  673 

non-metallic  impurities  in,  624 

overstrain  in,  661 

phosphorus,  effect  of,  622 

protection  of,  800 

resistance  to  wheel  pressure,  660 

shearing  strength  of,  615 

silicon,  effects  of,  622 
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StfH'l  {Continued) 

stnirturpM  of.  595.  fiiS.  037 

Hulphiir,  effcM'ts  of,  iVSi 

toiiMilo  HtmiKth  of.  Vtl'A,  G31.  64G.  040.  002 

tluMirioN  of  hnnlcMiiiiK.  (si^i 

touKhiiow  of.  (ili) 

uii(lcr  ivi>o:iUh1  KtrcKn,  771 

wire  (iniwiiiK.  <>*'>•) 
8tt»ol,  oflfwth  of  tomix^raturc  on* 

clurtility.  702.  7VA) 

olastir  limit.  701.  709 

h:iri«lio.sr4.  7(Mi 

nKKiiiliiH  of  oliiHticity,  7(i.'i 

n»>4i!«tiinre  to  inipact.  7Vui 

t^trpiiKtl).  7.">9.  7t»9 
StiK*l,  heat  trtMitniiMit  of: 

annoalin»!.  tt20 

burniiiK.  *'^i'2 

rani*  hankMiiiiK-  C*-\\ 

ctuAmn  fntin  alKtvo  critical  ranfro,  02.'> 

critical  ranee  otM) 

drnwiiiK,  iiiotho<l  of.  r>-ll 

drawinK  trinix*rariir(\  VrA'.i 

offcct  of,  <»ii  corr«»>ioM.  71  ^S 

Krain  size,  relation  to  ]>rnportios.  02G 

hanltMUiiK.  ofTocr  of  carlNiii  ini,  (».'{(> 

hardoniiiK.  osM'iitiats  in,  ('i:{.'i 

hardonintf.  methods  of,  Vui't 

hardening  thcHtric;*  r>f,  (iTi 

hardness,  effect  of  drawing.  (»■}! 

heatine  aUtve  critical  ranvc.  iVJ't 

inHuentv  of  hardeninic  on  pro]M'rties,  tM.'i 

influence  of  teni|M'rinK  on  pniprrties,  010 

over  hoatinK,  ihi2 

teni|>orinK.  (>4U 
Steel,  manufacture  of* 

acid  Ho'«Memer  pnMTss,  "»ls 

basic  Bessemer  proc<*ss,  ooO 

Hessemer  i)n»r'ess,  .>I7 

liessemer  vs.  ojhmi  hearth  pn)cess,  o5o 

ca«<tinK  steel,  .'WiO 

cenii'ntation  process,  550 

crucible  i)rocess,  557 

decline  of  Hessemer  process,  550 

duplex  prcM'ess,  550 

electric  furnace,  557 

forKiUK.  'tVu'i 

inuots,  550 

inKots  defects  in.  500 

inicots,  heat  treatment  of,  5()() 

r>|M*n  liearth  process,  551 

pil K»H,  .">r»-l 

plates.  ftVui 

I)ressin»f.  5^i5 

product ir)n  of  shapes,  559 

processes  usimI  in,  540 

rollinK  of  sha|K*s,  501 

rollinK  mills,  501 

sheets,  50:i 

statistics,  507 

TrojK'nas  converter  for,  551 

wire,  5<i,") 
Ste<'l  plates,  l)earinu  resistance  of,  fiOO 
Steels,  alloy: 

chrome.  r>79 

chn>me  nifkcl.  Os:j 

chromc-v.'inndium,  OM 

hiiih  !<|K'ed.  r»so 

man  paries**,  07S 

Mayari.  r»s4 

nif'kcl,  074,  7(>-l.  700,  70S,  7r)0,  770 

ni''kcl-chrf)me.  OVi 

Hilico-m.'iTiKancse.  r»s;i 

silicon.  0^2 


Steel,  alloy  (Continued) 

tUDffsten,  6KI 

vamidium,  682,  709 
Sterro  metal.  743 
Stiff  materials,  definition  of,  6 
Strength  in  testing  machine**  compared  with 

dead  load  strength,  113 
Stress,  combined,  direct  and  Iiending,  44 
Stn.*ss,  combined,  due  to  biaxial  loading.  46 
Stress,  combined,  due  to  shears  and  direct 

stress,  44 
Stress-deformation    diagrams,    plotting    of, 

112 
Stress,  general  method  of  finding,  21 
Stn*ss.  kinds  of,  I 
Stresses,  rei)eated,  diagram  for  calculating 

endurance  under,  775 
Stresses  under  repeated  loads,  778 
Stresses,  working,  diagram  for,  784 
Stresses,  working,  in  timber,  229 
Stone: 

abrasive  resistance,  258 

alworption  of,  252,  254 

acid  tests  for,  247 

iMisalt,  240 

Hrard  s  test  for,  247 

breceioH,  242 

classes  of,  237 

conglomerates,  242 

cn)ss  Iwnding  strength,  258 

crushing  strength,  252,  255,  258,  200 

density  of.  251 

diabase.  240 

dioritc,  240 

duralnlity  of,  245,  240 

elasticity  of,  257 

expansion  in  water,  255 

freezing  test  for,  240 

fire  test  on,  248 

gabbro.  240 

gneiss,  240 

granite,  238 

limestone,  240 

marble.  241 

mineral  constituents  in,  286 

Poissnn*8  ratio'  for,  255 

|N)rosity  of.  251 

preser\'ation  of,  245 

production  of.  235 

sandstone,  242 

selection  of,  234 

shearing  strength,  258 

slate,  243 

.sources  of  production,  234 

siiecific  gravity  of,  250,  252.  258,  200 

strength  of,  254 

structure  of,  239 

thermal  expansion  of,  249 

transverse  strength  of  slate,  257 

trap  rock,  240 

wearing  resistance.  258 

weathering  of.  243 

weight  of.  250.  252,  255,  258.  200 
Str)raKe  bath  for  cement  test,  398 
Stnicture  of: 

cast  iron,  595 

copi)er,  .571 

steel.  595.  028-038 

stone,  235.  239 

wood.  10:^-170 

wnmght  iron,  598 
Sulphur,  effect  of,  in  wi'M^fi^ii,  see  metal  in 

question 
Sycamore,  162 
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Tailings,  for  aggregate,  426,  435,  453 

Tamarack  (larch).  161 

Temperature,    eflfects   of,   on   properties   of 

metals,  759 
Tempering  of  steel,  640 
Tensile  tests: 

cross  knife  edges  for,  75 

ex tensometer  tests.  Ill       ' 

fracture  characterization  in,  110 

general  phenomena  accompanying,  7 

grips  for,  73 

methods  for  commercial  tests,  lOS 

objects  in  commercial  tests,  105 

obser\'ations  in  commercial  tests,  109 

results  obtained,  S 

significance  of,  104 

speeds  in  commercial  tests,  lOS 

spherical  seated  holders  for  specimens,  73 

types  of,  13 
Terra-cotta,  297 

Test  for  season  cracking  of  brasses.  749 
Testing  apparatus,  references  on,  95 
Tests  for  determining  resistance  to  repeated 

stress,  776,  70 
Tests  of  various  materials,  see  material  in 

question 
Tests,  also  see  tensile,  compressive,  etc. 
Testing  machines: 

calibration  of,  98 

cold  bend,  60 

conditions  which  should  obtain  in,  50 

Emery,  54 

endurance,  70 

for  cement,  395 

hardness,  Brinell  ball  tester,  68 

sclerometer  for,  68 

scleroscope  for,  69 

hydraulic  press,  55 

impact,  drop  type  of,  66 

essential  conditions  in,  65 
pendulum  types,  65 

Kommers'  repeated  stress,  71 

Olsen,  51 

Riehid,  53 

shear  test  appliances,  61 

torsional,  62 

transverse,  68 

transverse,  essentials  in,  57 

universal,  types  of,  49 

World's  largest,  57 

White-Souther,  71 

Wohler's,  70 
Thickness    of    rolled    shapes,    influence    on 

properties,  0,53,  730.  735 
Threads  on  screw-bolts,  influence  of  fr.rm  of, 

663 
Timber: 

annual  rings  in,  142 

broad-leaved  trees,  141 

case  hardening  in,  155 

classes  of  trees,  141 

cleavability  of,  211 

color  of,  146 

composition  of  wood,  180 

compressive  strength  of: 
across  Kr.".in.  197 
influonfo  of  seasoning  on,  199 
parallel  to  ^rain,  VM) 

coniferous.  141  '     -  - 

cross  l^nclinu  strcnirth,  203 

decay,  (•aus<'s  of.  ISO 

defects  in,  \V2.  1  Mi.  21S.  220,  2.32,  233 

deflection  ciirxc-  for  hoanjs,  209 

density  of,  147 
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Timber  {Continued) 

deteriorating  influences,  184 

drying  of,  150 

durability  of,  179 

failure  of  beams,  205 

fungi  in,  180 

grading  rules  for,  230 

grain  of  wood,  145 

hardness  of,  212 

hard  wood,  141 

heartwood,  144 

honeycombing  in,  155 

identification  by  key,  169 

importance  of,  140 

insects  attacking.  183 

knowledge      of     mechanical      propertiee 

knots  in,  142!  218,  220,  232,  233 

limnoria  in,  184 

marine  borers  in,  183 

modulus  of  rupture  of,  203 

moisture  in,  148 

nail  joints,  strength  of,  228 

odor  of,  146 

rays  in,  144 

sapwood,  144 

seasoning  of,  150 

shearing  strength  across  grain,  201 

shearing  strength,  in  beams,  203 

shearing  strength,  tangent  ia  ,  201 

.shrinkage  of,  153,  157 

soft  wood,  141 

spring  wood,  143 

stiffness  of,  208 

strength  of  nails  and  spikes  in,  226 

structure  and  appearance,  indexes  of  value, 
141 

structure  of  wood  in  general,  142 

summer  wood,  143 

tensile  strength  of: 
parallel  to  grain,  199 
across  grain,  200 

teredo  in,  183 

toughness  measured  by  impact,  209 

transverse  strengths  of  wood.  205 

volume  changes  due  to  moisture,  156 

weight  of,  147,  149 

working  stresses  for,  229 
Timber  preservation: 

Bet  hell  process.  190 

bi-chlonde  of  mercury  for,  189 

l)oiling  process,  190 

Burnetizing,  190 

card  process,  191 

copper  pulphate  for,  193 

creosote  oil  for,  190.  192 

economy  in,  193 

kyanizing,  189 

Lowry  process,  191 

need  for,  185 

open  tank  process,  189 

penetrance  of  preservatives,  186 

preservatives  for,  191 

pressure  processes  for,  190 

Rueping  process,  190* 

superficial  treatments  for,  188 

treatment  before  preservin|;,  187 
Timl>ei ,  -sourc/es,  chkractGn&tiu&  And-  't'fiea'ef;'  ->  - 
'  Ash-,  161  -  -'',-.  ^'T---- 

^asswccd;  16!    ,--.>..       :    :   %/  :   :, 
Beech,  162 

Birch,  161 

Bla^fc waiiiut,  18J    -     :    :;:  - 
Cataipa,  -1^2 :  ; :    : 


^  *      *  J  ■*  ^      *    ■* 
*  ^      %  4    «  rf 
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Timber.    ttouTcen,   characteristics  and    uses 

of  {Continued) 
Cedar.  161 
ChcHtnut.  160 
Cottonw(K>d.  162 
Cypnw.  159 
DoukIum  Kir,  169 
Klni.  102 
KuciilyptUH,  162 
Gum.  UK) 
Hemlock.  159 
Hickory.  160 
Lurch.  161 
I^Mlf[eiH>lc  pine.  158 
IjOiiKletif  pine.  158 
Muple.  red.  KM) 
Maple.  suKar.  160 
Oak.  live.  159 
Oak.  TVi\,  159 
Oak,  white,  159 
Poplar,  yellow,  160 
I*ine.  Norway,  l.W 
Pine,  HUKar,  l.'>s 
Pine,  Houthern  yellow,  168 
Pine,  WcMtorn.  15N 
I*ine,  white,  15h 
Ke<lw(MKl.  1(>0 
Spruc<»,  159 
Whitew(KMl,  160 
TimlxT,  Htn'nKth  of: 
Effect  of  hle<>ding.  226 

defects,  217 

density,  212 

dr>inK,  224 

fiTv  killinK.  225 

moi-^tiirt*,  221 

I>ositi(>n  in  trc.M\  217 

presiTviitives.  225 

rat<»  of  Krowth,  217 

Hpcod  in  trstinK  on,  207 

HtininHT  wo(k1.  217 

tcni|HTature,  223 

time  of  loadinK  on,  207 
Tile.  huildinK.  29.'^ 
Tilr  colunni'*.  strength  of,  294 
Tilr.  drain.  29s 
TiU',  drain,  trstinK  of,  277 
Till',  floor.  JlMi 
Tih'  rooruiir.  295 
Tilr,  wall,  297 

1  HI,    4  At 

Tohin  hronzc.  743,  76H,  770 
T()r>ion,  d<*fonnation  in,  23 
Torsion  indicators,  91 
Torsion,  moment  of,  22 
Torsion,  nvsilioure  in,  41 
Torsion,  shearing  stn'ss  in,  21 
Tor^'ion  t<*stM,  objects  of,  1,32 
Torsion  tests.  siH»rimens  for,  133 
Toiijjh  materials,  definition  of,  6 
Transvers<»  tests: 

adjiistahU*  lH':»rin«s  for,  7S 

apparatiis  refjuired,  121 

etTeet  r)f  sha|M'  of  specimen  for,  122 

•bjeets  of.  120 


Transverse  tests  (Coniinued) 

observations  to  record,  123 

span  effects  in  cast-iron  spedmens,  121 

specimens  for,  120 

speeds  in,  123 

\ -blocks  for,  77 
Trap  rock,  240,  260;  also 
Trees,  classes  of,  141 
Twist  of  shafts,  24 

Ultimate  strength,  definition  of,  3 
Ultimate  strength,  how  found,  11 

Vanadium  steel,  682,  766,  770 
Vanadium-chrome  steel,  684 
Vicat  needles,  389 
Vitrified  brick,  see  paving  brick 
Voids,  see  aggreirate 
Volumetric  deformation,  4 
Volumetric  modulus  of  elasticity,  4 

Walnut,  black.  162 

Weathering  of  building  stone,  243 

Welding  of  wrought  iron,  607 

Wheel  pressures  on  rails,  667 

White  cast  iron,  697 

White  Portland  cement,  363 

Wire,  annealing  of,  660 

Wire  drawing,  669 

Wire,  steel,  properties  of,  669 

Wire  rope,  669 

Wire  rope,  testing  of,  670 

Waterproofing  concrete,  see  concrete 

Wood,  see  timber 

Wrought  iron: 

compressive  strength  of,  602 

corrosion  of,  see  corrosion 

compressive  strength  of,  602 

defects  in,  690 

durability  of.  788 

elongation  of,  600 

how  distinguished  from  steel,  606 

kinds  of,  646 

manufacture  of,  644 

modulus  of  elasticity,  603 

over  strain,  common  effects  of,  008 

slag  in,  698 

shearing  strength  of,  602 

structure  of,  698 

tensile  strength  of,  600 

toughness  of,  605 

welding  of,  607 
Wrought  iron  chains,  605 

Yield,  see  concrete  or  mortar 

Yield  can,  412 

Yield  point,  definition  of,  9 

Zinc: 

extraction  of.  731 
production  of,  622,  731 
properties  of,  623,  732 
uses  of,  623,  734,  787,  801 


